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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 1932 

1st Civil Disobedience revived : Congress Working Committee's Resolutions : — After 
protracted deliberations, the All-India Congress Working Committee passed a 
resolution tentatively planning Civil Disobedience, which Miuiatma Gandhi, in his 
reply to the Viceroy, said would be suspended if the Viceroy considered it worth 
while to peruse it. The plan included a vigorous boycott of British goods, and 
concerned also disobedience of “unmoral laws." Regarding the request to the 
Viceroy to reconsider his reply to Gandhiji the Working Committee urged lor a 
public and impartial inquire into the Ordinance question. The Committee also 
passed a resolution that the Premier's Round Table Conference Declarations were 
wholly unsatisfactory and inadequate in terms of the Congress demands. In the 
event of a satisfactory response not coming from Gove* ament, the Working 
Committee called upon the nation to resume civil disobedience. The following 
conditions, however, were to be strictly observed:—!]) People must be ready to 
undergo great suffering and yet remain non-violent ; (2) social boycott of Govern- 
ment officials is to be undertaken ; (3) Volunteers should never be hired, though 
the bate wants of themselves or their dependents may be provided ; (4] Boycott 
of all foreign cloth is obligatory ; (5) Non-violent picketing of liquor and foreign 
cloth shops is to be resumed ; (6) Unlicensed manufacture and collection of 
salt should be resumed ; (7) Orders issued under the Ordinances may be civilly 
disobeyed. 

Sad. Liberals' Appeal to Viceroy .—The Council of the National Liberal Federation 
of India met under the Presidentship of Sir Pheroxe Sethaa and after 
a heated debate on the situation in the country created by the promulgation of 
the Ordinances, decided to telegraph to the Viceroy urging that every avenue 
should be explored for the continuance of co-operation of all progressive political 
parties in the country for the successful conclusion of the Round Table 
Conference. 

3rd. Belated Refulgence of Liberal Lights The leading Liberal .lights of Bombay 
alarmed at the prospect of the revival of the Civil Disobedience Movement made 
repeated entries and exits to and from “Mani BhuriuT wearing grave looks. Being 
questioned as to the results of their activities, they were* cither non-committal or 
admitted that they. were unable move their little finger* in averting a crisis. 

4th. Arrests and Convictions Mahatma Gandhi arrested at “Mani Bhuvati”, 
Bombay. Simultaneously with Gandhiji’s arrest, Mr. Vallabhbhat Patel, 
Congress President, was taken into custody at his own residence under the tame 
Regulation as Gandhiji, and driven in a separate car to Poona. He was taken to the 
Yerrowada prison. Scenes that were witnessed in Bombay following the arrest of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Saidar Vailabhbbai Patel were vividly reminiscent ci the 
days of the Civil Disobedience Movement last year. A huge procession pended 
the city streets wiving national flags. Old and familiar national slogans were 
sent out from house-tops. All shops hut their doors, and suspended business as 
a mark of protest against the arrests. The ><artal was both complete snd 
voluntary.— Babu Rajcndra Prasad, the member of the Congress Working 
Committee for Bibar, who had been nominated by Bardsr Patel to succeed him 
m the Congress President, was arrested at the Hadnkat Asram, headquarters of 
the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee.— Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Genera) 
Secretary, Indian National Congress, *ras sentenced to two years* rigorous im- 
pn»‘>nment and a fine of Rs. 500, or in default 3 months more under the U. P. 
Ordinance for disobeying the order not to leave the municipal Unite of Allahabad. 
r-M*. T. a. K. dherwani was sentenced to six mouths and a fine of Ra. 150 or in 
default, 3 months more. 

1 
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-7 JANUARY ] CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

Police raid in Bombay : Leaden arrested The Bombay Police commenced a 
big drive against those behind the Congress movement in the city. A number 
of simultaneous arrests were quickly made including Mr. Nagindas Master (Vice- 
President, & P. C. C.) Mr. V. J. Patel. ex-President of the Assembly and Mr. 
K. F. Nariman, President of the local Congress Executive and member of the 
Working Committee. Batches of police moved swiftly from place to plaee accord- 
ing to the prearranged plan and took the leaders away in police automobiles as 
each was arrested. In addition to the arrests almost simultaneous arrests were made 
of : Mr. Nsrayan Desbpandc, member B. P. C. C and Dictator, Bhuicswar Ward 
Congress ; Mrs. Shantcben Venkarkar. member, B. P. C. C., Mr. 8. K. Farulkar, Mr. 
T. B. Naravani, G. Ward Congress Presided, Mr. Motichand Kapadia, member B. 
P. C. C. and Municipal corporator, Mr. 8. K. Patil, ex-Secretary, B. P. C. C., Mr. 
Jayant Dalai, Congress Bulletin Editor, Mr. D. 8. Barbrekar, ex-Congress Dictator, 
Sardar Jama it Singh, leader, Bombay Sikh Association, Mrs. AvantikaBai Gokhale. 
ex-Dictator, Mr. Gunvant Kapadia, War Council member. Pandit Mukund 
Malaviya, son of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Byed Abdulla Brelvi, editor of 
“Bombay Chronicle." Mr. Dhuraoder, Assistant editor of “Navakal," a vernacular 
daily, Mr. K. K. Menon, member B. P. C. C., Mr. and Mrs. K. M. Munshi, Mr. 
Jamnadas Dwarkads and Mrs Captain. 

Complete Hartal in Bombay : Axad At aid an Meeting Following the whole- 
sale arrests, the city observed a complete Hartal. All the principal markets were 
closed, while schools and colleges were practically deserted. Desh Sevikas in 
orange colour ‘saries’ appeared in Fort and picketed several foreign cloth shop* 
under the lead of Mrs. Kamaladevi Cbattopaahya. After half an hour the picketing 
commenced, the shops closed their doors, and the pickets retired. Mrs. Kamala- 
devi, however, was arrested.— There was a huge meeting at the Asad Maidan in the 
evening. The meeting was convened to protest against the summary arrest in 
the city. Mr. Choksey addressed the meeting. A rumour got round that the 
police would interfere and break up the meeting, and a large crowd thronged the 
pavements opposite the Esplanade Police Station. But the meeting passed off 
without any interference.— Earlier in the day, the police took possession of the 
Congress House, pulled down the National Flag and hoisted the Union Jack in 
its place. The raid on the Congress House was followed by similar raids on 
the officers of the Youth League and the Naw Juwau Bharat Sabha and the 
Hindustani Seva Dal. The police seized books and records sod locked the premises. 
At the Congress House, however, the police could not seize any articles of records 
as the office-bearers had previously taken good care to practically empty the 
promisee of every bit of furniture ana record. 

7t! . Arreete and Convictions In Karachi Mr. Naraiodas Aoandiee Bechar, Mr. 
Jairamdaa Doulatram. Mr. Parsram Tahilramani, Secretary, Karachi Congress Com- 
mittee, Dr. Tarachana Lalwani, Municipal Councillor, Swami Krishnauand, memltcr 
All-India Congress Committee, Mr. R. K. Sidhva, Municipal Councillor, Mr. Maharsj 
Oskram, Mr. Narshinl 1 and Moulvi Mahomed Sidik, member, All-India Congress. 
Committee, were arrested.— Simultaneous arrests of prominent Congressmen were 
effected at Ahmedabad. Prominent among those arrested were Messrs. Mahadev 
Desai, Mauilal Kothari; Kumarappa, Kalelkar and Raja Rao. All the arrested 
persons were removed to the Sabarmati jail.— Mr. Gaogadbara Rao Desbpande, 
a prominent Karnatak leader, was arrested under Ordinance No. 2 of 1932. Mr. Babu 
Tnakur, Editor oi the ‘Tarun Bharat" was also arrested on the same day.— At 
Cocao ada Messrs. Sambamurthi, Satyaoarayana. Raju and Bhat were sentenced to 
two years’ R. I. for disobeying Section 144 order. Dr. B. Pattabhiaitharamayya, 
Mr. M. Krishna Rao and Dr. v. D. Nsgeswara Rao were convicted under Sections 
145 and 118, and sentenced to undergo 2 years’ R. I, sod Rs. 1,000 fine under Sec. 
145 and 6 months’ R. 1. and a fine of Rs, 100 under the second count. Messrs. 
T. Prakasam. D. Narayanaraju, A Govindachari, Majeti Narayana Rao, D. 
Kriahnamurthi, B. Ranpasai, V. Suri Sastry, and U. Pattabhiramayya were 
sentenced to undergo seven months’ rtaorous and one month’s simple imprison- 
ment under Sections 145 and 188, I. 1*. C. 

Sir if. Skafi Dead The Hon’ble Sir Mahomed Shafi, temporary Member of 
the Vieeroy’a Executive Council, died of (pneumonia, at his residence io New 
Delhi. All offioes of the Government in Delhi were closed for the day aa a mark 
of respect to the memory of the illustrious deceased 
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8th. Arrests And Convictions s— Dr. Ansari who succeeded Baba Raiendra Prasad 
as the Congress President, was arrested at his residence ’in New Delhi. He was 
sentenced to 6 months* S. T. find a fine of Rs. 200. Mrs. Rnipati Kaul, Mother-ij-law 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Arif Hasvi. local Congress ‘’dictator” and Srimathi 
Durgadevi, Srimati Rampyari and Y. P. Vann a, five prominenttCongressites arrested 
while addressing a mass meeting in Queens Garden, New Delhi after the arrest of 
Dr. Ansari. were sentenced each to three months* simple imprisonment and <fioe of 
Rs. 50 in default to suffer additional six weeks.— Mr. A Vaidyanath Aiyar, the 
President of the District and Town Congress Committee in Madura, was sentenced 
under Section 143, I.P.C., to undergo rigorous imprisonment for 6 months and a 
fine of Rs. 100. Mr. Haji Mahomed, who succeeded Mr. Vaidyanath Aiyar as 
"dictator” was sentenced, for disobeying order nnder Sec. 144, to undergo 2 
years* R.I. and to pay a fine of Rs. 200.— At Dharwar Mr. Hanumantha Rao 
Kanjalgi, member of the A. I. C. C. was arrested. 

Congress organisation declared Illegal.— k Gasette Extraordinary issued by the 
Bombay Government declared 80 Congress organisations including varions sub- 
committees of the City Provincial Congress Committee unlawful. 


8th. Messrs . C. JR. Chariar and Satvamurthi Sentenced Messrs. C. Rajagopal chari ar 
and 8. Satyamurthi were arrested while they were distributing Tamil leaflets en- 
titled "The Satyagraha Fight.” They were arrested under the Molestation and 




Bee. 4 of Ordinance 5 of 1932. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar was 
6 months* simple imprisonment under Bee. 4 of Ordinance 5 of 1932. 


Lathi Charge on Pickekrs in Madras Picketing of foreign cloth shops was 
carried on during the week by small batches of Congress volunteers. The police 
charged them with lathis and severely belaboured them. Crowds which were 
attracted by the picketing were dispersed by water hose and lathis. 


18th Ordinance in Patiala His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala promulgated 
no Ordinance under which any society which helps the terrorists or terrorises 

j. liii i.Lf_ .L . eli i *|J . _ 1 




Lathi Charge at Psrigakulam A batch of volunteers who were picketing a toddy 
■hop at Periyakulam were charged with lathis by the police. They were profusely 

S and fell down unconscious. On the next day, another batch of volunteers, 
the toddy shop. The police with lathis severely charged, them. The 
inflicted were more serious. 


1 1th. 8srere Lathi Charge at Tiruppur '.—Messrs. B. S. Bundaram of the All-India 
Bpinnerv’s Association, P. Nachimnthu Goundan. Dictator, O. K. & R. Kumaras- 
wami, viswanatha Nair, Naray anas warn i, Appukkutti Reman Nair, 8ubbaroyan 
nod Nochimutbu, the firat batch of Congress volunteers attached to the Dess- 
bandhu Youth League, Tiruppur. marched in procession carrying national flags 
and singing national aongi defying the prohibitory order. As they were nearing 
the police station on the main road, a number of police constables prevented 
their march. The volunteers stopped and as they refused to disperse, lathi 
charge was made and all volunteers fell down on the load, after receiving seme 
beatings. Kumarawami, whose skull was said to have been fractured, did not 
regaio consciousness and he succumbed on 12th January. The deceased had 
Injuries on his legs sod other parts ss well. 

Lathi Charge at Karschi :— About thirty men were injured ss s result of a 
lathi charge on a public meeting which had been declared unlawful The meeting 
fo.iow«d a large procession whirl started from the Rambaug Recreation Ground 
and paraded the streets, returning to the starting place. Foot and mounted police 
same up to the scene wit** the District Magistrate who declared the meeting un lawful 
and save it five minutes to disperse. Ou its refusal, twelve arrests were made 
•including Mrs. Parbsti Gidwani. The national flag was then pulled down sad a 


charge and dispersed the crowd. The people who received injures in the mom 
w ere removed to Gandhi Hospital. 
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,St h*„ h ftftiH® 1 “Swaraj Bhawan”, when the 

AHeltthad Congnea offices wen located, beiog “notified,” was taken possession of 
by the Police. The Congress flag was removed, and the Union Jack was hoisted 
on it. A guard was placed over the building. 

Afreiti and Convictions Mr. M. V. Abhyankar, President, and Seth Poonim- 
of Nagour Congress Committee, were oon victed under Sections 
117 of the Indian Penal Code and 17 (1) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, to 
»“ Wnwgmte t term tow years’ rigorous imprisonment-Babu Rajendra Prasad 

a°d Mr. Krishna Ballabh Bahai sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment. Messrs. Jagat Nanin and Prsjnpati Misir, Congress leaders of Bihar, were 
sentenced to five and a half months’ rigorous imprisonment. Messrs. Braj Kishore 
and Praaad wm sentenced to five months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Acbarya Harihatdas, Dictator* of the Utkal Congress Committee and seventeen 
others sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment each for attending a Con- 
had been declared unlawful. 


grees meeting which 


P^iee oecapy^ Cwgrw B^* : _Tbe Congress House afftoy pettah, Madras 
when the All-India 8wad et ] k ( Exhibition was being held was}, occupied 
by the Police ’.to-day as A result of the Qasette Extraordinary isaued 
by tne Local 'Government late on the previous evening, declaring the 
Goognse House to be a building nsed for unlawful purposes. That notification 
empowered the Chief Presidency Magistrate to take possession of the building 
and materials therein. The Magistrate and the Police took possession of office 

articles’ founiftoeitw * c ^ le< l ue »°d made an inventory of all the 

14 *h. H N*vajivan n Office Locked-up .’—Following the arrest of Mr. Mohanlsl Bhstt, 
editor, pnuter and publisher of the “Navjivan” and the “Navjivan” press, the 
police were posted at theeptrmnee and the officers asked the clerical and press 
establishment to clear ont, which they did. The police then sealed the press 
end the office-buildings, under an order issued by the District Magistrate, after 
which guards were posted. . 

^eseeiafiwii Banned t» Bengal : — 272 associations,* comprising Congress Committees 
5? allied organisations in several districts in Bengal were declared unlav- 
“ under section Id of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. 
•Jweoty-three associations were declared unlawful in the district of Nadia, 8 In 
Xlppera district, 11 in Bom district, 11 in Howrah district, 22 in Daces district, 
8 m Baldwin district, ICO in Midnspore district, *5 in 24 Psrgsnas, 18 in 
Fandpore district, 37 in Mymensingh district and 9 in Bajshahi district. Fifteen 
persona wena arretted in Calcotta for leadirg a procession, picketing foreign 
ctoth shops in Burrabazar, holding a meeting in College Square and distribu- 
ting unauthorised leaflets. 

. Charge in Bombay Repeated lathi charges were retorted to by the police 

in dispersing a good number of processions and public meetings held in Bom- 
awing, jo -defiance of the Chief Presidency Magistrate’a order 
proniptting Congress demonstrations in the city. In many cases, the police only 
bnndiahed their latbies and chased away crowds who scattered and ran belter 
■"j** ^P 11 * hdped y> beep down the total casualties to 30 injured. For 
nearly four hours, the police were kept busy chasing the crowds, tries* 
nng me n, end capturing national flags. The day’s events culminated in over 
ODanests at vsndne places. The arrests included old men, youths and boys who 
S y*? wa ved national flags and offered themselves for arrest. In many eases 
my mused to part with their flags, until they were pinned to the ground and 
•he flag snatched away by the police. 

Mrs. Kasturibai Gandhi, Mist Maoiben Patel, 
Nua Mithuben, Mr. IswarlaJ Amin, Dictator, Bardoli, and four others were eon- 
nOSLi* Section 17 (1) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act Mrs. 

w. iix weeks’ sample imprisonment, end directed to be 
j” ” Ohss A . Mies Ma'iben Patel, Mite M.thuben and two other women 
wen se a te n oea to 3J* months’ rigorous imprisonment, and to pay a fide of R*. 
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Afr. K, Naqeswara Rao Sentenced— Mr. K. Nageswara Rao was arrested at George 
Town, Madrs while he was distributing boycott leaflets. He was sentenced, on the 
next day, under Sec. 4 o! Ordinance 5 of 1932, to undergo simple imprisonment 
for six months and to pay a fine of Rs. 250. 

Thirty Students arretted in Calcutta: Girl leads Procession .‘—Miss Amita Dutt a 
student of the 5th year Economics class of the Calcutta University College, was 
arrested along with twenty nine other students including Mias Biva Dutt, a 
school student, in the Cornwallis Street near the Bethune College for leading a 
procession in contravention of the Police Commissioner’s order. The procession 
started shortly after mid-day from the University compound. The processionists 
had in their hands National Flogs and posters with mottos inscribed on them 
and were raising shouts of •Bandemataram.’ Passing along Mirxapur Street and 
Harrison Road the procession stopped at the gate of the Ripen College. It next 
proceeded to the gate of the Bangabanhi College and then marched along 
Amherst Street, ard stopped at the gate of the St. Paul’s College. The proces- 
sion resumed its march along Amherst Street, Mechuabazar Street, Jhamapukur 
Lane, Becbu Chatterjee’s Street, Cornwallis Street and stopped at the gate of 
the Vidyasagar College. From the Vidyasagar College it passed along Cornwallis 
Street and stopped at the gate of the Scottish Churches College. After having 
stopped for some time at the gate of the Scottish Churches College amidst shouts 
of *Bandematar»ra the procession passed along Beadon Street, turned into 
Cornwallis Street and near the Bethune College its march was stopped by a 
police cordon. Miss Amita Dutta and twenty- nine others were placed under 
arrest and taken to the police station. 

Iflth. Arrests aud Convictions The arrest of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Treasurer and 
member of the Congress Working Committee, was effected at Birla Mansion, in 
Bombay, where Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was reaming. The police visited 
his house earlier in the day. Seth Jamnalul on hearing that they were en- 

f quiring for him, went to Pandit Malaviya’s residence and offered himself to the 
olice for arrest.— Dr. Hardikar and Miss Soda Somji were arrested by Bombay 
Olice under Ordinance No. 2 of 1932.— Mr. Mohanlal Bhatt, Editor, Printer and 
Publisher of “The Navjiwan” was arrested under Section 17 (1) of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, and sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment, and 
a fine of Rs. 100. 

18th. Arrests and Convictions Professor Bijoy Krishna Bhattacharya, ex- Vice- 
Chairman. Howrah Municipality, was sentenced to undergo one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment for violation of the Magistrate’s order and another year 
for assisting in the management of an unlawful Association, namely, the Bengal 
Congress Committee, the sentences to run consecutively.— Mr. 8. A. Brelvi, 
Editor of the “Bombay Chronicle”, who was released on parole on 15th January, 
surrendered to the police to-day. Boon after he was placed before the 
JThird Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, on a charge of disobeying the Police 
Commissioner's order under Section 4 of the Emergency powers Ordinance, di- 
recting him to report himself daily to the Police. The Magistrate fo*?nd Mr. 
Brelvi guilty under Secction 21 and sentenced him two years’ rigorous impri- 
sonment.— The Lahore police arrested Dr. Satyapal, Congress leader, and Mr. 
Jagatoarain, keeper of the “Brijanand Press”, while watching picketing. They also 
arrested Dr. Gopichand and Mr. Harimohan Chatterjee. Congress workers, under 
Section 17 (1) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act— At Allahabad Mrs. Uma 
Nehru and some others were charged under Section 12 of the Emergency Powers 
Ordinance. The trial was held in the District Jail. The accused refused to partici- 
pate in the proceedings. She was sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
under Section 12 of the Ordinance and a further period of six months under 
Section 188, I. P. C., both the sentences to run concurrently.- In Madras Mrs. 
Ambujammal, daughter of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar. Mrs. Jansmmal, daughter of 
late Sir V. Bashyam Iyengar, and Mrs. Kamala Bai who were arrested on 18th. 
January in Rattan Bazaar Re*d while picketing foreign cloth shops were tried. 
They were charged under Section 3 (B) of Ordinance 5 (Molestation) of 1992. 
Mrs. Ambujammal and Mrs. Jansmmal were sentenced to undergo simple impri- 
sonment for six months each and to pay a fine of Rs. 80 each, in default to 
further imprisonment for one week. Mrs Kamala Bai was sentenced to six 
morths’ simple imprisonment. 
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OnUmam JbfiM m Bombay t— M m irmta and anmnary eoovktkms of Oon- 
mtinued to be a feature of Ordinance regime in Bombay. The total 
mats lor the day was aearly 60 whueopovfotions eseeeded the 
A lathi charge wee resorted to by the Mahim polioe to diaperae 
a Oeogran meeting held on lllak Maiden, Dadar. Mie. Sba a ta h e r Veugarkar 
woo was let off from the Syenlla Jail and then eerred with a Police order, and 

**“ -^1 Bokn wm ameted while addressing the meeting. A 

lethal Keshav who was carrying a national flag 


apprehended. Prior to the meeting about 100 eotdiers p e ered along the Utah 
Bridge in lorries carrying three machine guns which created a sensation in the 


locauty and drew large crowds. 


ltd Arrests and Convictions Sixteen persons were arrestedjin Calcutta— eleven 
for bringing .out a proeeasioq in Burrabazar, four for distributing unaulho ri eed 
le a fl e t s and one for selling contraband salt. About thirty piokets assembled near 
the Howrah Hat, but before they could commence work they were dispersed by 
the police. Four persons were arrested in Jujeraa (Howrah) in connnection with 
the picketing of foreign cloth and ‘ganja* shop. Six Ladies including gfkte. 
Nirjbarini barker and Bechn Ben arrested for bringing ont a procession in 
de fl a n oe of Police Commissioner's orders were sentenced to six months’ 8. L 
Miss Ealyani Das was convicted for .(tempting to hold a meeting in contravention 
Of police notification. 


20th. £ti. J. M. 8§n Gupta arrested :— Sj. J. M. Sen (Gupta was arrested under 
Regulation III of 1818 this morning aa soon aa he landed from the 
steamer on return from his European tour and was taken to Yervada Jail. It 
may be recalled that on medical advice Sj. Seo-Gupta left Calcutta for Bombay 
en route to Europe on October 16 last. In view of arrests in India he cut short 
his stay abroad and hurried home with Sjta. Nellie Sen-Gupta. The arrest 
was effected under the orders of the Bengal Government and Mr. Sen Gupta 
was sent to Ycrawada prison from which place he was subsequently transferred to 
Darjeeling. The cause of the. arreat, stated a British official wireless message, was 
that Mr. Sen Gupta aa an agitator attained some notoriety and had frequently been 
sentenced in the past for sedition, and openly advocated a fresh struggle. 

Mr. Raja Rao Sentenced Mr. Raja Rso, Secretary, All-India Congress 
Committee, was tried and sentenced to six months rigorous imprisonment ana to 
pay a fine of Rs. 100 for failing to report himself to the police after his release 
on parole on the 18th January. 

21 *. Arrests and Convictions in Calcutta Nineteen persons were arrested in 
Calcutta in connection with a meeting in College square, processions in Belliaghata 
and alone Harrison Road and picketing before a bank. Miss Amita Dutt, a fifth 
year student of the Calcutta University, was convicted along with 20 others and 
sentenced to undergo three month*’ rigorous imprisonment each for proceeding 
aloog in a procession in Cornwallis street on January 15 in contravention of 
the police ban. Sj. Krishnadas and ten others were sentenced to six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment on a charge of leading a processsion in Burrabazar and 
being members of an uolawfnl association. Restraint orders under the Emergency 
rowers Ordinance were served on nine persona including Miss Jyotirtmoyee 
Gaoguli and 8j. Kshetramohan Mxlak. Proprietor of the ‘East Bengal Socity’. 
prohibiting him from closing the shop or its branches in connection with ‘hartal’ 
etc.— At Allahabad Pandit Mohanlal Nehru, who was arrested in connection 
with a procession at Katra, was sentenced to one month’s rigorous imprisonment 
and to pay a fine of Rs. ICO. 

Twenty-seven persons were arrested in Calcutta in connection 
Wl «* ® eclin 8 # * processions and distribution of unauthorised leaflets. Of the 
arrested persons, eleven students were arrested for leading a procession in the 
ttt 5 eu .°* Gem**! Calcutta, for distributing unauthorised leaflets in Bnrrabasar 
j * or holding meetings at Mysore Park (Kaligbat), Kali Temple Park 

and Manshatolla Park (Kidder pore). Fifteen persons, including three ladies, were 
convicted and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment in connection with the 
ptekeung of a bank, holding meetings and distribution of unauth oris ed leaflets. 
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23ml. Lathi charge at Coomilla Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta ex-M.L.c., and 
ex-L*ader of like Bengal Provincial Congress and Mrs. Dali were arrested 
under the Emcrgrncy Powers Ordinance.— Mr. Asrafoddin Chowdhary ex-x.L.c. 
and ex-Chair.au of Tipperab District Board was arrested for violating 
the restraint order by leading a procession in the town. The police dispersed the 
procession by a lathi charge io which several received injuries and made eleven 
arrests. 

2Stb. Lathi charge at Pe/Mapuram:— There wasa lathi charge at Peddapnram when 
about a dozen people were b-aten by the police for having received, it was alleged, 
some leaflets distributed by Messrs. H. Veerabbadra Rao and Garimella 6ubba Kao, 
urging the people to boycott foreign goods and take to Swadeshi and give up 
drink. The two persons who distributed the leaflets, the ex-Secrctary of the 
Congress Committee ami the “Dictator” respectively, were later on arrested and 
taken to the police station. 

The Viceroy' $ Speech in the Aetmmbly.—" There ran be no compromise in the 
matter of resisting the Civil Disobedience Movement,” declared His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon in his inaugural address to the Legislative Assembly. 
His Excellency, after a comprehensive review of the agricultural, economic 
and financial aitiiAtion in India, said : “I am conscious of no deviation, 
by myself or by my Government, from flic path of conciliation until the Congress 
had themselves wantonly torn lip the path. No Government worth the name 
could hesitate to accept the challenge. While the Government will take all the 
requisite steps to guard against auv aim sc of special powers, there can be no 
relaxation of the measures now in force against Civil Disobedience, as long as 
circumstances exist which make them necessary." 

26th. Arrests on ''Independence Day":— In Delhi two Congress processions were 
taken out, but. the processiomsts were surrounded by the police, and arrested. 
The total number arrested were I Oil of which 2G were later released. Among the 
arrested were Mr. Faridul Hnq Ansari and Mr. Chamanlal, Reporter of the 
“Hindustan Times.”— In Bombay, Mrs. Jhaverbai Jamnadas Dwarkadas, President 
of the Seventh "Emergency Council” and several other Congress workers were 
arrested, when the Cougressites organised processions in connection with the 
“Independence Day”. A Congrcssitc procession which proceeded to Girgauin 
was dispersed. The total number arrested on that day was 75.— In celebrating 
the “Independence Day" in Alimcdabad the Congressites started in a procession. 
The police arrested the women and dispersed the men. Two or three men who 
refused to disperse were arrested but later all were released. Kunugn. who refused 
to allow the police to pull down the national (big flying on his dispensary was 
arreated.— In Karachi three “Dictators" were arrested, when they read the “In- 
dependence pledge” at a public meeting.— Six persons were arrested in Lucknow, 
in connection with the celebration of the “Independence Day.”— In Calcutta 
processions, attempts at holding meetings, and distribution of unauthorised leaflets 
culminated in more than 150 arrests. Twenty-one ladies, one of them a Mos- 
lem, were among those arrested. Twenty-eight persons including two ladies were 
arrested in Howrah of whom fifteen were arrested in the afternoon for conduc- 
ting processions and attempting to bold meetings, Thirty-one arrests were 
made is Scratnpnrc in connection with the hoisting of the National Flag. 
A Municipal Commissioner of Howrah and 12 others were arrested for 
picketing and trying to hold a mooting in Sibpore. Seven arrests were 
made at Bally. One boy was reported to have sustained serious injuries when the 

K lice dispersed a procession by making a lathi charge near the crossing of 
msdowne Road and Kamesh Mitra Road. Tri-coloured National Flags were 
hoisted on many shops, residential quarters and students' hostels in different 
parts of the city, and were, in some cases, taken down by the police.— In Bombay 
midnight demonstrations at Girgaum Bark Hoad took a serious turn when 
the police opened fire on the crowd. It was stated that the riff-raff elements threw 
•tones at the Mbarbavdi police station. Ten armed police came out and were 
ordered to open fire. Two shots wero fired at the crowds and none was injured. 
The locality was seething with excitement. At about 1-30 a. m. an attempt 
was made to sei fire to a police cabin at C. P. Tank. Some bay was pat and it 
was lighted ; but the timely arrival of the fire brigade eaved the situation. At 2 
a. m. a seven lathi charge was mtde st 0. P. Tank. There were n number of 
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persons injured and they were removed to the hospital. The ^Irnkpendsnee Day 
was celebrated on a nation-wide scale throughout the country and arrest 
were made on a large scale. Calcutta lead with 200 • arr est s I nd ndiag 13 
women, and more arrests took place in Howrah. Serampore, Madaripnr and 
shahi. Total arrests in Delhi numbered 103, including 5 under-age girls who were 
subsequently released. Police broke up a procession in Oawnpore by resorting 
to lathi charge and in all 18 persons were arrested. In Bombay Oily the arrest 
reached the record £gnre of lOD and arrests also took plaee in un suburbs 
and mufuseil districts like Surat, Bdgaum and Ahmedabad. 

37th. Sentence in Stevens Murder case Sanity Ohowdhury and 8anti Qhoah were 
senteueed to transportation for life in connection with the murder of the District 
Magistrate, Mr. C. Q. B. Stevens at Comills on December 14. 

28th. Sir Samuel Heart's Apologia “Though dogs bark, caravan passes on” : 
these words concluded a talk which Sir Samuel Hoare broadcasted taking 
stock of the situation in India. Sir Samuel Hoare was glad to find 
that Lord Irwin’s cautious, sympathetic and impartial mind had reached the 
same conclusions as Lord Willingdon and himself. He emphasised that everybody 
had an equal opportunity of judging the facts, os no censorship had been im- 
posed on responsible foreign correspondents. Iu his peroration Sir Samuel Hoare 
emphas i sed : “Our policy is simple, straightforward and sympathetic. It la a 
policy of progress combined with firmness.” 

29th. Police firing in Bombay The Congress observance of the “Frontier Day” 
in Bombay culminated in the largest casualties since the renewal of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, including one killed and 21 wounded by revolver and 
rifte-ahots and nearly 200 injured as a result of repeated lathi charges by the 
police. 

30th. Death of Ex- Maharaja of Cochin His Highness Sir Sri Rama Varma, the 
abdicated Maharaja of Cochin, expired at the “Merry Lodge,” f richer. He waa 
eighty years old. The funeral was performed the next morning in orthodox style 
in the Palace compound, and well attended by officials and non -officials of all 
castes and creeds. All public offices, courts and schools in the Cochin Slate were 
closed for three days as a mark of respects to the memory of the late Highness. 


FEBRUARY 1932. 

1st. Congress Office raided in Lahore : A police party, raided the offices of the 
District Congress Committee, Seva Dal, the Gandhi Ashram, the Azsd Habha and 
the Bal Bharat Sabha Camp, in Lahore. After a thorough search, they seized 
every thing found therein. Utensils and provisions were seized from the Bal 
Bharat which was running a free “lungar” outside the Mori Gate. 

2nd. Arrests and convict ions Dr. Mahomed A lam, the first “Dictator” of the 
Punjab Oongreaa Committee, waa charged before Additional District Magistrate. 
Lahore, to aland hit trial under Section 124-A, on a charge of delivering seditions 
speeches at a Oongreaa meeting. —Mr. Devidas Gandhi, son of Mr. Gandhi, was 
arrested aft the Bailway Station, New Delhi, while he was going to the 
Frontier.— Mr. Haripraaad Mehta and Professor J. Kumarappa, were arrested for 
breach of parole, were tried and sentenced respectively to one year's rigorous 
imprisonment, and a fine of Bo. 2,000.— Charged with having incited the Bangalore 
Cantonment public to disobey the prohibitory orders. Swami Govindanandam of 
M a dr as waa tried and sentenced by the District Magistrate, Bangalore Canton- 
meot, to two yean’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Its. 200. 

3rd. Lahore Ladies Se n t e nc e d Eight women, including Mrs. Hariram, daughter- 
in-law of 8ir Gangaram, Mrs. Sahni, the mother of Mr. Dev raj and Mrimati 
Gyandevi, wife of Mr. Jnng Bahadur, were sentenced in Lahore to four months' 

2 
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imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50, in default to 15 days 1 additional impriaon 
meet, for loading; a Congees* procession which was declared unlawful. Snmathi 
Pushpa Devi daughter of Sir Gangs ram, was flood Ra. 100, or in default, 
sentenced to one month's rigorous imprisonment for the same offence. 

4th. Arrests and Convictions Mr. S;irat Bose, brother of Mr. Subaah Chandra Bose 
was arrested in Calcutta and taken to the Sooni Jail where Mr. Snbaah Bose had 
been lodged. Prior tu bis arrest, Mr. Sarat Bose's bouse was searched by the 
police and papers and cheque liooks were seized.— Mr. Mshadev Desai, Secretary 
to Mr. Gandhi, who was released on parole on the 3rd was rearrested for a breach 
of parole.— He was acnienced on the 5th to 18 months' R. I. and a floe of Rs. 
2U0.— Twelve volunteer* were arrested in Benares for participating in the “Gandhi 
Day” celebration*.— In Allahabad a meeting was held, in the Purnshottamdas 
Park by the Congn***. The Police arrested may persons.— In Ahmedabad 180 
persons were arrested including 50 ladies, Among the latter were Shards Behen 
Mehta, gmti. Nirmala, sister of Seth Ambalal Sarabhai, and Smti Induniati 
bbeth. 


6th. Bengal Governor shot ut :— While addressing the annual Convocation of the 
Calcutta University 11 is Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson, Governor of Bengal, 
was final at five time*, but was unhurt. A girl student named Bina Das of 
the Diocesan College was arrested immediately on the spot with a revolver. His 
Excellency the Governor then resumed his address, and dissolved the Convocation. 
Dr. Dinesh Chandra S *n. rrofesxor of Bengali Literature was Blightly injured. 
Bins Dus is the daughter of Heuimadhab Da*, retired headmaster of the Govern- 
ment Sanskrit College School. Calcutta, And aistcr of the well-known Cougress 
worker, Kalyaui Das, a graduate of the Calcutta University, now serviog nine 
months' imprisonment under the recent Ordinances. Bina Das belonged to Chitta- 
gong. She was a H. A. degree- holder and was iu the usual convocation gown. 
On u search of her room in the Diocesan College hoitel. five live cartridges, to fit 
the five-chambered revolver with which the girl was arrested, were discovered. 


7th. Escape from Midnaporr Jail A daring jail-escape was made from Midnaporc 
Jail, by three long-term prisoners comprising of Dinesh Chandra Majumdar, 
sentenced to transportation for life for the bomb outrage on Sir Charles Tegart, 
one connected with the M'chuaha/.ar Bomb Case and the third connected in a 
mail robbery case. The osrape was discovered next morning after the prisoners 
had several hours' start. None of them were rcarrested. Four detenus also escaped 
from Hijli Special Jail. 

tttb. Mid-night Police Raid in Bombay :— Police officials, who had been keeping 
a strict watch on the movements of certain persons, made a surprise raid on the 
‘itatan House" Oirgnum. at about midnight when four persons from Karnatak— 
all members of the Hindustani Seva Dal— were seen, carrying on deliberations. 
All the four were put under arrest, and a thorough search of the place, lasting 
for over three hours, was made. As a result of the search, a lot of papers, litera- 
ture oud other documents were seized. 

Lathi Charge at Yellamanchili :— While a batch of volunteers were distributing 
boycott leaflets nt Yellamanchili a posse of police armed with lathia proceeded to 
the place aud charged them with lathis. Three of the volunteers received severe 
injuries all over the body. The throe severely injurod volunteers were arrested 
mid taken to the hospital for treatment. 

9th. Congress Flag Removed from Poona Municipal Office :— The Congress flag fly* 
ing on the city Municipal offices in Vishrambag Palace, Poona, was removed. It 
was understood that the Collector of Poona issued au order, under the Ordinance, 
directing the Prceident to remove the flag. 

12th. Publication of Assembly reports : Ordinance no bar :— Mr. C. S. Range Aiyar 
raised a question iu the Assembly, as to whether the privilege enjoyed fey newa- 
napers m hnglaud, in respect of publication of 'reports of Parliament debates, 
had been secured to newspapers in India, under the present Ordinances Mr. 
Range Aiyar raised the issuo by seeking leave for an adjournment motion in 
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connection with the statement, made by .the Home Member, that while freedom 
of speech was secured to members of the Assembly under the Government of 
India Act, the publication of speeches was liable to be determined by the ordi- 
nary law, including the Press Act of 1931 and the provisions of the Ordinances. 
The # President referred the point to the Law Member who gave the following 
opinion : “In my opinion the Ordinances have raide no change in the ordinary 
law of the land in the mutter of publication in the public press, or otherwise, of 
the proceedings of the L'gislaure.” Ou receiving this assurance, the matter was 
dropped. 

13th. Police Firithf in Hasunnbut Two were killed and thirty injured, consequent 
on the Police opening tire at Hasannhud within the Laksam police station area. 
It appeared that despite the indifference of the local people, over 1,000 men 
from Noakhali insisted on holding a meeting and leading n procession defying 
the police orders. In the melee that ensued a Sub-Inspector and six constables 
were injured. The members of the crowd having pelted the police with stones, 
fire was opened with the above result. 

15th. Mob attack on Turapur Police Station —An official report from the District 
Magistrate of Monghyr stated tha r a concerted attack was made on the Turn pur 
Pahec Station and on himself. his servants mid the Superintendent of Police. 
The District Magistrate himself, his servants, the *Supcrinteudcnt of Police nml 
twenty-four police were slightly injured. The police opened fire.— In reply to 
n question put by Mr. ^achchidmiauda Singh in the Hi bar Council on the J8th, 
the Chief Secretary said that on the afternoon of February 15 six volunteers, 
carrying flags tried to enter the thana compound supported* by a mob of 4.0CO. 
The men, he stated, paid no heed to related warnings and a preliminary Inthi 
charge led by the Superintendent of Police failed to create any effect. The 
District Magistrate then fired two rounds with his pistol followed by 78 rounds 
from the constables which occupied about ten minutes. The total casunltica were 
eight killed and five injured. Two of those killed were “prominent Congress 
workers of the locality.” 

Juifjincnt in Convocation Shooting case The Special Tribunal composed of 
Justices C. C. (those (President). M. N. Mukerji and M. C. Ghosh, at the High 
Court to-day sentenced Bin a Das to nine years’ rigorous imprisonment for making 
an attempt on the life of the Governor of Bengal on February 0, while he wns 
addressing the University Convocation. The girl, who was allowed a sent, received 
the sentence calmly. On the question of sentence the Tribunal held that assessment 
of this at this time and in cases of this discretion was a difficult matter 
but they were bound to take into consideration the fact that the accused bad 
pleaded ’‘guilty”. The accused, they remarked, apparently bore uptodntc and 
exemplary character, hut at the same time it would be mere waste of words if 
they expatiated at length on the seriousness of the crime committed by her. She was 
apparently between 2U and 21 and at the thtcsbold of life. Defence Counsel bad 
also drawn their attention to certain other matters. Taking all these into 
consideration the Tribunal thought it fit to award the ubovc sentence. It was 
recommended that the accused should be placed in Class ‘TV* of prisoners. 
—Pleading “guilty” Bum l)»s read ont a written statement ah follows: “I 
fired at the Governor, impelled by my love of country, which is being repres- 
sed. I thought that the only way to death was hy offering myself at the feet of 
my country, and thus make an end of nil my sufferings. I invito the attention 
of all to the situation created by the measures of the Government which con 
unsex even a frail woman like myself, brought up in all the best traditions of 
Indian womanhood. I can assure all that I have no sort of personal feeling 
against Sir Stanley Jackson, the man, who is just as good as my father, ana 
the Hon. Lady Jackson, who is just as good as my mother. But the Governor of 
Bengal represents a system which has kept enslaved 300 millions of my country- 
men and country women 

19th. Mr, Morarji Demi sentenced:— Mr. Morarji Desai, who resigned his post ah 
D eputy Collector during the last Civil Disobedience movement, and became 
Secretary of the Gujerat Congress Committee, was tried and sentenced for breach 
of “parole” to 18th months’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 300 fine. 
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20th. Mr. M. Tricumji sentenced j— Mr. Mathurdas Trie urn ji who was released on 
“parole” on 18tb February, was rcarrcsted, and immediately placod before the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, who sentenced him to ono year’s rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 100. 

Convictions in Lahore Mr. Valdev Miter Kaviraj, 19th ‘‘Dictator,” Punjab 
Congress Committee was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. Brimati 
Pritamdevi, a prominent Congress worker was arrested under Section 108 and 
ordered to furnish two securities amounting to Rs. 1,000 or undergo one year’s 
imprisonment. She preferred jail. Fire Red Shirts and two local Congress 
volunteers were arrested for picketing foreign cloth shops and were sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment and fine. 


2 1st. Congress Day Demonstration in Bombay Reports which were mistaken for 
revolver shots created a panic among a huge crowd of demonstrators assembled 
on the Azad Maidan to observe the “Pun Congress Day.” A party of Police 
chased a crowd towards Dhobi Taloo and following this a report was beard and 
it was believed for some time that the police might have opened fire. This had 
the result of creating a panic ai.d people ran in all directions. The Superinten- 
dent of Police on hearing the report sent for armed police who rushed into the 
Maidan. On making inquiries, however, it was learnt that the sound was caused 
by the banging of the lathis on the tin boxes belonging to the hawkers, placed at 
the Dhobi Taloo end of the Maidan. The scenes on the Maidan were preceded by 
a number of lathi-chargcs on a Congress procession on the Babu Geou Road in 
which over 80 persons received injuries. 

22nd. The Consultative Committee's Discussion The Consultative Committee of 
the Round Table Conference, sat at the Viceroy’s House, New Delhi, from 22nd 
February to 27th. It agreed to the suggestion thnt His Majesty’s Government 
should, at an early date, announce a decision on the communal problem. The 
Committee then discussed the question of Fundamental Rights, and accepted the 
suggestion of Sir T. B. Supru that a statement of Fundamental Rights should be 
formulated in the constitution, subject to the safeguarding of the internal sover- 
eignty of the States. The Committee agreed to the view that property rights 
should be safeguarded and the State precluded from sequestration, otherwise than 
for public purposes and on adequate compensation. The Committee next consi- 
dered the suggestions contained in Article 4 of the Nehru Recommendations. The 
Committee unanimously agreed to a provision for freedom of religious rites and 
usages, subject to public order and morality. Guarantees of liberty and the integ- 
rity of home and property, save iu accordance with the law, and of the right of 
free expression of opinion, of peaceful assembly, when not opposed to public 
order or morality, were agreed to. Equality of civic right of citizens to carry 
arms, and the view or the Committee was all citizens should have the right, 
subject to regulations not based on any discrimination of race or creed. Equality 
of rights for both sexes was accepted, the Muslim members dissenting. The Com- 
mittee accepted the claim of the Depressed Classes that any custom or usage 
whereby any disadvantage or disability is imposed upon or any discrimination 
made against any citizens in respoct of the enjoyraeut of civic rights, should be 
declared illegal. Mr. Benthall, on behalf of Europeans, wanted that it should be 
made clear that the effect of the limitation of Fundamental Rights to “citizens” 
was thnt the rights claimed by his community would not be expressed “funda- 
mental rights” but ab the rights of European British subjects. The Committee 
reaffirmed the principle laid down nt the R. T. C. that the existing rights 
of Europeads in India, iu regard to criminal trials should be maintained. 

24th. Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act passed On the motion of Hon. Mr. 
W. D. ft. Prentice. Home Member, the Bengal Legislative Council passed the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill 1932, by 49 votes to 18 votes. The Bill 
incorporated substantially the provisions of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
to meet the terrorist menace. The Oppositionists included 7 Muslims. Moving the 
passage of the Bill, the Home Member assured the Council that if the (terrorist 
menace disappeared then the Act would be allowed to die of inanition and would 
not be .UBcd for any other purpose than that .for which it was intended. 
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281b. Arrests and Convictions in Guterai Mr. Soraabhai Patel, tenth "dictator” 
of the Gujerat Congress Committee and Mr. Jamnadoa Mathuria were tried 
under Sections 21 and 23 of Ordinance No. 2 on a charge of Attempting to 
acduce Government servants, specially the police, by distributing leaflets. E eh 
was sentenced to 18 months 7 rigorous imprisonment and a tine of Rs. 50. 
Dr. Komarappa was tried, on a charge of breach of "parole. 1 and sentenced to 18 
months' rigorous imprisonment. Mr. Bloriial Lala, one of the Secretaries of 
the Gujerat Congress Committee, was tried for breach of 'parole' and sentenced 
to one year's simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 300. 

28th. Hindu Afaha Sabfta’s plea for general amnesty As regards the ''repressive 
policy of tbo Government of India,*' the Working Committee of the All-India 
Hindu Moba Sabha expressed the opinion that it hod resulted in the complete 
forfeiture of confidence and urged the withdrawal of the Ordinances, general 
amnesty to prisoners and the release of Mr. Gandhi so that an era of goodwill 
and mutual confidence may be restored and the Congress enabled to offer co- 
operation. 

Police Firing in Sheohar The District Magistrate of Muzafforpur reported that 
a determined attack was made on the Sheohar Thana in the SUatnorhi Sub- 
Division by a crowd of abont 7,000, armed with brickbats and lathis. An officer 
and two men of the Gurkha military police were injured by brickbatB. The polico 
fired four rounds and dispersed the crowd Four were killed and eight injured, 
two seriously. There was no further disturbance. 

29th. The Commons Debate on India Introducing the India Office Estimates 
in the House of Commons to-day Sir Samuel Hoarc said that the 
Emergency Powers did not signify the end of the poliay of co-operation. They 
were not evidence of the conflict between British and Indian political aspirations 
but merely a bulwark against anarchy, disorder and revolution, required as much 
for India’s constitutional progress as for the avoidance of strife mid bloodshed. 
"We have repeatedly proved our readiness to work with IndianB provided they 
sincerely desire to work with us upon the basis of the policy approved last 
December by an overwhelming majority of the House of Commons,” concluded 
Sir 8. Hoarc.— Mr. Morgan Jones and Mr. Attlee put up a strong and effective 
rase against administrative coercion and the proceedings were enlivened by Mr. 
Jack Jones’ rough and ready home truths. Mr. Lnnsbury spoke with great feeling 
how futile it was to imagine that India could be indefinitely ruled by force. 

Arrests and Convictions Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, "dictator”, All- 
India Congress Committee, was sentenced to IS months’ imprisonment and a fine 
of Rs. 100 under Section 21 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance.— Dr. Mahomed 
Alum, first “dictator’*, Punjab Congress Committee, was sentenced under Section 
124-A and 17 (2) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, to two years’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of Rs. 100, or three months’ additional imprisonment m each 
case, the sentences to run concurrently. Mr. M. U. Puri, son of Mr, It. R. Puri, 
M. L. A., Mr. Ramanand Naiahnl Singh and Mr. Mandamnlal. “dictators”, 
Punjab Congress were sentenced to one year's imprisonment and Rs. 100 fine. 
Mr. Amritla! Shetb ex-M, L. C., who was served with a notice by the 
Bombay police requiring him to quit Bombay and report himself to the Ahmeda- 
bad police, was tried under section 21 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance 
on a charge of failing to report himself to the Abmcdnhnd police, after 
his arrival at Ahmedabad and sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous im- 
prisonment and Rs, 1 jOOO fine. 


MARCH 1932. 

fat. Arrests and convictions -.—Mrs. Leo la vat hi Munshi was sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment, and Rs. 300 fine, in default to three months’ further im- 
prisonment. Mr. Abid Ali and Mr. K. K. Mcnon, prominent Congress workers 
of Bombay, were sentenced to one year's rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 300 fine, 
in default, to three months’ further im prison roeut. Mrs. Ararat Kour was 
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sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and TV*. 100 fine, in deftrall to 
two months' farther imprisonment for breach of “parole”. 

Judgment in Chittagong Armoury Raid Cave .‘—Curtain was rang down to- 
day niter the protracted trial fir nineteen mouths on the case arising out of tb<* 
sensational raid on the Government Armoury nt Chittagong on the night of 
April 18, 193C. in connection with which 'JO persons were placed on trial* when 
the Special Tribunal consisting of Mr. J. Youuic, I.C.S. District and Sessions 
Judge. (President). Mr. N. N, Lahiri, Retired District and Sessions Judge, and 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Hayc (Commissioners) delivered judgment.— (1) Atlanta 
Singh, t2) Gnncsb Ghosh, (J) Lolcnath Ball, (4) Ananda Gupta, (5) Fani Handy 
(6) Subodh Cbowdhury, (7) Sabay llam Das, (8) Fakir Sen, t9) Lai Mohan 
Sen, (10) Sukhendu Dastidar. (11) Subodh Roy and (12) Riinadhir Das-Gupt* 
wire sentenced to transportation for life. Anilbaudhu Das was directed to In; 
detained in a Borstal School for three years while Nutida Singh was Awarded 
rigorous imprisonment for 2 years. Sixteen others including Netai Ghosh. Haidi 
Nag, Aswini Cbowdhury. Nani Dev, Malin Ghosh, Sripati Cbowdhury, Madhu- 
Miidhnn Gulm, SiiIkkIH Biswas, Subodh Mittra, Sourindra Datta Chowdhury. 
Sukumar Bhowmic.k, Subodh Ball, Hiranlal Ball. Bejoy Scu. Ashutosh Bbntta- 
charjee and Dhirendra Dastidar were all acquitted, but rearrested under the 
Bengal Ordinance. 

2nd. At rath and convict ions: —Mr. Yusuf J. Meherali and Mr. Mukund Mataviyn 
were sentenced to one year's rigorous imprison met and Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 fine 
rcHiiectivcly for breach of “parole*’. Toe Bombay city police attached furniture 
and other materials from Mr. Mchcrali’s residence to realise the fine imposed on 
him. Dr. Jivrnj Mehta. Dean, King Edward Memorial Hospital, Bombay, and 
his wife Mrs. llnnsa Mehta, were arrested nt their residence, under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance.— Mr. Narayan Kao Jnshi, prominent Karnntak leader, who 
was detained under the Emergency Powers Ordinance was released on “parole", 
to-day, but wiih convicted on the next day for breach of the “parole” 
and McuUnccd to one years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 100 fine. Mr. K. 
Bash} am, Mrs. Kofhaimiynki Animal and Messrs. Krishnaswami Chetti. K. V. 
Mttihiikrisliimn, Venkntiah, Uaghiinatha Kao and Jaisingli But ia who were arrested 
on the 27th February for going in a procession carrying black flags in Chinn 
Bazaar Road w*re found guilty -tud sentenced to six months’ R. 1. and a fine. 

3rd. Arrests and convictions Mr. Manibil Kothari was tried, on n charge of 
breach of “parole and was sentenced to IS months* rigorous imprisonment and 
n fine of Rs, 100, in default to .1 months* further imprisonment. I)r. Hari 
Prasad, cx-Prcsidmi of thr Ahnudalmd .Municipality, was also tried for breach 
“parole” and sentenced to one y«ar*s simple imprisonment, and to pay a tine of 
Ks. r»00, in di fault J mouths* further imprisonment. 

7th. Sentence on Mr. (•njmltlns Drstii Dtnbai Gopaldas Desai, ex-Talukdar. and 
two other Congress worker:* of Ahmedahad were tried at Nadiad on a charge 
of breach of “parol. ” order and sentenced to nine mouths’ rigorous imprisonment 
each and a line of Ks. 200, in default to three months’ further imprisonment. 

8fth. "National Vilify before Cummimaf a dm ntnr/cs’':— Several prominent members 
of the Indian Christian community in the United Provinces issued a state- 
ment declaring tlumsclvcs in favour of joint electorates. They observed: “Our 
faith in joint electorates is strong and thorough-going. Even if other minority 
communities do. and separate electorates, we. the Christians, shall stand for joint 
electorates. We believe it. our Christian duty to place national unity and na- 
tional advancement before communal advantages.” 

9th. Arrrsh and Conrictwn* -.—Mufti KifayatuHah, who had been appointed 
“Dictator Jamiat ubClenia-i-Hiiul. was served with orders under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance, to refrain from making speeches or issuing statements.— Messrs. 
Nariman and Munshi and Mrs. Porin Captain who were released on "parole" 
were re-arrested and sentenced by the O.ty Magistrate Rijapur. to 2 years’ 
rigorous imprisonment mid a fine of R*. 2( v » and 1 year’s simple imprisonment 
and u fine of Ks. 100. respectively.— Mr. K. P. Dnraodarn Meaou was arrested at 
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Calicut. while addressing the members of the D ir not to pm disc in Courts. The 
ciise came up for hearing o » the Uth when he was sentenced to nudergo rigorous 
imprisonment for a period of six months. 

10th. Europeans and Reforms A definite and deliberate challenge to what might 
he termed extreme dichardism both in England and India was nude by Mr. 
Yiiliers, President, European Association while addressing a meeting of Darjeeling 
Planters’ Association. In the course of a speech he declare! tint the Associa- 
tion would throw its whole weig it against any Government or party. Hritiah or 
Indian, which sought to play any double game in connection with the policy 
whereto they all subscribed. Flic speech was regarded as the most important he 
made for a long time, as it expressed the urgent need for granting provincial 
responsibility, as well 11 “ preparing to implement the promise of granting federal 
responsibility. 

12th- Seth Jamnatul Sentenced Seth Jamnal il llijaj who was released on “pa rob- 
was re-arrested for failing to report himself t * the police and was sentenced to 
one year's rigorous imprisonment and Ks. 500 fine. 

Pt. Mulaviya inauyrates Strwlcshi Movement : — Pandit IVludan Mohan Malaviya 
nlurled the Swadeshi Movement at a pn»!i • meeting h<’ld in Benares. 
He said that at this juncture there was great need for an All-India organisation 
to promote Swadeshi purely on an ••eoiiomic basis so tha» irrespective of their 
political views, nil Indians might lx* able to join if. He said : I am starting uu 
All-India Swadeshi Suighi Ollice at Hcoar is and request, my countrymen in 
• very town, taluka mid village, particularly those among them, who are not active- 
ly engaged in any other work, for th> uplift of the motherland to organise local 
Swadeshi Sangba in their midst and endeavour to enlist every Indian 11 s a mem- 
ber. 011 signing a pledge that he or she will thereafter u« Swadeshi goods only. 

14th. Delhi Lathi Charge : — In the Assembly Mr. Mas wood Ahmed moved un 
adjournment motion to protest against the lathi charges made on a peace- 
ful and unarmed crowd on the occasion of the arrest of Mufti Kifayatulla. 
From whut he saw personally, it upputvd to him that the authorities were bent 
upon doing mischief. He particularly mention *d an incident of alleged desecra- 
tion of a mosque in Kunch Uihanmn into which he said, the police entered with 
their shoes on. broke the l.iiifem and door, and made a lathi charge on the people 
there and arrested many persons. He warned the Government that unless they 
punished those who were found gmity of this desecration, the Muslims would 
never rest juict for a momem. 

Sentence on Mr. Jairamdu* Mi. Jairamdas Doulatram, Secretary, All-India 
Congress Committee, was «ent need to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment and 
Ks. 1,009 fine. 

I5»h. Mrs. Oantlhi Scntenecd k— Mm. Ktcdnribai Gandhi was arrcstcu and sentenced 
by the Bardoli Magistrate to six mouths' rigorous imprisonment. 

"Peasants’ Day” Demonstration in Bombay More than 100 volunteers 
were put under arrest at Azad Maidan aucl marched to the police lock-up. 
The volunteers entered the maidan in perfect military formation from tin? 
Uirguum end and marched to the Wauddy Itoau end to attend a 
meeting iu celebration of the "Peasants' Day.” Hardly had they ncarod the 
Esplanade Police Station when the police rushed at ♦hem w : th their sticks 
swinging in the air. The volunteers immediately squatted ou the ground. 
They were then put under arrest and marched to the police station in lorries. 
The arrest of these 100 volunteers whs the signal for the large number of people 
who had gathered there to raise Congress slogans and cheer the arrested Con- 
gressmen. The crowd which continued to indulge in demonstration had to be 
chased away by the police and a few mor.. arrests were made, like 19th 
Emfrgci.*/ Council which v:*s at the head of the procession was also arrested 
ulong with the volunteers. Earlier in the day l‘J imthoiis were arrested in the 
Esplanade Police Court where they had come to heal the cases of the Congressmen 
on trial. There was n hartal in the rity. 
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17th. Arrest s and Convictions Thakur Raman and Singh; ex-U. L. CL of Mnzaf- 
fargur waa arretted at Sitamori in connection with Civil Disobedience. Pandit 
Yamuna Karjec, Editor, “Loksangraha,” a nationalist weekly of Muzaffarpur, was 
sentenced to four months’ rigorous imprisonment at Darbhanga. 


20th. H Meerut Day' Demonstration in Bombay -.—Bombay workers observed to-day 
as the “Meerut Day” in commemoration of the third anniversary of the arrest of 
31 labour leaders who were on their trial in the Meerut Conspiracy Case. 
Processions with rod banners and meetings in the Labour area held uoaer the 
auspices of the Girni Kgpigar Union, and other Labour organisations in Hie city, 
marked the celebration of the day aod these demonstrations culminated in a 
largely attended meeting of workers at Lai Maidan, Lai Rang in the evening. 
The meeting was attended by a large numbir of mill workers including many 
women workers from the Bombay Woollen Mills who were on strike. The 
Dock workers who were also on strike, marched fro n their Union’s Office in a 
procession to Lai Baug and joined the meeting at Lai Maidan. 


22nd. Lahore arrests and convictions .'—Congress leaders Messrs. Gopichand and 
Manga! Singh and Dr. Satyapal were sentenced each to one year’s rigorous im- 

K isonment and fine of Rs. 100 in default to throe months’ further imprisonment. 

r. Satyapal, who was also charged for sedition for a speech alleged to have beeu 
delivered at Fcrozcporo, was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 


23rd. Women Prisoners and Delhi Police .— After question time in the Assembly 
Mr. Sant Singh moved sn adjournment motion over the treatment of women 
political prisoners of Delhi daring their transfer to mixed iails in the Punjab. 
He complained that prisoners of a respectable position like Mrs. A sal AU, Ghando 
Bibb Mrs. Durgadas and Miss Usha Devi were so ill-treated. They, along 
with others, commenced a hunger-strike at the threatened transfer to mixed 
jails. Their request for transfer to the Lahore jail was refused. Cbando Bibi 
was bruised when she was being put into a lorry and she bled. Another was 
hurt while being pushed into the lorry. One of the women-poliee used a 
contemptuous term. The Home Member pointed out that Mr. Sant Singh had 
mot made a single allegation supported by specific facts of any mai-treatmeot 
whatsoever. There was no illegality in transferring them from one jail to another. 
It was impossible for the authorities to acoede to the unreasonable and impracti- 
cable request for the transfer only to the Lahore jsfl. The women-poliee nsed 
the minimum force and behaved with great propriety. Force Was used only in 
tho last resort in spite of provocation. 

Conviction in Bombay.— Thirty-six persons described as ' king-makers” and 
“brains behind Congress activities in Bombay City” were charged under Section 
17 fl) and (t) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act with being members of 
unlawful associations. Of the thirty-six ten were acquitted for want of evidence 
of their being members of an unlawful association. Twenty of the remaining were 
convicted and sentenced each to twelve months' rigorous imprisonment and Ra. 
300 fine while the remaining six were sentenced under Section 17. (1) of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act each to 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment aod a 
fine of Rs. 5a 


29th. Support for Moceyee-Ra* a Pact :— The Depressed Classes Association of Delhi 
held a demonstration round the Council house in New Delhi which was watched 
by Lord Lothian and the mcrabei* of his secretariat and many others. They 
carried flags, bearing slams, expressing their belief in joint electorates and ex- 
pressing support for the Moonje-Kaja pact and repudiating Dr. Ambedkar. The 
A kola D e p re sse d Classes Conference held at Murtazapur passed resolutions sup- 
porting the Raja-Mootije pact and urging joint electorates with reservation of 
scats on u population basis. 

New Governor of Bengal .—Sir John Anderson, the new Governor in Bengal 
assumed charge te day. Sir Stanley Jackson and the Hon. Lady Jackson departed 
after formal leave-taking. 
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APRIL 1932. 

2nd. Arrests and Convictions At Com i ilk Sj. Hasan ta Kumar Majuradar was 

sentenced to two years' rigorous aud Miss Labauyalata Chanda. Comilla School 
Headmistress and four other women were sentenced to six months’ simple iu 
connection with a procession aud other illog.il activities.— At Noakhalt eight 
volunteers were senteuced to three months' rigorous and a fine of Rs. 200 each 
for attempting to hoist Congress flag on the Sub- Divisional Officer's Court. 

4th. if oid. Shaukat Alt’s charge of Communatism in Boycott:— Maulana Shsukat 
Ali wrote a letter to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, charging the Congress of picketing 
of Muslim firms in general and the firm of Sirdar guleman Cassim Mitba iu 
particular in Bombay. Mr. Abdul Rahman Mu ha, eldest son of Sardar Sulemati 
Ossim Mitha, issued s statement denying the charge against the Congress. He 
said that Mr. Shaokat Ali’s letter to Mrs. Naidu contained misrepresentation of 
facts. The statement concluded : As an impartial observer. I can say that the 
boycott is not directed on communal considerations. Lastly, it is unfair ou the 
pah of this Messiah of discord— the Maulana Sahib— to use my father's fair 
name, position and influence to create misunderstanding, particularly when my 
father is out of India on a pilgrimage. My father has not given him permission 
to do so. Maulana Shaukat Ali's outburst is mischievous ana out of plsce. 

Stk Permission to hold Congress session refused : — In connection with the proposal 
to hold the 47th session of the Congress in Delhi, Mr. A. H. Lyard, District 
Magistrate, sent the following communication to Mr. J. N. Sahni, General 
Secretary, who, in his letter to the District Magistrate, wanted the use of a plot 
of laud for the erection of the Congress pandal t “In reply to your letter of the 
4th April, 1 am instructed by the Chief Commissioner to say that he referred 
to the Government of India, who have informed him that, as a campaign of Civil 
Disobedience is being carried ou by the Congress, they are unable to allow the 
annual session of the Congress to oe held. In these circumstances, there can 
be no question of placing any land at the disposal of the Congress.— Pandit 
Malaviya, in a statement to a press representative said that the decision to hold 
the annual session had boeu arrived at irrespective of what attitude the Govern- 
ment might adopt regarding it. He added that preparation for the Congress shall 
proceed and hoped that it would be held on the date fixed. 

Mrs. Sarojini Xaidtt on the ban ou the Congress i— Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, acting 
President of the Congress, interviewed, said the news of the ban on the Delhi 
Session of the Congress did not come ns a surprise at. all, but the Delhi session 
would be held on the appointed date. Proceeding, Mrs. Naidu said that the 
Government were payiug a srgaal tribute to the power of the living Congress 
by putting a ban on it almost before the rchocs of the Home Member's state- 
ment, that the Congress was not an unlawful Association, had died upon the air. 


•tb. Arrests and Convictions Mrs. Kam&ladevi Chattopadbaya and 8 others, in- 
cluding seven Desh Scvikas, were arrested in Bombay lor attempting to take mil 
a Congress procession in pursuance of the programme announced tor inaugurat- 
ing the National Week. Alt the principal markets and commercial associations 
in the city observed hartal. Mrs. Kamaladcvi and the other arrested ladies were 
sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 50 fine.— At Lahore 
Miss Zutshi, Dictator of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, Miss 
Satyavad, Mrs. Pindidass. Mrs. Jat Narayan, Mrs. Gangs Ram, Mrs. Choticrjcr, 
Mr. Tarachand and Haji Noor Mahomed were arrested while marching in a 
procession to celebrate the inaugural day of the ‘ Gandhi Week." 

Mb. Arrests in Bombay for Picketing Fifty-two Congress volunteers including 
the Baleshwar Ward Dictator were arrested iu Bombay tor attempting to hold 
flag salutations and picketing the Yarn Margot. 

.“Mb. Ordinance Regime in India C undent nett At the animal meeting of the 
Scottish Liberal Federation. Glasgow. Mr. A. Forrester Paton moved an amend- 
3 
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meot to the Committee’s report referring to India. The amendment condemned rale 
by Ordinances, stating that the delegation of wide executive powers to the , police 
was leading to inevitable abuse with the result that moderate opinion is alienated 
thus makiog more difficult reconciliation without which a satisfactory solution 
of the constitutional problem cannot be obtained. Mr. Paton believed the Ordi- 
nance regime was naviug a disastrous effect upon the relations between Britain 
and India. 

Congress Flag flown in London: —The Congress Flag flew over Trafalgar 
Square on the occasion of a huge demonstration organised by the Friends of 
India 8ociety as a protest against repression in India presided over by Brigadier- 
General F. 6. Crozier at which all speakers condemned “Willingdonism.” 

Police firing in Allahabad Late in the evening a procession was taken out 
in Allahabad by the Satyagrahis but was stopped by the police at the corner of 
Canning and Stanley Roads. The processionists squatted till about 7 p.ra. and 
the police began to move them on, when some stone-throwing took place, and the 
police were ordered to fire a volley. The crowds began to run away, throw- 
ing stones. The police followed them into the city and it was reported three volleys 
were fired. Three men died as a result of gunshot wounds and thirty-six 
injured. Forty-three Satyagrahis were arrested. 

10th. Mysore All-Parties Conference For the first time in the political history 
of Mysore a conference in which all parties in the State were adequately repre- 
sented met at the Town Hall, shimoga, under the presidency of Mr. H. B. 
Gundappa Gowda. The following resolutions were passed:— While welcoming the 
desire of the Indian Princes to join in a scheme of All-India Federation, this 
Conference is emphatically of the opinion that the entry of the States into the 
Federation will not bo acceptable to the people of the States unless the following 
guarantees are incorporated in the constitution of India as conditions precedent 
to such entry, namely (a) that federal citizenship without prejudice to our 
accepted allcgience to the Royal House of Mysore and fundamental rights are 
secured for the people of the States, (b) that the representation of the States in 
the federal legislatures be by election as in British India and not by nominations 
and (c) that the federal court should have power to enquire into and decide any 
question that may arise regarding the infringement of the fundamental rights of 
the State subjects. The Conference urged the immediate establishment of respon- 
sible government in Mysore. 

1 1th. Arrests and Convictions Mr. Gokulchand Hirachand, brother of Mr. 
Walchand Hirachand of Bombay, was sentenced by the City Magistrate, 
Sholapur, to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment aud a fine of Rs. 20.00D for 
failure to comply with the ' parole" order. In tbe course of his judgment the 
Magistrate remarked that he had levied a heavy fine, after taking into account the 
status, wealth and position of the accused.— Professor Valji Desai, inmate of 
Gandniji’s Ashram and tbe thirteenth Dictator of the Gujerat Provincial 
Congress Committee, was sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. Seven 
other Congress workers were senteuced to various terms of imprisonment from two 
to three months. 


12th. Conviction of Bombay li Emergency Council v membets Mr. R. S. Talpade, 
dictator for the Girgaum Ward was sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprison- 
ment and Rs. 2C0 fine under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Mr. M. N. 
Marathe was sentenced to 9 months’ imprisonment and Rs. 100 fine. Mr. Sunda- 
ram was sentenced to 15 months’ imprisonment for disobeying the Police Com- 
missioner's order to leave the city. Four Congress volunteers were sentenced to 
varying terms of imprisonment from four to six nnutha for writing Bhoi-Patri- 
kas Three members of the Twenty-Second Emergency Council were sentenced 
to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. Of the cine volunteers arrested along 
with them, three were awarded six months’ rigorous each, while the remaining 
were bound over for a period of six months. Niue volunteers arrested for flag- 
salutation at Byculla were awarded three months’ rigorous each, while a batch of 
eight were awarded similar sentences. 
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TheBteari Riot Cast Judgment was delivered in the Itwari Riot case to-day. 
Last year about this time one evening a policeman on point-doty stopped a cyclist 
who was passing without a light through Itwari. the storm centre of Congress 
activities in 11)30. When the policeman was about to take the cyclist to the tSana. 
two brothers Basudeo and Xandco interfered. There was an altercation and 
then a scuffle ensued. Soon, a crowd gathered at the scene, but four more police- 
men came to the scene and the cyclist aud the two brothers were secured. When 
the police party of five was removing the prisoners to the thane, a crowd stoned 
and later attacked the police with lathis. All the five policemen were injured. A 
case under Sections 117 and .‘132 of the Penal Code was registered and the fol- 
lowing twelve persons were charged, namely. Xarayan Ambadaa, Basantilal, Brij- 
mahon, Pannalal, Bhola Singh, Vasudco. Kamusao, Ramrangari, Lakauman, 
Vithal and Arkn. Of these Pannalal was the Contain of the Congress organisa- 
tion. Mr. Izuddin, City Magistrate, Nagpur found all the accused guilty and 
sentenced them to two years’ rigorous imprisonment each. On appeal Mr. G. K. 
Agarwal, Sessions Judge, acquitted all except the following five, Basantilal, Vithal, 
Lakshman. Ramsao and Ramrangari. These five prisoners filed appeals against the 
acquittal of the other seven accused. Sir Robert MacXair, Judicial Commissioner, 
heard both the appeals and the revision petitions and delivered judgment to-day 
acquitting the following four namely. Vasudeo, Lakshman, Vithat and Arku ana 
convicting and sentencing to one year all the other eight including Pannalal. 


13th. Lathi Charge in Delhi : — There was a procession to conclude the National 
Week in Delhi. The crowd refusing to disperse, there was a lathi charge. Nine- 
nrrests were made including that of Shrimuti Satyavati, grand-daughter of Swami 
Shraddhnnnnd. 

Lathi Charge at Rajs hah i While leading a procession through the streets of 
Ifajshahi five Congressmen, including the Secretary of the local Congress, 
were arrested l>\ the police, who removed the Congress Hags ana the 
procession by a lathi charge. 

Arrests in Bombay city i/urittg the \atinnat Meek : — The total number of 
arrests in Bombay City during the National Week numbered about 230, includ- 
ing the members of three Emergency Councils. The total number of arrests 
since the revival of rivil disobedience was’ reported to bo about 2,300. Eleven persona 
including the President and nv’mlw'rs of the twenty-third Emergency Council 
who were arrested at the Z.iveri lii/nnr for taking out u procession, were sen- 
tenced by the Chief Pie*dd»Mn»Y Ma i>tra»e to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
and a firm of IN. .V>. in default to six month*' further imprisonment each. Bardar 
Taman Bingh. President of the Emergency Council, was also charged under Sec- 
tion 21 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, ami sentenced to 18 months' 
rigorous imprisonment, and a fine of IN. 300 for failure to observe the .conditions 
of parole. 

Police Firing in Xfanlan A police firing took place in Mardan when targe 
contingents of "Red Shirts" from Xowphera and Cbarsadda areas arrived 
and prevented the voter- *rwn trolling. The .oter* were therefore escorted to the 
polling station but as "Ihvl Shirts" persisted in obstructing, there were two or 
three lathi charges near the Government High School. The. “Red Shirts” replied 
by stoning the police escorting the voters near Ivalkhan. Two policemen were 
injured. The police; were forced to fire one round. Polling was meagre during 
the first, half of the day. As a result of t he above measures, voting increar d in 
the latter half of the day but. ns ; precaution, police escort was again requisi- 
tioned. A party of fifty police, under an Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
returning from May nr to Tfoti w re pelted four times and bad to disperse large 
concentrations of "Red BhirK ’ who were preventing voters from going to the 
polls. They were stoned. FoiirPin policemen wore injured, two of whom were 
removed to hospital. The Assistant Superintendent of Police gave the order to 
0|>en fire and fourteen rounds were discharged. This resulted in the dispersal 
without further trouble of nil the p.cketers. 

17»h. Mr. Pt thick Lawrence's gUa for frimMy action Mr. F thick Lawrence 
addressing the Unitaria .% Christian Assembly at Birmingham, said what the 
Indian people wanted was self-government arid while for the time we might by 
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force kfccp them in Kubjcction a time won Id come when the people would rise and 
wrench themselves frw. Our internal distractions, said Mr. Lawrence, caused a 
failure of the Round Table but he hoped it was not too late to bring a peaceful 
solution of this problem and establish a real self-governing India* Tyranny, 
rebellion and all sorts of things were happening but Britain could give a great 
lead to peace by wise guidance and friendly action. 

19th. Reception Committee of Delhi Concrete Declared Unlawful A Gazette 
Extrac rdinary issued to-day published the following Whereas the 

Chief Commissioner of Delhi is of opinion that the association at present 
known or described as the Reception Committee of the Forty-seventh Indian 
Lationi.! Congress has for its objects interference with the administration of law 
and with the maintenance of law and order and that it constitutes a danger to 
public peace, it is hereby declared by the Chief Commissioner under Section 16 
of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1008 (as amended by the Devo- 
lution Act of 1920) that the said association is an unlawful association withiu 
the meaning of Part two of the said Act.— Following the notification declaring 
the Reception Committee of the 17th annual session of the Congress unlawful, 
the police conducted simultaneous searches in the houses of about 12 members 
of the Committee including Mr. Peary lal Sharma, Chairman, Lala Sbankarla), 
Mr. J. N. Sabnni, Maulana Abdulla and Lala Ilardayal Singh. The office of 
the Reception Committee was also searched. 


20th. Pt. Chandra Kant Mulavsya Sentenced Pandit Chandra Kant M ala viya 
was sentenced at Allahabad to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fiue of 
Rs. 200. He was charged under Section 17 (2) of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, with having assisted in the capacity of Dictator in the management of 
the Allahabad Town Congress Committee, an unlawful Association and with 
having promoted a meeting of the said unlawful Association or some of its 
members by taking out a procession. 

Frontier Council inaugurated His Excellency Lord Willingdon inaugurated 
the Frontier Legislative Council to-day. Special enthusiasm was evoked 
by His .iajesty the King-Emperor's message which H. E. the Vicerov 
read sad by the Viceroy's announcement that the Frontier Crimes Regulation 
would bo suspended for a year to show the spirit that animated the Government. 
Xawab Sir Abdul 2*yum was appointed the first Minister of the Frontier 
Government. 

2 1st Congress Reception Committee me mins rs arrested:— Messrs. Shankarlal and 
Sahni, Secretaries of the Congress Reception Committee and five members of 
the Committee we.e arrested along with Mrs. Salmi and Mra. Kobli. The Recep- 
tion Committee was declined nn unlawful association by a Gazette Extraordin a ry 
issued on the i9th and the office of the Reception Committee was declared a 
notified place. 

Airs. Usha Malaviya convicted Sricnatbi Usha Malaviya. daughter-in-law 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Ma’aviya was sentenced to three months’ simple 
imprisonment and a fine of Ks. 500, in default to six weeks’ further im- 
prisonment. She was arrested on the ‘‘Jalliainvala Bagh Day” while leading a 
procession. 


22nd. » Mrs. Sarqjini Naidu Sentenced A restraint order, signed by the Bombay 
Police Commissioner, was served on Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, on the 20th. The 
order directed her not .o do any act in furtherance of the Civil Disobedience 
movement and not to leavo Bombay City without the permission of the Commis- 
uioner of Pc lice. Mrs. Naidu, disobey big *he Police Commissioner’s order, left 
tor Delhi on 22nd. Bu* »hc train was stopped at Bandra and Mrs. Naidu 
was arrested and brought to Bombay. She was tried th* next day under Section 
21 of the Emergcucy Powers Ordinance and sentenced to one year’s simple 
imprisonment. 

13rA bandit Malariyn Arrested Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, President- 
designate of the forty-seventh Session of the Indian National Coogress, w's 
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arrested. He was served with a notice prohibiting his entry into Delhi. As 
he entered Delhi defying the order, be was arrested. Along with Pandit Malaviya. 
Pandit Govind Malaviya, M*. K. 8. Pandit. Dr. Mangal Singh and Mr. Waman 
Kapadia were arrested for disobeying the restraint order served on them. 


24th. Congress gathering disparted in Delhi At about 9 a. m.. a crowd was 
seen gathering round the Clock-Tower in Delhi, where some Congressmen 
were reading five resolutions which they claimed had been adopted by 
their Subjects Committee the previous night. Seth Raucbordas Amritlal of 
Ahiuedabad, it was reported, w..a the President of this gathering which the 
Gongressites claimed was the 47ih session of the Congress. The address of Pandit 
Pcarylal 8barraa, the annual report of the Congress and copies of the Congress 
resolutions were also freely distributed amongst the crowd. The police were 
soon on the scene, and forming a cordon arrested the whole lot which, it was 
estimated, numbered 150. They were then taken in lorries to the Central Jail. 
8oou after, an Akali 8:kh Jatba of about 90 was seen merging from the Sisganj 
Gurdwara in Chandui Chowk and marching towards the Clock-Tower. They 
were stopped by the police almost in tront of (he Central Police Station, where 
they were arrested and removed to the jail. Similarly, a lrtch of 13 ladies was 
arrested from Chandni Cbtwk. Processions of Congressmen were Aspersed by 
the police by lathi charges. According to official estimate, there were altogether 
030 arrests in this connection. The Subjects. Committee of the Congress was 
reported to have met on the 23rd and passed five resolutions, affirming the 
resolutions of the Working Committee. 

Arrests 'n Stand vi for Flay* Salutation Thirty-five Congressmen includ- 
ing the members of the Twenty-Fourth Emergency Council, were arrested at 
Mandvi while attempting to hold the monthly Hag salutation ceremony, that day 
being the last Sunday of the month 


Congress organisation not illegal -Mr. Morgan .lottos (Labourite) raised in the 
Commons to-day the question nf the Congress arrests at New Delhi. Hir 
& Hoare announced that it was necessary to take preventive action against the 
holding of prohibited meetings the object of which was to further the illegal 
activities of the Congress. Asked whether the Congress organisation had been 
declared illegal urdcr the new Ordinances, Hir 8. Hoarc said that the Congress 
as a whole had not been declared illegal, but the local bodies of the Congress mi 
many instances had been banned. fcJir Samuel .explained further that it was the 
meeting which had been declared illegal and not the Congress organisation. 


Shapttr Mail Robbery Case The hearing of the fchapur Mnil Robbery case 
was included to-day by the Session Judge, Khulna, with the aid of a 
•Ppttal Jury. Th'. Jury unanimously gave the accused Washed Ali and Ft^al 
Shaikh the benefit of doubt and they were acquitted. The remaining three 
accused, Natabar Kuudu, Kanai Lai Biswas and Sycd Ali were found guilty 
under Sections 394, I. P. C. (committing robbery) and 120-B. 1. P. C. (criminal 
conspiracy). Natabar was sentenced to undergo rigorous imprisonment 
for nine years, Kauai and Syod Ali to five years rigorous imprisonment each, 
the case for the prosecution was. that on 27-10-1931, two mail ♦. nnera with an 
extra cooly ’eft Daulatpur Post Office in *he morning with postal mails, went 
up to Shapur, delivered their westward bound mails to a hatch of runners there, 
had their meals and in the afternoon received eastward bound mails from another 
batch pf i '.nnera and left for Daulatpur. When they passed over the bridge at 
Ambhtta and were uodor a big tree near Ghona Kandardanga they were assaulted 
mercilessly by four of the accused with lathis and iron rods. The dacoits then 
decamped with all the mail bags. Information was then sent to the nearest presi- 
dent of the union Hard, who along with a Chaukidar and some villagers came to 
I 8001 lhe »U.ured runners to the Ic ;al hospital. Some of the lost 
were tfieo recovered in damaged condition near the place of occurrence. It 
d * c0,u ^ L 00t ^ * “,“ m of „ R ': 1 - 80 * Out of this amount, 

SS5*L®!JS!2! (r c0 * c , rc 1 b (f he P° Kcc i A ‘‘ tho coufcMiooat 

^toments before the Magistrate out retracted them subsequently in the Session 
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27tb. Mrs. Zutshi sentenced Mr*. L. R. Zutshi, a prominent Congress worker of 
Lahore, and her daughter Mias Mamuohini Zutshi, who were arrested on 6th 
April while forming a procession in connection with the inaugural day of the 
“National Week*’ were sentenced under Section 21 of the Emergency Powers 
Ordinance to rigorous imprisonment for JS months and one year respectively. 
Both were further tried along with live other ladies, namely, Mrs. and Miss 
Pindi Dass. Shrimati Taradevi and Mrs. Jagat Narain under the Picketing Ordi- 
nance. All the seven women were sentenced to four months'. 

30th. Midnapur Dt. Magistrate Shot at Mr. U. Douglas, District Magistrate of Mid- 
napnr was shot at and fatally injured at the District Board Office. Mr. Douglas 

was sitting in the office signing papers, as he was the Chairman of the Board. Sud- 

denly a revolver shot rang out und live others quickly followed from a four yards’ 
range, two hitting Mr. Douglas. Then it was evident there were two attackers 

who dashed outside across the office garden with Mr. J. George, Bub- 

Di visional Officer pursuing them witn a revolver in hand. One of the assassins 
escaped, but the other was ultimately caught iu a dilapidated hut after falling 
over a bush. 


MAY 1932 

1st. Pandit Malaviyu Released Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya. his sou Pt. Govind 
Kant Malaviya. and his grandson Mr. Hridhar Malaviya and also two companions 
of him, who were arrested in connection with the Delhi Congress session were 
released to-day. They were taken out of the jail in a car to Ghaziabad, where 
they were put into a ‘-ruin and allowed to go home. Similarly, 13 women and 65 
men, who were arrested during the Congress Week, were released. 

Dr. Jivaraj Mehta sentenced Doctor Jivaraj Mehta. Dean of the King Edward 
Memorial Hospital, Bombay who was recently transferred to the Bijapur .fi.il wa. 
released in the morning and served with an order asking him to report him- 
self to the police at 8 in the evening. Having failed to report himself to the 
police he was re-nrrested the same night, tried the next morning and sentenced 
to two years’ rgorous imprisonment and tine of Rs. 200 under Section 21 of the 
Emergency Powers Ordinance. 

Lothian Committee Reuort Signed The Franchise Committee's report was 
signed in Simla by all the members except Sir Ernest Bennett, who had to leave 
India a fortnight ago. There was one dissenting minute signed by three members. 
In addition, sonic other members inserted supplementary notes on certain special 
points. 

2nd. Police Rani m Bombay A raid was made by the city police (C. I. D.) on a 
residence at Blmtwadi, Bombay, believed to be a phee whence Congress workers 
carried on their secret work. The place was subjected to a thorough search lasting 
for an hour. Ah a result of the search large quantities of papers, files and other 
documents including lis. 010 in cash vere seized. Three persons found in the 
place and believed to be secret Congress workers were taken into custody. 

3rd. Miss Sofia sentenced Miss Sofia Somji who was released some time back 
from Byculla jail and served with an order by the Commissioner of Police, Bombay 
directing her not to enter the city, was arrested at Girgs^m for defyiog the 
Commissioner's order. She was sentenced to one year’s S. I. 

4th. Arrcats and Convictions Mr. R. S. Pandit was charged with defyiog a 
order prohibiting him from going out of Allahabad. Mr. Pandit had gone to 
Delhi in connection with the Congress, where he was arrested. The Magistrate 
sentenced him to one year's rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 fine.— On their 
refusal to give their thumb impressions two young girls, Nirmala Bar car and 
Jamuna Ghose undergoing a year’s rigorous imprisonment in the Presidei cy Jail, 
Calcutta, were sentenced by the Chief Presidency Magistrate to three months' 
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rigorous imprisonment. The girls were srrested st Comills and sentenced to six 
months’ rigorous imprison sent in connection with ft demonstration at the High 
Court 

Stfc. Congress Bulletins and boycott supplements seixed Four persons were arrested 
and over 3,00 copies of the Congress bulletins were seised by the Police in 
Bombar. when they raided a room in Carel Street on suspicion that it 
was being need as a centre for the distribution of the bulletins. In the mean- 
while the police on a search of the room also took iwssession of large quantities 
of documents, receipts, etc. Three gunny bags of Congress bullet ins as also Boy- 
cott Supplements and other Congress literature, besides stencils and ink, were 
seised by the police in another raid on the same day in a room in Grant Rond 
where they arrested eight persons. 

•tk. Severe Tbrnado in Mymensinyh A severe tornado swept over the Myiuon- 
singh Jail in which were incarcerated 1,200 prisoners and detenus. The iail walls 
were almost razed to the ground, and tin* majority of the ro ds were lifted. It was 
staled that fifteen persons were killed nnd from ?>') to 7.j injured in the villages 
of Mymensingh as the result of the Storm Havoc. The? number of dead in the 
Mymensingh Jail due to the collate of th ? wall w.m twenty-six. of whom seven- 
teen were convicts, two undertrials, two warders, three visitors, and one woman 
and a constable. The damage was estimated at about two lakhs. 

11th. Mautana Abut Kalam Axad releas'd Maiilana Ahttl Kalam Aznd waa 
released from the Jail to-day. it may be recalled that the Maulunn, who was 
then Acting President of the Congress, was arrested two months ago under Ihn 
Emergency Powers Ordinance and detained since then. Immediately after his 
release, he was served with a notice not to participate in Congress activities nor 
leave Delhi without permission. 

13th. Arrests and Convictions : — Dr. J. M. Das Gupta. Ex- President of the Burra- 
Baxar Congress Committee, was sentenced by the Chief Presidency Magistrate. 
Calcutta, to nine months' simple nnd a fine of Us. 200. in default three months' 
further imprisonment, for a speech, alleged to be seditious, delivered on the 19th 
December !**•, in Chittagong on the Dacca and Hijli incidents.— Mr. Bhubani 
Prasad Gbosh, Secretary, Budge Budge Congress, was sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous by the Additional District Magistrate Twenty-four Pargnnas. in connec- 
tion with a speech delivered on the Hijli. Chittagong and Dacca affairs on 12tb 
December last. — Dr. Saifuddin Kitehlcw, Congress leader, who was on his way 
from Delhi to Amritsar in connection with the Moharrurn festival, was arrested 
at the Ludhiana Railway Htation. He was released afterwards and served with 
an order by the Punjab Government not to enter Lahore and .Tullundur divisions 
without the permission of the Government. 

14th. Rioting in Bombay A communal fracas suddenly broke out in Bombay nt 
Nagdevi, a Muslim locality, when Hindu potters, it wn* alleged, were attacked by a 
Muslim mob. The trouble spread to Abdul Rahman Road, the Crawford Market, 
"bendy Bazar, etc. At Phydone, Hindus wore set upon by a Muslim crowd. The 
police immediately arrived on the scene, but as they were unable to quell the 
disturbance, armed police were requisitioned. Stones were thrown nt triim cars, 
Moslem crowds and Hindu passersby assaulted. On the next day, a mosque was 
set on fire but the fire was extinguished. The Hindu inhabitants of predominantly 
Muslim localities were removed from the area. Damage as the result of looting 
of •bops was estimated at several lakhs. About !I0 died and nearly OOU injured 
in the riots. 8tern measures were taken by the Bombay Govcrnnmnt lo quell the 
riots. The rounding of suspects continu'd and over 1.500 were arrested. The 
total casualties during the riots were 1TJ dead and 1 .400 injured. 

,n Bombay To-day’s casualties in the riots included Hi 
Billsa and 150 injured, making the total since the 14tb. 40 dead and 55U injured. 
Ussss of arson and looting of shops continmd to be reported from both Hindu 
and Muslim localities. Forty-five arrests were hitherto effected. 



20th. Comiction in Lahore: —Eleven men including Dr. Bohan Singh who were 
Arrested in a house in Lahore, it was alleged while making preparation for demon- 
atration against the Lothian Committee on the night preceding the arrival of the 
committee, were sentenced under the Criminal Law Amendment Act to various 
terms of rigorous impr'sonroeot, ranging between six months and a year, 
with fine in the case of Dr. Sohan singh. 

Congress procession dispersed in Allahabad -The police dispersed a Congress 
procession which attempted to cuter the Civil Lines in Allahabad and 
made about 15 arrests, including two women. I The processionists tried a 
ruse by dividing themselves into two parts, one coming down to Purushottam 
Das Park and the other going towards the Railway Station, but the police were 
alert and frustrated their plans and dispersed them. 

Death of Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal Mr. Bepin Chandra Phi, the well-known 
poiiticiar and publicist, died of apoplexy in Calcutta. He was 76 years old. 

21st Seth Ranchhodlal Sentenced :— Seth Ranchhodal, Millowner of Ahmedabad, who 
presided over the Delhi Session of the Congress, was tried under Section 

21 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance on a charge of breach of the 
conditions of the restraint notice served on him and sentenced to rigorous impri- 
sonment for nine months and to pay a fine of Ri. 5,000 In default six months* 
additional imprisonment. 

Picketing resumed in Bombay After a lull of over a week in OongreM acti- 
vities the picketing of foreign cloth shops was resumed in Bombay when three 
volunteers were arrested for picketing before Messrs. Whiteaway Laidlaw 'and 
Co. Two of them were sentenced to five and six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
respectively. 

24th. Attempt to hold District Conference foiled The attempt by the Congress to 
hold the District Conference at Allahabad proved a failure. The police 
guarded all the public places to prevent meetings. Orders under Section 144 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code were promulgated. Despite this, a number of 
villagers from the district assembled here and there, but were quickly dispersed. 
Mrs. Mukund Malaviya, daughter-in-law of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. tried 
to hold a meeting near the Clock Tower, but was promptly arrested with 

lour others, and the gathering dispersed by the police. A subsequent 

gathering was also dispersed and several persons were arrested. 

Fire in Charsadda ' The whole of the Charsadda Bazaar, comprising 
about one thousand houses and shops, was destroyed as a ratals of a 
disastrous fire which commenced at 6 o’clock in the evening and was brought 
under control only the next morning by the troopa sod the fire brigade. A 
violent duststorni which raged in Peshawar District throughout the day fanned 
the flames, which continued to spread despite the efforts of the troops and the 
police. 

25th. Arrests and Convictions :~Jitendranath Lahiri, Benares Congress Dictator 
and two other Congressmen were sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprison- 
ment and a fine of Be. 50 each, iu default six weeks impnaoament. Three 
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othera wore senteoeed to tlx months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50 
each, in default lour weeks' farther imprison moot. These six persons were arrested 
while holding a meeting in eonneotion with the Congress work and were confided 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Aet Twelve volunteers who were arrested 
while observing the "Delhi Congress Day” on the 94th May were s e n tenced to one 
month’s rigorous imprisonment each and were also fined. Four other volunteers 
wen sentenced to one jeer’s imprisonment. 


20th. “All- India Labour Day” In pars nance of the resolution of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress Executive, to-day was observed as the "All-India 
Labour Day” in Nsgpur. Mill hands emerging from mills at the end of the 
day’s work formed themselves into a procession carrying the usual revo- 
lutionary and labour slogans and miniature "red” flags, which after passing 
through the business quarters of the city, terminated at the Chitnis Park. A 
meeting was held there under the presidency of Mrs. Indirabai Ruikar. when the 
Labour leaders addressed the gathering. Resolutions were adopted protesting 
against "the repressive policy of the Government," and demanding the immediate 
reversal thereof and the release of All political prisoners and the withdrawal of 
the Ordinances. 


29th. Ban on C . P , . Political Conference :—The District Magistrate of Nagpur pro- 
hibited tbe holding of the Central Provinces Politics! Conference proposed to be 
held on tbe 29th May. It appeared that in spite of the prohibitory order some of 
the delegates were present in the municipal garden in Itwari Buzur. Printed 
copies of the resolution and speeches were distributed. Tbe police who were near- 
by arrested the whole assembly. Tbe total number of persons arrested in connec- 
tion with the conference was reported to be 130. 

Moslem league Deplores Delay in Communal Award: — The Council of the All- 
India Moslem League met in Delhi to-day. when twenty members attended. 

P rominent among them being Mr. /.afarulla Khan, the President, Sir Mahomed 
akub, the Secretary, Mr. Hussain Imam. Nawab Ahmad Yarkhnn of Tiwana, 
Barrister Abdul Aziz, Mr. Akbar Ali, M. L. C. (Punjab), and Mufti Maho- 
med Sadi quo. The Council strongly urged on the British mid Indian Government 
the urgent necessity for an imnudiate decision on the question of the method and 
quantum of Moslem representation in the future legislatures of the country — 
Ccotral and Provincial— in os much as delay in the un noun conic lit of the deci- 
sion bad already occasioned grave discontent resulting in the deplorable incidents 
which have led to acute tension between communities throughout the country 
blocking progress in the framing of the N\ ,v constitution. Inc Council deplored 
tho Bombay riots, regarding the same "as u fresh instance of Hindu in tolerance 
and high handedness." The Council appealed to the leaders of both the 
communities forthwith to adopt and carry into i Meet measures calculated to restore 
peace and good understanding between the two communities. 

Pandit Malaviya's appeal for Snadeslu :-‘ \Vc must give food first to our own 
people, but we should not have ill- w ill towards other countries" said Pandit 
Maaan Mohan Malaviya presiding over a very largely attended public inerting in 
the Towu Hall, Benares, in connection wi h tlu: “All-India IStradcshi Day." The 
Pandit begged people to lake to swadcsbi to secure the economic freedom of 
the country. Pandit Malaviya also issued a slat cment to the press, appealing to 
ruling Princes, Governments and people of Indian States to lake th»*ir full share 
iu the swadcsbi movemeut. 


Communal riot in Alwar An official report from Alwar said On the 20th May. 
a Cbaddar procession was taken out by Muslims to the tomb of Nazrat Mubank 
Ali. During this procession, a quarrel arose on a very insignificant mutter bet- 
ween a Hindu and a Moslem which resulted in communal teusiou unknown iu 
Alwar. At 9 p.m. on that day. a communal riot took place and the military had 
to bo summoned. The crowd defied the military who, after warning, tired three, 
shots. The total uumber killed in the rioting was 3, and the number wounded .19. 
Ouly one person was wounded as the result of firiug by tbe military. Tho police 
and the military patrolled tbe streets for four or five days, after which the 
situation was brought under control. A committee of enquiry consisting of a 
Mahomedau sod a Hindu, with a President, was subsequently appointed to report 
on tho causes o! the riots. 

4 
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Rioting again in Bombay Riots again broke out in the Bombay City to-day. 
The military were called out. Armoured rare patrolled the disturbed 
areas. Police opened fire in Kamatipurs where Hindu and Moslem crowds were 
heavily stoning each other and refused to disperse. Seven were killed 
and 75 injured in the riots on 29th and 30tb May. 

31st Mrs, Mukutid Malaviya sentenced MnVnwl Malaviyn, daughter-in -low 
of Pandit MadAn Mohan Malaviya, was sentenced at Allahabad to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment under Section 17 (2), Criminal Law Amendment Act for 
participating in the District Political Conference. Four other Congrcssites were 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprison incut each, 

Total Convictions rc : Civil Disobedienre movement The official statement 
about the' number of convictions, etc., in connection with the Civil Disobedience 
movement in 1932 showed that the total number of persons convicted since the 
beginning of the movement was 48,002. The number of convictions in round 
figures in each month were January, 14,80tJ ; February 17,8X1; March C.9(X) ; April 
0,200 ; May 3,800. The number in jail at the end of May 1932 was 31,194. 


JUNE 1932 

1st IFardfca Satyagraha Ashram Seiwl by Pol ire A (inzette Extraordinary to-day 

declared as notified the Ward ha Hatyngrnha Ashram and three other plaees 
belonging to Seth Jamnalul Bajaj. A contingent of jiolice was despatched 
from Nagpur and the Sutyugraha Ashram was raided. Eight inmutis found in 
the Ashrain who refused to leave the place were put under arrest, tried and 
sentenced to four months’ hard labour. A tri colour flag found flying on tbc 
Ashram was pulled down. Simultaneously Sethp's private residence and his 
extensive gardens were also raided. 

2nd. Riottny tn Pundri .—There was a serious communal riot at Pundri, a small 
town in Kurnal District. The trouble which bod threatened to breakout 
at the last Id, but was at that time composed, broke out ngain to-day. 
It was stated that several weeks ago during a quarrel between Sunnis 
uiid Shuts, a slaughter house was demolished but soon after, the Shins and the 
Sunnis made up their diflercncrs, and an application was made for the re-erection 
of the slaughter house. 'The question became acute shortly before the Id, and 
the rebuilding of the slaughter bouses was postponed, ll appeured that on the 
2nd June, Moslems with chavis and lathis demolished a portion of the wall 
that was constructed. Three Mahomedans were killed, and 23 wounded, eight 
seriously. No Hindu casualties were reported. The local authorities immediately 
sent additional police and an order under Feet ion 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code was promulgated. Quiet was subsequently restored. 


5th. Situation in Bombay After three weeks of ceaseless bloodshed, arson And 
loot in which nearly 2,00 were killed, Bombay City was cpiiet for two days. Again 
on the 5th June, one was killed and 6 were injured as the result of communal 
strife, when pedestrians were again assaulted and a Hindu sweet-meat shop was 
looted by Muslim hooligans. .Stray assaults continued in the night and a Pat ban 
was set upon by a Hindu crowd. ‘The Path an was rescued by the police who 
had to open fire on the defiant crowd, injuring two. Fifty persona were arrested 
to-day. 


Bomlmu Non-Brahmin Conference :--Tbe fifth session of the Bombay Provincial 
Non-Brahmin Conference was held at Basscin near Bombay, Mr. B. V. Jadhav. 
cx-Ministcr. presided. Mr. Jadhav observed that the policy of striking first and 
striking hard had resulted in making the Congress stronger. The wavcrcre among 
tho Congress workers had been turned into devoted adherents by the “ha.ty and 
high-handed policy of the Government.'* The Conference passed resolutions ex- 
pressing regret that not a single member of the party in the Presidency hud been 
nominated to any of the K. T. C. Committees and, urging fair representation of 
Noil-Brahmins in the services in general and in the Indian Civil .Service iu 
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particalar and declaring that no member of the party ihall be a member of any 
other political organisation. 

6th. Howrah Political Conference banned*:— Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemi, M. L. 0., 
President of the third session of the Howrah District Political Oonferenee, was 
sentenced to four months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 
50 in default to six weeks' further imprisonment by the Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Howrah, for violation of orders sunder Section 144, Cr. P. C Mr. Kalabaran 
Ghosh, secretary of the Reception Committee, was sentenced to 15 months' rigo- 
rous imprisonment. and a fine of Rs. 100. in default to three months* additional 
imprisonment for defiance of an order under the Emergency Powers Ordinance. 

7th. C. P. Political Conference Banned Judgment rn the cases against promi- 
nent Congressmen who participated in the C. P. Political Conference were deli- 
vered. The counsel for the prosecution pressed for heavy fines in all cases and 
said that the fines alone would meet the euds of justice. Mr. Ghanaahyam 
Siugh Gupta, president-elect, was ordered to pay Rs. 1,500. Mr. Thakur 
Chhedilul. Barrister, who presided at the conference session, was fiued Ra. 
1,000. Mr. Chhaganlal Bharuka, Chairman of the Reception Committee, was fined 
Rs. 750 while the Secretary Mr. Dcshpande was fined Ra. 100 and his succes- 
sor Udhoji Rs. 750. 

8th. Muslim Conference Work inn Committee and the Lothian Report : — The Work- 
in# Committee of the Cll-lndia Muslim Conference met in Simla to-day. 
The Committee considered the Lothian Report and was of opinion that the re- 
commendations, if carried into effect, would create a segmentation of the electo- 
rate to such an extent as would render the Provincial and Federal legislatures 
unworkable. The Committee was opposed in principle to the cicatiou or perpetua- 
tion of special constituencies. Should it be necessary to maintain special consti- 
tuencies the Committee would agree to them if they arc for only the transitional 
periods and if the Muslims are given a share in such constituencies in proportion 
to their representation in all the legislatures. “While the Committee recognises 
the need for the protection of all minor minorities", it says “that any scheme 
regarding minor minorities which has the effect, direct or indirect, of reduciog 
the Muslim quota in the provincial and central legislatures will be totally un- 
acceptable to it. The Committee was of the opinion that the seats allotted to the 
Frontier aud Baluchistan iu the Federal legislature were inadequate. 

10th. Sind Provincial Conference banned : — Seventy persons including eight 

women who were arrested in connection with the holding of the Hind Provin cia l 
Conference, were convicted by Mr. W. N. Richardson, City Magistrate, Karachi, 
und sentenced to four months' rigorous imprisonment each. Five Apologised 
and were released on giving an undertaking not to participate in Congress 
activities. Four boys were awarded Bix stripes each. 

12th. Bomb thrown on District Magistrate at Rajbari : — A bomb was thrown at 
the District Magistrate, Rai Bahadur Hurcshchandra Bose, and the Police Super- 
intendent Mr. Habibur Kchman. just whin the train left Rajbari Station, 
E. B. Railway, en route to Farid pore. The bomb which missed aim, fait the next 
compartment, which was empty, smashing the wood work and windows. 

13th Punjab Political Conference banned For disobeying the District Magistrate's 
mder limiting his activities to the Lahore Municipal area, Ramdev A chary a, 
President of the Punjab Political Conference who was arrested on his way to 
Amritsar, the venue of the Conference, was sentenced by Mr. Lewis, 
Additional District Magistrate, under Section 21 of the Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. 100, 
in default to undergo three months’ additional imprisonment. 

Military operations against Terrorists in Chittagong : — Getting cerain infor- 
mal ion „ Captain Cameron, with a small military party, raided the 
house of the late Nabin Chakravarty in the village of Dhaighat, four miles north 
nf the latiya military camp, to-day. While they were trying to secure 
some suspects in the upper storey of the mud- walled building, an armed revolu- 
tionary pushed back the Havildar *d shot dead Captain Cameron. The re- 
volutionary was pursued by the Gurkhas and shot dead. Another revolutionary 
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tod at the police party from the house, to which the police replied. Two women 
and one youth were arrested from the boose. The body of Nirmal Chandra Sen, 
one of toe Chittagong armoury raiders, was found in the house. 

18th. Police firing in Meherpur One person was killed and several injured 
as the result of police firing during a disturbance in Meherpur. The 
disturbance was stated to have followed the attempt to hold the Nadia District 
Political Conference. The official version of the incident said that an ezeited 
mob three thousand strong attacked the Sub-Divisional Officer and several other 
officers. The police then fired ten rounds as a result of which one diod and five 
wssu injured. 

21*. Mr, Deskpande arrested Mr. Gangadhar Rao Deshpande, Karnatak Con- 

S sa leader and President of the All-India Congress Committee, was arrested in 
ganm by the Deputy Superintendent of Police, under Ordinance No. 2 
of 1832, He was lodged in the Hindalga jail as a detenu. His house 
was also searched by the police. 


28th. Communal Ride again in Bombay : — Communal riots re-commenced in 
Bombay, necessitating in some oases the opening of fire by the police. The 
trouble started in Golpitba where a number of pitched battles between 
Hindu and Moslem mobs raged. The police had to open fire a number of times 
to disperse the rioters. The trouble then spread over a much wider area, includ- 
ing the mill area and wai accompanied by looting and anon. A Mahomedan 
funeral procession taken out through the Kalbadcvi Road, a prominent Hindu 
locality iospite of the warning of the police led to a serious clash necessitating 

S riice firing. Consequent on the attempts of Mahomedans to defy police ordera 
' persisting in taking out funeral processions along Kalbadcvi Rond and other 
indu localities, which resulted in serious clashes between the two communities 
the Police Commissioner issued an order specifying the route for funeral 
processions of Mahomedans. A curfew order was re-introduced. The military 
was called in and placed at strategic points in the riots area. 


29th. Convictions in Calcutta Political Conference Shrimatis gusamadevi and 
guramadevi were sentenced to four months’ rigorous imprisonment and a 

fine of Rs. 30 in default one month more each for attempting to hold a political 
conference in Howrah on 26th June. For the same offence, two Congress 
workers were sentenced to six months’ rigorous each and one to five months’ 
rigorous. All were fined rupees thirty in default one month’s further imprisonment. 

30th. Kaira Political Conference The police arrested at Nadiad about 

I, COO persons including 300 ladies in connection with the Kaira District 

Political Conference which was announced to be held there. 

Mr. Maganlal Patel, President of the Conference, was also - arrested. 
Many persons were also detained from Nadiad railway station as 

they alighted from train as they were believed to be going to attend the Con- 
ference. It was also reported that several processions were taken out but were 
dispersed by the police by a cane charge os the processionists refused to disperse. 
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INDA IN HOME POLITY 

INTRODUCTION 

1. Tiie Close Of The Second R. T. C. v — ' 

The year 1932 opened under circumstances in India immensely inter- 
esting in their context and piquantly dramatic in their appeal* The Se- 
cond Round Table Conference with Mahatma Gandhi as the sole Con- 
gress representative sitting in it bad already closed its session. The 
British Premier had as usu.il nude his last speech reiterating the^ideal 
to be pursued and policies to be followed in the framing of a future 
constitution for India. lint the ideals had not assumed a definitely tan- 
gible shape and the policies a consistently agreed outline either in that 
speech or in the White Paper which purported to embody the results of 
the Conference. The session had been momentous not for the solid 
greatness of the results achieved, but for the width and depth of the 
interest created by reason of tli? Congress participating in it through 
Mahatma Gandhi. Though the Congress representative had been sincere 
in his desire fur cooperation and spoken with his characteristic modera- 
tion, his demands on behalf of tlu Congress had left no illusions in 
any quarters as to the entrenched position of the vanguard of 
political thinking in India. Gandhiji had taken his stand substantially 
on the mandate lie had received from the Congress. The British reply 
to this had not of course been a definite “No”. For there had still 
been a talk nf a “transition period” during which only Defenco and 
Foreign Relations were to be reserved as Crown Subjects ; and though 
certain safeguards in regard to India’s financial obligations, security of 
the Service?, rights and interests of the minorities, commercial indiscri- 
mination. and steady working of the constitution had been stressed with 
unrclaxcd insistence, it had still been affirmed that safeguards* effective 
as they must in every case be, were to be “in the interest of India.” 
So there had not been a definite break from the position of the Delhi and 
Simla Settlements. Nevertheless the Congress delegate had made clear 
the divergence between the Congress view point and that of the British 
delegates representing the British parties. Whatever might have been 
the Diehard mentality or even the average Conservative mentality with 
regard to the character, duration and future prospects of the British 
governance of India, there had at least been a substantial unanimity in 
the Conference and also in the utterances of responsible statesmen in 
England anil India about the ultimate pattern to which the Indian cons- 
titution was to be made to progressively conform — equal partnership with 
other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. It was thought 
that the Compress— though it had adopted: independence as its goal— would 
mAe no difficulty ..bout the ultimate pattern if it gave the substance 
of independence. But »t was also made clear that not only the ultimate 
pattern mu?t be real and substantial to be acceptable by the Congress 
party, but that the constitution to be immediately set up in India must 
conform to or reproduce the ultimate patt .*n ir a real and substantial 
measure. It was recognised by the Congress school of thought that the 
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transference of power and responsibility from British hands to Indian 
would inevitably require some time and necessarily involve certain re- 
servations and safeguards to begin with ; but it contented that, firstly, 
the minimum of time required for effecting transference should ab initio 
be defined ; and, secondly, that the reservations must be such as not to 
•willow either central or provincial responsibility ; and, thirdly, 
Hurt the safeguards must all be clearly and demonstrably in the interest 
of India* In brief, the Congress wodld steer clear of the dilemma of 
Mr. Churchill — if the safeguards be effective, self-government is a sham ; 
and if self-government be real, the safeguards are a sham— by trying to 
make the proposed safeguards primarily and effectively subservient to the 
needs of real self-government in India. 

II. The Dilemma : How It Could Be Solved 

It may be conceded that Borne British statesmen also were honestly 
anxious far a solution of the Indian Problem that might steer clear of 
the dilemma. They honestly believed that the reservations and safeguards 
were needed as much for India as for Britain ; that without the expert 
control and supervision ef She British Pariiamont exercised through the 
QwvsmrGenenl over oeotain vital matters of the Indian .administration 
such as Defence and Foreign Relations, and without the checks and ba- 
lances of the safeguards, the new experiment of democracy in India 
modi be euro to end in the production of a Btate of affairs not far re- 
moved from anarchy and confusion. In that event not only all the ves- 
ted interests of Britain in India would be ruined, Put the vital prospects 
of Indian Progress itself would be jeopardised. British rind has for a 
long time nursed itself on the gospel of 1* e aacrodness of the Indian 
trust and Britain's mkatoa in India; and it would be only just to 
ooucede that the gospel had, and still has and will continue to have, 
many h o n e st adherents inside and outside of government. In confor- 
mity with this habit of thtnVtng in regard to the fundamental needs of 
order and progress tu India, certain propositions are held to be nearly 
self-evident by the avenge Britisher : First, India is not, and for a 
considerable period wiH not be, in a position to undertake her own de- 
fence against foreign aggression and interna! commotion without the 
oxnert assistance and supervision of the British Army and Navy, and that 
Indianiiation of the Army and transference of military control must, there- 
fore, be a slow and umtious process. Secondly, i~ view of the political 
backwardness of the Indian masses and great diversity of raoes, classes 
and interests, the new experiment of democracy in India most be under- 
taken with the utmost care and caution, reserving substantial powers in 
c*«e of emergency in the hands trained and experienced in the art of 
ruling and maintaining order. Thirdly, certain power, should bo like- 
wise reserved . in the hands of the presort rulers to :afeguard tin inter- 
ests c; the minorities in view of the existing communal antagonisms and 
possible encroachments by the future majorities in power. And, fourthly, 
conditions must He satisfied for the due dischaige by India of her finan- 
cial obligations and for the maintenance at the proper level of the 
financial credit of India in the world market These are the first prin- 
ciples which the a verge Britisher accepts without doubt and question 
and it is upon the foundation of these principles that he will consent 
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to build any structure of Indian swaraj. Ho thinks that he can not 
usefully and even honestly cooperate with a party in Indian constitution- 
building which docs not. aud will not, admit these first principles. 

III. Congress Position Ani> the hrst Principles of Government 

The Congress had not accepted these as first principles when it had 
consented to be a party to the second Round Table Conference. The 
Government knew that it had not done so. Still each party hoped that 
a frauk and unreserved talk over the table would enable either party 
to see and appreciate the reasonableness of the position of the 
other. The British members hoped that by such discussion the Con- 
gress would be converted into a practical acceptance of their first prin- 
ciples ; and Gandhiji also hoped that by such discussion the way might 
be laid for an understanding hi the responsible quarters of tho Indian 
nationalist position that India is not only eager but fit and ready now 
to undertake the responsibility of managing her own affairs, and that 
the necessary transference of responsibility from British bauds should 
be cilcctcd with the least possible delay and a minimum of temporary re- 
servations. Take for example the question of Defence. The Congress 
did not af-k the British officers and men to forthwith leave India, but 
to serve under a responsible and democratic Indian government — assist 
that government in the all-important task of bnilding its own ^ national 
militia— army and uavy aud air-force ; it being definitely settled that 
both the Indian military policy and the military budget will be under 
the control of a cabinet responsible to the India?' legislature. But 
British slate-men could not see their way to abdicating Inis control in 
the immediate future. Both military y>olicy and military budget will 
continue to be under the control of tl>e British Parliament exercised 
through (lie Governor-General of India. We may luive Advisory Mili- 
tary, Councils acting on the basis of usage and convention ; and. if doccs 
siry, arrangement* may also be made for keeping the transferred and re- 
served branches of the government in touch with each other ; but the 
Viceroy’s responsibility for the Crowu Subjects, especially Defence, can 
not be whittled down aud rendered dubious In any case. As regards 
Ihc question of Iudiaiusntion, the Skeen Committee and Rawtinson Com- 
mittee an 4 , so forth had held enquiries and made their reports, but Go- 
vernment cannot bind itself to their recommendations — in other words. 
Government cannot commit themselves to any fixed time fable in ad- 
vance or any cut and dried scheme of Indianisation. Now these being 
the relevant view point?., the Congress and Government could hardly 
be expected to move out of (heir respective fundamental position and 
meet rich other half way. A* in this matter, so in the other matters 
of Foreign Relations, f inance and Home Administration. In short, Go- 
vernment could cooperate with the Congrw only on the basis of the 
first principles as embodied in the December White Paper of i931. 80 
though that White Paper had left many questions still open, had sent 
out several Committees to India to study the Indian problem first-hand 
and devise ways and means, and further, had foreshadowed a third and 
fina- session of the R. T. C “to sign, seal and deliver” the deed of 
agreement to the British Parliament for decision and action, it was evi- 
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dent that the Congress and Government were already at the parting of 
ways when the second session of the R. T. C. broke in December 1931. 

We need not refer again to'the Communal Problem which had proved 
to be a veritable rock on which the Ship of the second R. T. C. had 
come to grief. Even the great influence and earnest endeavours of 
Gandhiji had been of no avail to produce communal amity and agree- 
ment in London. On the contrary) differences had been accentuated 
rather than attenuated in the second session of the R. T. C. In fact, 
there had been a Minority Pact against the position as taken by the 
Congress delegate regarding communal solution. There was the humi- 
liation of the Indian delegates failing to put their house in order, and 
therefore having to await in a purely domestic affair the arbitration by 
an outsider in the form of what was called afterwards the Communal 
Award. 

IV. The Situation Before Gandhiji’s Landing 

Nor need we refer again to the intensely acute situation in some of 
the provinces in India when on the 28th. of December Gandhiji landed 
in Bombay. Menacing storm clouds had been gathering on the Indian 
sky for a long time past, and it required no shrewd observer of men 
and things to forecast that a thunderstorm was about to break in fury. 
There was the agrarian trouble in U. P. which had already passed 
beyond the chance of cure by diplomacy and negotiation and had to be 
dealt with by an heroic sunrical operation — the U. P. Instigation Ordi- 
nance. The Red Shirt activity in the Frontier Province and the Ter- 
rorist activity in Bengal had also called for similar heroic and drastic 
measures from the Executive Government. Many of Gandhiji's trusted 
colleagues had already been clapped into prison. In brief, when Gandhiji 
landed in Bombay, he found that the Delhi Settlement was all but dead« 
and what remained for him to do, as the joint parent of that Agree- 
ment, was to wait for a few hours till the corpse were laid# \/ith or 
without ceremony, on its funeral pyre, and he asked to perform the 
last obsequies. 

V. Hrs Wire To the Viceroy 

On December 29 he sent a wire to the Viceroy in which he said 
that he had been unprepared for the turn of events in India during 
hia absence in London. He referred to the Frontier .nd U. P. Ordi- 
nances, shooting in the Frontier and anests of valued comrades in both 
the Provinces, and added that on the top of all this the Bengal Ordi- 
nance awaited him. Naturally he found himself in a position of per- 
plexity. For though he had not been able to subscribe to the principles 
of the White Paper issued in London* he had come back not minded 
to give battle, but to strive to explore every possibility ni offering fur- 
ther cooperation. In that tel^rram he expressed his sense of perplexity 
in these werds . W I do not aoow whether I a* . to regard these as an 
indication that friendly relations between us are closed or whether you 
expect me still to see and receive guidance from you as to the course 
I am to pursue in advising 'he Congress.” These words should not 
from any angle of vision lend themselves to a construction indica- 
ting that Gandh^'i was already in a war mood, and that he was merely 
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waiting for a formal gesture from Delhi to tear up the Agreement. The 
language of the telegram was as plain as any language could be that 
Gandhiji was still eager to see the Head of Government and seek guidance 
from him as to his future course. What he said amounted to saying 
that his advice to the Congress would be given in the light of, if not 
in actual conformity with, the guidance he received from the Viceroy. 

VL The Repi.y 

The reply to this telegram was sent by the Private Secretary to IL E. 
the Viceroy on December 31. The reply while asking for cooperation 
from all parties said that cooperation must be mutual and observed 
— “Government cannot reconcile the activities of the Congress in 
the United Provinces and the Frontier Province with the spirit of frank 
cooperation which the good of India demands”. The reply after referr- 
ing to the emergency measures that had to be adopted in the U. P. and 
N. W. F. Provinces in view of the exceptional circumstances existing 
there (for which the Congress Committees concerned were held to be 
largely responsible) made certain observations in the concluding para- 
graph which were widely felt as unfortunate, and which even the staun- 
chest cooperators and friends of Government thought had better been 
left unsaid. We quote the whole of that paragraph : “You have your- 
self been absent from India on the business of the Round Tabic Con- 
ference, and, in the light of the attitude you have observed there, His 
Excellency is unwilling to believe that you approve of the recent^ ac- 
tivities of the Congress in the United Provinces and in the North 
Western Frontier Province. If this is so, he is willing to sec you and 
give you his views as to the way in which you can best exert your in- 
fluence to maintain that spirit of cooperation which animated the pro- 
ceedings of the Round Table Conference, but Ilis Excellency feels 
bound to emphasise that he will not be prepared to discuss with you 
any measures which, the Government of India, with the full approval 
of His Majesty’s Government, found it necessary to adopt in Bengal, 
the United Provinces, and the North Western Frontier Province. These 
measures must, in any case, be kept in force until thc> have served 
the purpose for which they were imposed, namely, the preservation of 
Law and Order essential to good government.” 

VII. Some Aspects of the Repi.v 

It was very widely felt even in quarters outside the Congress circle 
that the Government of India ought not to have so unceremoniously 
banged the door in the face of Mahatma Gandhi by imposing the two 
conditions to which he as a man of proved honour and as the responsible 
leader of the Congress party could not be expected to submit. It was 
thought that it would have been more polite and more politic if Gandhiji 
had been granted an unfettered interview with the Viceroy in which 
the two persons could have placed all their cards on the tabic and 
talked the matter over freely between them. It was thought that it 
frank and face to face discussion of the situation anj the government 
measures adopted in relation thereto would have gone a long way in 
tbe situation and minimised the chances of a renewal of Civil Dis- 
obedience. Gandhiji had sought the interview hh a seeker of light and 
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guidance, and he had made no conditions, showing that his mind had 
not been made up as regards the course he was to follow or the line 
of action he was going to advise the Congress to follow. He was open 
to conviction and correction. The die had not been cast irrevocably on 
his side in spite of the Red Shirt activities in the Frontier Province 
and No-Rent activities in the United Provinces. AVhatever might have 
been the influence of the fire-brands and left-wingers in the Congress 
camp, Gandhiji’s influence was greater, and if he could be convinced of 
the justice and fairness of the Government case, the probabilities were 
ninety-nine to one that he would have been able to convert the Congress 
majority to his view point and make it obey the word of command of 
its General if it cried “Halt”. It was thought uncharitable to the great 
leader to assume in advance that he would consent to play the puppet 
in the hands of the extremists in his camp who had been smelling the 
intoxication of battle and snorting fire like impatient gallant steeds of 
war. Qandhiji’s antecedents in London should also have inclined one 
to think that he had come back to India as a harbinger of peace and 
cooperation rather than of war. All his uttcrauces and actions during 
bis temporary absence from Iudia in connection with the business of the 
R. T. C« had shown him no doubt as a valiant champion of the Con- 
gress cause, but they had also shown him as essentially a man of peace 
and a co-operator by temperament. Some misleading insinuations —for 
example an Italian report— purporting to give out that he had had 
enough of co-operation and negotiation, and that be was determined to 
renew Civil Disobedience, lie had taken care to promptly repudiate. 
Thero had no doubt been a talk of “sacrificing a million lives if need 
bo” ; but whatever that might or might not mean, it did not mean to 
the man in the street that Gandhi ji was going, just after landing on the 
Indian soil* to call for a non-violent array of a million men and forth- 
with give battle to the powers that be. Possibly that statement or simi- 
lar statements meant that the possibility of a renewal of Civil Disobe- 
dience in the event of the Congress demands not being in substance 
conceded was not dead ; but it was not thought that Gandhiji was eager 
to revive what had been suspended. His eagerness was rather in the 
other way. It was therefore regretted even by many- moderate men and 
women not subscribing to the Congress gospel that Government had not 
socn its way to granting to Gandhiji the interview he had sought for 
clear of restrictions. 

VIII. Gandhi-iis Rejoinder to the Reply 
On January 1, 1032, Gandhiji sent his rejoinder to the reply from 
Viceroy. Wo will again quote a few lines from the rejoinder : “I had 
approached as a seeker wanting light on questions in which I desired to 
understand the Government version of the very serious and extraordi- 
nary measures to which I made reference. Instead of appreciating my 
advance. His Excellency lias rejected it by asking me to repudiate my 
valued colleagues in 'advance and telling me that, even if I had become 
guilty of such dishonourable conduct and sought for an interview, I 
could not even discuss these matters of vital importance to the nation.” 
Gandhiji then proceeds to refer to the situation in the Frontier Province, 
and says that no prunfi facie warrant existed there for the passing of 
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the "extra-legal Ordinances”, deportation without trial of Khan Saheb 
Abdul Gaffar, and other drastic measures including shooting. There 
might be. says GandhijV three hypotheses as to the oftence committed 
by the Khan Saheb. He might have claimed complete independence as 
the goal of the nation. But the Indian National Congress had also done 
so (Lahore, 1929). The Government had not taken exception to it. 
The Congress mandate? too had pressed the same demand, and no body 
had gagged him in London while he had been reiterating that demand. 
If the Khan Saheb had refused to take part in the Durbar, that refusal 
by itself constituted no offence demanding summary imprisonment If, 
lastly, the Khan Saheb had been guilty of promoting or fomenting 
racial hatred, the proper course would have been to drag him through 
the prescribed ordeal of an open trial. 

IX. The Government Position with Regard to Extraordinary 

Measures 

The Government answer to this it should not be hard to guess. 
When and so long as normal conditions prevail in. the land, it is expe- 
dient to let the ordinary laws of the land run their ordinary course ; 
but when and to the extent that, extraordinary circumstances arise which, 
if not promptly and resolutely met, threaten to go beyond control, extra- 
ordinary measures have necessarily to be adopted by executive notion, if 
not by legislation. The maintenance of Law and Order which supports 
the fabric of the State and Society, the primary concern of every 
government : any measure and every procedure is or i« not justified ac- 
cording as it does or does not simplify the primary task which any 
government worth the name must have in view. So long as ordinary law 
and ordinary procedure suffice co achieve this end, government need not 
think of going beyond them ; but when they do not suffice* and the vi- 
rulence of the disease calls for drastic measures, it will be simply suici- 
dal for any government to Bit idle or to hesitate to take adequate extra- 
ordinary powers to deal with the situation. Now, consistently with this 
first principle of governance, the Government of India took an extra- 
ordinary step in the Frontier Province when the situation there was 
sufficiently grave, and when it was evident that it would have been gra- 
ver if timely action had not been taken to cope with it. In a situation 
of great commotion and stress, it was expedient to arrest the activities 
of the leaders of the trouble, and, to remove the prime mover himself 
from the scene of his disturbing influence. To drag him through a pro- 
tracted trial' on the spot was to keep him before the foot-lights on the 
stage : it might result in putting a premium on the very disturbing in- 
fluence that he might ha$c wielded and exercised. In short, the Govern- 
ment of India acted precisely upon this principle when 2 or 3 days later 
the greatest prime mover himself was removed from the scene of his 
action and clapped into the Yervada Jail. 

X. The Need of Caution in That Position 

Students of politics will not all accept this political philosophy in toto 
but none perhaps will say that it is the philosophy of tyrants and 
despots only which no liberty-loving fellow would care to touch with a 
pair of tongs. Abnormal diseases cal) for abnormal remedies I no doubt 
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Bat every good doctor would make sure that his remedy prescribed does 
not prove worse than the disease. There are some remedies that may 
have the effect of suppressing some of the surface manifestations of the 
disease, but which either do not touch the root causes of the disease or 
have the effect of aggravating them. In having to deal with a widespread 
and deep-rooted popular distemper, quack remedies, specifics and mira- 
cles” have especially to be beware of by the pundits of the complicated 
healing art of government By removing a prime mover and arresting his 
colleagues or associates, certain superficial manifestations of the trouble 
may be for a time allayed. But the question will remain and will have 
to be faced — Have we not stopped the safety valve of the simmering 
boiler and made its very sullen silence the condition and index of its 
reaching the point of danger ? Will not our measures have the effect of 
deepening the discontent and driving it underground as the phrase is ? 
We may assume that the Government kept themselves awake to this 
possibility ; for, we found them following what Sir Samuel Hoare called 
a Dual policy with reference to the situation in India — proceeding with 
the constitutional business in the R. T. C., and taking all measures, dras- 
tic or otherwise, extraordinary or otherwise, for the preservation of Law 
and Older and respect for them. It is true that a Dual policy came in 
right earnest to be pursued— and it had not been pursued half-heartedly 
before now — but it was widely thought that its results were at least of 
a dubious nature. We shall advert to this later. 

XII. Other Matters In Gandhiji’* Rejoinder 

Gandhiji in his rejoinder referred also to the cases of U. P. and 
Bengal. In the first, he thought that there had been a misunderstanding 
of the motives and actions of the Provincial Congress Committee by the 
Government. Congress had neither sanctioned nor encouraged a no-rent 
campaign in the U. P., but had only advised under certain circumstances 
suspension of the payment of dues pending negotiations ; and that Mr. 
Sherwani on behalf of the Congress Committee had even offered to with- 
draw this advice if the U. P. Government on their own initiative should 
have suspended collection of dues in view of the sad economic plight of 
the peasantry in the United Provinces. Gandhiji thought that any 
Government jealous of the welfare of the masses in its charge would 
rather welcome the voluntary cooperation of a body like the Congress. 
As regards the terrorism in Bengal, Gandhiji assured the Government 
of the whole-hearted cooperation of the Congress in their attempt to stamp 
it out by all proper means, but the Congress, he said, would have none 
of the Ordinances which he characterised as “measures of legalised 
Government terrorism.” He agreed with the Viceroy that cooperation 
must be mutual, but added— “Your telegram leads me irresistibly 
to the conclusion that Hfe Excellency demands co-operation from 
the Congress without returning any on behalf of the Government. 
I can read in no other way his peremtory refusal to discuss these 
matters which, as I have endeavoured to show, have «t least 
two sides. The popular side I have put as I understand it but, 
before committing myself to a definite judgmeut, 1 was anxious to 
understand the other side, that is, the Government side, and then 
tender my advice to the Congress.” 
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XIIL His Appeal for Reconsideration 

Then haying reaffirmed his position that he had sought for an inter- 
view with an open mind and a deliberate intention of receiving guidance, 
he made an appeal for reconsideration by the Viceroy, which, as regards 
its sincerity and earnestness, it would be hard to beat We quote the 
entire paragraph : ‘If it is not yet too late, I would ask His Ex- 
cellency to reconsider his decision and see me as a friend without 
imposing any condition whatsoever as to the scope and subject of dis- 
cussion, and I, on my part, can promise that I would study with an 
open mind all facts that he might put before me. I would unhesita- 
tingly and willingly go to the respective Provinces and with the help 
of the authorities study both sides of the question, and if I eamc to 
the conclusion after such study that the people were in the wrong and 
that the Working Committee, including myself, were misled as to the 
correct position and that Government was right, I should have no 
hesitation whatsoever in making that open confession and guiding the 
Congress accordingly / 1 

This, we may say, was generally perceived to be a sound position. 
Every public man has the right, in cases of doubt and perplexity, to 
approach the authorities, and seek light and guidance from thcm» with 
a view to making the bearings of his position and that of his party 
clear and precise. Authorities on their side should not shirk the duty 
which rests on them as custodians and guardians of the interests 
and rights of the public to seek the advice and assistance of especially 
those leaders who wield influence over, and command the confidence of, 
the public. They should welcome such advice and assistance from any 
responsible quarters, and should be eager to have it and profit by it 
when it is voluntarily offered by a great and well-intentioned leader 
like Mahatma Gandhi. This is almost a commonplace of the art of 
government, mid it was therefore very widely felt that Gandbiji’s mani- 
festly sincere solicitation for an unconditional interview with the Viceroy 
at a critical juncture should not have met with an almost ungracious 
rebuff. 


XIV. Appeal Accompanied By “Timkat” 

But at the same time it was thought by many outside the ranks of 
the fighters and the fighting line, that this appeal for co-opcratiou 
should not have been ^allowed by Gandhiji to go accompanied by a 
“threat” of renewal of Civil Disobedience in the event of Govern- 
ment not agreeing to see him and discuss business with him with a 
view to coming to a settlement— possibly, a third Settlement. It was 
thought that it would have been better if Gandhiji had asked for an 
interview ^unrestricted by any conditions on his part, without laying 
down any “limitations” or conditions. Why did he make that occasion 
the occasion for reiterating his belief in Civil Disobedience “as the natural 
right of the people” and as 'an effective substitute for violence or 
armed rebellion” ? Had there been ever a question that such was at least 
bis belief ? Had not his belief .been given expression to from hundreds 
of platforms and in hundreds of articles ? Mad not Government been 
6 
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fully aware that Gandhiji was the apostle of Civil Disobedience, and 
would have advocated it and adopted it when all other methods should 
have failed him ? As regards the plan of a fresh campaign of Civil 
Disobedience tentatively adopted by the Working Committee Resolution 
forwarded to the Viceroy, there had not also been in any cognisant 
quarters the least shadow of a doubt that a further trial of strength 
between the Congress and Government would have been the inevitable 
consequence of a rupture in the truce between them. The truce and 
the Settlement which had ushered it had only shewn that hitherto the 
two parties had fought what in current chronicles was recorded as a 
“drawn battle*. Each party would have therefore pushed it to deci- 
sive results in case they failed to consummate the truce into lasting 
peace. There had not been any illusions anywhere as to the conse- 
quences of a rupture. By entering into a truce* Government had not 
abdicated its authority nor disowned the methods whereby it thinks that 
authority should be maintained ; and on the other side, neither had the 
Congress turned down its goal of independence nor repudiated its 
method of civil disobedience. Each party had kept its lines of defence 
in tact. Every body knew that they had done so. That paragraph 
therefore, in Gandhiji’s telegram which referred to his “limitations* and 
forwarded the defensive and offensive programme of the Working 
Committee, was considered by many as not only a needless superfluity, 
but as a diplomatic error, absolutely brushing away the already slender 
chauccs of an amicable settlement with the Government. The Resolu- 
tion of the W. C. was no doubt a tentative one, and was intended to 
have effect only in case Government did not see its way to accede to 
the Congress leader's request for an absolutely unfettered interview. 
Nevertheless the forwarding of a fighting resolution together with 
friendly overtures for cooperation (“seeking light and guidance”) was, 
naturally, interpreted iu the official, and we may add, in some non-official 

Q uarters, as dangling the threat and menace of a fresh offensive in case 
lovernment did not mend or end its policy iu accordance with the 
•‘advice” given by the Congress. To the official mind, Gnndhiji's telegram 
carried wi’hin its cover of friendly overtures a live bomb timed to 
burst on certain conditions not being fulfilled by the receiver, and set 
hip whole estate iu conflagration. Gandhiji was carrying no doubt a 
spotlessly white flag, but inside the scanty folds of his equally spotlessly 
white loin cloth he was also rattling a non-violent sword. Every 
body knew the existence of the non-violent sword, and many were even 
prepared to concede that the sword had during the previous trial of 
strength proved its mctaJ up to the hilt ; but it was not expected that 
Gandhiji of all persons would allow it to shake in its trusty sheath and 
rattle* while he was knocking, after his return from England, at the 
Viceregal Lodge with an olive branch in hand. It made the inmates of 
that Lodge not only wary and suspicious, but determined and resolute. 
Possibly, the previous attitude at that place had been one of inclined 
hesitation if not one of actually ready response. But the Resolution of 
the Working Committee was quick to determine the Viceregal Lodge 
too into a resolution, namely, not to open its portals to a person coming 
as a “friend” but who might* according to all calculations, turn out an 
“enemy*. 
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THE CONGRESS RESOLUTION 
XV. The Resolution : Its Effect. 

The Resolution of the Working Committee dated January, 1, 1932. 
was a long one giving, firstly, the Congress version of the situation 
in the country including the Frontier Provinces where shooting with 
some casualties had taken place ; secondly, a denial of the proposition 
that the situation had been such as to demand and justify the promul- 
gation of a number of Ordinances ; and, thirdly, a statement of the 
conditions under which the Congress was still prepared to render 
cooperation. This paragraph of the Resolution contained matteis which, 
together with a fresh plan of Civil Disobedience sketched in the last 
part of the Resolution, decided the issue and reduced to nullity the 
Delhi Pact The Committee regards the Premier’s declaration as 
wholly unsatisfactory and inadequate, and, in the terms of the Congress 
demands, opines that nothing 6hort of complete independence, carrying 
full control of defence, external affairs and finance with such safeguards 
as may be demonstrably necessary in the interest of the nation, can be 
regarded by the Congress as satisfactory.” — this part of the Resolution 
showed beyond every possibility of doubt that the Congress could not 
be expected to cooperate in the working of any Indian Constitution 
framed on the basis of the Premier’s declaration or the White Paper. 
It is true that the Congress delegate in the second R. T. C. had been 
treated with every consideration, and he had not faltered in the position 
he had taken up on the Congress mandate ; but, as the Resolution 
proceeded to note, “the British Government was not prepared to regard 
the Congress at the Round Table Conference as entitled to speak on 
behalf of the whole nation.” Then the Resolution proceeds to say that 
the Committee is prepared to render cooperation to Government provi- 
ded the Viceroy reconsiders his Thursday’s telegram to Mahatma 
Gandhi, adequate relief is granted in respect of the Ordinances and its 
recent acts, a free scope h left to the Congress in any future negotia- 
tions and consultations to prosecute the Congress claim for complete 
independence and administration of the country is carried on with 
popular representatives pending the attainment of such independence.” 

Naturally, these words conveyed a meaning far from soothing to the 
susceptibilities of the Government. Government was asked, so it was 
thought, to pay a price to buy the cooperation of the Congress. 
Cooperation for what ? For the achievement of an object which, in the 
near future, Government did not, and still do not, believe as coming 
within the range of practical politics. As regards Defence and Foreign 
Relations, and partly also as regards Finance, Government did not 
believe that it would be possible in the immediate future to transfer 
responsibility to the elected Indian legislatures. 

XVI. The Government View. 

Government thought, therefore, that they were asked to pay the 
price for an impossible commodity. Moreover, the price they were 
asked to pay was such that no sane and no self-respecting government 
should be called upon, and should afford, to pay. It was to make 
t erms with a body which asserted that deliberate defiance of law and 
order and constituted authority in the event of its having failed to 
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bring the Government to agree to its proposals, wap, and mast conti- 
nue to be, its specific method. Government must be prepared to 
bargain with, and function under, a perpetual potential menace of law- 
lessness. The “advice” tendered by the leaders of a dc ninant party 
must have to be accepted ns the ultimate sanction of all government 
policies and measures even during the period leading to the establish- 
ment of full responsible government in India. The Viceroy’s cabinet 
mnst have its unofficial monitors and His Majesty’s Government in 
India mnst be made to behave and must function under the domineer- 
ing shadow of a power behind the throne. Now, Government thought 
that it must resolutely say “No” when it was called upon to pay a 
price like this to btiy the dubious commodity of Congress cooperation. 

XVII. Assessing The ‘Trice*. 

The above is not perhaps an inexact rendering of the effect which 
the last portion of the second telegram of Mahatma Gandhi produced 
on the official mind. That it was so was reflected, and is still reflec 
ted, in many official statements and in the utterances of many 
responsible statesman from the Secretary of State downwards. Many 
persons outside officialdom have, however, thought that it would have 
been better if Government had assessed the price it was called upon 
to pay according to an altogether different scale of values. Those 
permanent values ought not to have been obscured by such compara- 
tively ephemeral considerations as “lawlessness” by a certain popular 
party and “humiliation” and loss of prestige likely to be suffered by 
constituted authority. The entire machinery of constituted authority 
in India was in the process of being overhauled. In this job trained 
mechanics were cooperating with those who had never handled the 
tools, but who were impatient to have them and use them. It was 
also agreed that the machinery was primarily their concern, and that 
sooner or later, and rather sooner than later, the charge of the machi- 
nery would have to be made over to them. Those who had been in 
charge might not of course to have retired in haste or in anger ; but 
they had to rctiic nevertheless. It was part of their contract to ensure 
beforo retiring that the job was entursted to trained and trusted hands. 
But it ought have been recognised as no less an essential part of the 
contract to ensure that the retirement took place with the minimum of 
delay and with the minimum loss of efficiency on one side and good 
will on the other. It has constantly to be borne in mind that it is the 
goodwill of the nation that supplies the motive power as well as 
maintains the real efficiency of the machine of government. The would 
be engineers must of course pass through a period of probation. 
During this period of probation, three things must never be 
lost sight of. First, the probation should be as short ns pos- 
sible consistently with the requirements of safety and efficiency. Second- 
ly, safety and efficiency in this case depend much more upon the 
measure^ of good will that can be secured of those vitally concerned in 
the business and the degree of their willing association with it, than on 
the number and stringency of the restrictions that may be laid by those 
already in charge in respect of the new-comers to the job. Thirdly 
the job is more directly, vitally and intimately the job of the “new- 
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comers 91 than of any other persons ; and this being undeniably so, it 
ought be considered undeniable also that the chances arc ninctyninc to 
one that the new-comers being actually placed in charge will wilfully 
neglect or spoil their job. Success or failure means life or # death to 
them And history has never taught the lesson of peoples coming to grief 
through the mere fact of trying to manage their own affairs. 

XVIII. “Potential Menace” 

As wise and practical statesmen, therefore, those responsible for the 
conduct of affairs should have, on their side also, sought light and 
assistance from those most intimately in touch with the masses of people. 
On the popular side, there has existed in every country the perpetual 
potential menace of growing discontent and revolt that is an evil 
which all human institutions are heir to. On the Government 
side, there has existed the need and the desire to repress the manifesta- 
tions of that discontent and maintain law and order. Now, this 
sunple law of action and reaction should not, except in its very abnor- 
mal operations, be set np as a bogey before them by practical politicians. 
That masses of men may be discontented with any form of government, 
and may, under certain circumstances, express their discontent in some 
form of revolt, is a possibility which always remains, and government 
need feel itself peculiarly unfortunate to be confronted with this per- 
manent possibility. On the contrary, discontent has very often been 
regarded by sound political philosophy as the leaven that works in the 
bosom of every state enlarging the rights and liberties of the people. 

XIX. The Cask In Point 

To come to the ease in point. If the British Government could not 
admit the credentials of the Congress entitling it to speak for tec whole 
nation, they could, and as a matter of fact, did recognise it ns a great and 
powerful orpnisation embodying the wishes and aspirations of a consi- 
derable section of the people. The epithet ‘great 9 had been used by Lord 
Irwin himself. Now, the possibility that this great organisation would 
or might under certain circumstances resort to direct action was no more 
and no less than the possibility of intensive popular agitation w ? hich 
confronts all governments. The potential menace is perpetually there : 
now greater now less. Now on the surface, now in the depths. Some- 
times the manifestations of the menace grow less and less, yet the 
menace is, all the time, possibly gathering strength within. The agent 
opera nrli as well ns the modus operand i may change. The Congress had 
resorted to direct action on two previous ocesions. That action had 
either ‘ died a natural death" or been suppressed or treated with. But 
its death had not proved death, and its suppression. It had already 
been rearing its head when Mahatma Gandhi returned from the R. T. C. 
The mere fact that it was still alive need not have upset Government. 
Now, Gandhi ji’s . second telegram only reminded, so it was thought, 
Government that it was alive. Government need not have taken far too 
serious a view of it. As a matter of fact. Government had not taken 
too serious a note of it during the fateful days of the Delhi and Simla 
Settlements. Gandliiji had made it quite clear then that direct action 
by the Congress had only been suspended- Government had not, appa* 
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rently, looked askance at that Bat then, as the official statement issued 
after the arrest of Gandhiji said, the conditioos had been different. 
Government had hoped that the Congress would appreciate the 
conciliatory gesture made by the Government of Loid Irwin in making 
a settlement with it ; that it would appreciate the earnestness of the 
appeal made by the Head of the Indian Government to Mahatma Gandhi 
to give U P the barren method of non-cooperation and try the fruitful 
one of collaboration in the business of the Bound Table Conference; 
that in the light of the discussions in the B. T. C«, it might be 
induced to bring down its aspirations to the realm of practicalities, and 
accept a plan of constitutional advance in India acceptable to all the 
interests concerned ; and that in the event of this hope not being fulfilled, 
the Congress would at least perceive the unwisdom of renewing civil 
disobedience and disturbing peace during tho course of constitutional 
deliberations, in which parties and interests other than the Congress wore 
vitally involved. But, unfortunately, these hopes had not been ful- 
filled. Gandhiji had not accepted the White Paper as the basis of Indian 
Constitution building ; and the Congress had not suspended its prepa- 
ration for the “next war” and had not desisted from fomenting trouble 
in tho Frontier Provincei in U.P., and in Bengal during the period 
representative had been in the midst of peace parleys in London. Under 
these circumstances, the menace of civil disobedience could not be 
dismissed as merely an abstract, theoretical menace, and Government could 
not help taking a serious note of the hypothetical threat of renewed civil 
disobedience contained in the second telegram of Mahatma Gandhi. 

XX. Question of Besponsibiijty. 

It is of little use now to revive the controversy as to the question—- 
With whom did the responsibility lie for renewing the hostilities that 
had been suspended by the Settlement ? “War guilt has never 
been an easy matter to settle, and it has taxed the conscientious fairness 
of history more thnn anything else to adjudge and award it Wc 
had before now referred to the charges brought by the Congress 
party that tho Government had not been fulfilling their part of the 
“contract” very satisfactorily, and that they had been taking advantage 
of the truce to cripple Congress organisations. Official statements not 
only denied this, but made the counter charge that the Congress had 
been taking advantage of the truce to consolidate Us position and 
make active preparations for the “coming war . Perhaps it would 
be better if wc simply let alone the charges and the counter 
charges. The fact of the matter seems to have been this that 
neither party trusted the other. The Congress thought ** 

not get away from the following facts and surmises : that officialdom had 
never liked the Pact which had seemed to it like treating with elements 
of disorder and lawlessness ; that British statesmen of all parties had 
regarded the Congress claims of complete independence and so forth 
as verging upon sheer absurdity as a practical proposition bearing on 
the near future ; that the emergence of the National Government in 
England with the overwhelming Conservative majority behind it would 
rather stress the need of effective safeguards. and of resolute 
government than that of relaxing control over the vital points of the 
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machinery of Indian government ; that daring the coarse of the second 
session of the Conference itself, deep under- currents had been seen to 
cut away and narrow rather than consolidate and broaden the bases of 
the fntnre Indian Swaraj ; and both Whitehall and Simla had been silent* 
ly but resolutely concerting measures to deal a death blow to the Con- 
gress, if should again challenge the power and authority of Government. 
The retort of Government to all this was of course of this that the 
change of Home Government had not meant a change of policy or of 
any inclination to go back upon the pledges made to India ; that while 
Government were prepared as before to proceed steadily and swiftly 
with the work of framing a constitution for India ; they were deter- 
mined to treat any recrudescence of lawlessness with no more leniency 
and indulgence. In short, they were in no mood to be caught napping on 
their oars by a fresh whirl-wind of civil disobedience. Touching the larger 
question of the future Constitution, Government felt that they were con- 
vinced of two things : First, that the Congress party cannot be induced 
tc. accede to the reservations and safeguards as embodied in the White 
Paper, which all British parties had considered essentiul ; and, secondly, 
that the Congress party would not be induced to give up its unconsti- 
tutional method of civil resistance or direct action in order to press its 
claims. The lesson of the truce and that of its participation in the R.T.C 
had been lost upon it. Another interview granted to Mr. Gandhi, and, 
possibly, a third settlement issuing from it, would not have virtually and, 
permanently improved the situation ; it would have merely postponed 
the evil day. It would merely have dragged the Government through 
another spell of diminished prestige and damped spirits without producing 
any material gain whatsoever. It was considered wise, therefore, to lose 
no more time in parleying and pact-making with a party with which it 
had been found impossible to treat except on terms considered im- 
possible and unreasonable by Government. The menace of civil disobe- 
dience was there, and it was considered best to give it a short 
shrift without further ceremony. This was thought of by many as a 
probable explanation of the Viceroy’s first refusal to grant Gandbiji 
an unfettered interview. Sir Samuel Hoare, who was then at the 
helm of Indian affairs, was credited by Gandhi ji himself to be a plain- 
talker. He was more than that : he was also a plain-hitter. He 
would have nothing to do with time-serving fictions and easy-going 
illusions. If his “just brute” had to be unmuzzled, he would unmuzzle 
it ^without further fus3, ado or ceremony. The psychology and the 
logic behind the latter part of Gandbiji’s second telegram to the 
Viceroy were not also particularly obscure. The Congress Executive 
thought that with the swamping of the Labour Government in England, 
the hand of friendship and cooperation that had been extended to the 
Congress, would now be withdrawn, and that, Congress or no Congress, 
a constitution for India would be hatched mainly under a diehard and 
reactionary iuspiration, and “constitutional greatness” would be thrust 
upon the political infancy of India under the beneficent offices of 
what was later called a “two-sided policy”. 

XXI. What the Lookers-on Thought. 

Nevertheless, after everything has been said on either side, those 
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who have looked on have thought diat it would have been better 
if Ooveroment had seen its way to grant Mahatma Gandhi an absolute- 
ly unconditional interview for the purpose of giving him the benefit 
of a face to face discussion on the undeniably acute situation iu the 
country, and also, if necessary, the privilege of holding personal 
enquiries in the Provinces to satisfy himself as to the line of action 
he might be called upon to adopt at that most critical juncture of 
Indian history. It was to be remembered that he had come back not 
convinced of the utter futility of offering further cooperation, and that, 
whatever the "fire-eaters” might or might not have been saying, his 
voice in the Congress and in the country was still unquestionably 
decisive,, so that if hi deckled on a pacific line of action, it was as 
sure as anything that that would have been the line of action for the 
nation as a whole, barring the probable case of those who believed in 
violent revolution. It would have been better, so it was thought, had not 
Government fired the first shot in its reply to the first telegram of Gandhiji. 
That first shot was regarded by many as a practical blunder of first-rr.te 
gravity. That first shot had not induced the Congress camp to lay down its 
arms. It is true that some of the lieutenants of Mahatma Gandhi had already 
shouldered arms while the General had not becu at his wonted post ; 
stDl they had been waiting for final orders. And in all likelihood the final 
orders to form and march would not have been given, or at any rate would 
not have been given presently, had not Government been in a hurry to 
fire its first shot and ngked the “enemy” to t*. 'mender arms. It was 
undeniable that under the very acute conditions then prevailing in some 
of the Provinces of India, the suspense of the truce had been trying 
the patience and endurance of many in either camp ; and that there 
had been an increasing eagerness in some quarters of either camp 
to “face the fire” rather than be in uncertainty. But still, 
it was thought, there had not been any urgent need or com- 
pelling factor to prccipi'atc the struggle, if the Viceroy had 
seen his way to grant Gandhiji the favour of a free talk with him. it 
was just possible that a truce, more effectively maintaining a peaceful 
atmosphere than had been the case during the absence of Gandhiji in 
London, would have been ensured by Gandhiji’s influence pending the 
preparation and passage of the Indian Constitution Bill through the 
British Houses of Parliament No body of course had expected that 
this would have meant acceptance of the White paper or of the Bill framed 
on the basis of the White Paper by the Congress sc hool of thought. It was 
probable that a clay would come when the fire had to be faced. Yet 
there were certain advantages accruing from a prolonged lease of life 
given to the truce. Firstly, it was just possible that Gandhiji would 
have exerted his great influence iu moderating the fires that had made 
the situation very hot for Government as well as the Congress, so that it 
would have been more humanly possible for Gcvernment to function in 
undiminished prestige and the Congress in unblemished honour. This 
would have meant the creation of the necessary peaceful atmosphere. 
Secondly, it would have stopped the resources of Government and also 
of the great political organisation iu India being drained in men and 
money in these exceptionally difficult times. Thirdly, the taste of 
prolonged peace would have produced a natural disinclination for the 
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unsavoury bitten of “war”. The cement of peace mentality naturally 
takes time to “set” ; the plant of goodwill requires time to have its 
delicate roots well and firmly settled in the soil where it may be 
cultivated. It is never safe to try the cement or the plant before 
its time. 

On the Congress side too, as we have seen, it would have been bettor, 
in the judgment of many, if the return shot had not been fired immedi- 
ately after the first reply of the Government The appeal for reconsi- 
deration should not have been allowed to be used as a wrapper for a 
live bomb~the resolution of the Working Committee. It would have 
shewn the strength of the organisation and not its weakness if at that 
moment it had refrained from rattling its nou-violent sword in its trusty 
sheath. But perhaps there is a fatality not altogether amenable to 
reasoned control attending the passage of earthly events. 

XXII. Returning the Fire 

After the Congress Executive had returned the fire in the shape of 
its Resolution, the concatenation of causes and effects determining 
the subsequent course of events was fully and almost inexorably establi- 
shed. Practically no doubt remained as to what would happen next. 
Viceroy’s second reply caused no surprise ; that the offer of cooperation 
by the Congress under the hypothetical threat of Civil Disobedience 
should have been considered by the Government as impossible was a 
foregone conclusion. Viceroy's second reply was dated January 2. 
Amongst other things it said : “No Government, consistent with the dis- 
charge of their responsibility, can be subject to conditions sought to be 
imposed under the menace of an unlawful action by any political oigani- 
safcion nor con the Government of India accept the position implied in 
your telegram that their policy should be dependent on the judgment of 
yourself as to the necessity of measures which Government have taken 
after the moet careful and thorough consideration of the facts and rafter 
all other possible remedies had been exhausted.” Now, this lust part of 
the telegram here quoted was considered by many impartial critics as 
not only un-calied-for but as not being quite fair to the position taken 
up by Gandbiji in his two telegrams. As Gandhiji observed in his final 
telegram : “Nor is it fair or correct to suggest that I have ever advan- 
ced the claim that any policy of the Government should be dependent 
on my judgment But I claim that any popular and constitutional 
government would always welcome and sympathetically consider the 
suggestfcms made by public bodies and their representatives and assist 
them with all available information about their acts or Ordinances of 
which public opinion may disapprove.” Every sensible man would grant 
that this was a perfectly tenable position. As regards the threat refer- 
red to in the Viceroy’s telegram, Mahatma said that it was only an 
honest expression of opinion” ; that Civil disobedience had merely been 
suspend^ by the truce and never altogether given up ; and ho added : 
Although I had made it clear that under certain circumstances the 
Congress might have to resume Civil Disobedience, the Government 
did not break off the negotiations.” This, also, is perfectly true, and 
the Government koew as well as others that this was true. But then 
it was felt by many that the moment was not quite opportune for let- 
T 
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tins the non-violent sword thus publicly rattle. The curve and contour of 
forces which determine the course of events show sometimes a rising 
peace mood and sometimes a rising war mood. When and so long as 
the former prevails, tolerance and forbearance characterise the dealings 
of parties with respect to one another, so that many causes of provo- 
cation and irritation are put aside with a mild shrug of the shoulders 
or glossed over with a bland, tolerant, smile. But when the latter prevails, 
every cause of provocation must be religiously guarded against if peace 
is to be maintained. During the first, the peace-maker moves with the 
current ; during the second, against it Wise men should, therefore, 
always take account of the nature and direction of the curve : should 
ask — Is the moment psychological and propitious for doing or omitting 
to do certain things ? Now, when Mahatmaji landed in Bombay, the war 
curve had already been showing its dangerous gradient ; the situation 
had been, according to all admissions, acute and, in fact the offensive had 
already begun in some of the fields without either party having made a 
formal declaration of war. Such a moment was not certainly opportune 
lor Government curtly refusing to see Gandhiji except on conditions, 
and the Working Committee insisting on satisfaction being reodered unto 
it under the hypothetical threat of renewod civil disobedience. 

On January 4, Government issued a Statement on the situation 
created by the failure of these negotiations. The Statement gave a review 
of the l*elhi settlement and of the circumstances connected with it. 
The Statement also complained that the attitude of the Cougress after 

the Settlement had not been one of cordial and responsive co-operation 

with the Government, but that it had been mainly prompted by the 
desire to utilise the truce as a means of preparation for a further con- 
flict, and of enhancing the prestige of the Congress as a privileged body 
standing out of the line of the general public and other organisations. 
Whilst the Statement assured that the British Government had given 
an undertak ng "that they would make every effort to overcome as 
quickly as possible the practical difficulties in the way of its realisation” 
(that is, the scheme of constitutional Reform agreed to by the the majo- 
rity in tiie R. T. G), it also assured the public that if the struggle 
were thou renewed, it was because the activities of the Congress in the 
meantime had goaded and precipitated it. As wc have already discus- 
sed at some length the factors relevant to the renewal of the 
movement, we need not try to analyse the lengthy statement issued by 

the Government of India. We shall quote only a 'Cardinal passage : 

“The main issue before Government was whether Congress were pre- 
pared or not to co-operate in further constitutional discussion and it 
was essential to ascertain their attitude and that of Mr. Gandhi towards 
the fundamental question. It was plain that there could be no co-ope- 
ration in any accepted sense of the term so long as activities in the 
United Provinces etc, etc.” It also referred to the Resolution of the 
Working Committee passed under the advice of Mr. Gandhi which 
threatened to make the possible menace of Civil disobedience an actua- 
lity in case Government failed to satisfy certain conditions laid dowu 
by Mr. Gandhi. Co-operation with the Cougress under these terms 
could only spell abject abdication by Government of its very right to 
exist aud function. 
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VICEROY’S EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION SPEECH 
XXIII. The Indian Government Statement 

The Statement like the second telegram of the Vioeroy was not fair 
to Mr. Gaudhi when it said that he wanted Government to accept 
conditions ‘which would make Mr. Gandhi the arbitrator of measures 
necessary for the maintenance etc.” The Statement then proceeded to 
criticise (he “ creed” of Mr. Gandhi relating to the method of Civil 
Disobedience, and observed that in actual experience the pursuance of 
the method had been found to be attended with a great deal of vio- 
lence. It added : “In using their full resources against it, the Government of 
India are 9 therefore, fighting the battle not only of this present Govern- 
ment but of the Governments of the future.” The same Statement 
proceeds to observe : “The issues before the country are plain. On 
the one side, there is a body to which twice has been offered an oppor- 
tunity, without precedent, of assisting towards the political advancement 
of the country On the other side, there is the opportunity of co- 

operation in the great work of constitutional reform to which His Ma- 
jesty’s Government and Parliament are pledged.” 

XXIV. Viceroy's Significant Speech 

The Viceroy was in Calcutta when the exchange of telegrams be- 
tween himself and Mahatma Gandhi began. His speech at the. annual 
dinner of the European Association was a clear review of the situation 
as it then existedt although, of course. Congressmen and those who had 
been accustomed to see eye to eye with them in matters of public In- 
terest, could not be expeoted to admit “the hollowness and. insincerity 
of the agitation” in the U. P- and in the Frontier Provinces. .The 
speech referred, however, to the Congress as “the only . active political 
organisation in the country,” and complained of the. activities of some 
of ite leaders which were “of a most unconstitutional and. seditious 
character.” It reiterated the position agreed upon by a majority of all 
parties in England and India that Indians should be given complete 
responsibility over the administration of their country, subject to certain 
necessary safeguards, of which the exact details have yet to be approved. 
The robust optimism of the Viceroy was already darkened by the omi- 
nous shadows of the inevitable. Addressing Mahatma Gandhiiwith^ whom 
he was then in telegraphic correspondence he said in that speech: I ven- 
ture to hope that even at this eleventh hour, Mr. Gandhi, the acknowledged 
leader of the Congress party, who has only very recently returned from 
England, will call a halt to these activities.” It was reported . at the 
same time that inside the Congress camp great pressure was being put 
upon Mr. Gandhi to “force* his decision in favour of a renewed conflict 
with Government. It was reported, for instance, that Sj. Subhas Bose 
had been telling the Working Committee then sitting in Bombay that 
he would launch a Boycott Movement in Bengal in pursuance of the 
Berhampur Conference resolution, if necessary even without the appro- 
val of the Working Committee. It is quite possible that hot-gospellers 
had been working for war on either side, and the fatal, disposition of 
die forces and circumstances in India and in England, in and outside 
officialdom, had then been such that the influence, of these bot-gospcllers 
proved to be the most potent factor in determining the nature and 
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coarse of the coming event. The Viceroy’s speech; though not wholly 
shutting out the last dying ray of hope, already foreshadowed the "dual 
policy 9 ’ which was openly enunciated by Sir Samuel Hoare later. We 
might refer in particular to Sir Samucrs defence of the Indian policy 
in the House of Commons in connection with the debate on India Office 
Vote, April, 20, 1032. After saying that the policy had been based on 
the two foundations of order and progress”, he challenged any one to 
produce a better policy. Of course critics— more especially on the 
Labour benches— were not wanting who not only doubted the wisdom 
of the double policy of ruling by Ordinances and proceeding with the 
work of ^ constitution-making, but pressed, as Mr. Lansbnry for example 
did, India’s claim to self-determination with a zest which made many .of 
us rub our eyes in amazement. Had not Labour in England been in 
office before this, and had not Mr Lansbury been a member of the 
Government which had practically followed the same policy of Ordi- 
nance-rule and constitutional eye- wash in relation to India ? Had not 
Mr. Bcnn in office been as enthusiastic a supporter of resolute govern- 
ment as his successor ? The only practical difference between the late 
government and the present appeared to be this that whilst the former 
had, under certain circumstances, made a ‘ bargain” with the Congress, 
the latter flatly refused to do so. As Sir Samuel said in concluding 
his reply to the Commons Debate above referred to— “But I want to 
make one thing clear. There can be no question of making n bargain 
with the Congress as a condition of his (that is, Mr. Gandhi’s) cooper- 
ation/' Biit what had the so-called “bargain” with the Congress by the 
Labour Government in reality meant ? Did it imply the essence of self- 
determination for India ? Did that Government repeat the blunder of 
the Government of Mr. Lloyd George bargaining with the leaders of an 
Ireland in actual rebellion behind the back of Parliament ? Wc simply 
raise the point and do not pause for a reply. 

XXV. Some Allegations 

It was widely insinuated that the Dual policy had already 
been on the lap of the Whitehall archangels and the Ordinances 
had already been on the knees of the Simla gods while Mahatma Gandhi 
had been collaborating with his British colleagues in the R. T. C. 
The whole matter was threshed out when, on April, 1, a censure motion 
was brought by Mr. Marbans Sing Brar "to discuss the unsatisfactory 
reply of the Leader of the House to questions” relating to the work 
of constitutional reform with Mr. Gandhi in jail. In the course of 
the lively debate that followed, many members openly referred to the 
‘Royalists’ Circular” (or Mr. Bcnthall’s Circular) on the basis of which 
it was sought to be. mado out that “there was a serious conspiracy to 
put Mr. Gandhi in jail and to prevent India from getting real respon- 
sibility”. Mr. B. Das said in course of the debate that plans for the 
arrest of Mr. Gandhi and fighting the Congress were being laid deep 
while Mr. Gandhi was offering co-opcration in the R. T. C. Sir George 
Rainy on behalf of Government disclaimed of course all direct or in- 
direct connection.with the Royalists’ Circular. In his reply to the debate, 
he explained, however, the Dual Policy of the Government and made the 
significant admission— ‘ The Government knew full well that it was no 
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use proceeding with constitutional reforms with Congressmen in jail* 
and that was the reason for the Delhi Pact”. Some members spoke of 
the “Great Moghul” at Whitehall and of the conspiracy hatched in London. 
But one need not» we think, take a serious note of all this. What was called 
“conspiracy” might well be the ordinary natural precautions dictated 
by the instinct of self-preservation which all institutions and all 
interests have to take when facing or apprehending danger. So far as 
the Government was concerned, it might be said that it had merely 
been keeping its power dry and its fortifications safe. No body could 
blame it if it did so. For, — so it was argued,— had not the Congress also 
been doing the same ? Had it accepted, or shown an inclination to 
accept, the truce as lasting peace ? Had it not, on the contrary, using 
the truce as an opportunity for further war preparation ? The fact of 
the matter was this that there had not been anything like a change of 
heart, and that the pernicious miasma of suspicion and distrust conti- 
nued to sow germs of war-madness all around. The Congress had been 
demanding independence which the Britisher had not been able to re- 
concile with what he felt to be his responsibilities in India and his 
interests. He had not been prepared to take on trust the formula 
or shibboleth of the Indian reformer that a contented and liberated 
India would prove the best ally of Britain, and the goodwill of the 
Indian people the best insurance for the true and durable interests of that 
country. The Indian, on his side, had not been convinced that it was 
best to leave those in power to part with it and transfer it with- 
out being subjected to a continuous stress and strain. This was the root 
of the matter. It was quite immaterial whether there had or had not 
bc.*n hatched a conspiracy anywhere, and whether “the Great Moghul” 
had been enthroned in Whitehall or in Simla. 

XXVI. The Breakdown and After 

The break-down of the telegraphic negotiation between the 
Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi was very quickly followed by the arrest 
(under a Bombay Regulation) of the latter and of Sirdcr Patel. Nor 
were other prominent Congress leaders allowed to “lag behind”. The 
Government policy evidently was to "bag the game” as quickly and as 
surely as possible. On January, 4, when the day damned on the arrest 
of Mahatma Gandhi, the Government of India not only issued a 
Statement justifying their policy and measures which, they said, they 
had been compelled to adopt before, but promulgated four new 
Ordinances to cope with the situation arising out of the 
arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and other prominent Congress lea- 
ders, and declaration of the Working Committee as an un- 
lawful body. Wc quote here a few lines from The Leader's Own 
Correspondent (New Delhi, Jan. 4)— “The four Ordinances now pro- 
mulgated represented from the Government point of view 
the extreme drastic powers. The Government circles are quite hopeful 
of the results and believed that if only the Liberals and non-Congress- 
mco do not boycott the Round Table Conference Committees, they 
would get along well with their programme. The Government is anxious 

to carry this opinion with it but is not prepared to take its advice 

against fighting the Congress as it believes that the Congress is the 
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etany of the Government as well as of the Liberals and should not be 
shown quarter by 'either”... As regards the objects and scope of the four 
Ordinances we quote again the same correspondent : (1) to lead to the 
arrest of Congressmen and confiscation of their funds and movable 
property ; (2) to make all kinds of picketing unlawful so that High 
Courts may not be able as they did last time to hold the 
arrest of peaceful picketers unlawful ; (3) the press is to be controlled 
or suppressed so that it does publicity only to the extent and in the 
manner that is acceptable to official policy ; and (4) the definition of 
molestation and boycotting is made all-comprehensive to ensure that 
this aspect of anti-British activity is not given any quarter.” In 
other words, “the Government has taken every step to provide against 
any lacuna and make provisions of Ordinances court-proof.” The Gov- 
ernment was confident that as regards the political aspect of the conflict 
its plans were strongly laid, but, naturally, it was not free from anxie- 
ty as to the character and magnitude of the possible economic and 
financial repercussions of their policy. It could not help asking itself 
the question'— Would the cumulative effects of Congress boycott, the 
heavy burden of maintaining law and order, and ’of world r depression, 
prove too much for the financial capacities and potentialities of the 
Indian Government ? It was easy to make the provisions of the Ordi- 
nances defiance-proof and court-proof, but it was not so easy to make 
the administration of the country pound-shilling-and-pence-proof. 

XXVII. New Ordinance and New Policy 
We have given above a summary of the central principles of the 
Emergency Powers, Unlawful Instigation, Unlawful Association, and 
Boycott and Molestation Ordinances. Their scope covers a very wide 
range of very drastic powers. Sir Samuel Hoare made an important 
speech at the India Office before some journalists on January, 14 . In 
the course of that speech he said that the action fcakealby the Govern- 
ment of India had so far proved successful in checking the activities 
of the Congress ; “as long as we are responsible for India, we intend 
to govern” The Government had no wish to continue the emergency 
measures a day or an hour longer than needed. “For the moment, a 
battle has been thrust on us. If we fight, of course, we shall win, but 
I regard the methods of that kind as out of date. We want internal 
peace in India as much as international peace. We shall be delighted 
to renew goodwill and cooperation with all sections of Indian opinion.” 
Sir Samuel also*;contcnded that there was no incongruity between the 
departure. of the three Constitution Committees from Home and die 
adoption inHndia of strong measures for the .maintenance of law and 
order. It was no use trying to raise a constitutional structure in India 
the very foundations of which were being continuously sapped bv the 
subversive activity of organised lawlessness. In fact, it was the Dual 
Policy of order and progress of which wc have heard so much. Only 
two points need here be noted in connection with this speech. Sir 
Samuel frankly appraised the situation as “battle”, £and, was thinking 
°[ international parallel. This conception of the Indian situation 
should naturally consist with a semi^militarist policy dictating semi- 
martial, measures, and operations..: Emergency measures appear as the 
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only possible measures under such a condition of affairs. But the 
question remains — Is this a fundamentally correct conception of the 
Indian ensemble of conditions ? Was it or was it not the aim of British 
connection and British governance of India to have them broadbased on 
the maximum good will aud increasing cooperation of all sections of Indinu 
opinion ? Did or did not Congress opiuion represent a very considera- 
ble and very powerful section of Indian opinion ? If the answer be 
affirmative to both these, one might ask a further question — Was it 
likely that the aim of British rule in India would be fulfilled by a kind 
of action that tended to permanently and almost vehemently autagonisc 
that opinion ? Were not the repercussions of that action such on bodies 
of opinion outside the Congress ambit that they might tend to alienate 
and antagonise them also ? Was not this likelihood very clearly put 
before the authorities by liberal leaders like Dr. Sapru and Mr. Jayakar 
immediately after the door of the Viceregal Lodge had been slammed in 
the face of Mahatma Gandhi and he transported back into his fami- 
l 'or cloister of seclusion in “the barred guest-house* 1 at Poona ? Was 
not Sir George Rainy— the Leader of Legislative Assembly — nearer the 
fact when he said that Government know full well that it was no use 
making a constitution for India without securing Congress cooperation ? 
The policy of crushing the Congress was not, therefore, generally accepted 
as either reasonably practicable or as politically sound. By calling into 
play all its emergency powers and resources it may certainly be possible 
for an admittedly mighty Government to make any organisation cease 
to function in the sense that some of its surface manifestations disappear 
for a time. But that does not mean that it has been crushed to death 
or even impotence. It may mean that the fire has been burning deep and 
gathering both volume and momentum. The question is — Has it ceased to 
live in the thoughts and feelings, hopes and aspirations of the people ? 
Has it ceased to interest them and engage them ? Oftncr than not the 
very persecution through which it passes confers on it a charmed life 
of added power and strength. Sir Samuel said that the battle had 
been thrust upon the Government. Bu* battle like greatness is never 
thrust upon any one. The man in the street has an unfaltering faith 
m the simple law of action and reaction and lie cannot be easily deluded 
out of it. Has he not seen the painting of the vanquished Hon crou- 
ching at the feet of inati, his victor ? Of course, ail fault and all shame is 
on the vanquished and all merit and all glory on his victor. We have 
seen how the conflict in India was precipitated by certain acts of omis- 
sion and commission on either side. At any rate, this was how it struck 
many of those who looked on. 

XXVIII. Tm: Di al Policy 

The other point relates to Sir Samuel’* defence of the Dual Policy. 
It is of course impossible to raise any lasting structure upon founda- 
tions that are being continuously sapped. Apart from the relevant 
question as to who or what are the real sappers of Law and Order, one 
might also pertinently ask — Is it possible to raise any kind of solid 
structure— barring of course phautasms and castles in the air— upon no 
foundations or upon foundations flimsy, fabulous aud rotten ? Maximum 
goodwill of the people and the greatest measure of active cooperation 
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from them ie the only kind of foundation that passes the crucial test 
All else is more dallying, play or eye*wash. It secures and saves and 
serves nothing. 

XXIX. Emergenc e Powers in Operation 

However, there w'is no sparing the emergency powers of the Govern- 
ment arming itself with the now Ordinances and its endless resources in 
its first rounds of attack on the Congress. Leaders were promptly 
removed from the scene of their actual or prospective influence. The 
very first blow had struck the Congress Executive and blows followed 
in quick succession rendering or trying to render the limbs of the 
Congress organisation paralytic. Almost from the very beginning, the 
Congress organisations (declared unlawful) had to function without the 
lead of the front-rank leaders, but they somehow managed to crop up 
again almost as soon as they were declared unlawful and arrested en 
masse . That the Movement in spite of the measures adopted was gradu- 
ally gathering momentum would appear from the figures of January and 
February convictions — nearly 15,000 and 1«,000 respectively. The curve 
was seen to dwindle down to much lower figures in later months, 
but people were asking— Was it because the Movement was 
actually ebbing out, or because the curve was being artificially 
manipulated for propaganda ? Noil- partisans lmd no other data to rely 
upon except the information supplied by ollicial answers in the Assembly 
and in the House of Commons. Newspapers could in many cases act 
only with gagging halters round their necks and with their eyes seven- 
fold bandaged* Precious little would get in through the bandages and 
gracious less would come out of the gag. However, whether it was 

duo to propaganda purposes or to a chance of tactics on the part of 
the authorities who seemed to discourage arrest and profaned the more 
convenient and economic method of terrible dispersal of unlawful meet- 
ings and processions, the number of convictions after the first two 
months of the conflict was not seen to raise above the figure 7,000. It 
dwindled down to even half that number. That the correctness of these 
figures was not generally accepted in the Indian quarters would appear 
from a statement issued by Pandit Madan Mohan on May, 2. He said 
that even on the strength of the reports published iu the newspapers, 
the figure could not be less than (Hi, 000. In fact, it was more than 

that. It was to be remembered that this did not possibly include 
numbers of arrests made in the remote corners ol the countryside. To 
sum up, the total according to Pauditji’s estimate up to the third week 
of April could not be much lower than <S0,00Q. According to an official 
estimate, the number of prisoners in jail at the end of April was about 
32,000, at the end of May 31,000, and at the- end of June 29,000. We 
give them in round figures. 

XXX. Forms or Civil Rksistam e . Normal 

The uulawful activities of the civil resistors were of the usual forms 
rangiug from the holding of banned meetings and processions to refusing 
to be on police parole or under any kind of official restraint order. 
The boycott programme was also a very extensive one relating to many 
branches of public administration. And it assailed even banks, insu- 
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ranee companies and bullion exchange. The no-tax movement wai also 
much in evidence. 

XXXI. Special 

Besides these normal activities of the Congress offensive, there were 
certain operations organised or attempted to be organised which were 
called forth by special occasions. There were of course the Indepen- 
dence Day and G&ndbi Day demonstrations. On the last day of the 
first week of April, the National Week in commemoration of the Jali- 
anwalla Tragedy opened and was celebrated throughout the country. 
This week witnessed an intensive campaign of boycott and picketing 
which resulted in many places, especially in Allahabad and Cawnpore, 
in clashes between the demonstrators and the police. On the one 
side there were very determined efforts made to lead banned processions 
into the Civil Lines and other “forbidden” places, and hoist the Nation- 
al Flag on the heads of buildings accustomed to fly the Union Jack, 
or else, to picket shops and warehouses which had never turned down 
their proud posters of buy British and sell British ; on the other aide, 
there were stern measures taken— measures which in some cases had 
to go to the length of repeated volleys of firiug — to stop or prevent 
such provokiugly anti-British demonstrations. In the middle of May, 
the Congress also organised a raid on the salt depot at Wadala. Here 
the white-capped satyagrahi raiders put up a fight against barbed-wire 
defences along which armed forces of the police were mounting guard 
day and night. Celebration of the All India Prisoners Day also de- 
serves mention 


XXXII. The 4 /th* Congress Session 
But by far the mo9t widely exciting and superbly dramatic inoident 
was the attempt made by Congressmen to hold the 47th. session of the 
Congress in the latter part of April. An announcement appeared in 
the first week of April in the papers that the Indian National Congress 
would hold its annual session at Delhi instead of at Puri as formerly 
suggested on the 23rd and 24th of April. Pandit Rujendra Prasad, the 
President-elect, was in jail. Srhnati Naidu, who was at that time the 
Acting President of the Congress— that is to say, its “dictator” * — changed 
the venu of the Congress from Puri to Delhi ; she also nominated Se- 
cretaries, asked Pundit Malaviya, who accepted the offer, to don the robe 
of the President The Secretaries in due course approached by letter the 
authorities to grant them a site for the Congress Nagar. The letter of 
the District Magistrate on the 6th. communicated to them the decision 
of the Government of India not to allow the Congress to hold its an- 
nual session ; and this decision was based on the fact that the Congress 
was then carrying on the Civil Disobedience Movement, and that, con- 
sequently, any meeting of this body (not itself unlawful, as the Home 
Member had assured us) would in all likelihood tend to give a lead and 
impetus to the unconstitutional and subversive activity already agitating 
the country. This refusal on the part of the Government might be re- 
garded as a perfectly logical process if one could simply accept the 
promises of Sir Samuel Hoare that the Government was engaged in a 
fight with the Congress for its very existence, and that the battle” had 
8 
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been thrust upon it Surely no one would expect a belligerent party 
to invite or tolerate the “enemy” within its own defences in order to 
lay his plans there. Still many people thought that from the point of 
view of wiser and more far .seeing statesmanship, Government should 
have been better advis.d, and should have acted more . generously, in 
making its decision in a situation so delicate and so difficult as this. 
There was of course the risk of inviting the Congress into its very den 
and suffering itself to be bearded by it. It might have added to the 
prestige of the transgressor, and detracted from that of the transgressed 
But the transgressor And the transgressed can not and should not "fight 
to a finish”, out will have to make and settle down in peace, — peace 
that will be honourable to both,— it would have been better if Govern- 
ment bad taken, after four months of conflict, a fresh measure of the 
actual and potential support behind the Congress Movement* Each 
party had appealed to the country, and each had its ultimate lines of 
defence in the backing and support of general sympathy and co-operation. 
Even an avowedly militarist government can ever afford to forget that 
it has its last line of defence in that 

XXXIII. Need for Reconnoitring the Position 

Now, the Congress Working Committee had, under the advice of 
Gandhiji, passed the Civil Disobedience Resolution, and was declared 
unlawful. But the C. W. C. is not the Congress itself. After four 
months— mouths of suoh stress and anxiety— it surely behoved Govern- 
ment to make sure of two things : (1) Was the Congress still identified 
with the programme And policy of the last W. C. ? If so, to what extent ? 
was the *war-curve” rising or falling inside the Congress zone? What 
was the disposition of the forces in the Congress field — the Left, the 
Right, the Centre ? (2) What were the lines of defence of the Congress 
in the support or acquiescence of the people in general ? Was it gaining 
ground or losing it? As these are most vital questions affecting the 
*order and progress” of the nation as a whole, Government ought not 
to have missed the opportunity for reconnoitring the whole position. 
Under a democratic constitution the constitutional usage itself provides 
the government with such an opportunity when an appeal is made to 
the country for the purpose of taking a measure of the sanction of 
public opinion behind it. In India no such constitutional usage exists* 
The Press and the Platform which under normal conditions reflect in a 
way and to some extent public opinion had to function under the rigid 
and heavy yoke of the Ordinances. Under the circumstances they had 
ceased in a large measure to be the faithful mirror of the public mind. 
Government reports had of course been saying that the Congress had 
lost favour with all peace-loving and law-abiding people who constituted 
the bulk of the Indian nation ; that these were with the Government 
and not with the Congress. Now, the question remained— Was it or was 
itnotfso? An open and free session of the Congress — a relaxation of 
the Ordinances in so far as they affected the preparation for the hold- 
ing of such a session and its deliberations— would have supplied a 
surer iudex of the measure of public sanction behind the Congress and 
also Government than almost anything else that could be thought of in 
a country where democratic usages are not yet established, but which 
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fa on the way to getting a democratic constitution. The political advan- 
tage of an open and iion-interfered session of the Congress, and also, 
if necessary, of other public bodies, would have far outweighed the 
danger of the possible lead and impetus given to the Civil Disobedience 
Movement by such au event. Such an art of statesmanship would have 
more effectively justified the plea of the Government they had, and they 
were anxious to have, the sanction of Indian public opinion in shaping 
their policies and concerting their plans. People would have felt the 
justice and the generosity that permitted even an “enemy” to say his 
say as he liked to say it, and it is quite possible that the enemy himself 
would not have been impervious to that feeling. It would have made 
matters easier for conciliation and peace which everybody desired. But. 
then, such a course could not entmuend itself to a policy which aimed 
at crushing the Congress. In the course of the India Office Debate 
(June 27) Sir Samuel 1 1 oar e rcpUing to the debate said: “Let them 
lay aside civil disobedience, and make it clear that they are prepared 
to cooperate with us on the lines of the White Paper, we shall 
not be slow to cooperate with them. Until they definitely abandon the 
attempt to sma*h the machinery of Government and set themselves 
up as a rival to the accredited Government of India, there can be no 
question of negotiation of any kind.” 


XXXIV. The Conchies Ix a Dilemma. 

Now, what exactly was or could be the implication of this ? Did it 
imply that Government was prepared to make peace with the Congress 
only on the basis of a document which the latter had pronounced as 
wholly unacceptable ? The Congress was placed between the horns of 
a most difficult dilemma. Tf it accepted the lines of the White Paper, 
it ceased to be the exponent nnd mouthpiece of the progressive 
nationalist thought in India — the thought that probably counted more 
thi.n any other in ^ India. If it did not accept it, it must have a defi- 
nite programme of its own to function ns a living institution. Now, 
the programme could bo, firstly, "hands off” or non-cooperation so far 
*5 ^ 0,, £ re88men . themselves were concerned ; secondly, it could be that 
of the Kesponsivist “cooperate where wc can and nou-cooperate where 
we must' ; and, thirdly, it could be that of the aggressive non-coopera- 
tor who not only non-cooperated themselves but advised the people in 
general to non-cooperate. If this last was allowed to go to the length 
of non-cooperating in the matter of certain laws and regulations made 
by the Government, then it amounted to Civil Disobedience. Whether 
right or wrong, it was undeniable that a considerable section of the 
politically-minded people in India liked to see this last programme 
given a trial under certain circumstances. They would be “the smashers 
° . machinery of Government.” Government would be perfectly 

within lls rights if it made up its mind to smash the would be sroa- 
shers. But at the same it would be well for Government as well for 
the people if it paused to reflect whether it was likely that the reasons, 
if any, and that causes and conditions whatever they were, behind the 
last Programme of the Congress were such as could be expected to be 

«h2!*~L l ® no L U8e * m » shin e individual Congressmen or even 

tneir organisations if the causes and conditions continue to exist which 
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produce similar or more militant organisation almost as soon as their 
first forms are suppressed. The question of all-importance waSf there- 
fore! this— Was the assemblage of conditions evolving the civil disobe- 
dience mentality gathering or losing strength in India ? And 
an open session of the Congress, if permitted, should have been a 
barometer reading of the political atmospheric pressure, which 
could not have failed to prove of singular value. The Ordinance “raj" 
need not have abdicated his sovereignty. Government need not have 
created a gap in its ultimate defences. The Congress Day should have 
been allowed as a day of grace. If it were so allowed, the psychologi- 
cal likelihood was that it would have been accepted in a reciprocal 
spirit by the people who were certainly not in love with the regime of 
the Ordinances . A day or two on which everybody could talk as he 
liked should not have been a day lost from the Government point of 
view. 


XXXV. Leadens “Braving” The Ban. 

But this day of grace was not allowed, and the Congress Leaders — 
Brimati Naidu, Pundit Malaviya, and others who wore not then in jail — 
decided to ‘‘brave" the ban imposed on the annual session. The details 
of the incident presented many points of intense dramatic interest, and 
the temptation of a narrative would he nearly too much to be resis- 
ted. But we do not succumb to it Suffice it to note that despite 
every precaution taken by the Delhi authorities a considerable number 
of delegates managed to filter into the crucible on fire and though a 
very large number of rn route arrests— including those of Srimati Nai- 
du and Pundit Malaviya— had been made the Congress Subjects Committee 
were able to meet on the 23rd., and the. Congress itself on the follow- 
ing day, though only for a few minute 1 , pas .sing three resolutions. 

Government had refused in take a f ' <‘ ru'd open measure of the 
Congress stature; but its statin e cvn» nmhr the ban and the ordinance 
“steam roller" was not inconsiderable. The incident in Delhi was not a 
solitary spectacular rocket-firing from the official point of view Sparks 
were spread over the whole length and hrradth of the Indian continent, 
which produced a veritable crop of conference fueworks almost every 
where. Numberless Provincial. District and Sub-divisional Conferences 
were held to broadcast what the Congress had ‘Vpokcn" for ten minut- 
es under the shadow of the Clock Tower in Chandni Chowk, Delhi. Of 
course, Government was prompt to deni with these unlawful associations. 
As we have tried to show, the mischief from the government point of 
view would not have been greater, but, possibly, much less ultimately 
if government had seen its way to grant a day or two for the Congress 
(not an unlawful body) to meet openly and deliberate freely. It was not 
necessary to airest, haul up and convict a legal body before it did any 
illegal overt act by way ommission or commission. 

XXXVI. Phraseology of “The Front" 

We have devoted practically the whole of this Introduction to an 
appreciation of the circumstances connected with the renewal of the 
fight between the Congress and Government. If we have sometimes 
employed martial or quasi-martial terms, wc have merely echoed the 
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high “battle ones' 1 of the “great Moghul” himself at the India Offioe. 
Even the ex-Viceroy Lord Irwin, had observed, not quite approvingly, 
this new fashion of war talk, though he was one with the present 
Government in fastening “the war guilt” on the Congress ana saia 
that he would have adopted the same measures as the present viceroy 
did, had he continued to act as Viceroy. Now, this war attitude resulted, 
in the judgment of many, in a narrowing and cramping of the political 
outlook. Under the terrorist threat in Bengal, an idea flashed to place 
military officers in charge of some districts instead of civilians. Now, 
conceive for one moment an war officer sitting at the India Office sig- 
nalling his ukases and ordinances to a far away field of battle, ma 
drawing up bis weekly reports to the Headquarters in which one met 
with the usual phraseology such as— “battle thrust upon us ^ 
“if we fight, we shall of course win”; “the initiative i9 with us ; 
“the enemy might then concentrate on the gap in our defences ; and 
so on. Sir Samuel Hoare has donned the Colonel's uniform over his 
civilian dress. People still expect that he will doff the uniform and 
appear not only as his honest civilian self but as a dependable and 
constructive statesman of wide imagination. England and India have 
need not of a ‘just beast' or of a fighting beast, or anything of th< 
kind, but of human understanding, fellowship and service. In the face 
of this supreme need, the Indian nationalists are also called upon to 
make a thorough search of their own camp to make sure that any 
specie^ of the ”beast“ just or unjust, is not abroad or hiding there. 

XXXVII. Thk Ottawa Conference 

During the half year under review a proposal was made iu the 
Assembly asking the participation of India in the Imperial Economic 
conference to be held at Ottawa. His Majesty's Government had adopted 
a new tariff policy, and had invited the Government of India to take part 
in a discussion whether, in view of that policy, it would be desirable 
to enter into an agreement with Great Britain for the purpoce of a 
reciprocal preference designed to subserve the trade interests of both 
countries. 

This proposal of India’s tariff attachment with Great Britain and 
the Dominions— this policy of Imperial preference and reciprocity— 
would remind one of the Rupee move of the Government which linked 
the poor Indian rupee to the fluctuating British sterling. It was then 
thought that the rupee move had not been actuated solely or even 
primarily by a consideration of India's own currency interests. It was 
also regretted that in a matter bo vital as this, decision had been 
made by the Government of India presumably under dictation from 
Whitehall. Now, a similar objection was taken by the Indian Chambers 
of Commerce consulted by the Commerce Department as regards the 
personnel of the delegation attending the Ottawa Conference. India is 
invited to be a tariff partner with Great Britain and the Dominions, 
mid yet, unlike the other partners, she ie to be represented at the 
Conference by a delegation consisting of nominees of a Government 
which is not representative. As regards the general policy of tariff 
partnership envisaging imperial preference and reciprocity, some of the 
Unambers consulted thought that the proposed partnershin was 
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without meaning until and unless India were raided politically to the 
etatue of a Dominion. Reciprocity between an earthen pot and a metal 
one floating down the stream was not a convenient arrangement to 
the first. Some Bodies stressed the need of consulting the Legislature. 
But what hope was there so long the Indian Legislature could do no 
better, but possibly worse, than an Indian Annual Register ? We reserve 
however our comment on the Ottawa Conference till some further 
progress is made with it. 

XXXVIII. Reports of the Constitute Committee* 

Nor need we say anything by way of comment on the proceedings 
and Reports of the Indian Franchise Committee and of the Federal 
Finance Committee. A summary and analysis of the Reports are to be 
found in the present volume of the Register. On May 10, Lord 
Lothian, Chairman of the first Committee, said in the course of bis 
parting message — “Franchise is the foundation for democratic self- 
government, and I hope that our recommendations will be recognised 
by Indian opinion as laying a workable and progressive foundation for 
self-government in India.” The electorate of British India was increased 
nearly five times (from 5.4 to 27.6 per cent) by those recommendations. 
Adult franchise as such was ruled out. Franchise was based on 
property as well as minimum educational qualifications. Franchise was 
oxtended to women also, and the ratio of men voters to women voter* 
as also the percentage of the total electorate to the adult population 
varied from province to province. Special interests were, in some 
eases, to be given special representation. As regards the Depressed 
Classes, the question of separate or joint electorate was no part of the 
Committees terras of reference. Yet the Committee made some 
recommendations. 

For an idea of the main recommendations of the Second Committee, 
we would also refer the reader to the summary and analysis of tbo 
Report itself. The Report traversed several areas of controversial 
ground* such as, Distribution of Income Tax ; the Me6ton Award ; the 
Claim of Bengal to a share of the jute taxes and of Assam to a share 
of excise duty on kerosin and motor spirits ; Powers of Borrowing, and so 
on. As we said before, we had better reserve our comment on all thin 
until W'6 sec the Third Round Table Conference discussing the recom- 
mendations and His Majesty’s Government and also other responsible 
Bodies deliberating on them. 

XXXIX. The Communal Problem 

Similar is our plan with regard to the Hindu-Moslcm and Mino- 
rities Problem. No agreement was reached in this matter when the 
Second R. T. C. closed its session and the White Paper was 

drawn up. It was widely recognised that there was no hope of 

any settlement being reached except by an arbitration by the 
British Premier in the 6hapc of a Communal Awa/d. We might 
refer to the All-India Moslem Conference which met in Lahore 

towards the latter part of March ; to the Manifesto of the Hindu 

M. L. A.’s ; the Punjab Hindu Sabha ; Bengal Hindus ; and so on. 
It was at . the same time felt by many that the Communal Award 
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of the Premier would mark the beginning and not the end of the real 
trouble. Apart from the derogation to India’s self-respect it involved, 
it was feared that the disposition of circumstances in India. and in 
England was not such as to make it likely that the Award would h* 
satisfactory or even tolerable to the communities and 'interests con- 
cerned. India must refuse to accept her failure to solve the communal 
problem. She must will to succeed. Will to succeed in this is will to 
live. A solution cannot be thrust upou her. It must be solved. An 
All-Parties agreement was, therefore, the only way. And the 

frail prisoner inside the Yervada Jail was to open the way by an act 
of supreme sacrifice. 
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ORDINANCE NO- 1 OF 1932. 

[2nd. January , 19S2.] 

An Ordinance to supplement the Bengal Emergency Powers 
Ordinance. 1931 . 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient to supplement the 
Bengal Emergency Power Ordinance. 1932 ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Government 
of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance : — 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Bengal Emergency Powers (supplementary) 
Ordinance, 1932. 

2. In sub-section (1) of section 24 of the Bengal Emergency Powers OrdinanoeL 
1931. after the words “other member* shall be persons”, the words “so qualified or 
ahall be inserted. 


ORDINANCE NO. II OF 1932. 

[£tk. Janu ary: 19S2.] 

An Ordinance to confer special powers on Government and its 
officers far the purpose of maintaining law and order. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to confer special 
powers upon Government and it h officers for the purpose of maintaining law and 
order ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment ot India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance : — 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932. 

(2) This section and section 63 extend to the whole of British India, including 
British Baluchistan and *he Sonthal Pargaoas, and the remaining provisions of this 
Ordinance shall extend only to such proviuccs or parts of provinces as the Governor 
General in Council may, by notilicrtion in the Gazette of India, specify. 

( 3 ) This section and section 03 shall come into force at once, and the Local 
Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, direct that any or all 
of the remaining provisions shall come into force in any area to which they have 
been extended, on such date as may be appointed in the notification. 

2. In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context,— 

(1) “the Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898; and 

(2) ‘'District Magistrate” means, in the case of a Presidency -town or the town 
of Rangoon, the Commissioner of Police. 

3. (1) Any officer of Government authorised i„ this 'behalf by general or 
special order of the Local Government rosy, if satisfied that there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that any person has acted, is acting or is about to act, jo a 

9 
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manner prejudicial to the public safety or peace, arrest such person without 
warrant. and may in so doing, use any means that nmy be necessary. 

(Z) An officer making an arrest under this section shall forthwith report the 
fact to the Local Government and may. by order in writing, 'commit any person so 
arrested to such custody as the Local Government may. by general or special order 
specify in this behalf : ... 

Provided that no person shall, unless the i/wal Government by special order 
otherwise directs, lie so detained in custody for a period exceeding two months. 

Provided further that no person shall be so detained in custody for a period 
exceeding two months. 

4 . »1) The Local Government, if snti«licd that there arc reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act. in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or peace or in furtherance of a movement prejudicial 
to the public safety or peace.* may. by order in writing, give any one or more of 
the following directions, namely, that such person — 

tn) shall not enter, reside or remain in any aica specified in the order ; 

(b) shall reside or remain in any area specified in the order: 

(c) shall remove himself from, and shall not return to. any area specified in the 

order ; 

(d) shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such acts, or take such 
order with nuy property in his possession or under his conliol. a* may be s|>eeificd 
in the order. 

(2) An order made under sub-section (l! shall not. unless the Local Government 
by special order otherwise directs, remain in force for more than one month from 
the making thereof. 

(*i) An order made under sub-section (1) shall be served on the )s rson to whom 
it relates in the manner provided in the Code for scivicc of a summons. 

(1) If. in the opinion of the Local Government, any land or building can 
be utilised as quarters or ofiiers for public servants, or for the accommodation of 
troops or police, or for the purpose of giving effect to this Ordinance or any order 
made thereunder, or otherwise for the public advantage. »hc I/x'id < Government mnv. 
by order in writing, require the occupier or other person in charge of the land <u 
building to place it at the disposal of Government at such time as may bo specified 
in the order, together . ith the whole, or any part specified in the order, of anv 
fixtures, finings furniture or other things for the time being in the building ; and 
the Ixk'iil Government may dispose of or use smii bind building, fixtures, fittings, 
furniture or oilier things in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

(2) In this section ' building'* includes any portion or portions of a building 
whether separately occupied or not. 

6. The District Magistrate may. by order in writing, prohibit or limit, i.t Midi 
way us he may think necessary for the public advantage, recess to any building or 
place in the possession or under the control of Government nr of any railway 
administration or local authority, or to any building or place in the occupation, 
whether permanent or otherwise, of His Majesty’s Naval Military or Air Forces or 
of any pmiro force, or to any place in the vicinity oi any such building or place. 

7. The District Magistrate may. by order* in writing, prohibit or regulate, in 
such way as he may think net essarv for the public advantage, ir.ifiie over any road, 
pathway, bridge, waterway or ferry.' 

8. (1) If. in the opinion of* the Local Government, it is necessary for the 
public advantage to control the supply of any commodity of general use in any 
urea to which this section applies, tlie Local Government may. by notification in 
the local official Gazette, make a declaration to that effect. 

(2) lu any area to which a declaration under sub-section Ml extends, the Local 
Government may exercise all or any of the following powers in regard to the 
commodity to which the declaration* relates, namely 

(n) it may, by general or special order in writing, require any trader to make 
a return in such form And within such time and to such authority as may be 
specified in the order of the stocks of such commodity held by him or consigued to 
him or under order on his account ; of any contract's for the supply to or by him 
of such commodity or for or in connection with the production or mauufacture of 
such commodity and of any other dealing by him therein ; of the persona with 
whom and the prices at which any such coo tracts or other dealings were made or 
had or the prices at which such commodity has been bought or sold by him ; of 
the eost of production of such commodity, so far as it mav be known to him. and 
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use proceeding with constitutional reforms with Congressmen in jail* 
and that was the reason for the Delhi Pact”. Some members spoke of 
the a Great Moghul” at Whitehall and of the conspiracy hatched in London. 
But one need not we think, take a serious note of all this. What was called 
“conspiracy” might well be the ordinary natural precautions dictated 
by the instinct of self-preservation which all institutions and all 
interests have to take when facing or apprehending danger. So far as 
the Government was concerned, it might be said that it had merely 
been keeping its power dry and its fortifications safe. No body could 
blame it if it did so. For, — so it was argued,— had not the Congress also 
been doing the same ? Had it accepted, or shown an inclination to 
accept, the truce as lasting peace ? Had it not, on the contrary, using 
the truce as an opportunity for further war preparation ? The fact of 
the matter was this that there had not been anything like a change of 
heart* and that the pernicious miasma of suspicion and distrust conti- 
nued to sow germs of war-madness aII around. The Congress had been 
demanding independence which the Britisher had not been able to re- 
concile with what he felt to be his responsibilities in India and his 
interests. He had not been prepared to take on trust the formula 
nr shibboleth of the Indian reformer that a contented and liberated 
India would prove the best ally of Britain, and the goodwill of the 
Indian people the best insurance for the true and durable interests of that 
country. The Indian, on his side, had not been convinced that it was 
best to leave those in power to part with it and transfer it with- 
out being subjected to a continuous stress and strain. This was the root 
of the matter. It was quite immaterial whether there had or had not 
be-jn hatched a conspiracy anywhere, and whether “the Great Moghul” 
had been enthroned in Whitehall or in Simla. 

XXVI. The Breakdown and After 

The break-down of the telegraphic negotiation between the 
Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi was very quickly followed by the arrest 
(tinder a Bombay Regulation) of the latter and of Sirdcr Patel. Nor 
were other prominent Congress leaders allowed to lag behind”. The 
Government policy evidently was to “bag the game” as quickly and as 
surely as possible. On January. 4, when the day dawned on the arrest 
of Mahatma Gandhi, the Government of India not only issued a 
Statement justifying their policy and measures which, they said, they 
had been compelled * to adopt before, but promulgated four new 
Ordinances to cope with the situation arising out of the 

arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and other prominent Congress lea- 
ders, and declaration of the Working Committee as an un- 
lawful body. Wc^ quote here a few lines from The Leader's Own 
Correspondent ( New Delhi, Jan. 4) — “The four Ordinances now pro- 
mulgated represented from the Government point of view 

the extreme drastic powers. The Government circles are quite hopeful 
of thfc results and believed that if only the Liberals and non-Congress- 
meo do not boycott the Round Table Conference Committees, they 
would get along well with their programme. The Government is anxious 

to carry this opinion with it but is not prepared to take its advice 

against fighting the Congress as it believes that the Congress is the 
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enemy of die Government ae well as of the Liberals and should not be 
shown quarter by 'either”.*. As regards the objects and scope of the four 
Ordinances we quote again the same correspondent : (1) to lead to the 
arrest of Congressmen and confiscation of their funds and movable 
property ; (2) to make all kinds of picketing unlawful so that High 
Courts may not be able as they did last time to hold the 
arrest of peaceful picketers unlawful ; (3) the press is to be controlled 
or suppressed so that it does publicity only to the extent and in the 
manner that is acceptable to official policy ; and (4) the definition of 
molestation and boycotting is made all-comprehensive to ensure that 
this aspect of anti-British activity is not given any quarter.” In 
other words, “the Government has taken every step to provide against 
any lacuna and make provisions of Ordinances court-proof.” The Gov- 
ernment was confident that as regards the political aspect of the conflict 
its plans were strongly laid, but, naturally, it was not free from anxie- 
ty as to the character and magnitude of the possible economic and 
financial repercussions of their policy. It could not help asking itself 
the question — Would the cumulative effects of Congress boycott, the 
heavy burden of maintaining Jaw and order, and*of world r depression, 
prove too much for the financial capacities and potentialities of the 
Indian Government ? It was easy to make the provisions of the Ordi- 
nances defiance-proof and court-proof, but it was not so easy to make 
the administration of the country pound-shilling-and-pence-proof. 

XXVI f. New Ordinance and New Policy 
We have given above a summary of the central principles of the 
Emergency Powers, Unlawful Instigation, Unlawful Association, and 
Boycott and Molestation Ordinances. Their scope covers a very wide 
range of very drastic powers. Sir Samuel Hoare made an important 
speech at the India Office before some journalists on January, 14. In 
the course of that speech he said that the action takenlby the Govern- 
ment of India had so far proved successful in checking the activities 
of the Congress ; “as long as we are responsible for India, we intend 
to govern”. The Government had no wish to continue the emergency 
measures a day or an hour longer than needed. “For the moment, a 
battle has been thrust on ns. If we fight, of course, we shall win. but 
I regard the methods of that kiud as out of date. \Yc want internal 
peace in India as much as international peace. We shall be delighted 
to renew goodwill and cooperation with all sections of Indian opinion.” 
Sir Samuel also^contrnded that there was no incongruity between the 
departure of the three Constitution Committees from Home and (lie 
adoption in \ India of strong measure* for the •maintenance of. law and 
order. It was no use trying to raise a constitutional structure in Judin 
the very foundations, of which were being continuously sapped -by the 
subversive activity of organised lawlessness. In fact, it was the -Hind 
Policy of order ami progress of which we have heard so much Only 
two points need here be noted in connection with this speech, fclr 
Samuel frankly appraised the situation as “battle”. *and. was thinking 
of the international parallel. This conception of the Indian situation 
should naturally consist with a senii*imlifarist policy dictating somi- 
martial. measures Jand operations/; Emergency measures appear as the 
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only possible measures under such a condition of affairs. But the 
question remains — Is this a fundamentally correct conception of ^ the 
Indian ensemble of conditions ? Was it or was it not the aim of British 
connection and British governance of India to have them broadbased mi 
the maximum good will and increasing cooperation of all sections of Indiau 
opinion ? Did or did not Congress opinion represent a very considera- 
ble and very powerful section of Indian opinion ? If the answer be 
affirmative to both these, one might ask a further question — Was it 
likely that the aim of British rule in India would be fulfilled by a kind 
of action that tended to permanently and almost vehemently antagonise 
that opinion ? Were not the repercussions of that action such on bodies 
of opinion outside the Congress ambit that they might tend to alienate 
and antagonise them also ? Was not this likelihood very clearly put 
before the authorities by liberal leaders like Dr. Sapru and Mr. Jayakar 
immediately after the door of the Viceregal Lodge had been slammed in 
the face of Mahatma Gandhi and ho transported back into his fami- 
bor cloister of seclusion in “the barred guest-house*’ at Poona ? Was 
not Sir George Rainy — the Leader of Legislative Assembly — nearer the 
fact when he said that Government knew full well that it was no use 
making a constitution for India without securing Congress cooperation ? 
The policy of crushing the Congress was not, therefore, generally accepted 
as either reasonably practicable or as politically sound. By calling into 
play all its emergency powers and resources it may certainly be possible 
for an admittedly mighty Government to make any organisation cease 
to function in the sense that some of its surface manifestations disappear 
for a time. But that does not mean that it has been crushed to death 
or even impotence. It may mean that the fire has been burning deep and 
gathering both volume and momentum. The question is — lias it ceased to 
live in the thoughts and feelings, hopes and aspirations of the people V 
Has it ceased to interest them and engage them V Oftncr than not the 
very persecution through which it passes confers on it a charmed life 
of added power and strength. Sir Samuel said that the battle had 
been thrust upon the Government. Bn* buttle like greatness is never 
thrust upon any one. The man in the street lus an unfaltering faith 
m the simple law of action and reaction and he cannot be easily deluded 
out of it. Has lie not seen the painting of tin* vanquished lion crou- 
ching at the feet of man, his victor ? < >f course, all fault and all shame is 
on the vanquished and all merit and al! glory on his victor. Wo have 
seen how the conflict in India was precipitated by certain acts of omis- 
sion and commission on either ski*. At any rat* 1 , this was how it struck 
many of tho>e who looked on. 

XXVIII. T*u; I>< m. 1 ’-mu v 

1 he othu point relates to Sir Sanm-:i'> defence of lie* Dtui Policy, 
it is of course impossible to raise any lasting structure upon founda- 
tion* that are being continuously sapped. Apart from the relevant 
question as to who or what are the real sappers of Law and < >rdcr, one 
might also pertinently ask — Is it possible to raise any kind of solid 
structure barring of course phantasms and castled in the air — upon no 
foundations or upon foundations flimsy, fabulous and rottcu ? Maximum 
goodwill of the people and the greatest measure of active coopcratiou 
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from them 'is the only kind of foundation that passes the crucial test 
All else is mere dallying, play or eye-wash. It secures and saves and 
serves nothing. 

XXIX. Emergence Powers in Operation 

However, there wis no sparing the emergency powers of the Govern- 
ment arming itself with the new Ordinances and its endless resources in 
its first rounds of attack on the Congress. Leaders were promptly 
removed from the scene of their actual or prospective influence. The 
very first blow had struck the Congress Executive and blows followed 
in quick succession rendering or trying to render the limb9 of the 
Cotigress organisation paralytic. Almost from the very beginning, the 
Congress organisations (declared unlawful) had to function without the 
lead of the front-rank leaders, but they somehow managed to crop up 

again almost as soon as they were declared unlawful and arrested tm 

manse . That the Movement in spite of the measures adopted was gradu- 
ally gathering momentum would appear from the figures of January and 
February convictions— nearly 15,000 and 18,000 respectively. The curve 
was seen to dwindle down to much lower figures in later months, 
but people were asking — Was it because the Movement was 

actually ebbing out, or because the curve was being artificially 

manipulated for propaganda ? Non-partisans lmd no other data to rely 
upon except the information supplied by official answers in the Assembly 
and in the House of Commons. Newspapers could in many cases act 
only with gagging halters round their necks and with their eyes seven- 
fold bandaged* Precious little would get iu through the bandages and 
gracious less would come out of the gag. However, whether it was 
duo to propaganda purposes or to a chance of tactics on the part of 
the authorities who seemed to discourage arrest and prof erred the more 
convenient and economic method of terrible dispersal of unlawful meet- 
ings and processions, the number of convictions after the first two 
mouths of the couflict was not seen to raise above the figure 7,000. It 
dwindled down to even half that number. That the correctness of these 
figures was not generally accepted in the Indian quarters would appear 
from a statement issued by Pandit Madan Mohan on May, 2. He said 
that even on the strength of the reports published iu the newspapers, 
the figure could not be less than 05,000. In fact, it was more than 
that. It was to be remembered that this did not possibly include 
numbers of arrests made in the remote corners or the countryside. To 
sum up 9 the total according to Panditji’s estimate up to the third week 
of April could uot be much lower than 80,000. According to an official 
estimate, the number of prisoners in jail at the end of April was about 
32,000, at the end of May 31 t 000, and at the end of June 29,000. We 
give them in round figures. 

XXX. Forms ok Civil. Resistance . Normal 

The uulawful activities of the civil resistors were of the usual forms 
ranging from the holding of banned meetings aud processions to refusing 
to be on police parole or under any kind of official restraint order. 
The boycott programme was also a very extensive one relating to many 
branches of public administration. Aud it assailed eveu banks, iosu- 
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mom companies and bullion exchange. The no-tax movement wae also 
modi in evidence. 

XXXI. Special 

Besides these normal activities of the Congress offensive, there were 
certain operations organised or attempted to be ozganised which were 
called forth by special occasions. There were of course the Indepen- 
dent Day and Gandhi Day demonstrations. On the last day of the 
first week of April, the National Week in commemoration of the Jali- 
anwaUa Tragedy opened and was celebrated throughout the country. 
This week witnessed an intensive campaign of boycott and pioketing 
which resulted in many places, especially in Allahabad and Cawnpore, 
in clashes between the demonstrators and the police. On the one 
side there were very determined efforts made to lead banned processions 
into the Civil lines and other “forbidden” places, and hoist the Nation- 
al Flag on the heads of buildings accustomed to fly the Union Jack, 
or else, to picket shops And warehouses which had never turned down 
their proud posters of buy British and Bell British ; on the other side, 
there were stern measures taken— measures which in some cases had 
to go to the length of repeated volleys of firing — to stop or prevent 
each provokingly anti-British demonstrations. In the middle of May, 
the Congress also organised a raid on the salt depot at Wadala. Here 
the white-capped satyagrahi raiders put up a fight against barbed-wire 
defences along which armed forces of the police were mounting guard 
day and night. Celebration of the All India Prisoners Day also de- 
serves mention- 


XXXII. The 47th. Congress Session 
But by far the most widely exciting and superbly dramatic incident 
was the attempt made by Congressmen to hold the 47th. session of the 
Congress in the latter part of April. An unnouncemeut appeared in 
the first week of April in the papers that the Indian National Congress 
wonld hold its annual session at Delhi instead of at Puri as formerly 
suggested on the 23rd and 24th of April. Pandit Rajendra Prasad, the 
President-elect, was in jail. Srimati Naidu, who was at that time the 
Acting President of the Congress— that is to say, its “dictator” '—changed 
the venu of the Congress from Puri to Delhi ; she also nominated Se- 
cretaries, asked Pundit Malaviya, who accepted the offer, to don the robe 
of the President* The Secretaries in due course approached by letter the 
authorities to grant them a site for the Congress Nagar. The letter of 
the District Magistrate on the 6th. communicated to them the decision 
of the Government of India not to allow the Congress to hold its ao- 
nual session ; and this decision was based on the root that the Congress 
was then carrying on the Civil Disobedience Movement, and that, con* 
sequently, any meeting of this body (not itself unlawful, as the Home 
Member had assured us) would in all likelihood tend to give a lead and 
impetus to the unconstitutional and subversive activity already agitating 
the country. This refusal on the part of the Government might be re- 
garded as a perfectly logical process if one could simply accept the 
promises of Sir Samnel Hoare that the Government was engaged in a 
fight with the Congress for its very existence, and that the “battle” had 
8 
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been thrust upon it Surely no oue would expect a belligerent party 
to invite or tolerate the “enemy” within its own defences in order to 
lay bis plans there. Still many people thought that from the point of 
view of wiser and more far*seeing statesmanship, Government should 
have been better advis d, and should have acted more . generously, in 
making its decision in a situation so delicate and so difficult as this. 
There was of course the risk of inviting the Congress into its very den 
and suffering itself to be bearded by it. It might have added to the 
prestige of the transgressor, and detracted from that of the transgressed. 
But the transgressor and the transgressed can not and should not “fight 
to a finish”, but will have to make and settle down in peace, — peace 
that will be honourable to both, —it would have been better if Govern- 
ment had taken, after four months of conflict, a fresh measure of the 
actual and potential support behind the Congress Movement* Each 
party had appealed to the country, and each had its ultimate lines of 
defence in the backing and support of general sympathy and co-operation. 
Even an avowedly militarist government can ever afford to forget that 
it has its last line of defence in that 

XXXIII. Need for Reconnoitring the Position 
Now, the Congress Working Committee had, under the advice of 
Gandhiji, passed the Civil Disobedience Resolution, and was declared 
unlawful. But the C. W. C. is not the Congress itself. After four 
months — mouths of 3tich stress and anxiety — it surely behoved Govern- 
ment to make sure of two things : (1) Was the Congress still identified 
with the programme And policy of the last W. C. ? If so, to what extent ? 
was the war-curve” rising or falling inside the Congress zone? What 
was the disposition of the forces in the Congress field— the Left, the 
Right, the Centre ? (2) What were the lines of defence of the Congress 
in the support or acquiescence of the people in general ? Was it gaining 
ground or losing it? As these are most vital questions affecting the 
order and progress” of the nation as a whole, Government ought not 
to have missed the opportunity for reconnoitring the whole position. 
Under a democratic constitution the constitutional usage itself provides 
the government with such an opportunity when an appeal is made to 
the country for the purpose of taking a measure of the sanction of 
public opinion behind it. In India no such constitutional usage exists* 
The Press and the Platform which under normal conditions reflect in a 
way and to some extent public opinion had to function under the rigid 
and heavy yoke of the Ordinances. Under the circumstances they had 
ceased in a large measure to be the faithful mirror of the public mind. 
Government reports had of course been saying that the Congress bad 
lost favour with all peace-loving and law-abiding people who constituted 
the bulk of the Indian nation ; that these were with the Government 
and not with the Congress. Now, the question remained — Was it or was 
it not* so? An open and free session of the Congress — a relaxation of 
the Ordinances in so far as they affected the preparation for the hold- 
ing of such a session and its deliberations — would have supplied a 
surer index of the measure of public sanction behind the Congress and 
also Government than almost anything ebe that could be thooght of in 
a country where democratic usages are not yet established, but which 
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is oo the way to getting a democratic constitution. The political advan- 
tage of an open and lion-interfered session of the Congress, and also, 
if necessary, of other public bodies, would have far outweighed^ the 
danger of the possible lead and impetus given to the Civil Disobedience 
Movement by such an event. Such an aot of statesmanship would have 
more effectively justified the plea of the Government they had, and they 
were anxious to have, the .-auction of Indian public opinion in shaping 
their policies and concerting their plans. People would have felt the 
justice and the generosity that permitted even an “enemy” to say his 
say as he liked to say it, and it is* quite possible that the enemy himself 
would not have been impervious to that feeling. It would have made 
matters easier for conciliation and peace which everybody desired. But. 
then, such a course could not commend itself to 11 policy which aimed 
at crushing the Congress. In the course of the India Office Debate 
(June 27) Sir Samuel Home replying to the debate said: “Let them 
lay aside civil disobedience, and make it clear that they are prepared 
to cooperate with u> on the line? of the White Paper, we shall 
not be slow to cooperate with them. Cntil they definitely abandon the 
attempt to smash the machinery of Government and set themselves 
up as a rival to the accredited Government of India, there can be no 
question of negotiation of any kind. 1 ' 

XXXIV. Tiik CoNtiiiE^ lx A Dilemma. 

Now, what exactly was or could be the implication of this ? Did it 
imply that Government was prepared to make peace with the Congress 
only on the basis of a document which the latter had pronounced as 
wholly unacceptable ? 'The Congress was placed between the horns of 
a most difficult dilemma. If it accepted the lines of the White Paper, 
it ceased to bo the exponent and mouthpiece of the progressive 
nationalist thought in India— the thought that probably counted more 
tlu.n any other in India. If it did not accept it, it must have a defi- 
nite programme of its own to function as a living institution. Now, 
the programme could be, firstly, “hands ofT” or non- cooperation so far 
a? Congressmen themselves wore concerned ; secondly, it could be that 
of the. Kesponsivist — “cooperate where we can and nou-conperatc where 
we must" ; and, thirdly, it could be that of the aggressive non-coopera- 
tor who not only non-cooperated themselves but advised the people in 
general to non-coopcratc. If this last was allowed to go to the length 
of non-cooperating in the matter of certain laws and regulations made 
by the Government, then it amounted to Civil Disobedience. Whether 
right or wrong, it was undeniable that a considerable section of the 
politically-minded people in India liked to sec this last programme 
given a trial under certain circumstance*’. They would be “the smasher** 
of the machinery of Government.” Government would be perfectly 
within its rights if it made up its mind to smash the would be sma- 
shers. But at the same it would be well for Government as well for 
the people if it paused to reflect whether it was likely that the reasons, 
if any, and that causes and conditions whatever they were, behind the 
Jast programme of the Congress were such as could be expected to be 
smashed” ? It is no use smashing individual Congressmen or even 
their organisations if the causes and conditions continue to exist which 
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product similar or more militant organisation almost as soon as their 
first forms are suppressed. The question of all-importance was» there- 
fore, this— Was the assemblage of conditions evolving the civil disobe- 
dience mentality gathering or losing strength in India ? And 
an open session of the Congress, if permitted, should have been a 
barometer reading of the political atmospheric pressure, which 
could not have failed to prove of singular value. The Ordinance “raj” 
need not have abdicated his sovereignty. Government need not have 
created a gap in its ultimate defences. The Congress Day should have 
been allowed as a day of grace. Jf it were so allowed, the psychologi- 
cal likelihood was that it would have been accepted in a reciprocal 
spirit by the people who were certainly not in love with the regime of 
the Ordinances . A day or two on which everybody could talk as he 
liked should not have been a day lost from the Government point of 
view. 


XXXV. Leaders “Braving* The Ban. 

But this day of grace was not allowed, and the Congress Leaders — 
Srimati Naidu, Pundit Malaviya, and others who were not then in jail — 
decided to **brave” the ban imposed on the annual session. The details 
of the incident presented many points of intense dramatic interest, and 
the temptation of a narrative would be nearly too much to be resis- 
ted. But we do not succumb to it Suffice it to note that despite 
every precaution taken by the Delhi authorities a considerable number 
of delegates managed to filter into the crucible on fire and though a 
very large number of r.n route arrests— including those of Srimati Nai- 
du and Pundit Malaviya— had been made, (he Congress Subjects Committee 
were able to meet on the 23rd.. and the. Congress itself on the follow- 
ing day, though only for a few minutes, parsing three resolutions. 

Government had refused to take a f»ro and open measure of the 
Congress stature ; but its stature even under the ban and the ordinance 
“steam roller” was not inconsiderable. The incident in Delhi was not n 
solitary spectacular rocket-firing from the official point of viev. Sparks 
were spread over the whole length and breadth of the Indian continent, 
which produced a veritable crop of conference fireworks almost every' 
where. Numberless Provincial. District and Sub-divisional Conferences 
were held to broadcast what the Congress had “spoken” for ten minut- 
es under the shadow of the Clock Tower in Chandni Chowk, Delhi. Of 
course, Government was prompt to deaf with these unlawful associations. 
As we have tried to show, the mischief from the government point of 
view would not have been greater, but, possibly, much less ultimately 
if government had seen its way to grant a day or two for the Congress 
(not an unlawful body) to meet openly and deliberate freely. It was not 
necessary to airest, haul up and convict n legal body before it did any 
illegal overt act by way oramission or commission. 

XXXVI. Phraseology of “The Front” 

We have devoted practically the whole of this Introduction to an 
appreciation of the circumstances connected with the renewal of the 
fight between the Congress and Government. If we have sometimes 
employed martial or quasi-martial terms, we have merely echoed the 
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high "battle criee" of die "mat Moghul” hue self at the India Office. 
Even die ex-Vioeroy Land Irwin, had observed, not quite approvingly, 
this new fashion of war talk, though he was one with the present 
Government in fastening "the war guilt” on the Congress and said 
that he would have adopted the same measures as the present Viceroy 
did, had he continued to act as Viceroy. Now, this war attitude resulted, 
in the judgment of many, in a narrowing and cramping of the political 
outlook. Under the terrorist threat in Bengal, an idea flashed to place 
military officers in chaige of some districts instead of civilians. Now, 
coneeive for one moment an war officer Bitting at the India Office sig- 
nalling his ukases and ordinances to a far away field of battle, and 
imwing up his weekly reports to the Headquarters in which one met 
with the nsual phraseology such as— “battle thrust upon us”; 
“if we fight, we shall of course win” ; “the initiative is with us* 
“the enemy might then concentrate on the gap in onr defences” ; and 
so on. 8ir Samuel Hoare has donned the Colonel’s uniform over his 
civilian dress. People Btill expect that be will doflf the uniform and 
appear not only as his honest civilian self but as a dependable and 
constructive statesman of wide imagination. England and India have 
need not of a just beast’ or of a fighting beast, or anything of th< 
kind, but of human understanding, fellowship and service. In the face 
of this supreme need, the Indian nationalists are also called upon to 
make a thorough search of their own camp to make sure that any 
specie^ of the oeast” just or unjust, is not abroad or hiding there. 

XXXVII. The Ottawa Conference 

During the half year under review a proposal was made in the 
Assembly asking the participation of India in the Imperial Economic 
conference to be held at Ottawa. His Majesty’s Government had adopted 
a new tariff policy, and had invited the Government of India to take part 
in a discussion whether, in view of that policy, it would be desirable 
to enter into an agreement with Great Britain for the purpoce of a 
reciprocal preference designed to subserve the trade interests of both 
countries. 

This proposal of India's tarift attachment with Great Britain and 
™ Dominions— this policy of Imperial preference and reciprocity— 
would remind one of the Rupee move of the Government wbicn linked 
the poor Indian rupee to the fluctuating British sterling. It was then 
thought that the rupee move had not been actuated solely or even 
primarily by a consideration of India’s own currency interests. It was 
also regretted that in a matter so vital as this, decision had been 
made by the Government of India presumably under dictation from 
Whitehall. Now, a similar objection was taken by the Indian Chambers 
of Commerce consulted by the Commerce Department as regards the 
personnel of the delegation attending the Ottawa Conference. India is 
invited to be a tarift partner with Great Britain and the Dominions, 
and yet, unlike the other partners, she is to be represented at the 
Conference by a delegation consisting of nominees of a Government 
which is not representative. As regards the general policy of tariff 
partnership envisaging imperial preference and reciprocity, Borne of the 
Cn&znbers consulted thought that the proposed partnership was 
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without meaning' until and unless India were raised politically to the 
status of a Dominion. Reciprocity between an earthen pot and a metal 
one floatiug down the stream was not a convenient arrangement to 
the first Some Bodies stressed the need of consulting the Legislature. 
Hut what hope was there so long the Indian Legislature could do no 
better, but possibly worse, than an Indian Annual Register? We reserve 
however our comment on the Ottawa Conference till some further 
progress is made with it. 

XXXVIII. Rk ports <»• the Constitute Committees 

Nor need we say anything by way of comment on the proceedings 
and Reports of the Indian Franchise Committee and of the Federal 
rmance Committee. A summary and analysis of the Reports are to be 
found in the present volume of the Register. On Ma> 10, Lord 
Lothian, Chairman ^ of the first Committee, said in the course of his 
parting message — “Franchise is the foundation for democratic self- 
government, and 1 hope that our recommendations will be recognised 
by Indian opinion as laying a workable and progressive foundation for 
self-government in India.” The electorate of British India was increased 
nearly five times (from 5.4 to 27.6 per cent) by those recommendations. 
Adult franchise as such was ruled out. Franchise was based on 
property as well as minimum educational qualifications. Franchise was 
extended to women also, and the ratio of men voters to women voters 
as also the percentage of the total electorate to the adult population 
varied from province to province. Special interests were, in some 
cases, to be given special representation. As regards the Depressed 
Classes, the question of separate or joint electorate was no part of the 
Committee's terras of reference. Yet the Committee made some 
recommendations. 

For an idea of the main recommendations of the Second Committee, 
we would also refer the reader to the summary and analysis of the 
Report itself. The Report traversed several areas of controversial 
ground* such as. Distribution of Income Tax ; the Meston Award ; the 
Claim of Bengal to a share of the jute taxes aud of Assam to a share 
of excise duty on kcroein and motor spirits ; Powers of Borrowing, and so 
on. As wo said before, we had better reserve our comment on all this 
until we see the Third Round Tabic Conference discussing the recom- 
mendations and His Majesty's Government and also other responsible 
Bodies deliberating on them. 

XXXIX. Thf. Communal Problem 

Similar is our^ plan with regard to the Hindu-Moslem and Mino- 
rities Problem. No agreement was reached in this matter when the 
Second R. T. C. dosed its session and the White Paper was 

drawn up. It was widely recognised that there was no hope of 

any settlement being reached except by an arbitration by the 
British Premier in the shape of a Communal Awa.xl. We might 
refer to the All-India Moslem Conference which met in Lahore 

towards the latter part of March ; to the Manifesto of the Hindu 

M. L. A.'s ; the Punjab Hindu Sabha ; Bengal Hindus ; and so on. 
It was at . the same time felt by many that the Communal Award 
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of t ht Premier would mark the beginning and not the end of the real 
trouble. Apart from the derogation to India’s self-respect it involved, 
it was feared that the disposition of circumstances in India , and in 
England waa not such as to make it likely that the Award would b' 
satisfactory or even tolerable to the communities and interests con- 
cerned. India mast refuse to accept her failure to solve the communal 
problem. She must will to succeed. Will to succeed in this is will to 
live. A solution cannot be thrust upou her. It muBt be solved. An 
All-Parties agreement was, therefore, the ouly way. And the 

frail prisoner inside the Yervada Jail was to open the way by an act 
of supreme sacrifice. 
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ORDINANCE NO* I OF 1932. 

[£wf. January , 193$.] 

An Ordinance to tupplement the Bengal Emergency Power* 
Ordinance. 1931. 

Whereas an emergency ban arisen which makes it expedient to supplement the 
Bengal Emergency Power Ordinance. 1932 ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Government 
of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Bengal Emergency Powers (supplementary) 
Ordinance, 1932. 

2. In sub-section (1) of section 24 of the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance. 
1931. after the words “other members shall be persons”, the words “so qualified or" 
shall be inserted. 


ORDINANCE NO. II OF 1932. 

[4th, January. 19$%. \ 

An Ordinance to confer special powers on Government and its 
officers for the purpose of maintaining law and order. 

Whereas nn emergency has arisen which mak<R it necessary to confer special 
powers upon Government and iis officers for the purpose of maintaining law and 
order ; 

Now therefore, in exercise, of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance ; — 

1. (1» This Ordinance may be called the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1022. 

(2> This section and section 63 extend to the whole of British India, including 

British Baluchistan and Sonilml Pargauas, and the remaining provisions of this 
ordinance shall extend only to such provinces or parts of provinces as the Governor 
Genera) in Council may, by notifiertion in the Gazette cf India, specify. 

1 y- This section and section <i'5 shall corn e into force at once, and the Loca» 
•overnraent may. by notification in the Jo: a! rffiemi Gazelle, direct that any or 
of the remaining provision- Khali come int force in any area to which they have 
been extended, on such date n-i may be ap nted i:i the uotificatior 

2. In this Ordinance, unless there is nything repugnant in tbo subject or 
context.— 

(1) “the Code” means the Civic of Crimira! Procod im;, 1898 ; and 

r - f ‘District Magistrate” means, »n the aae of a Presidency -tow a or the tow*, 
of Rangoon, the Commissioner of Police. 

3. (I) Any officer of Government authorised i.. this *l)ehalf by general <r 
special order of the Local Government may. if sarsfiea that there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that any person has acted, is acting or ie about to act, in *,. 
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manner prejudicial to the public safety or pence, arrest such person without 
warrant, and may in an doing, use any means that inny be necessary. 

(2) An officer making an arrest under this section shall forthwith report the 
fact to the Local Government and may. by order in writing, commit any person so 
arrested to such custody a« I lie Local Government may. by general or special order 
specify in this behalf : 

Provided that no persou shall, unless the Local Government by special order 
otherwise directs, be so detained in custody for a period exceeding two months. 

Provided further that no person shall be ho detained in custody for a period 
exceeding two mouths. 

4. 1 1 ) The Local Government, if satisfied that there arc reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has acted, is acting, or in about to act, in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or ]»oaee or in furtherance of a movement prejudicial 
to the public safety or peace, "may. by order in writing, give any one or more of 
the following directions, namely, that such person— 

(a) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(h) shall reside or remain in any area specified in the order: 

(c) shall remove lumsclf from, and shall not return to. any area specified in the 

order ; 

(d) shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such nets or take such 
order with any property in his possession or under his control, a* may bo specified 
in the order. 

(2) An order made under sub* sect ion fl) shall not. miless the Local Government 
by Hprciul order otherwise directs, remain in force for more than one month from 
the making thereof. 

(3) Ail order made wider sub-section (1) shall be served on the )M-r*on to whom 
it relutes in the manner provided in the (’ode for set vice of a summons. 

"• (I) If. in the opinion of the Ix>c»l Government, any land or building can 
be utilised as (junrters or ofliers for public servants, or for the accommodation of 
troops or police, or for the purpose of giving effect to this Ordinance or any order 
made thereunder, or otherwise for the public advantage, the I^oeiil Government may. 
by order in writing, require the occupier or other person in charge of the land or 
building to place it at the disposal of Government at such time as may be specified 
in the order, together vith the whole, or auv part specified in the order, of any 
fixtures, fittings furniture or other things for tnc time bcir.g in the building ; and 
the l«ocal Government may dispose of or use smh land, building, fixtures, fittings, 
furniture or other things in sneli manner as it may consider expedient. 

(?) In Urn section “bnikling** includes any ' portion or portions of a building 
whether separately occupied or not. 

6. The District Magistrate mny. by order in writing, prohibit or limit, i.i such 
way us he may think uecessary for the public advantage, i.eccss to any building or 
place in I he possession or under the control of Government or of any rnilwnv 
administration or local authority, or to an\ building or place in the occupation, 
whether permanent or otherwise, of His Majesty's Naval Military or Air Forces or 
of any police force, or to any place in tile vicinity of any such building or place. 

7. The District Magistrate may. by order in writing, prohibit or regulate, in 
such way ns he may think necessary ‘for the public advantage, traffic over any road 
pathway, bridge, wutcnvny or ferry.* 

8. fl) If. in the opinion of the Local Government, it is necessary for the 
public advantage to control the supply of any commodity of general use in any 
H ™ a lo , whi V h . section applies, the Ixx’hI Government may. by notification in 
the meal official Gazette, make a declaration to that effect. 

(2) lu any area to which a declaration under sub-section fl) extends, the Local 
Government may exercise all or any of the following powers in regard to the 
commodity to which the declaration relutes, namely : — 

(a) it may, by general c,r special order in writing, require any trader to make 
a return m such form and within such time and to surh authority as may be 
specified in the order of the slocks of such commodity held bv him or consigned to 
him or tinder order on hi* account ; of any contracts for the supply to or by him 
of such commodity or for or in connection with the production or manufacture of 
such commodity and of any other dealing by him therein : of the persons with 
whom aim the prices at which any such coo tracts or other dealings were made or 
had or the prunes at which such commodity has been bought or sold by him ; of 
the cost of production of such commodity, so far os it may be known to him. and 
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(be profits usually made or expected by biin on the sale (hereof : and of any other 
matters specified in the order with respect to which, in the opinion of the Loeaf 
Government, it is desirable to obtain information for the purpose of controlling the 
price of such commodity ; 

(b) it may. by notification in the local official Gazette, prescribe the conditions 
under which (including the maximum price at which and the persons by whom and 
to whom) such commodity may be b f »ld ; and such conditions may be general for 
the whole srea or mnv * vary as regards different localities therein, 
and different conditions may be prescribed for different classes of such commodity ; 

(c) It may. by order in writing require a trader to place the whole or any por- 
tion of his stock, whether immediately available or not, at the disposal of the Loral 
Government at such time and place and in such manner as may be apecified in the 
order, or receiving payment therefore at (be price or prices fixed under clause (b). 

(■)) In this section “trader" include* a manufacturer, producer, warehouse-keeper 
or vendor, and, in the rase of a vendor, a wholesale or retail vendor whether acting 
on his own behalf or on behalf of any other person, and, if not acting on his own 
behalf, the person on whose behalf he is acting. 

9. If, in the opinion of the l/x’al (iovert.ment, any product, article or thing, or 
any class of product, article or thing, ran be utilised for the public advantage, the 
LoVal Government may. by order in writing, require any owner or person in charge 
of such product, article or tiling to place it at the disposal of Government at such 
time and place as may be specified in the order ; and the lxx*nl Government may 
dispose of or use it in such manner ns it may consider expedient. 

10. (1) The District Magistrate may. by order in writing, require any person to 
make, in such form mid within such time and to su^h authority as may be specified 
in the order, a return of any vehicles or means of transport owned by him or in 
his possession or under his control. 

(2) The District Magistrate, if. in his opinion, it ; s necessary for the public ad- 
vantage, may. by order in writing, require any person owning or having in his pos- 
sesion or under his control any vehicle or means of transport to take such order 
therewith for such penod ns may be specified in the order. 

11. 'll The District Magistrate may. by order in writing published in such 
manner as be thinks best adapted for informing the persons concerned,— 

(a) prohibit, cither absolutely or subject to such exception as may be specified 
in the order, th** purchase, sale or delivery of. or other dealing in. any arms, parts 
of arms, ammunition or explosive substances ; c;r 

<bi direct that any person owning or having in his possession or under his con- 
trol any arms, part of arms, ammunition or explosive substances, shall keep the 
same in a secure place approved by the District Magistrate or remove them to any 
place specified in the order. 

(2) The District Magistrate nny take possession of— 

(a) any arms, ammunition or explosives or 

tb) any tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind, likely, in 
his opinion, to l>e utilised, whether by the owuer or by any other person, for the 
purpose of causing unlawful hurt or damage to any person or to any properly of 
Government or of any railway administration or or any local authority 

and may make 6tich orders as he may think fit for the custody and disposal 
thereof. 

12 . Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf oy general or special 
order of the Local Government may. within any ar*a specified in such order, 
appoint persons as special police officers ; and any person so appointed shall be 
deemed to have been appointed as a sneeial police officer in accordance with the 
provisions of any enactment relating .o the appointment of special police officers in 
force in that area. 

13 . Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, within any area specified in such order, require 
any landholder, village headman, lambardar, inamdar or jagirdar, or any officer or 
servant of any local authority, or any teacher in any school, college or other educa- 
tional institution to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and order and 
in the protection of property in the possession or under the control of Government 
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or of iny railway administration or local authority in such manner and within such 
limits as the officer so authorised may specify. 

14. If f in the opinion of the Local Government, it is necessary for the public 
§&ff?antage to secure the continuance of any public utility service, as defined in sec- 
tion % of the Trade Disputes Act, 1029, other than a public utility service owned by 
Government, the Local Government may- 

fa) by Older in writing, require the owner or person in charge of the utility 
Mtvioe or of toy thing ancillary thereto, or the person in control of any establish- 
ment ancillary thereto, to take or abstain from such action in respect of the supply 
of such service as rosy be specified in the order ; or 

(b) after giving notice in writing to the owner or person in charge of the utility 
fervice or of snything ancillary thereto or to the person in control of any establish- 
ment ancillary thereto or, if such owner or person has difobeyed, or neglected to 
comply with, an order made under clause (a), without such notice, assume control 
of such service, thing or establishment, and take such order therewith as may, in the 
opinion of the Local Government, be necessary to secure the continuance of such 
service. 

18. The District Magistrate, if, in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, may, in consultation with the chief postal authority in the district, con- 
trol the operation of any post, telegraph, telephone or wireless office or station and. 
in particular, may intercept any postal article or telegraphic, telephonic or wireless 
message in the course of transmission, may ascertain its contents and may prohibit 
its further transmission. 

18. The District Magistrate may— 

(a) require accommodation to be provided on any railway train or any vessel 
for any passengers or goods, and. for this purpose, exclude from such train or 
vessel any passengers or goods which it is already carrying or about to carry ; 

(b) require that any specified porsons or classes of persons or persons proposing 
to travel to specified destinations, or any specified goods or classes of goods or 
goods consigned to specified destinations, shall not be carried on any railway or 
vessel ; 

(c) exclude or eject any passenger from any train or vessel ; 

(d) stop, or prohibit the stopping of, trains or vessels at any station ; or 

(c) in consultation with the local railway authoriti.j, require special trains to be 
provided for the conveyance of troops, police or other persons. 

17. The District Magistrate may. by order in writing, depute one or more 
police officers not below the rank of head constable, or other persons, to attend any 
public meeting hr the purpose of causing a report to be made of the proceedings, 
and may, by such order, authorise the persons so deputed to take with them an 
escort of police officers. 

Explanation- For the purposes of this section a public meeting is any meeting 
which it open to the public or to any clas3 or portion of the public, and a meeting 
may be a public meeting notwithstanding that it is held in a orivate place and not- 
withstanding that admission thereto is restricted by ticket or otherwise. 

18. The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code 
shall be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising— 

(a) the search of any place in which Any Magistrate mentioned in thAt section 
has reason to believe that any offence under this Ordinance or any act prejudicial to 
the public safety or peace has been, is being or is about to be committed, or that 
preparation for the commission of any such offence or act is being made : 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched under clause (a) of anything which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe n being used, or is intended 
to be used, for any purpose mentioned in that clause ; 

and t*ie provisions of the Code shall, so far as may be. apply to searches made 
under the authn.ity of any warrant issued, and to the disposal of any property 
seised, under this section. 

19. Any authority on which ny power is conferred by or urder this Chapter 
may, by general or special oruer, authorise any person to cuter and search any place, 
the search of which "uch authority has reason to believe to be. necessary to* the 
purpose of— 

(a) ascertaining whether it is necessary or expedient to exercise such power ; or 

(b) ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exercise of such power nas been du’y complied with ; or 
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(c) generally, giving effect to such power or wearing compliance wuh. or .gtvmg 
effect to, any order given, direction made or condition prcserilKd in the txcr 

8UC 2o! X> ?f r any persoo disobeys or neglects to comply with an <^ r 
given, or condition prescribed, in accordant* with the provisions °|. • flV 

authority which made the order, gave the direction or prescribed the cond y 
take or cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessary to give effect thereto. 

21. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made , 

given in accordance with the provisions of section 4 shall be punishable with impr « 
Honment which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with botn. 

22. Subject to the provisions of section 21. whoever disobeys or 
comply with any order made, direction given, or condition prescribed in 
with the provisions of Chapter II. or impedes the lawful exercise of ft |7, 

nlA.v<ul Ia in llt.t Ctintilnr cVtoll lin minidliallln U' till llWnrifiOOWCllt WDICD OlSy 


with the provisions of Chapter II, or impedes me iawiui cmh«.w v ^ ■ 
referred to in that Chapter, shall bo punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 


23. Whoever induces or Attempts to induce any public servant or any servant 

of a local authority or any railway servant shall lvc punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to one year, or with tine, or with both. . 

24. Whoever dissuades or attempts to dissuade any person from cntenng the 
military or police service of His Majesty shall be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

25. Whoever by words, whether spoken or written, or by signs or by visible or 

audible representations or otherwise publishes any statement, rumour or report 
which is false and which he has no reasonable ground to believe to be true, with 
intent to cause or which is likely to cause fear or alarm to the public or any sec- 
tion of the public, or hatred or contempt towards any public servant, or any class 
of His Majesty’s subjects, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to one year, or with fine, or with both. „ _ . . , . . 

26. (1) Where it appears to the I/>cal Government that the inhabitants of any 

area arc concerned in the commission of offences or other acts which arc prejudicial 
to the maintenance of law and order or to the public revenues, or arc harbouring 
persous concerned in the commission of such offences or arts. the Local Government 
may. by notification in the Local official Gazette, impose a collective fine oil the 
inhabitants of that area. . 

(2) The Local Government may exempt any person or class or section of such 
inhabitants from liability to pay any portion of such line. 

Cl) The District Magistrate, after such inquiry as he may deem necessary shall 
apportion such fine among the inhabitants who arc liable collectively to pay it, and 
such apportionment shall be made according io the District Magistrate’s judgment 
of the respective mean? of such inhabitants 

(4) The portion of such fine payable by any person may be recovered from him 
as a fine or as arrears of land-rcvcriue. 

(o) The Local Government may award compensation out of the proceeds of a 
fine realised under this section to any person who, in the opinion of the Local 
Government, has suffered injury to person or property by the unlawful nets of the 
inhabitants of the area. 


Explanation . — For the purposes of this section, the ‘'inhabitants’ of an area 
includes persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold lard 
or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who themselves or 
by their agents or servants collect re t from holders or occupiers of land in such 
area notwithstanding that they do not actually reside therein. 

27. Whoever publishes, circulates or repeats in public any passage from a 
newspaper book or other document copies whereof have been declared to be 
forfeited to His Majesty under any other law for the time being in force shall be 
punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six mouths or with fine or with 
both. 

28. (1) Where any young person under the age of sixteen years is convicted 
by any court of an offence under this Ordinance or of an offence wr.icb in the 
opinion of the Court has been committed in furtherance of a movement prejudicial 
to the public safety or peace aod such young person is sentenced to fine the Conrt 
may order that the fine shall be paid by the parent or guardian : 
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Provided that no anch order B Wl be r de uo^ tb.p.»ent or *o«di« b« 

%r wra* wt? aft 

EBS£fl¥iS ' *”• 

for which the young person is convicted. n 

29. Courts of criminal jurisdiction °(d) 

of tbe following clast**, namely : — (0 fp*™ Jn<l K e * > l "' cp ^ " 

ibis behalf, nmy. by general or special order in writing, direct. 

32. (1) A Special Judge may lake cognizance of °f®“ ce ® !''J^ t p e ^ n8 riiaH 

Sisz;a!™ j-sti's s&A s. ara .«»• a » *#■ 

trial for^any" purpose nnlcaa auch adjournment is. in hie opinion, necessary in 

^'T'ln'matllw not coming within the scope . jlfiStlh 

the C.kIc, ho far ns they arc not inwoawtjmt proriSons, tbe 

proceedings of a Special Judge ; and for IbepnrposMOftne mjq pro 
Court of the Special Judge shall be deemed to ^ w** 00 - 

33. A Special Judge may pass any sentence authorised by law. 

sCJatfttis^PWfaSS2S™« 

twice passed by a Court of Bcmioo exercising jurisdiction in the area in 

passed bv a Court of Session. . « 

33. Any Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate ‘ b * to«teSnST^ 

powers as such for a period of not less fj 1 *"**? i under this Ordinance. 
Local Government with the powers of a bpccial Magis ra 1 . 

3«. Subject to the provisions Local ^tovernment^ or an 

offenoes. other than offences punishable with death, * b «neral or special 

officer empowered by the Local Government in this behalf may, oy gene u 

order in writing, direct. . M u*-.** fl v a ii 

37. (/) fn the trial of any esse under thin Ordinance, a ^ cues 

follow tho procedure laid down in aub-aeotion (f) of section si tor we *n» 

*» sWiSR not mu. «; "jf sszp font * » 

th“ Code, ao far as they are not inconsistent with Jj provisions the 

proceedings of a Special Mapatrote ;and c ta» _ 

•rotebw )f tranaportation excrodtog .SSLJIhaU Ue t? tti HiS tSwt , _ 

tbe date of the scotencc. 
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40. If any question arises whether, under any order made section 31 or awl ion 
3G, a a offence is triable by a Special Judge or Spocial Magistrate, the qucalioii shutl 
l»e referred for decision to the Local Government, and its decision shall l>e final. 

41. The Local Government may. by general or special order in writing, empower 
any Magistrate appointed under the provisions of the Code to exe»\iae the power* 
of a Summary Court in auy urea s|K*ifiod in the order. 

42. <1) Subject to the provisions of section I?, n .Summary Court shall have 
power to try such offences as the District Magistrate may. by genr-nl or special 
order, direct : 

Provided that no person shall bo tried by a Su.-mmcy Court for an offence not 
specified in sub-sccttoii (ll of section 200 of the Code which is punishable with 
imprisonment for a term exceeding two yours. 

(2) The District Magistrate may. by general or special order. give directions as 
to the distribution among the Summary Courts in his district of eases triable by 
ihctn under sub-section (li. 

43. in the trial of any cate n Summary Court shall, as fur as possible, follow 
the procedure laid down in the Code for the trial of warrant cases, and shall have 
all the powers conferred by the Code on a Magistrate : 

Provided (hat the Court shall not be required to nru-l more than a tii'.'iiinian- 
dum of the evidence or to frame u formal charge: 

Provided further that, in the trial of any offence punishable with imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding one year, the court may follow the procedure for the 
summary trial of eases in which an appeal lies laid down in chapter XXI! of the 
Code. 

44. .Summary Counts may pass any sentence which nay be passed hv a Magis- 
trate of the first class. 

45. (1) If a Summary Court in n ea*e tried according to the procedure for the 
trial of warrant cases pusses a sentence of imprisonment lor a term exceeding throe 
months or a fine exceeding two huiulnd rupees, or in a ease tried by summary 
procedure passes a sentence of imprisonment for a t»-riu exceeding fifty* rtifavs, an 
appeal shall lie to the Special Judge appointed for the area in which the * . retire 
was committed, or, if no Special Judge lias been so appointed, to the Court ot 
Session exercising jurisdiction ill the urea in which the ulleitrc was tried. 

(2) An appeal under sub-section (1) -lmll be presented within seven days from 
t lie date of the sentence. 

|J) In disposing of an appeal under this section, a Special Judge shall follow 
the same pro™ dure and have the same Jiowera as an Appellate Court follows and 
has under the Code. 

46. (1) If a Summary Court i< ol opinion that <tn otlt nee disclo-od is om 
whieh it is not empowered to try it shall send the ease for trial hi the Special 
Judge or Special Magistrate empowered to try the oa-e undei this Ordinance, or. if 
iio such Court has been so empowered. to an ordinary criminal court having 
jarisdietion. 

(2; If a Summary Court is of opinion that an nilWw r w he h it in empowered to 
try should be tried by a Court of -up-rior jurisdiction, or that it requires a punish, 
incut in excess of that which th'* Summary Couit is empowde.l to intliet, il shall 
•fay proceedings and report the »*as - to lie District Magistrate who may — 

ui) direct that the ra<-> dial! be tried by a Summary Court or 

(b) send it to a Court constituted umi» * this Ordinance having jurisdiction, or t<> 
an ordinary criminal court having jurisdiction, or 

te) report it for the orders of the Local Government. 

47. (1) No Court constituted under this Ordinance shall try any oll'mee null*', 
it is an offence punishable under this Ordinance or was committed in furtherance of 
i movement prejudicial to the public safety or jxT.cr. 

f 2 ) The question whether or not an otfeie-e tried by n Court const it uted undo 
this Ordinance is of the nature descrilird in sub-section (h shall not be ranud i.i 
any Oourt other than the Court trying the offence, and where, sm-h question is **o 
raised then, if the Court is that of a special Judge, the question shall lx* referred 
to the Local Government, and if the Court is that of a Special Magistrate or is a 
Summary Court the quest ion shall be referred to the District Magistrate, mid the 
decision of the Local Government or District Magistrate shall be final. 

48. tl ) Where any accused, in a trial la-fore a Court, constitute! und«-i this 
Ordinance. ba< by his voluntary mt. i»: deied him«clf incapable of appearing before 
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the Court, or milts bit production before it, or behoves before r it in a persistently 
disorderly manner, the Court may, at any stage of the trial, by Older in writing 
made after snob inquiry as it may tbiok fit. dispense with the attendance of such 
accused for such period as it may think fit, and proceed with the trial In bin 
absence. 

(2) Where a plea is required in answer to a charge from an accused whose 
attendance baa been dispose! with under sub-section (1), such accused shall be 
deemed not to plead guilty. 

J 3) An order under sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendance of an accuaed 
1 not affect his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the trial, 
or of being present in person if he has become capable of appearing, or appears in 
Court and undertakes to behave in an orderly mannor. 

* (4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, no finding, sentence or 
order passed in a trial before a Court constituted under this Ordinance ahall be 
held to be illegal by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever arising from 
the absence of any or all of the acused whose sttendece has been dispensed with 
under sub section (1). 

49. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act 1872. 
when the statement of any person has been recorded by any Magistrate, sueh 
statement may be admitted in evidence in any trial before a Court constituted under 
this Ordinance if such person is dead or cannot be found or ia incapable of giving 
evidence, and the Conrt is of opinion that such death, disappearance or incapacity 
has been caused in the interests of the accused. 

SO. A Court constituted under this Ordinance shall not be required to graut an 
adjournment for the purpose of securing the attendance of a legal practitioner if. in 
the opinion of the Court, such adjournment would cause unreasonable delay in the 
disposal of the ease. 

•61. Notwithstanding the provisions of the Code, or of any other law for the 
time being in force, or of anything having the force of law by whatsoever authority 
made or done, there shall, save as provided by this Ordinance, be no speal from any 
order of sentence of a Court constituted under this Ordinance, and, save as 
aforesaid, no Court shall have authority to revise such order or sentence or to 
transfer any case from any order or sentence of a Court constituted under this 
Ordinance, and, save as aforesaid, no Court shall have authority to revise such order 
or sentence, or to transfer any case from any such Court, or to make any order 
under section 491 of the Code, or have any jurisdiction of any kind in respect of 
any proceedings of any such Court. 

02. The provisions of the Code and of any other law for the time being in 
foree, in so far as they may be applicable and in so far ns they are not inconsis- 
tent with the provisions of this Ordinance, shall apply to all matters connected with, 
arising from or consequent upon to a trial by special criminal courts constituted 
under this Ordinauce. 

03. (1) Any person who has suffered any direct loss or damage by reason of 
action taken under section 5 or section 9 of sub-section (2) of section 11 or section 
14 may, within two months from the date on which the action was taken, lodge 
a claim for compensation with the Local Govern moot, or with such officer us the 
Local Government may appoint in this bohalf. 

(2) No claim for compensation may be lodged for loss or damage caused in any 
case where action has been taken under section 20. 

(3' Any claim lodged under sub-section (1) may be investigated by such officer 
as the Local Government may appoint in this behalf, and any amount which may 
be agreed upon between the Local Government and the claimant shall be paid to 
him. If the amount is not agreed upon, the claim shall be decided by an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, in the manner hereinafter provided. 

04. (1) The Loeal Government may constitute an Arbitration Tribunal for the 
trial of any particular claim or claims, or of claims of a specified kind, or of claims 
arising within a specified area tor which provision is not otherwise made. 

(2) An Arbitration Tribuual shall consist of three persons, who are— 

(a) Commissioners ; or 

(b) persons who have presided in a Civil Court of any grade for not loss than 
five years ; or 
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(c) persons who ere qualified under sub-section (3) of section 101 of the 
Uo ^oromeot of India Act for appointnimt as Judges of a High Court ; or 

(«) persons who hare exercised the powers of a Magistrate of the first class for 
not lem than fire years ; or 

(©) persons haring special knowledge of matters such as those which may be in 
dispute. 

. <3) The Local Government shall appoint oue of the members to be President of 
the Tribunal. 

(4) If for any reason any Member of an Arbitration Tribunal is unable to dis- 
charge his duties, the Local Government shall appoint another member in hit place, 
and on any such change occurring it shall not bo incumbent on the Tribunal to re- 
call or re-hear any witness who has already given evidence in regard to any claim 
before it, and may act on any evidence already recorded by or produced before it. 

5S. (1) Arbitration Tribunals may take evidence on oath (which such Tribunals 
are hereby empowered to administer), and shall have such power* to enforce the at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production of evidence rb a Civil Court baa under 
the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. 

(2) In the event of any difference of opinion among the members of an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. 

(3) Subject to any rules which the Local Government may make in this behalf, 
the President of an Arbitration Tribunal may make orders consistent with this 
Ordinance to provide for the place and conduct of a trial and all other ancillary 
matters which he may think necessary for carrying into effect the provisions of this 
Ordinance. 

96. In determining the compensation to be paid in respect of action taken 
under section 9 it shall not be necessary for an Arbitration Tribunal to have regard 
to the market price of the product, article or thing to which the claim relates,, at 
the time of, or immediately prior to, such action ; but the Tribunal shall have regard 
to the . market price which prevailed in respect of products, articles or things of 
like nature immediately before promulgation of this Ordinance. 

57 . (1) The Local Government nuy invest the District Magistrate with the 
powers of the Local Government under sub-section (1) of section 4 , and , may invest 
the District Magistrate or Any Subdivisions! Magistrate, or any police officer not 
below the rank of Deputy Superintendent. with any of the powers of the Local 
Government under section 5 or secliou 9. 

(2) The Local Government may invest any Sub-divisional Magistrate, or any 
police officer not below the rank of Deputy Superintendent, with any of the powers 
of a District Magistrate under Chapter 11. 

(3) The District Magistrate may by order in writing Authorise >ny officer to 
exercise any of the powers of the District Magistrate under Chapter II in a specified 
area or in connection with a specified emergency. 

58. The Governor General in Council may exercise any of the powers of a 
Local Government under Chapter II. 

59 . Except as provided in this Ordinance, no proceeding or order purporting 
to be taken or made under this Ordinance shall be called in question by any Court, 
and no civil or criminal proceeding shill bj instituted agiinst any person for any- 
thing done, or in good faith intended to be done, under this Ordinance. 

60. Nothing contained in this ordinance shall be deemed to prevent any peraon 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which constitutes 
an offence punishable under this Ordinance. 

61 . Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, any offence punishable 
nnder this Ordinance shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

•2. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable 
under section 100, 186, 187, 183, 189, [90, 227, 228, 295A, 298, 50$. 506, 507 or 508 of 
the Indian Penal Code, shall be cogoizabte and non-bailable. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 or section 196 of the Code, 
any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an offence punishable under 
seetion 186, 187, 188, 2 29, 295A or 505 of the Indian Penal Code may take 
oognixanee of snch offence upon a report in writing of facts constituting such 
oftenoe made by any police officer, but shall not proceed with the trial unless it 
has received a complaint in respect of su^h offence under section 195 or sectioo 169 

10 
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m the case may be, and the absence of ancb complaint shall be reasonable cause 
within the mesniog of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the commencement 
of the trial and for remanding the accused. _ 

03. So Iona as this Ordinance remains in force, in subsection (1) of section 4 
of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, the following clausea shall be 
deemed to be added to clauses (a) and (b) namely 

“(c) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the military, naval or air 
forces of His Majesty or any police officer from his allegiance or his duty, or 

(d) to bring into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the Government established 
by law in British India or the administration of Justice in British India or any 
Indian Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty, or any class or section 
of His Majesty’s subjects in British India or to excite disaffection towards His Majesty 
or the said Government or any such Prince or Chief, or 

(e) to put any person in fear or to cause annoyance to him and thereby induce 
him to deliver to any person any property or valuable security, or to do any act 
which he is not legally bound to ao. or to omit to do any act which he is legally 
entitled to do, or 

(f) to encourage or incite any person to interfere with the administration of the 
law or with the maintenance of law and order, or to commit any offence, or to 
refuse or defer payment of any land-revenue, tax, rate, cess or other aue or amount 
payable to Government or to any local authority, or any rent of agricultural land 
or anything recoverable aa arrears of or along with such rent, or 

(g) to induce a public servant or a servant of n local authority to do any act or 
to forbear or delay to do any act connected with the exercise of his public func- 
tions or to resign bis office, or 

(h) to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects, or 

*ti) to prejudice the recruiting of persons to serve in any of His Majesty’s forces, 
or iu any police force, or to prejudice the training, discipline or administration of 
any such force,” 

and the provisions of that Act shall apply accordingly. 


ORDINANCE NO. HI OF 1932. 

( ith* January 1932 ) 

An Ordinance lo provide against instigation to the illegal 
refusal of the payment of certain liabilities. 

Whereas au emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide against 
instigation to the illegal refusal of the payment of certain liabilities ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance 

1. (11 This Ordinance may bo called the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, 1932. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan end 

the Son that Parganas. 

2. (1) The Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, empower any Local Government to make declarations under sub-section (I) 
and ( 3 ). 

(2) A Local Government, empowered in this behalf may, by notification ia the 
local official Gazette, declare that any part of the province or the whole province 
shall be a notified area for the purposes of this Ordinance. 

(2) Such Local Government may farther, by the same or by subsequent notifies* 
tion, declare that in such notified area land-revenue or auy sum recoverable as 
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arrears of land-revenue, or any tax. rate, ccas or other due or amount payable to 
Government or to any local authority, or rent of agricultural land, or anything re- 
coverable as arrears of or along with such rent, shall be a notified liability. 

S. Whoever, by words either spoken or written, or by signs or by visible repre- 
sentations, or otherwise, instigates, expressly or by implication, any person or class 
of persons not to pay or to defer payment of any notified liability, 

. an< * w “P?yf r doec any act. with intent or knowing it to be likely that any words, 
sigoe or visible representations containing such instigation shall thereby be commu- 
nicated directly or indirectly to any person or class of persons, in any manner 
whatsoever, 

shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with 
fine, or with both. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1398, an offence punishable under this Ordinance shall be cognizable and non- 
bailable. w 

(2) No Magistrate shall take cognizance of any offence punishable under thia 
Ordinance except upon a report in writing of facts which constitute such offence 
made by a police officer not below the rank of sub- inspector. 

5. (1) Any person to whom an arrear of a notified liability is due may apply 
in writing to the Collector to realise it, and the Collector may, after satisfying him- 
self that the amount claimed is due. proceed to recover it ns an arrear of land- 
revenue, in accordance with the law applicable to the recovery of arrears of land- 
revenue ip the area concerned. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall prevent auv person to whom an arrear of a 
notified liability is due from recovering it in accordance with the law applicable to 
the recovery of such arrear. 

(3) No proceeding or order purporting to be taken or made undor thia section 
shall be called in <]ticstion by any Court, and no civil or criminal proceeding shall 
be instituted against any person ‘for anything done, or in good faith intended to ba 
done, under this section : 

Provided that any person from whom an amount has been recovered under thia 
section in excess of the amount due from him may recover such excess in accord- 
ance with law from the person on whose behalf the Collector has realised it. 


ORDINANCE NO. IV OF 1932 

( 4th. January, 1932 ) 

An Ordinance lo make further provision against associations 
dangerous to the public peace. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient to make further 
firovision against associations dangerous to public peace; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section of the Government 
of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance : 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Unlawful Association Ordinance, 1938. 

(2) Thia section, section b and section 10 extend to the whole of British India 
including British Beluchistan and the Soothal Pargaoas, and the remaining provi- 
sions of this Ordinance shall extend only to such provinces or parts of provinces 
as the Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, 
specify. 

(3> This section, sectiou 8 and section 10 shall come into force at once, and the 
Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, direct that any 
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or all of the remaining provisions ehall come into force in any area to which they 
hare been extended on each date as may be appointed in the notification. 

3. In this Ordinance, unices there is anything repugnant in the subject or 


context,— 

(a) “Magistrate” means, in a Presidency-town, the Chief Presidency Magistrate, 

and elsewhere the District Magistrate ; # 

(b) “Notified place” means a place notified uoder sub-section (1) of section d ; 

(cj “place” includes also a house, building, tent and vessel ; and 

(d) "unlawful association” meant an unlawful association within the meaning of 
•action 15 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1906, and includes an asso- 
ciation which has been declared to be unlawful by the Governor General in Council 
undo* the powere conferred by section 8 of this Ordinance. 

S. (1) The Loeal Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 
notify any place which in its opinion is used for the purposes of an unlawful 
association. 

(t) The Magistrate, or any officer authorised in this behalf in writing by the 
Magistrate, may thereupon take possession of the notified place and evict therefrom 
any person found therein, and snail forthwith make a report of the taking of pos- 
session to the Local Government. 

(3) A notified place whereof possession is taken under sub-section 12) shall be 
deemed to remain in the possession of Government so long as the notification uader 
sub-section (1) in respect thereof remains in force. 


4. (1) The magistrate or officer taking possession of a notified place shall also 
take possession of all moveable property found therein, and shnil make a list thereof 
and submit it. with a report of the taking of possession of such moveable property, 
to the Local Government. 

(2) If, in the opinion of the Ix>cal Government, any articles specified in the list 
are or may be used for tbe purposes of the unlawful association, the Local Govern- 
ment may, by order in writing, declare such articles to be forfeited to His Majesty, 
and may give such directions for the disposal thereof as it may think fit. 

(3) All articles specified in the list which are not so forfeited shall be deemed to 
remain in the possession of Government so long as the notified place in which they 
were found remains in the possession of Government, and such articles may be used 
in such manner as the Magistrate may direct. 


5. Any person who enters or remains upon a notified place without the permis- 
sion of the Magistrate, or of an officer authorised by him m this behalf, shall be 
deemed to commit criminal trespass, and. notwithstanding anything contained in the 
Code of criminal Procedure, 1898. any such offence of criminal trespass shall be 
cognizable and non-bailable. 

6 . Before this Ordinance ceases to have cflect, or before a notification under sub- 
aection (1) of aection 3 is cancelled, the Ijocal Government shall give snch general 
or apecial directions as it may deem requisite regulating the relinquishment by 
Government of possession of notified places and of moveable property found thereon 
whieh has not been forfeited to His Majesty. 

7. (1) Where the Local Government is satisfied, after such inquiry as it may 
think fit, that any monies, securities or credits arc being used or are intended to be 
used for the purposes of an unlawful association, the Local Government may. by 
order in writing declare such monies, securities or credits to be forfeited to His 

Majesty. 

(2) A copy of an order under sub-section (1) may be served on tbe person having 
custody of the monies, securities or credits, to the order of the Local Government : 

Provided that, in the case of monies or securities, a copy of the order may be 
endorsed for execution to such officer shall have power to enter upon and search 
for eneh monies and securities in any premises where they may reasonably he sus- 
pected to be, and to seize the same. 

(31 Where the Local Government has reason to believe that any person has cus- 
tody of any monies, securities or oredita which are being used for the purposes of 
an unlawful aaeoeiation, tbe Local Government may, by order in writing, prohibit 
each person from paying, delivering, transferring or otherwise dealing in any man- 
ner whatsoever with the tame, save in accordance with the written orders of the 
Loeal Government, A copy of such order ehall be served upon the person to whom 
it it directed. 
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... y* Ifc® Loc»l Government rat; endorse « copy of «n order under enb-ieiiion 
*") lor investigation to any officer it may select, and such copy shall be warrant 
whereunder such officer may enter upon auy premises of the person to whom the 
oraer is directed, examine the books of such person, search for monies and securi- 
ties, and make inquiries from such person, or any officer, agent or servant of such 
person, touching the origin of and dealings in any monies, securities or credits 
w&icli the investigating officer may suspect are being used or arc inteuded to be 
11 or * e purposes of an unlawful association. 

t S9) A copy of an order under this section may be served in the manner provi- 
nce! in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. for the service of a summons, or 
where the person to be served is s corporation, company, bank or association of 
persons, it may be served on any secretary, director or other officer or person con- 

» *ffh the management thereof, or by leaving it or sending it by post addres- 
sed to the corporation, company, bank or associstion at its registered office, at the 
place where it carries on business. 

(8) Where an order of forfeiture in uia<Ut under sub-section (1) in respect of any 
monies, securities or credits in respect of which a prohibitory order has been made 
under sub-sectiou (3). such order of forfeiture shall have effect from the date of the 
prohibitory order, and the person to whom the prohibitory order was directed shall 
pay or deliver the whole of the monies securities or crecfits forfeited, to the order 
or the Local Government. 

(7) Where any person liable under this section to pay or deliver any monies, 
or securities or credits to the order of the Local Government refuses or fails to 
comply with any direction of the Local Government in this behalf, the Local Gov- 
ernment may recover from such person, as arrears of land-revenue or as a fine, the 
amount of such monies or credits or the market value of securities. 

(8) In this section, ‘'security*' means a document whereby any person acknow- 
ledges that he is under a legal liability to pay money, or whereunder any person 
obtains a legal right to the payment of money ; and the market value of any secu- 
rity means tne value as fixed by any officer or person deputed by the Local Gov- 
ernment in this behalf. 

8 . (1) If the Gorcrnor General in Council is of oninion that any association 
interferes with the administration of law and order, or that rt constitutes a danger 
to the public peace, he may. hv notification in the Gazette of India, declare such 
association to be unlawful. 

(2) An association in respect of which such declaration has b«en made shall be 
an unlawful association for the purposes of the Indian Criminal l^aw Amendment 
Act, 1906, throughout the whole of British Indis. 

9. Every report of the taking possession of property and every declaration of 
forfeiture, made or purporting to be made under this Ordinance, shall, aa against 
all persons, be conclusive proof that the property specified therein has been taken 
possession of by Government or has been taken under this Ordinance shall be 
called in question by any Court, and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be insti- 
tuted against any person for anything done or in good faith intended to be done 
under this Ordinance, or against Government or any person acting on behalf of or 
by authority of Government for any loss or damage caused to or in respect of any 
property whereof possession has been taken by Government under this Ordinance. 

10- Notwithstanding anything contained in the ('ode of Criminal Procedure. 
1898, all offences punishable under sub-section (1) of section 17 of the Indian Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Act. 1908. shall be cognizable and noi»-bailable. 



ORDINANCE NO. V OF 1932. 

( ilk. January 1982 ) 

An Ordinance to provide aftinst certain forms of molestation 
and boycotting. 


Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it Decenary to provide against 
certain forma of molestation and boycotting ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by section 72 of the 
Government of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make aod promulgate 
the following Ordinance 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Prevention of Mo l esta ti on and 
Boycotting Ordinance, 1232. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Soothal Parganas. 

(3) This section, section 2 and Chapter IV shall come into force at once and 
the Local Government of any province mfty, by notification In the local official 
Gaxette, direct that any or all of the remaining provisions shall come Into force in 
any area in such province on such date as may be appointed in the notification. 

2. In this Ordinance “the Code" means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1696. 

3. For the purposes of this Chapter, a person is said to molest another person 
wh<*— 

(a) with a view to cause such other person to abstain from doing or to do any 
•any act which such other person has a right to do or to abstain from doing, obs- 
tructs or uses violence to or intimidates such other person or anyone in whom such 
pemon is interested, or loiters at or near a house where such person or anyone 
in whom such person is interested resides or works or carries on business or hap- 
pens to be, or persistently follows him from plaee to placeL or interferes with any 
property owned or used ny him or deprives him of or hinders him in the use there- 
of, or 

(b) with a view to cause loss or knowing that loss is likely to be earned to aneh 
other person, loiters at or near the place where such person carries on business and 
dissuade or attempts to dissuade, by words or gesture or otherwise, any person 
from entering or approaching or dealing at such place. 

4. Whoever molests or abets the molestation of any person shall be punishable 
with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with noth. 

5. Notwithstanding auvthing contained in the Code, an offence punishable nnder 
section 4 shall be cognizable and non-bailable, and no Magistrate shall take cogni- 
zanoe of any such offence except upon a report in writing of facts which oonstitnte 
such offence made by a police officer. 

6. For the purposes of this Chapter,— 

(a) a person is said to “boycott” another person who refuses to deal or do busi- 
ness with, or to supply goods to, or to let s house or land to, or to render any 
cutomary service to snch person or any person in whom such person is interested, 
or refuses to do so on terms on which such things would be done in the ordinary 
course, or abstains from such professional or business relations as he would ordina- 
rily maintain with such person ; and 

(b) a “public servant’ includes a public servant as defined in section 21 of the 
Indian Penal Code, and a servant of a lo<**l authority, and a person belonging to 
any class of persons which the Local Government may, by notification in the local 
official Gazette, declare to be public servants for the purposes of this Chapter. 

7. Whoever boycotts or abets the boycotting of a public servant, ur threatens a 
public servant with boycotting, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six montns, or witn tine, or with|both : 
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Provided that do person shell be oonvicted under this section if the Court is 
satisfied that his acts were not intended to prejudice the public servant boycotted, 
in the discharge of duties of his office, or to cause such public servant to terminate 
or withhold his services in the discharge of such duties, or to commit a breach of 
discipline. 

8. (1) An offence punishable under section 7 shall be non -cognizable. and not- 
withatanding anything contained in (he Second Schedule to the Code, a case relating 
to auch an offence shall, for the purposes of section 201 of the Code,; be deemed to 
be one in which a warrant should issue in the first instance. 

(2) Where information is given to the officer in charge of a police-station of the 
commission within the limits of such station of an offence punishable under acctiou 
7, he shall deal with it in the manner provided in the section 154 of the Code, and, 
notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (1) of section 155 of the Code, 
he shall investigate the case as if be had received an order ftoin a competent Magis- 
trate under sub-section (2) of that section. 

9. Whoever with intent to annoy any person, or with the knowledge that annoy- 
ance is likely to be caused to any person*, pcrfarmance of any mock ceremony re- 
sembling any ceremony associated with or consequent upon death shall bo punish- 
able with i . prison men t which may extend to six months, or with lino, or with 
both. 

10. Notwithstanding any thing contained in the Code, an offence punishable- 
under section 9 shall be cognizable and nonbailuble. 

11. No Blagistrate other than a Presidency Magistrate or u Magistrate of the 
fi.st class shall take cognizance of or try any offence under this Ordinance. 

12. (1) The Local Government may. by notification in the local official Gazette, 
declare that any offence punishable nmfer section 188, 189, 190, 506. 507 or 508 of 
the Indian p enal Code when committed in any area specified in the notification, 
shall, notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, be cognizable and noo-bail- 
able, and thereupon the Code shall, while such notification remains in force, be 
deemed to be amended accordingly. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in scctiou 195 of the. Code, in any area 
in which a notification under sub-section (1) in respect of section 188 of the Indian 
Penal Code is in force, any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an 
offence punishable under the said section 188 may take cognizance of such offence 
upon a police- report being made to it under clause (a) of sub-section (1) of section 
173 of tne Code, but shall not proceed with the trial unless it has received a com- 
plaint in respect of such offence under section 895 or section 196 ns the case may 
be, and the absence of such complaint shall be reasonable cause, within tb* meaning 
of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the commciiccm' ,, it of the trial and for 
remanding the accused. 


ORDINANCE No YII OF 1932. 

( Gth. February 198% ) 

An Ordinance to amend the Emergency Powers Ordinance. 1932, 
and the Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting Ordinance, 
1932. 

Whereas it is necessary to amend the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, and 
the Prevention ol Molestation and Boycotting Ordinance, 1932 ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 7 2 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance 
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TEXT OF THE ORDINANCES 


1. This Ordinance may be called the Amending Ordinance, 1931 

2. In section 63 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, for the portion— 

‘the following clause shall be deemed to be added to clauses (a) and (by. 

namely 

“(c) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or” the following shall be substituted, 
namely s— 

‘after clause (b), the following words and clauses shall be deemed to be inserted 
namely 

“or which tend, directly or indirectly.— 

(c) to seduce aoy officer, soldier, sailor or'. 


3. For clause (b) of section 3 of the Prevention of Molestation and Boyeottiog 
Ordinance, 1932, the following shall be substituted, namely 

“(b) loiterers at or near the place where such other person carries on business, in 
such a way or with intent that any person may (hereby be deterred from enteriog 
or approaching or dealing at such place, or docs any other act at or near such 
place which may hare a like effect. 


ORDINANCE N*. VIII OF 1932. 


( 29th. March 1932 ) 

An Ordinance to supplement the Bengal Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, 1931, and the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 

1932. 

Whereas an entcrgeucy has arisen which makes it expedient to supplement the 
Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 193), and the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 

Now therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance, 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Supplementing Ordinance, 1932. 

2. (1) The appellate jurisdiction of a Special Tribunal under section 33 of the 
Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1931, shall, where the sentence is passed by a 
Special Magistrate in the Presidency- town of Calcutta be exercised by the High 

(2) Tho appellate jurisdiction of the Court of Session under sections 39 and 45 
of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, !932, shall, where the sentence is passed by a 
Special Criminal Court in a Presidency-town, be exercised by the High Court. 

(3) The appellate jurisdiction conferred on the High Court ty sub-section (1) 
shall be deemed to have been conferred on the date of the promulgation of the 
Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1931, and the appellate jurisdiction conferred 
by sub-section (2) shall be deemed to have been conferred on the date of the pro- 
mulgation of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932 ; and a High Court may *n 
any particular case pass any order restoring or admitting an appeal which it may 
think just in order to carry out the purpose of this section. 



ORDINANCE NO. IX OF 1932 


( ?Sth. May 193 > ) 

An Ordinance to confer certain special powers on the Govern- 
ment of Bengal for the purpose of suppressing the terrorist 
movement and to provide for the trial of certain offences, 
ine nearing of certain appeals, and tfce procedure in certain 
courts m connection with offences arising out of the terrorist 
movement 


haH nr,SAn which make* it liocewary to confer certain 
on . , * lc ^'orormne'.t e»f HoncrHl for the purpose of suppressing the 
’i * ,0 P r, ) v,1 h‘ for the trial of certain offence*. the hearing of 
in* ♦ an( ^ • P roor dnrc i*» certain Court* in connection with offences aris- 

ing out of the terrorist movement. 

tn7i°i C ’. i l , i c^fcisc of the power conferred by section 72 of the Uoreru- 
following Ordiimmv IC ** ovcr,,or General l< pleased to make and promulgate the 

19 , 1 ^' ^ ^ l9 Ordinance niny he called the Bengal Emergency Towers Ordinance, 

!° *he whole of Bengal, but sectiou 2 and H ahAll apply ouly to 
!k« °r ^hittagong unfat* the Governor (tenoral ia Council by notification in 

°* n 1,1 mn ^ n declaration applying either or both of these sections to 
any other area. 


.f” ^ r » hx'al fJnveruin^it, subject to the control of the Governor Goneral in 
council, may. by notification in the local official Gazette, make rules— 

(a) to prevent communication with absconders and to secure information of the 
movements of absconders ; 

15? . 10 Prevent attacks on the person* and property of His Majesty’s subjects, or 
to secure information of such attacks and of designs to make such attacks • 

Ifil tr\ BO/iIIVa iliA .1 A.f III- . t • 


va nMLi. oiuuaa Illiu til Ur*I£l|ll l«f 

»c) to secure the safety of His Majesty’* forces aud 

(d) * a I... it * _ .1 i;._ . a .• a 


to provide tor the custody peiidin,; production before n Court o( priminan 
iboo" 1,1 ‘■ ,r . c V m, ,'*.r < ' s ; n "!" ch the proyiFion. of the Code of Crimiuel Procedure, 
ca,,n0 ^ he followed Without undue inconvenience. 

(*■) In making a rule under this section the Local Government may provide that 
any contravention thereof shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or with fine, or with both. 7 


?* P' Th .c Government mny invest any inilitnrv officer not Mow the 
rank of Captain with any of the powers of a District Magistrate under sectiou 0, 7, 
lo or ]] of the Emergency Towers Ordinance. 1 9:52. 

'2) Where the Local Government has inre*tcd the District Magistrate with the 

F owers of a Local Government under section o or section 9 of the Emergency 
owera Ordinance, 1932, the District Magistrate mnv. subject in the case of a dele- 
gation of powers under section o to the control of the Load Government, delegate 
the powers so vested in him to any military officer not below the rank of Captain. 

(3) The District Magistrate may. by order in writing, authorise any military 
o.ucer to exercise any of the power* of the District Magistrate under icction 6 7 10 
or 11 of the Emergency Power* Ordinance, 1932. in a specified area or in connection 
with a specified operation oi series of oj at ions. 


f- (0 Where before the expiration of the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinaun* 
I >1, an order has been made thereunder Lr the trial of any person bv a Special 
Magistrate but the trial has nr- begun, or where at such expiration the trial of any 
person is proceeding before a Special Magiat-atc but has not been completed tin- 
oflence may be tried or the trial may be completed, an the esse may be. bv such 
Special Magirtrate. and sutb .Special Magistrate shall mtiuue to have aud to e*.-i 

11 
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rifle for the purpose of such trial all the power* with which ho was invested under 
the said Ordinance. 

(2) Notwithstanding the expiration of the Bengal Emergency rowers Orlituuicc. 
19*11, an appeal shall lie subject to the provisions therein contained relating to 
appeals from any sentence passed by a Special Magistrate under that Ordinance 
within seven days prior to its expiration and from any sentence passed by a Special 
Magistrate trying an offence, or completing a trial under sub-section (I), and every 
auch appeal and every appeal ponding At the date of such expiration shall be heard 
and decided by the anthority by which it would have been heard and decided if the 
said Ordinance had not expired : 

Provided that the appellate jurisdiction exercisable under the said Ordinance by a 
Special Tribunal shall be exercised, where the sentence is passed by a Special 
Magistrate in the Presidency-town of Calcutta, by the High Court and, where the 
sentence is passed by a Special Magistrate iu any district, by the Court of Session. 

5 . Where in u trial by Commissioners appointed under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1920, any person is convicted of an offence punishable under the 
first paragraph of section 307 of the Indian Penal Code committed after the 30th 
November. 1931, the Commissioner* may pass on such person a sentence of death or 
of transportation for life. 

8. (1) In any trial by Commissioners appointed under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1920, the Commissioners may, if they think fit, order at any stage 
of the trial that the public generally or any particular person shall rot have access 
to, or be or remain in. the room or building used by the Court. 

(2) In any trial by a Special .fudge or a Special Magistrate appointed under the 
Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, of an offence specified in the Schedule in regard 
to which the Local Government certifies that in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment there are reasonable grounds for believing that such offence has.been committed 
in furtherance of or in connection with the terrorist movement, the Special Judge or 
•Special Magistrate, as the cas? may be. may. if he thinks fit, order at any stage of 
the trial that the public generally or any particular person shall not have access to 
or be or remain in, the room or building used by the Court. 

(3/ Whcie in the course of any trial referred to in sub-section (1) or sub-section 
(2) the Advocate General certifies in writing to the Court that it is expedient in the 
interests of the public peace or safety, or of the peace or safety of any of the wit- 
nesses in the trial that the public generally should not have access to, or be or re- 
main in, the room or building used by the Court, the Commissioners, Special Judge 
or Special Magistrate, as the ease may be. shall order accordingly. 

7 . (1) Where any accused, in a trial by Commissioners appointed under the 
Bengal Criminal law Amendment Act, 1923. has by his voluntary act rendered him- 
self incapable of appearing before the (\>urt or resists h»s production before it, or 
behaves before it in a persistently disorderly manner, the Court may, at any stage of 
the trial, by order in writing msde after such inquiry as it may think fit, dispense 
with the attendance of such accused for such period as it mav think fir, and proceed 
with the trial in his absence. 

(2) Where a plea is icquired in answer to a charge from an accused whose atten- 
dance has been dispensed with under sub-section (1), such accused shali be deemed 
not to plead guilty. 

(3) An order under sub-section (l) dispensing with the attendance of an accused 
phall not afTcri hia right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the trial, 
or cf being present in person if he has become capable of appearing or appears in 
Court and undertakes to behav? in sn orderly manner. 

Of) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
I®?, no finding, sentence or order passed in a trial by Commissioners appointed 
tinder the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 1925, shall be held to be illegal by 
any Court by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever arising from the 
absence uf any or all of the accused whose attendance has been dispensed with under 
sub-section (1). 

THE SCHEDULE, 

(a) Any offence punishable under aay of the following sections of the Indian 
Pena) Code, namely, sections 122, 121A, 122, 123. 148. 216 302, 304, 326. 327. 329, 
332. 333, 385. 386, 387, 382, 384, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 400, 401. 402. 431, 435, 436, 
437. 438, 449. 454. 455. 457. 458, 459, 400 and 506 ; 
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lb) pny offence under the Explosive Substances Act, 1008 ; 

<c[ any offence under the Indian Arms Act. 1878 : 

,fr .. any nllwn pt 01 conspiracy to commit, cr any abetment of, any of the above 


ORDINANCE NO. X OF 1932. 

( Until, Jn in-, l'J.L* ) 

An Ordinance to confer special powers on Government and its 
officers for the purpose of maintaining law and order. 

Whereas an emergency has aii>m which make* it uccissary to confer sjiecial 
U * >0U ' •ownnicnt and i»s officer* tor the purpose of maintaining law and 

Now therefore, in eMveisc of the powei confined by section 72 of the Govern - 
incnt of India Act, the ( »ovti'uor General is pleaded to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance : 

1. 0) This Ordinance may be (allid the Sp-cial Ordinance. i'JiJ. 

(J* This Cliaptei and Scitiuns (»». 7J. 7'>. 7i>. 77. 7S, 7'd and .>0 extend to the 
"bole of Hnt’sh ndia. including Rrih-h liulrichiMau and the Sonthal PargnunN, and 
the Governor General in Gouwil may by notification in the Gazette of India, extend 
any or ail of the remaining section', to the said area or to anv province o. part of 
a province spec Hied in the. notification. 

td) this Chapter and sections «>i, .4, . *. «d. 7,. .8. 7ft and So shall come into 
force at once, and the Local Government may, by notification in the local official 
Gazette, direct that any or all of ib** icnuur.mg pioGsions shall come into force in 
any area to which they have Ihth « \tend<d. on sm-h date as mav be appointed in 
the noli heat ion. 

2. In this Ordinance, i ; > * * • - - tbiu- is .inxthmg repugnant in the subject ol 
context. — 

il) “the Code” mean* tin. of Citininal Procedure. lSi)S ; and 

»2) “IMslrict Magistrate* mean- n the oi-e u! a Prcsidctn-y-lmvii or the town 
of Rangoon, the (Tommbdoncr ol IV.li. c. ivrjit in Chapter IV and VI where, in the 
case of a Presidency-town ,i nnar.-. the l lint I'n-nl iny Mrgiflrate. 

3. ( 1 1 An> officer of Gournm* nt .oidioi i-cd in (his In half by general ot special 
erder of the Local < iovcnmi-m m:i\ . d -a.i-fini that, there ;,re reasonable grounds 
for believing that anv pii>r»n hah .nted. i- ;ntu»g i<» is abmii to act, in a mane i 
pp judicial to the public safety or ixucc, himself uit< at such person without warrant. 

{2) An arrest made by or on i In- direc*i«»n of any otfh-cr under this Mi-lion shall 
be re|K>rt.cd forthwith to ih;- Jjorut i.uvonmti.i b> ihc officer so making or s«. 
directing the arrest as the c:i*c may b* . and *-»: h oIIhit max, by order in writing, 
commit any person so amend •»> nucli cu-tody s-.- die laa-.d < •ovcruinent may. by 
genera* or special order, spet tj in .-lin in half 

Provided that no pir-ou shall uide-s '.be Lw:d tiounmient by special order 
Otherwise directs, la- so detained in « »i-' »dv bu a ptinnl <v ceding lifitm days: 

Provided further that no |w.r»uu -L.iJi be >n d taintd in custody for n iieriod 
exceeding two month*. 

4. ll) Ihe lax a l Government. jl -aUsiied tbit ihue niv na>onabU: giounds for 
believing ibat any person ha* a-:’--*!, i- acting, it i* abtm* to act, in a manner pre- 
judicial to the public safety or pace cr in furthc lance o» h movement prejudicial to 
the public safety or pace, may, by order in wr-m g. give anv one or more of the 
following directions, namely, that such pc: son ~ 

la) shall not enter reside or remain in any area **pe«itnd in the order 
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(b) shall reside or remain in any area specified in the ordti : 

(c) shall remove himself from, and shall not return to. any area specified in the 

order ; 

(d) shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such acts, or take snch 
order with any property in bis possesion or under his control, as may be specified 
in the order. 

(2) An order made under sub-section (lj shall not. unless the Local Govern- 
ment by special order otherwise directs, remain in force for mor* ‘Han one month 
from the making thereof. 

(3) An order m«de under sub-section # 1 ) shall be served on the person to 
whom it relates in the manner provided in the Code for service of a summons. 

8 . (1) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any* land or building can 
be utilised as quarters or offices for public servants, or for the accommodation of 
troops or police, the Local Government may. by order in writing, require the 
occupier or other person in charge of the* laud or building to place it at toe dispo- 
sal of Government at such time us may bo specified in the order, together with the 
whole, or any part specified in the order, or any fixtures, fittings, furniture or other 
things for the time oeing in the building ; and the Local Government may dispose 
of or use such land, building, fixtures, fittings, furniture or other things in such 
maoner as it may consider expedient. 

(2) In this section "building* 1 includes any portion or poitiore of a building 
whether separately occupied or not. 

6. The District Magistrate may. by order in writing, prohibit or limit, in snch 
way as he may think necessary for the public advantage, access to any building or 
place in the possession or under the control of Government or of any railway 
administration or local authority, or to uny building or place in the occupation, 
whether permanent or otherwise, of His Majesty's Naval, Military or Air Forces or 
of any police force, or to any place in the vicinity of any such building or place. 

7. The District Magistrate may. bv order in writing, prohifrt or regulate, in 
such way as he may think necessary fur the public advantage traffic over any load 
pathway, bridge, waterway or ferry. 

8 . (1) The District Magistrate may. by order in writing, require any person to 
make, in auch form and • ithin such lime and to su h authority as may be specified 
in the order, a return of any vehicles or means ni transport owned by him or in 
his possesaion or under his control. 

(2) The District Magistrate, if. in his opinion, it is mcosFary for the public 
advantage, may. by order in writing, require any person owning or having in his 
possession or under his control any vehicle or means of tranwprvi to take suck order 
therewith for auch period as may be s)K-cilicd in the urdc. 

8. (1) The District Magistrate nu v \ by order in writing, published in Mich 
manner aa he thinks best adapted for informing the persons concerned,—* 

(a) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exception as may be specified 
in the order, the purchase, sale or delivery of, or other dealing in. any arms, parts 
of arms, ammunition or explosive substances ; or 

(b) direct that any person owning or having in his possession or nndcr his 
control any arms, parts of arms, ammunition or explosive substances, shall keep the 
•ame in a secure place approved by the District Magistrate or remove them to any 
plaoe specified in the orefer. 

<2) The District Magistrate may lake possession of— 

(a) any arms smmunition or explosives, or 

<b) any tools, machinery, implements or other material of auy kiud, likely, in 
his opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other person, for the 
purpose of causing unlawful hurt or damage to any person or to any property of 
Government or of any railway administration or of auy local authority, 

and may make such orders as he may think fit for the custody sod disposal 
thereof. 

10. Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may. within any area specified in such order, require 
any landholder, village headman, lambcrdar, inamdar or Jagirdar. or any officer or 
servant of any local authority, or any itcachcr in any school, college or other 
educational institution to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and 
order and in the protection of property in the possession or nndcr the control of 
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Se , o^ce*^M ln »ath*or?«ri 0r m*^*»p«ci^ 0 " t ' V in *** ”* n,M!r *" d 

advantage* may**^ conenlutinn 'with °P i . n i on ' 11 necessary (or the public 
coDtroftie the u . ,c i f P 0,UI *«thority in the district, 

and, in particular umt inS«!!f' cef ! , ne or »*teleM office or station 

nSSw i„ ,»7 *" UI • rtic,e or ‘*>«K»phic. telephonic or 

r»*k;k:» ,n . ine conwc Of transmission. mav iiKurii n ...... 


wireless mem** in the pnnpw Sf »«« ^ 06 > irt,clc or telegraphic, telephonic or 
prohibit ita further tnnsmSSioo. 0 ^ tran8raiS8Ion » ma y ••certain its contents and may 

?a)’ rSni£* itrict **&**** «n*y— 

for any passengers ' orao^«°ind 0 fftr e tK^ roV * t * e ^ 011 *» MJ j ril j ,wl| y traiu or an >’ VCM '* 
*ny passengers or coodf uhinh ;l° r tb | 8 P ur ]X>*e. exclude from such traiu or vessel 
(bV require tha^v “ a,read y «"*«* or ,,bout to carry ; 

to travel to specified d<Jtin£tfnn^,. pCr80n or « a ? se ® °! I ** 80 * 18 or persons proposing 
consigned to ^ecified d d^tint?ion 8 shlTl ■J? c J l,rd or c,ayRC * 1 of Roods or goods 
(O exclude or e^t 0t ** c f rr,cd on ""3’ railway or vessel. 

Id) stop, or profnbit th« K£S^ cr f / om . an y tra »n or vessel ; 

If) in ^consultation witV trn ‘« U8 ° r ve J sc,8 . at *">* station, or 

be Prided for the conrey.nec of rt<,UirC ,r ‘ ia ‘ ,0 

officer* not bdmr'tbc^snk 1 ‘heri^t^tru^m 11 .T ritinK ' <1,| ’ ,lle 0,IC or "“>*« police 
meeting for the purpose of abl • or other persons, to attend nny public 

m*y by such order authoriap »hr. JL a rt *P° r ^ * n *du of the proceedings, and 
of police officers Uthor,8e the persons so deputed to take with them an csrirt 


nny meeting 
— .ting not wit h- 
admUsion thereto 


whiclMs ooen^to *^ | .I ,ur l >os <‘ s of this sat ion a public meeting is 
standing i iaib^ P l Ub, ‘ C °- any ')*** or Portion of the public raS 
'• reitricicd by ticiwt « othdrwSc* P ‘‘ ,C *" d n0,w " hsl,,ndin K '•>«! admi 

*^ 2 ^ * 01 *• 

has reason to b lievc thAt inv^ir, b An f. mentioned in that sceliot- 

lo the public safety or pe a ,. ( , j, becn^ie'beini P rd ' uai,ce or *»y »ct prejudicial 
preparation for the commission of^v L„ £ r nbou ‘ lj e committal, or that 
">) ‘«>e ocirure i« “ . iff ' ' .\'£" nCC S r V* "* «"** made ; 

the officer executing the warrant W r.^n^i "," dvr fl, !" KC < a > of anything 

indVc^.*"* W -eo‘.o^ r rt n h ^et'X Vt : * ^ UM ’ " “ 


„ which 

jy^y.r m ariUrjBg ‘ "**• ” ” 

gfw* zjr £ry* r — — 

•a*ed, under this sceiion. u.u, and to the disposal of my property 

.T T ' .il y K en * r « ,h °« y apc<'ia? ^ order "r uihnr/’ conlcrrcd b y or u "dcr thia Chapter 
iCuS^fi 01 Which Sl1 ^ — tbori*; haa MXOTi^ tote'SeSSS Tr 

. (?) ^mSoinK whether any otdS'SLn' to ,rxcr<iHt ' ku eh power • or 

* w Si?r4 w Xt h to\th h ]y <ondil,on pr ^ iM 

-g-j. 
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wilh the provision* of this (’banter or im|>cdcs the lawful exercise ot any power re- 
ferred to in l bib Chapter Khali be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

19. (1) Any person who haw buffered any direct loss or damage by reason of 
action taken under ncction ,*> or Hiib-aection (2) of section 0 may, * within t. o 
months from the date on w hich the action was taken, lodge a claim for compensation 
with the i/)cal Government, or with such officer as the Local Government mav 
appoint in this behalf. 

(2) No claim for compensation may be lodged for loss or damage caused in any 
case where action has been taken under section 16. 

(3) Any claim lodged under sub-section (1) may be investigated by such officer 
as the Local Government may appoint in this behalf, and any amount which may 
be agreed upon between the Local Government and the claimant shall be paid to 
hi ir If the amount is not agreed upon, the claim shall be decided by an Arbitra- 
tion iribuual, in the manner Hereinafter provided. 

20. (I) The Local Government may constitute an Arbitration Tribunal for the 
trial of any particular claim or claims, or of claims of a specified kind, or of claims 
arising within a specified area for which provision is not otherwise made. 

12) An Arbitration Tiibutml *hall consist of three ihjisoiih. who are— 

fa) Commissioners ; or 

tb) persons who have presided in a Civil Court of any grade for not k-s than 
five years : or 

(c) persons who ate <|tinlificd under sub-st etion (3) of section 101 of the Goveru- 
nicnl of India Ael for appointment as Judges of a High Court ; or 

(dj persons who have exercised the powers of a Magistrate of the first class for 
not lean than live years : oi 

(ci jk'isons having special knowledge of mailers such as those which may be in 
dispute. 

(.'!) The Local Govenmi'iit shall appoint one of the members to be President of 
the Tribunal. 

M) If for any reason a»*y member of an Arbitration Tribunal is unable to dis- 
charge his duties. i he Local Government shall appoint another member in his place, 
and on any such change occurring it shall not be incumbent on ibe Tribunal to re- 
call or re-near any witness who has already given evidence in regard to any claim 
before it. and I he tribunal may act on any evidence already recorded b\ or prod deal 
before it. 

21. (I) Arbitration Tribunals may lake evidence on oath which such Tribunal.- 
arc hereby empowered to administer, and shall have such powcis to enforce the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of evidence as a Civil Court has under 
the Code ot Civil Procedure. UK'S. 

1 2) In the event of any difference of opinion among the numbers of an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. 

(;i) Subject to any rubs which ihe laical Government may make in this bchnlt. 
the President of an Arbitration Tribunal may make orders consistent with tbi> 
Chapter to provide for the place and conduct of a trial and all other ancillary 
matters which he may tbmk necessary for carrying into effect the provisions of thi> 
Chapter. 

22. (I) The Local Government may invest the District Magistrate with the 
powers Ot the Local Government under sub-section (I of section I. and may 
invest the Dim net Magistrate or any sub-di visional Magistrate, or any police officer 
not below the rank ot Deputy JMipcrinteudent. with any of the powers of the Local 
Government umhr sect ion *>. 

ill) The Local Government may invest any ^ub-divisional Magistrate, or any 
police officer not below the rank of Deputy Superintendent, with any of the powers 
of a District Magistrate under this Chapter. 

id) The District Magistrate may by order in writing, authorise any officer to 
exercise any of the powers of the District Magistrate under this Chapter in a 
specified area or in connection with a specified emergency. 

23. The Governor General in Council may exercise any of the powers of a 
Local Government under this Chapter. 

24. Whoever iuducca or attempts to induce any public servant or any servant 
of a local authority of any railway servant to disregard or fail in bis duty as such 
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aerva at shall be puuiahablc with iiuprUoumcut which may extend to one year, nr 
with fiue, or with both. 

25. Whoever dissuades any from entering the military or police service 

of His Majesty ahull be puniahabie with imprisonment which may extend to one 
year, or with fine, or with both. 

26. Whoever by words, whether spoken or written, or by signs or by visible or 
audible representations or otherwise publishes any statement, rumour or report 
which is false and which he has no reasonable ground to believe to be t..io, with 
intent to cause or which is likely to cause fear or alarm to the public or to any 
section of the public, or hatred or contempt towards any public servant, or any 
das# of His Majesty's subjects, sh ill be pnuishublc with imprisonment which may 
extend to one year, or with fine or with both. 

27. (II Where it appears to the l.ical ( invert) incut that the inhabitants of any 
area are concerned in the cmiimisMou ot offences or other acts which are prejudicial 
to the maintenance of law and order nr to the public revenues, or are harbouring 
persons concerned in the commission of such offences or acts, the Local (Jovcm- 
merit, may. by notification in the l.»-d o | fi>*i:il fia/i-tte, impose colleerivc line on the 
inhabitants of that area. 

<2) The IjOeal liovermnent may exempt any p •rson or eL*- or «*c.ii.>n of such 
inh diitniiis from liability to pay any portion of muIi line. 

i.'l) The District Magistrate, after -'ll It nepiiry as lie may deem necessiiry. shall 
apportion such tine among the iuhabitams who are liable e illc.*tivc!y to pay if, and 
such apportionment shall lie made a ■••■ii'lmg to the Ib -rief Magi-f rate's Judgment 
of the respective means of such inhabit. mis, 

(4? The portion of such fine payable by any person may be uv »veretl from him 
as it tine or »is arrears of land- revenue. 

<.'h The Local < im-rnment may aw ud cviuipeusalioii out ol the proceeds of a 
fine realised under this section t<» any p. rson who. in the opinion of the Local 
liovernnieut ha- Milfered injury t > p-rmii nr prop- tty by th» unlawful acts ol the 
inhabitants of the urea. 

Erfilauattan-— For til*- purpose < •! tin* section, the 'iiihabilaiits'’ of an art's 
incl ides persons who themselves or by tlieir agents or sn vauts occupy or hold 
land or other immoveable property within sucli area, and tundloids who themselves 
«>j t>y then agents or servants «• ollcct r*nts from holders or occupiers of land in 
-tieh area, notwithstanding that they d » not acttaily reside therein. 

28 Who* v i publishes, circulates, nr repeats in public any pasaage from a 

new s paper. book or other document* copies w hereof have iieen d eel a red to be 

forfeited to llts Majesty under any min i law for th«‘ tini" being in foree. shall be 

pnnishable welt i-npri-* mment whi-h may exteiul to month-, or with fine, or 

mill both 

29. lit Where any young person under Ihe age of sixteen years is convicted 
by any Court »>i an oflenr** under this Ordinance or of an nffciiee which 
in the opinion of tin t'oitrt has h tn committed in furtherance of a movement pro* 
judicial to the public safety or p i**' uiid such young person is sentenced 
r > line, the t'ourt may ord* i that the tin" shall In* paid by the parent or guardian 
«d such, young person ns it it hud been a tine imposed upon the parent or 
guardian : 

Provided i hat no such order shall be made unless the parent or gitardinu has 
had r»r. ftpport unity to appear before the ( b mi rt mid be heard. 

2 In any such ease the Court may direct by its order that in default of pay* 
emit of the fine by the parent or guardian, the parent or guardian shall suffer 
imprisonment ns if the parent or guardian had him-cit Iscn convicted of the offence 
f >r which the young person is convicted. 

30. Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction may lx* constituted under this Ordinance of 
the following classes, namely — 

i Special Judges , 

ii Special magistrates : 

lit Summary Courts ; 

31. The Local Onvernmrnt may appoint to be a >pcria' Judge i»r Mich area as 
;t may think lit any officer who has a -fed foi a period of not less than two years in 
ixerviM: »»f the power* of h Sessions Jin!, •• und* t the Code. 
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32. Subject to the provision t of section 48, a Special Judge shall try such 
offences as the Local Government, or an officer empowered by the Local Govern- 
ment in this behalf, may, by general or special order in writing, direct. 

33. (1) A Special Judge may take cognizance of ofTenccs without the accused 
being committed to his Court for trial, and in trying accused persons, sbal 1 follow 
the procedure prescribed by the Code for trial of warrant cases by Magistrates : 

Provided that the Special Judge may make a memorandum only of the substance 
of the evidence of each witness examined, and shall not be bound to adjourn any 
trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is. in his opiuioo. necessary in the 
interests of Justice. 

(2) In matters not cpming within the scop of subsection (1), the provisions 
of the Code, so far aa they arc not inconsistent with this Ordinance, ahull apply 

to the proceedings of o Special Judge; and for the purpose of the said provisions, 

the Court of the Special Judge shall be deemed to be a Court of Session. 

34. A Special Judge may pass any sentence authorised by law. 

33. (1) An appal shall lie in the case of any sentence passed by a Special 
Judge of death or of transportation or imprisonment for a term of two Tears or 
more, and the provisions of the Code and of the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, shall 
apply in respect of such appsl as if it were an appeal under the Code fr w m n 
sentence passed by a Court of Session exercising Jurisdiction in the area in which 
the offence was committed. 

(2) A scuteucc of death passed by a Spcinl Judge shall be auhject to confirma- 
tion in the manner provided in the Code for the confirmation of a sentence of death 

passed by a Court of Session. 

36. Any Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class who has exercised 
powers as such for a priod of not less than two years may he invested by the Local 
Government with the powers of a Special Magistrate under ibis Ordinance. 

37. Subject to the provisions of section 48, a Special Magistrate shall try such 
offences, other than offences punishable with death, as the IjOcuI Government or 
tin officer empowered by the Local Government in this behalf may, by general or 
special order in writing, direct. 

3$. (1) In the trial of any case, a Spcial Magistrate shall follow the procedure 
laid down in sub-section (!) of section Tl for the trial of cases by a Special 
Judge. 

(2) In matters not coming within the scop of sub-section (1), the provisions of 
the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Ordinance, shall apply to 
the proceeding of a Special Magistrate ; and for the purpose* of the saidf provi- 
sions the Spcial Magistrate shall be deemed to Ik* a Magistrate of the class. 

33. A Special Magistrate may pass any sentence authorised by law, except h 
sentence of death or of transportation or imprisonment exceeding seven years. 

40. (1) Where a Special Magistrate passes a sentence of transportation or 
imprisonment for a term cxeecding one year, or of fine exceeding one thousand 
rupees, an appal shall lie, where the ease was tric'd in a Presidency-town to the 
High Court, and where the ease was tried outside the Presidency- town as the Court 
of Session, unless the Special Magistrate passes sentence of transportation exceeding 
ono year or n sentence of imprisonment exceeding four years, in which ease the 
appeal shall lie to the High Court. 

(1) An appeal under sub-section (1) shall he presented within seven days from 
the date of the sentence.. 

41 . If any (juestion arise* whether, under any order made under section J2 or 
Motion 37, an offence is triable by a Special Judge or a Special Magistrate, the 
question shall be referred for decision to the I xlk-oI Government, and its decision 

shall bo final. 

42. The Local Government may. by general or spcial order in writiug, cm- 
pwer any Magistrate appointed under the provisions of the Code to exercise the 
powers of a Summary Court in any urea specified in the order. 

43. (1) Subject to the provisions of section 48. a Summary Court shall have pw»i 
to try such offence a* in*' I>i*triet Magistrate may by general or special order 
direct. 
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Provided that no person shall be* tried by a Summary Court for an offenoe not 
specified in sub-aectioti (1) of the Code which m punishable with impriaoittneut for 
a term exceeding two years. ... 

(2) The District Magistrate may, by general or special order, give directions is 
to fhe distribution among rhe Summary Courts in uis district of cases triable by 
them uuder sub-section (1). 

44. In the trial of any case a Summary Court shall, us far as possible, follow 
the procedure laid down in the Code for the trial of warrant cases, and shall have 
all the powers conferred by the Code on a Magistrate • 

Provided that the Court shall not be required to record more than a memorandum 
of the evidence or to frame a formal charge : ...... 

Provided further thut, in the trial of any olfcinv punishable with imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding one year, the Court may follow the procedure for the 
summary trial of cases in which an appeal lies laid down in Chapter XXII of tho 
Code. 

45. Summary Courts may pans any sentence which tuay be posited by a 
Magistrate of the first class. 

46. (1) If a Summary Court in a case tried according to the procedure for the 
trial of warrant cases passts u seuleii.v of im prison men t. for a term exceeding three 
mouths or a fine exceeding two hundred rupees, or in a case tried by summary 
procedure passes a sentence of imprisonment for u term exceeding one mouth or a 
line exceeding fifty rupee*, uu u^jv-ul shall lie to the SjK*cial Judge appointed for 
the area in which* the otfenee was committed. or if no Special Judge has been so 
appointed, to the High Court or to the Court of Session according as the oficucc 
was tried in a l*rcs:dcncy*to\vn or was tried outside the Presidency-towns. 

(2) An appeul under sub-section [\> shall be presented within seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 

td) fu disposing of an np|>cal under this ruction. u .S|Mxiitl Judge ahull follow 
the NAim: procedure and Lave the same powers us au Appellate Court follows 
aud has under the Code. 

47. (It II a Summary Court is of opinion that the ofience disclosed is one which 
it is uot empowered to try, it shall send the ease for trial to the Special Judge or 
Speeirl Magistrate empowered to try lb** case under this Ordinance or, if no auch 
Court has been so ciupowcrd, to an ordinary ciimiiial court having Jurisdiction. 

(-) If u Nummary Court is of opinion that an oficucc which it is empowered 
to try should be tried by a Court of superior jurisdiction, or thut it require* a 
punishment in excess of that which the £u.utnury Court is empowered to iufiict, 
:t shall stay proceedings and report the case to the District Magistrate who 
may— 

in) direct that the case shall be tried by a Summary Court, or 

ib'i send it to a Court cou»tiiuted under ibis Ordinance having Jurisdiction, or 
to an ordinary criminal court having jurisdiction, or 

<c > report it for the orders of the Local Government. 

48. (1) No Court constituted under this Ordinance shall try any oficucc unless 
i: is an oficucc punishable under this Ordinance or was committed in furtherance 
of a movement prejudicial to the public safely or pcucc. 

v-) The question whether or nor an ofience tried by a Court constituted under 
this Ordinance is of the nature described in sub-section (1) shall not be raised in 
any Court other than the Court trying the ofience, and where such question is so 
raised then, if the Court is that of* a Special Judge the question shall be referred 
to the Local Government, and if the Court is thut of a Special Magistrate or is a 
bu nun ary Court the question shall be referred to the District Magistrate and the 
decision of the Local Government or District Magistrate shall be final. 

49. (1> Where any accused, in u trial before a Court constituted under this 
OrdiM&ucc has, by his voluntary avt, rendered himself incapable of appearing before 
the Court, or resists his production Indore it. or behaves before it in u persistently 
disorderly manner, the Court may. at any stage of the trial, by order in writiug 
made after such inquiry a* it may think tit, dispense with the attendance of 
accused for such period as it may think til. and proceed with the trial iu his 
absence. 

12 
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(2) Where a plea required io answer to a charge from an accused whose 
attendance has been dispensed with under sub-section (1) such accused shall be 
deemed not to plead guilty. 

(3) An order under sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendencc of an accused 
shall not affect his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the trial, 
or of being present in person if he has become capable of appearing, or appears 
in Court and undertakes to behave in an orderly manner. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, no finding, sentence or 
order passed in s trial before a Court constituted under this Ordinance shall bo 
held to be illegal by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever arising 
from the absence of any or all of the accused whose attendance has been dispensed 
with under sub-section ( I ). 

50. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act. 1872 
wheo the statement of any person has been recorded by any Magistrate, such state- 
ment may be admitted in evidence in nny trial before a Court constituted under 
this Ordinance if such person is dead or cannot be found o r is incapable of giving 
evidence, and the Court is of opinion that such death, disappearance or incapacity 
has been caused in the interests of the accused. 

51. A Court constituted unde this Ordinance shall not be required to grant 
an adjournment for the purpose of securing the attendance of a legal practitioner 
if, in the opinion of the Court, such adjournment would cause unreasonable delay 
in the disposal of the case. 

52. Notwithstanding the provisions of the Code, or of any other law for the 
lime being in force, or of anything having the force of law by whatsoever authority 
made or done, there shall, save as provided hv this Ordinance, be no appeal from 
any order of sentence of a court constituted under this Ordinance and, save as 
aforesaid, no Court shall have authority to revise such order or sentence, or to 
transfer any case from any such Court, or to make any order under section 491 of 
the Code or have any jurisdiction of uny kind in respect of any proceeding of nny 
such Court. 

53. The provisions of the Code and of any other law for the time being in force 
in so far as they may lie applicable mid in so far as they are not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Ordinance, shall apply to ail mutter* connected with, arising 
from or consequent upon a trial by special criminal courts constituted under this 
Ordinance. 

54. (1) The Local Government may, l.y notification in the local official Gazette, 
declare that any part of the province or the whole province shall be c notified area 
for the purposes of this Chapter. 

(2) »ucn Local Government may furl her. by the same or l»y subsequent 
notifications, declare, that in such uotitird area land-revenue or any 
sum recoverable ns arrears of land revenue, or nny tnx. rate, cess or other due or 
amount payable to Government or to any local aiithoriiy. or rent of agricultural land 
or nnythiug recoverable as arrears of or along wiih such rent, shall lie a notified 
liability. 

55. Whoever, by words either spoken or written, or by signs or by visible re- 
presentations, or otherwise, instigates, expressly or by implication, any person or 
class of persons not to pay or to defer payment of uny notified liability. 

and whoever does any net, with intent or knowing it to be likely that any words, 
signs or visible representations containing such instigation shall thereby be commu- 
nicated directly or indirectly to any person or class of persons, in any manner 
whatsoever 

shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or 
with fine, or with both. 

56. No Court shall take cognizance of any offence punishable under this 
Chapter except upon a report in writing of facts which constitute such offence 
made by a police officer not below the rank of sub-inspector. 

57. (1) Any person to whom an arrenr of a notified liability is due may apply 
in writing to the Collector to realise it. and the Collector may. after satisfying him- 
self tbut tbe amount claimed is due, proceed to recover it as an arrest of land- 
reveuiic, in accordance with the law applicable to the recovery of arrrais of land- 
revenue in the area concerned. 
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(2) Nothing in this section shall prerent toy person to whom an arrear of a 
notified liability is due from recorering it in accordance with the law applicable to 
the recovery of such arrear. 

(3) Any person from whom an amount has been recovered under this section in 
excess of the amount due from him may recover such excess in accordance with 
law from the person on whose behalf the Collector has realised it. 

58. In this Chapter, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context,— 

(a) ‘ notified place*’ mean a place notified under subsection (1) of section 59 ;* 

(b) “place" includes also a bouse, building, tent and vessel ; and 

(c) “unlawful association" means an unlawful association within the meaning of 
section 15 of the fndian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, and includes an 
association which has been declared to be unlawful by the Governor General in 
Council under the powers conferred by section 64. 

59. (1) The Local Government may. by notification in the local official Gazette, 
notify any place which in its opinion is used for the purposes of an unlawful 

association. 

(2) The District Magistrate, or any officer authorised in this behalf in writing 
by the District Magistrate, may thereupon take possession of the notified place 
and evict tbrrcform any person found therein, and ahall forthwith make a report of 
the taking of possession to the Local Government 

(3) A notified place whereof possession is taken under sub-scction(2> ahall be 
deemed to remain in the possession of Government so tong aa the notification 
under sab-section (1) in respect thereof remains in force. 

60. (1) The District Magistrate or officer taking possession of a notified place also 
take possession of all moveable property found therein, and shall make a list thereof 
and submit if, with a report of the taking of possession of such moveable property 
to the Local Government. 

(2) If. in the opinion of the Local Government, any articles specified in the list are 
or may be used for the purposes of the unlawful ; association, the Iioeal Government 
may, by order in writing, declare such articles to lie forfeited to Hia Majesty, and 
may give ?urh directions for the disposal thereof as it may think fit. 

l3) Any articles specified in the list which are not bo forfeited may be delivered 
by the District Magistrate to any person whom he considers to lie entitled to posae- 
sHion thereof, or may he retained in the possession of Government and used in anch 
manner aa the District Magistrate may direct. 

61 . Any person who enters or remains upon a notified plnee without the 
permission of the District. Magistrate, or of an officer authorised by him in this 
behalf, shall be deemed to commit criminal trespass, and. notwithstanding anything 
contained in the Code any such offence of criminal trespass shall be cognizable and 
non-baiiabie. 

62 . Before this Ordinance ceases to have effect, or before a notification under 
sub-section (I) of section 59 is cancelled, the? Local Government shall give such general 
or special directions as it may doom requisite regulating the relinquishment by 
Government of possession of notified places and of moveable property found thereon 
whereof possession has been retained under sub- section (3) of section 60. 

63 . (1) Where the Local Government is satisfied, after such inquiry as it may 
think fit that any monies, securities or credits are being used for the purposes of 
an unlawful association, the Local Government may, by order in writing, declare 
such monies, securities or credits to be forfeited to His Majesty, 

(2) A copy of an order under snlusoetion (If may he serred on th^ person 
having custody of the monies, securities or credits, and on the service of anch copy 
such person shall pay or deliver the monies, securities or credits to the order of the 
Local Government : 

Provided that in the case of monies or securities, a copy of the order may be 
endorsed for execution to such officer as the Local Government may select,* and 
such officer shall have power to enter upon the search for such* monies and 
securities in any premises where they may reasonably Ik* suspected to be and to 
seize the same. 

(3) Where the Local Government has reason to believe that any person has 
custody of any monies, securities or credits which are being used or arc intended 
to be used for the purpose of an unlawful association, the Local Government may 
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by order in writing, prohibit such person fro n paying, delivering, transferring or 
otherwise dealing in any manner whatsoever with the name, save in accordance with 
the written order of the Local Government. A copy of such order shall be served 
upon the person to whom it is directed. 

(4) The Local Government may endorse a copy of an order under sub-section p) 
for investigation to any otliccr it may select, socn copy shall be warrant whereunder 
such officer may enter upon any premises of the person to whom the order is 
directed, examine the books of such person, search for monies and securities, and 
make enquiries from such {verson, or any officer, agent or servant of such person, 
touching the origin of and dealings in any monies, securities or credits which the 
investigating officer may suspect are being used or are intended to be used for the 
purposes of sn unlawful association. 

(5) A copy of an order under the section may be served in the manner provided 
in the Code for the service of a summons, or. where the person to he served is a 
corporation, company, bank or association of persons, it may he served on any 
secretary, director or other officer or person concerned with tilt* management thereof, 
or by leaving it or sending it by post addressed to the corporation, company . 
bank or association a, its registered office, or. where there is no registered office, 
at the place where it carries on business. 

(6) Where an order of forfeiture is made under sub- section (1) in respect of any 
monies, securities or credits in respect of which a prohibitory order has been made 
under Bub-Bcction Cl), such order of forfeiture shall have effect from the date of the 
prohibitory order, and the person to whom the prohibitory order was directed shall 
pay or deliver the whole of the monies, securities, or credits forfeited, to the order 
of the Local Government. 

(7) Where any person liable under this section to pay or deliver any monies, 
securities, or credits to the order of the Local (iovernment refuses or fuils'to com- 
ply with any direction of the Local (iovernment in this behalf, the Local Govern- 
ment may recover from such person, as arrears oi land-revenue or as a fine, the 
amount of such monies or credits or the market value ot tuch securities. 

(8) In this section, “security” means a document whereby any person acknow- 
ledges that he is under n legal liability to pay money, or whereuncler any person 
obtains a legal right, to the payment ; and (lie market value of any security means 
the value as fixed by any officer or pirson deputed by the Local (iovernment in 
this behalf. 

64. (1) If the Governor Genera! in Council is of opinion, that any association 
interferes with the administration of law and order, or that it constitutes a danger 
to the public peace, he may. bv notification in tin G.i/itte of India, declare such 
association to be unlawful. 

(2) An association in respect of which such declaration has been made shall be 
sn unlawful association for the purposes of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908, throughout the whole of licit ish India. 

65. K very report of the taking possession of property and every declaration of 
forfeiture made or purporting to be made under tlii.s Chapter, shall,’ as against all 
persona, be conclusive proof that the property specified therein has been taken 
possession of by Government or has been forfeited, as the ease may be. 

66 . For the purposes of this Chapter, n person i s said to molest another person 
who, — 

(a) with a view to cause swh other person to abstain from doing or to do any 
act. which such other person has a right to do or to abstain from doing, obstructs or 
uses violence to or intimidates swh othi r person or anyone in whom such person is 
interested, or loiters, at or mar a house where such person or anyone in whom 
such person is interested resides or works or carries on business or happens to be 
or ijcrsistently follows him from place to place, or interferes with any property 
owned or used by him or deprives him of or hinders him in the use thereof, or 

(b) loiters at or near the place where such other person carries on business, in 
such a way or with intent that any person may thereby be deterred from entering 
or approaching or dealing at isuch place, of docs any other act at or near such 
place which may have a like effect. 

67. Whoever molests or abets the molestation of any person shall be punish- 
able with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 
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68. No Court thill Uke cognizance of any offence punishable under tretion 
07 except upon a report In writing of facts which constitute such offence made by e 
police officer, 

it. For the purpose of this Chapter,— 

(a) a person is said to “boycott” another person who refuses to deal or do busi- 
ness with, or to supply goods to, or to let a house or land to, or to render any 
customary service to such person or any person in whom such person is interested, 
or refuses to do so on the terms on which such things would be done in the 
ordinary course, or abstains from such professional business relations as he would 
ordinarily maintain with such person ; and 

lb) a “public servant” includes a public servant as defined in Section 21 of the 
Indian Penal Code, and a servant of s local authority, and a person belonging to 
any clast of persona which the Local Government may, by notification in the Local 
official Gazette, declare to be public servants for the purposes of this Chapter. 

70. Whoever boycotts or abets the boycotting of a public servant, or threatens a 
public servant with boycotting, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months, or with fine or with both : 

Provided that no person shall be convicted under this section if the Court is 
satisfied that his acts were not intended to prejudice the public servant boycotted, 
or proposed or threatened to be boycotted, in the discharge of the duties of his 
office or to cause such public servant to terminate or with-hold his services in the 
discharge of such duties, or to commit a breach of discipline. 

71 . (1) An offence punishable under section 70 shall be non-rognizablc and 
bailable, and notwithstanding anything contained in the Second Schedule to the 
Code, a case relating to auen an offence shall, for the purposes of section 204 of 
the Code, be decroca to be one in which a warrant should issue in the first 
instance^ 

(2) Where information is given to the officer in charge of a police-station of the 
commission within the limit* of such station of an offence punishable under section 
154 of the Code, and he shall investigate the case ah if be had received an order to 
that effect from a competent Magistrate. 

72 . Whocvet with intent to annoy any person, or with the knowledge that 
annoyance is likely to be caused to any person. performs or takes part, in or abets 
the performance of any mock ceremony resembling any ceremony associated with or 
consequent upon death shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to 
six months, or with fine, or with both. 

73. No Court other than a Court of a Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 
the first class or of n Special Judge or Special Magistrate constituted under this 
Ordinance shall take cognizance of or try any offence under this Chapter. 

74. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, sny offence punishable 
under this Ordinance shall, save as otherwise specially provided in this Ordinance, 
be cognizable and non* bailable. 

75. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, all offences punishable 
under sub-section (1) of sectiou 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1906, shall be cognizable and non-bailablc. 

76 . (1) The Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 
declare that any offence punishable undci section 160, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 227, 
228, 295A, 296. 5Q5j 506, 507 or 508 of the Indian Penal Code, when committed in 
aoy area specified in the notification, shall notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Code, be cognizable and non-bailable, and thereupon tno C-odc, shall, while such 
notification remains in force, be deemed to be amended accordingly. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in sectiou 195 or section 196 of the 
Code, in any area in which a notification under nub- section (1) in respect of section 
186, 187, 18o, 228, 295A or 505 of the Indian Penal Code is in force, any Court 
otherwise competent to take cognizance of such offence may take cognizance of such 
offence upon a report in writing of facts constituting such offence made by anv police 
officer, but shall not proceed with the trial unless it bA* received a complaint in 
respect of such offence under section 195 or section 196 ss the case rosy be 
and the absence of such complaint shall be reasonable cause, within the meaning 
of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the commencement of the trial 
and for remanding the accused. 
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77. So long Aft this Ordinance remains in force, in sub-section (1) of section 4 
of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 19 11, after clause (b), the following 
words and Ha uses shall be deemed to be inserted, namely : — 

“or which tend, directly or indirectly,— 

(c) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the military, naval or air 
forces of His Majesty or any police officer from his allegiance or his duty, or 

(d) to bring into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the Government established 
by law in British India or the administration of justice in British India or any 
Indian Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty, or any class or sec- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in British India or to excite disaffection towards 
Ilia Majesty or the said Government or any such Prince or Chief, or 

(r) to put any person in fear or to cause annoyance to him and thereby ioducc 
him to deliver to any person any probity or valuable security, or to do Any act 
which he is not legally bound to do. or to omit to do any act which he is legally 
entitled to do, or 

(f) to encourage or incite any person to interfere with the administration of the 
law or with the maintenance, of law and order, or to commit any offence, or to 
refuse or defer payment of any land-revenue, tax, rate, cess or other due or amount 
payable to Government or to any local authority, or any rent of agricultural laud 
or anything recoverable as arrears of or along with such rent, or 

(g) to induce n public servant or a servant of a local authority to do any act or 
to forbear or delay to do any connected with the exercise of his public func- 
tions or to it sign* his office 1 , or 

(h) to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes of His 
Majesty's subjects, or 

(i) to prejudice the recruiting of persons to serve in any of His Majesty's forces, 
or in any police f.jivc. or to prejudice the training discipline or administration of 
any such force." 

and the provision* of that Act shall apply accordingly. 

78. Except as providtd in this Ordinance, no proceeding or order purporting 
to he taken or made under this Ordinance, shall be called in question by any 
Court, and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be instituted against, any person 
for anything done or in good faith intended to be done under this Ordinance or 
against any piison for any Joss or damage caused to or in respect of any property 
whereof possession has been taken under this Ordinance. 

79. Nothing contained in this Ordiiirnce shall he deemed to prevent any person 
from being pro-cnind under any other law for nnv act or omission which consti- 
tutes an offence punishable under this Ordinance. 

80. (1) Aliy thing done in pursuance of any provisions of the Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, KKVJ, the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, 19J2, the Unlawful Associa- 
tion Ordinance. 19.T_\ or the Prevention of Molestation any Boycotting Ordinance 
19;L\ shall, where the corresponding provision of this Ordinance, has come 
into force before the 1th. day of July. lOJ?. be deemed on the expiry of the 
Mid Ordinances to have Ixen donc in' pursuance of the corresponding provision of 
this Ordinance, and shall have effect, and the provisions of this Ordinance shall 
hnvc effect, accordingly. 

(2) Without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing provision it is hereby 
expressly provided that— 

(at this Ordinance shall operate to confer a right of appeal in all cases where 
an appeal would have lain under any provision of any of the Ordinances specified 
in sub-section (1), ami every appeal pending at the time of the expiry of the said 
Ordinances, and. subject to the provisions of this Ordinance relating to the present- 
ation of appeals, every appeal made in pursuance of this sub-section shall be heard 
and decided in accordance with the provisions of this ordinance; 

(b) this Ordinance shall operate to confer a power to prosecute any person for 
offence committed against any provision of any of the Ordinances specified in sub- 
section (1) and such offence shall be deemed to be an offence committed against the 
corresponding provision of this Ordinance. 

(c) this Ordinance shall operate to confer a power to continue and complete any 
trial or proceeding under any provision of any of the Ordinances specified in sub- 
section (!) which was pending at the time of the expiry of the said Ordinance as 
if siifh trial or proceeding were a trial or proceeding begun under the correspond- 
ing provision of this Ordinance. 
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_ The Council of State opened its winter session at New Delhi on the 25th. 
FEBRUARY 1932, Sir Henry Moncrieft Smith presiding. 

During Interpellations, Mr. Emerson informed Mr. Mosbir Hussain Kidwai that 
there was no classification of prisoners as political offenders and therefore he could 
not lay how many such offenders had gone to jail in each province in the list three 
years. Bat be placed the figures of convictions daring the civil disobedience move- 
ment of 1930-31 ap to the 28th March, 1931. These were: Madras, 4,314 : Bombay. 
11,922 ; Bengal, 12.285 : United Provinces, 9,378 ; Punjab 3,77 : Burma, 0 ; Bihar and 
Orissa, 12,102 ; Central Provinces, 4,093 ; Assam, 1,158 ; N. W. F.: 927 ; Coorg, 
9 and Delhi 1,173. 

Mr. Emerson further informed Mr. Kidwai that during the 12 months ending Jan. 
31 this year there were 13 terrorist outrages with fatal results of which six were in 
Bengal and none in the Frontier. Mr. Emerson informed Mr. Kidwai again that 
1.203 persons were jailed till the 20th February of this year in connection with the 
Kashmir agitation. 

Export of Gold 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Secretary, informed the same member that the total value 
of gold exported since the abandonment of the Gold Standard was 49 rrores. The 
distribution from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 last was as follows: To the United Kingdom. 
24.0 crores and to other countries, 10.8 crores. Practically alt the gold originally 
consigned from India to England had been re-exported to other countries. 

The Law Member introduced a Bill amending the Civil Procedure Code laving 
down the procedure in various Indian High Courts in the matter of taking 
evidence for foreign tribunals in civil and commercial matters. 


Budget Discussion 

Mr. Buaaell then presented the Railway Budget after wuioh the House adjourned 
till the 27th. FEBRUARY when a general discussion of the Budget took place. 

Sir Maneclnee Dadabhoy was the first speaker. He said though he was prepared 
for the aad tale revealed in the budget, he believed that with the effort* now being 
made to rehabilitate the railway finances and apply the pruning knife in aevenu 
directions the situation would before long improte. Surveying the revised estimates 
of the present year, he remarked the story was more terrible than the last year's, 
for the commercial lines had worked at a loss and the railway reserves had been 
wiped out and large sums of money had been taken as a temporary loan from the 
depreciation fund. It was very disheartening that the railway revenues last year 
and in the current year had shown an aggregate loss of over Ils. 22 crores. He 
pitied Mr. Russell for having to manage the railways in lean years unlike hia 
predecessors who had prosperous years. Though he agreed that the building up 
of railway reserves was justified because they could be expeeted to come to the 
ceacoe in* a financial crisis like the present, still he was glad that ruthless pruning 
and retrenchment were proceeding with courage and foresight and that special pay 
and allowances, etc., were being withdrawn. He, however, did not support the 
policy of affecting the progiessive work of the publicity department. Some time 
ago he urged stricter control and supervision in expenditure on repairs and 
maintenance and railway stores. Sir M. Dadabhoy was glad that the capital 
expenditure had been reduced this year to 1,01 lakhs and that, too, for completing 
a line already under construction. Incidentally, Sir M. Dadabhoy reminded the 
House how trade in lnd>. was ruined by the present movement end appealed *o 
the public in India and the Government of India for a reasonable ana rational 
policy. In Bombay, he said, trade was at a standstill. The business houses opened 
only for 16 ways in a month. The exchange remained closed probably for 20 days 
per month. In such a situation, he asked, how could there be a movement of 
traits and how could the railway finance improve ? It was required that confidence 
should be restored throughout not only in the Government but among the people 
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by allowing the latter to carry on their trade. The insane policy of obstruction 
all over the country to their trade required to be immediately abandoned. Procee- 
ding, be alluded to the question of contribution to the general revenues and asked 
whether the contribution could not be suspended, if not abolished. In this connection 
he asked whether it was not the case that when the Posts and Telegraphs 
department was working at a loss the general revenues did not come to the rescue 
of that department. 

Concluding, Sir M. Dsdabhoy referred to Sir George Rainy's impending departure 
and, amidst cheers, paid a tribute of respect and appreciation for his services to 
India, especially his instructive and edifying speeches. He also referred to the 
Services of Sir Alan Parsons, Sir George Rainy's right-hand man, leaving as 
financial commissioner of railways, but was relieved to find that he would come 
"•ok 9 oanci * to a higher capacity (Finance Secretary). 

Rat Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das expressed satisfaction at the reduction of 
the number of officers but said the House was unable to judge whether this was 
adequate as the memorandum did not give the total number of officers of state 
railways ann company railways. He advocated an early reduction of the scale 
of salaries of superior posts which was very high. He blamed the Government's 
exchange and currency policy. There was unemployment in the country which was 
partly responsible for the drop of 15 per cent, in the passengers carried by railways, 
the other main reason being that the people preferred the use of lorries. For 
instance, marriage parties up to a 100 miles distance patronised lorries instead of 
railways owing to cheapness He dissociated himself from Sir Maneekji’e view in 
favour of railway publicity. He complained that there was differential treatment 
m that no reduction had been made in the concessions shown by the railways 
to the Army department. 

_ Mr. Hormusje Maneckji Mehta blamed the Government’s railway freight policy. 
He said it was striking that many mills bad as a result of that begun to consume 
°“ 1 “ #u * d °f coal. He challenged Sir Maneckji’a statement that civil disobedience 
was^to blame and said that mills in Bombay did business, if not openly, by the 


Str Maneckji. — My experience is otherwise. 

Mr. O. A. Natesan drew special attention to the railway policy with referenoe 
to the purchase of stores. He recalled the promise made by Sir Charles Innes 
that when the Indian Stores departmant was formed the Railway and Military 
departments would make purchases through the Indian Stores department. Thu 
promise had not been fulfilled and a duplication of staff was occurring. Waa it, 
ne sstea, that some vested interests were preventing the purchase of railway stores 
through the Indian Stores department ? 

. Sir Qeorye Rainy , winding up the debate, referred to Lala Ram Saran Das's 
observation regarding the reduction of concessions to the Military department and 
said it was not wise to open a controversy with the Army department unless they 
were sure of the strength of their own artillery and what sort of barrage they 
were able to put across when once the battle was started with that department 
ne 7 entrants Sir George Rainy said that those who were taken 
?!“°® JH* 7*** been clearly warned that they must be prepared for a 
lower scale of pay if and when Bucn scales were decided. He did not think that 
oy raising the rates they could bring more revenue, but possibly there waa need for 
examination whether the exisiting rules in any way restricted the traffic. At for the 
»ws, there was a tendency noticed during the last few months for passengers to 
travel m lower classes. But this again could be watched. Alluding to Mr. Nate- 
■tn » observations as to the stores purchase, the Railway Member drew attention 
*o we annex are to the separation convention and said that the guiding criterion 
rSf y ° DOg> y. eiieiency. The moment the railway were satisfied that these two 
secured by handing over the purchase to the Stores department, 
5~ cu ‘ tl ®?, would disappear. He did not wish to e»ter into the controversy 
raised between Mr. Mehta and Sir M. Dadabhoy as to wheiher the civil disobedience 
movement was or was not responsible for the udl in the railway revenues bnt surely 
wnen tendencies, obviously inimical to trade, were at work destroying the confidence 
■o msenual to trade, it was only likely that so sensitive a barometer as the raliway 
traffic return should record shocks. 

3?? t to n contribution to the general revenue, the railway Member 
oeeiarea that the convention was agreed upon when the economic condition different 
nom we present prevailed and so the point was not whether the railways ought to 
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W W whether they conld pty. Bat at leant two yeere moot dopee before the 
question could be usefully considered in detail, for at present they were all groping 
in the dark and none conld forecast with confidence wbat was in store two years 
hence. Concluding, he thanked every member for the courtesy shown to him and, 
particularly, thanked Sir M. Dadabhoy for the kind and friendly things he had said. 

Official Bills 

29th. FEBRUARY The Council of State * met to-day to pasa several official 
WHs. After interpellations/ Sir'B. L. Mitter, Law Member, moved the consideration of 
the Indian Partnership Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

Sir Maneekji Dadabhoy welcomed the measure, which had solved many intricate 
ouestionn of law. He maintained that comraerical legislation should be made uni- 
form. The bill would affect retrospectively the registration of partnerships. 

Sir Devi Doss said the new provision regarding registration would dispense with 
unscrupulous litigation. He suggested that sub-clause (ii) of clause 19 should be 
deleted. The hill on the whole was a wery satisfactory one. 

On the motion of the Law member, a few drafting amendments were carried and 
the bill was passed. 

On the motion of Mr. Drake, the Indian Companies Act ( Amendment ) Bill aa 
paaaed by the Assembly, was taken into consideration and passed. 

Mr. Bhillidy then moved the Bill repealing the Employees and Workmen' t 
Disputes Act as passed by the Assembly. The bill was passed. 

Mr. Drake moving the Wheat Import Duty Bill as passed by the Assembly said 
that considerable improvement had taken place in the prices of wheat. It would be 
difficult, for the Government to say that if the duty were removed it would be an 
economic advantage. The Bill was passed. 

The Council agreed to the motion of Mr. Brayne amending the Indian Finance 
supplementary and Extending Act and passed the bill as it had emerged from the 
Assembly. 

8ir B. L. Mitter, Law Member, moved that the Civil Procedure Code Amendment 
Bill to take evidence of foreign tribunals in civil and commercial matters be taken 
into consideration and passed, which was agreed to. 

On Mr. Drake's motion, the Wire and Wire Nail Industry Protection Bill aa 
passed by the Assembly, was taken up and passed. The Couccil then adjourned. 

Provincial Autonomy 


let. MARCH.:— Sir Sankaran Nair moved a resolution urging to-day the Govern- 
take such steps as may be possible to introduce immediately provincial autonomy in 
ment to all provinces or at least in such provinces as are in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of State fit for the same. He quoted from the Simon Commission's report, the 
Government of India’s despatches and thcTPremier’s statement to show that there was 
general agreement that provincial autonomy was a much simpler task to introduce, 
lie mover particularly stressed the portions of the Premier's declaration of the 1st. 
December, 1931, favouring immediate provincial autonomy and recognising the feeling 
for simultaneous central responsibility, but waiting for the public opinion on the 
matter. In Sir Sankaran Nair’s view, since there was not the same sympathetic 
personality at Whitehall as Mr. Montagu, central responsibility might take Tears to 
fructify. Moreover, the civil disobedience movement had given an entirely new 
turn to the whole position in India. That, movement had undermined respect for 
law and order in several places. Yet there were forces which stood for law and 
order and which required to be encouraged. This could only be done by the grant 
of immediate provincial autonomy. This might mean to tome extent a. reversal of 
the Government's policy outlined at the London conference, but he dsmandsd it 
because the civil disobedience movement had engendered a spirit of dwaflbction 
and disloyalty to such an extent that any government would be impomible at the 


provincial autonomy with a Minister for Law and Older in Madras the (kali 
( manga/mtra ) incident would not have occurred in the southern presidency because 
that particular officer would have known that be was not relying on a bureaucra- 
tic form of government, but a Government responsible to theLegislative Council. 
The Government knew they had to give provincial autonomy. Why not^then intro- 
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8ir Sankaran Nair said he waa not opposed to reeponsibilitj being granted at 
the centre. bat in view of the difficulties that attended each grant it wae advisable 
for Indiana to get something substantial in the provinces by way of complete auton- 
omy conceded by the British Government rather than wait for a shadow responsibi- 
lity in the centre. He opined that if provincial autonomy waa granted the Congress 
would probably abandon its present policy, and the present movement of disloyalty 
and disaffection against the Government might cease. 

8ir B. L. Hitter , the leader of the Honse, on behalf of the Government, explai- 
ned the Government attitude. He quotod at length from the Premier’s declaration 
of the 1st of December in which Mr. MacDonald had stated that, while provincial 
autonomy should not be delayed a day longer than waa necessary, be realised that a 
partial advance did not commend itself to the conference, ana that, while it waa 
unnecessary to make an irrevocable decision, His Majesty's Government intended to 
press with all possible despatch with the federal plan. Upon this declaration the 
Government of India stood to-day and would not enter into the merits of the reso- 
lution. The official members would not, therefore, vote on the resolution and the 
Government would despatch to the Secretary of State for the information of His 
Majesty’s Government a copy of the debate. 

Tjola Ramearan Dae said a Government responsible to the people was responsible 
to the Secretary of State who was G,000 miles away. If there was to be a federation, 
let the federating units not claim the right to recode, for there would then be 
anarchy and chaos. Muslim leaders like the late ' Sir Muhammad Shall and Mr. 
Jinn&h had clearly stood for provincial autonomy and simultaneous responsibility in 
the centre. 

Sir Phiroxe Sethna , also a Round Tabler, made a spirited speech opposing the 
resolution, which he called as a retrograde move. He emphasised at the outset that 
the Congress participated in the second Round Table Conference only on the under- 
standing that there would be provincial autonomy and simultaneous grant of respon- 
sibility at the centre. When on the 6rh November, 1031, there were rumours and 
press reports in London of the grant of only provincial autonomy, 28 delegates sent 
a joint representation to the Premier affirming their aland against such a move and 
standing for a comprehensive scheme of reaponsibility. Sir Muhammad Shah, Mr. 
Jinnah and others had supported this standpoint. Sir A. P. Patro, who originally 
stood for provincial autonomy only, hail during .the last week publicly declared that 
be was wrong in hia views and that he entirely supported the idea of simultaneous 
and comprehensive grant of responsibility. 

Proceeding, Sir Phiroze Sethna quoted from the speeches of 8ir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, and Mr. Jayakar (responsivistR), Mr. Itangaswami Iyengar (Congress) and 
Sir Hubert Carr (on behalf of Europeans), all demanding responsibility at the 
centre. This was supported also by the London Times. And now for Sir f&nkaran 
Nair to harp on provincial autonomy really surprised him. Provincial autonomy 
without responsible government at the centre would be a failure. 

Mr. B. K. Basu (Bengal) opposed the resolution and reminded the Council that a 
similar resolution was defeated in the Madras Council. If the Council of State now 
accepted the resolution it would tak.; them back to the position as it was when the 
Simon Commission had reported. Many things had happened since then. Mr. Baau 
quoted from the speeches of Sir T. B. Sapru, Mr. Sastri and Mr. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, who were all unanimously against provincial autonomy without responsibi- 
lity at the centre. Mr. Baau said it was too late in the day to delude the people 
with resolutions of this sort. 

Mr. Ranganayakulu Naidu described the resolution as a result of confused think- 
ing. Provincial autonomy without responsibility at the centre would be a sham, and 
the provincial legislatures would be mere glorified district boards. It waa too late 
in the day to raise a controversy as to the fitness cf the respective provinces lor 
autonomy. The resolution was against the popnlar demand and Britain's pledges. 

Sir S anker an Nair. replying to the debate, read out a communication from Sir 
A. P. Patro that hia view has throughout been that, pending a final structure on the 
basis of an all India Federation, immediate provincial autonomy should be granted. 
Proceeding, Sir Ssnkaran Nair said that ihe civil disobedience movement had 
changed the entire situation since the Premier made declaration on the 1st of Decem- 
ber. It was to check that movement that he wanted the immediate grant of provincial 
autonomy. What waa the use of quoting speeches made in December when since 
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Intimidated into doing; what the Oongnu consider fa right. The faet that the force 
applied is, aa a rule, not physical force, in no way alters the essential characteristics 
of the attitude which, at tne present moment, inspires the Congress policy. Their 
aim is to impose their will on those who do not agree with them. The events in 
Bomba/ City have provided the most striking example of these aims and these 
methods, and hare resulted in an interference with coarse of trade and the liberty 
of individuals to manage their own affairs and pursue their normal business, and » 
proving disastrous to the prosperity of the community and which the Government 
an bonnd to do all in their power to resist 

Terrorist Outrages 

Another and more sinister manifestation of philosophy of force confronts us in 
Bengal. Here too we fiud those who are determined to impose their will on the 
community, but the methods they have adopted is that of physical terrorism by 
means of assassination and other crimes of violence. The catalogue of these out- 
rages grows steadily longer. I need hardly remind you of the recent murders of 
three devoted public servants, Mr. Douglas, the District Magistrate of Midnapore, 
Mr. K. P. Sen, Special Magistrate, Dacca, and Mr. Ellison, Additional Superinten- 
dent of Police, Dacca, ana the determined attempts— providentially unsuccessful — 
on the lives of Sir Alfred Watson, the Editor of the “Statesman” and Mr. Grassby, 
Superintendent of Police, Dacca. Apart from these and other outrages of a similar 
kind, a large number of dacoities are taking place, some of them accompanied by 
murder, which are carried out in pursuance 01 this movement. The movement is at 
pvesent directed primarily against the officers of the Government and those who 
support it, but if it were to succeed, those who achieved power by this means 
would exercise it ruthlessly against all who opposed them. There would be an end 
to all aspirations for an orderly system of Self-Government. The leaders of the 
terrorists would be in a position to establish a tyranny supported by methods, 
utterly repugnant to civilised feeling, And it is a common place experience that 
methods often persist long after the objects they were primarily designed to secure 
have been lost sight of. I would therefore urgo nil law-abiding citizens, roost 
strongly, not to let any feeling of sentimental sympathy, with mistaken ideas of 
patriotism, blind them to the terrible dangers that this movement holds for them 
all, and for the future of their country. The Government is determined to use all 
it* efforts to counter this movement. And in this it can reasonably ask for the 
active support of all those who have their country’s interests at heart. The Bengal 
Government are, at the present time, asking their Legislature for special powere to 
deal with the movement and it will be necessary for any Government to lay before 
you shortly a complementary Bill which will be necessitated by the passage of the 
local legislation. 


The Round Table Committees 

Let me take this opportunity to review the progress of constitutional work since 
I addressed the Hon’ble Members last January. Tne second Round Table Confer- 
ence left certain problems for specific investigation— franchise, federal finance and 
certain claims of the States. His Majesty’s Government entrusted these investigations 
to three Committees, the Franchise Committee of which the Marquis of Lothian 
was the Chairman, the Fe deral Finance Committee presided over by Lord Eustace 
Percy, and the States Enquiry Committee presided over by the Right Hon. J. C. C. 
Davidson. The field of their enquiries was wide. The problems referred for their 
consideration were complicated and difficult. All the three committees set about 
their several tasks with an earnestness of purpose which compelled our admiration. 
The report of the Federal Finance Committee was published in May, and of the 
Franohise Committee in June. Tho Committee over which Mr. Davidson presided 
visited a large number of States, involving extensive travel, and bad in addition to 
deal with a great maea of historical and statistical material. In consequence, its 
report was published only in July after the committee’s return to England. I do 
not propose to deal with the contents of these documents with which you are no 
doubt yourselves familiar. The problems discussed are of the greatest importance 
io the task of building up the All-India Federation which it is our object to attain. 
I am aware that many of the issuee raised are m a high degree controversial, but 
we can all agree that the recommendations of these three Committees are a contri- 
bute of the almost value. They have helped us to understand the breadth ! and 
depth of some of tho difficult issues which confront us, and they have indicated the 
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directions in which aolntioni may be found. 1 fed confident that I am truly ex- 
pressing opinion the widely felt throughout the oountry, when 1 say that we are 
under a great debt of gratitude to those who, at considerable sacrifice of their per- 
sonal eoaeeniesce, served on these eommittees and bare given ns of their beet In 
the three valuable reports I have mentioned. 

FRONTIER AS A GOVERNOR'S PROVINCE 

While these Committees were pursuing their enquiries, no time was lost on the 
official side with the preparatory arrangements to bring the North-West 
Frontier to the level of a Governor’s Province. 1 went to Peshawar myself last 
April in order to inaugurate the new Legislative Council and to deliver to the 
people of the Frontier the gracious message addressed to them by His Majesty the 
Ring-Emperor on entering upion their new status. In my long experience of official 
life. I can recall few occasions which had riven me grenter pleasure than that 
historic day when I assisted in the fulfilment of the most cherished wish of the 
Frontier pecmle that their province should stand on an equality with the other 
provinces. 1 claim that the advance made has beenjustified by tbs results,' end I 
■aw therefrom a moral that is not confined to the Frontier alone. In place of 
dissatisfaction, we have contentment and the course is set fair for orderly and har- 
monious progress. We watched with interests, the proceedings of the first session 
of the new Legislative Council marked as they were by dignity and good sense. I 
take this opportunity to assure the people of the Frontier to-day of my personal 
faith that they will not fail, when at the next stage of reforms, now rapidly 
approaching, they arc asked to take still greater responsibilities npon their 'shoulders. 
But I have not yet come to an end of the many other constitutional activities of 
the last few months. 

The Consultative Committee 

At the end of May, there was published the report of the OrisM Committee 
which investigated the implications of setting up a separate Orissa Province. In 
June, we received the Chairman s Report of the Sind Coherence convened for the 
purpose of trying to overcome the financial difficulties disclosed by the expert en- 
quiry made last year. This autumu a general election will be held in Barms at 
which the question, whether that province should be separated will be referred to 
the Burmese electorate. In the meantime, we have been further examining tbo 
financial aspect of separation, with a view to stating the case for reference to a 
tribunal commanding general confidence in India and in Burma. Before this re- 
ference is made iny Government propose to place papers before you and obtain 
your advice. My own committee, the Consultative Committee, over which I personally 
presided, was able to get through a considerable amount of valuable work in Delhi, 
but we found our discussions of the major issues continually impeded by tbo 
communal difficulty. And I would soy, with all sincerity, that {it was a gnat dis- 
appointment to me personally that a Committee, from which so much was hoped, 
was unfortunately hampered by circumstances outside its immediate control. 

Communal Decision 

Within the last month His Majesty’s Government have announced their decision 
regarding the representation of the various communities in the Provincial Legislatures 
under the new Constitution. It was with great reluctance that they consented to 
make these decisions, for they have repeatedly expressed their conviction that tbs 
only really satisfactory settlement of this problem would be one devised and ac- 
cepted by the communities themselves. But when the communities bad completely 
failed to arrive at any agreement and the whole plan for a new Constitution in 
India was in danger of being brought to a stop by the failure to retch conclusions. 
His Majesty's Government consented to give their Award. That Award had been 

f iven with a sincere desire to hold the scales equal between the various communities 
t is uatural that the communities whose refusal to abate their own demands had 
resulted in a deadlock, should not be fully satisfied regarding the Award of Hie 
Majesty's Government. But I would ask the iHon'blc Members to remember that 
there are ouly three possible courses to follow in this matter. The first is to seeept 
the Award of His Majesty's Government and on that basis to continue at rapidly as 
possible with the work of framing the new Constitution. The second is, even at this 
late hoar, to devise a settlement other thau that framed by His Majerty • Govern* 
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j anal lie between the first and tbe second. 

It is natural that when a decision is given on a question which bat been the 
•abject of snob aeeta controversy among the tarions communities lor so long a 
period, discussion will procee d on the assumption that each community will form la 
sash provincial legislature a seU-eontained and homogeneous unit, pursuing Be 
in opposition to every other community. To my mind, this Is a profound 
mieaonneption of the devdopmento to which we aasj look forward under a system 
el Seif-Government A Government has so deal with the practical problems el the 
advancement and prosperity of its people. The people are not, hi their ordinary lives, 
divided in esdusive communal compartments. They have the emit varied remtioos 
whh each other, and these relations develop a aeries of interests and objects which 
an bound to eat across tbe purely communal outlook. I would therefore unjqgest 
to those who an looking at Mf-Gonenamoat m India at a problem of tbe raj of 
oos oommunitf or of another to reflect that in practice, this is not a natural deve- 
Iqpmaat. And I would arms them rather to contemplate, as a more probebte picture 
Of the future, a grouping of parties on the basts of economic or other non-commnnel 


OOKSTITUTIOVAL POOTIO* REVIEWED 

The eompletien of the specific enquiries I have mentioned and the announcement 
of the Communal Award brought us to the conclusion of a definite stage, and in- 
terest passed to the next steps to be taken in the task of completing the scheme of 
noostitntionsl reform. Bnt before I tike np the debated question of the future 
procedure, let me first attempt very briefly to sum up the general constitutional 

e tion now reached* The second • Bound Table Conference gave us, in broad out- 
, the framework of the future Federation. And I would remind Hon’ble Mem- 
bers that, on the conclusion of the Conference, the White Paper of His Majesty’s 
Government, comprising the scheme evolved in the Conference discussions, was 
placed before Parliament, and received its approval. Do not let us lose sight of the 
importance attaching to the approval then given. What in effect did it 
meaa f The policy of His Majesty's Government, expressed in the Prime Minister’s 
apeeeh at the conclusion of the first Bound Table Conference, was the policy of the 
Labour Government then in power. The contribution of the second Round Table 
Conference was that the same policy was first accepted by the National Government, 
and thru approved by the Parliament Once that step was taken, the introduction 
of constitutional reform in India, on the basis of an All-India federation, eonpled 
with the widest practicable measure of Responsible Government at the centre ana in 
the provinces, could no longer be described even by its critics as a parly decision. 
It is now the approved policy of the British Government, of the British Parliament 
and of the British people. 

In thinking over the problems of the new Constitution, I have found it a help to 
divide them into three well-defined groups firstly, those problems which impinge 
primarily on the relations between tne two countries -Great Britain and India. In 
this group, there come such matters as Reservations and Safeguards. Secondly, those 
problems affecting the relations of British India and the Indian States. In this 
group I put the Federal issues, for instance, the composition of the Federal Legisla- 
ture, the proportion of the seats to be assigned to the States, and last but not least 
Federal Finance. My third group relates to the relations between the Centre and 
the Provinces in British India. During these summer months, my Government, with 
the enoouragement and support of the Secretary of State, have been actively engag- 
ed in taking stock of the position under each of these three large groups of issues, 
scrutinising with care the problems arising from this or that difficult complication, 
seeking and suggesting solutions for further consideration by the Lord Chaneellor’a 
Committee which, m Lord Sankev’s personal charge, has been engaged on similar 
work at Home. In the course of this work we have probed deeply into questions of 
which past discussions have touched only the surface, but we have discovered nothing 
to shake our faith In the ideal we pursue. Speaking on behalf of my colleagues 
and myself I tell hon’ble Members frankly that the conclusion we have reached it, 
that all that is now required is goodwill and mutual confidence to carry us to the 
rzt «if innrnev. so that wo may ana rim in* before us the fruition of our hopes 
and labours. 
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Ws have ps w e d from the early stages when Uw field was prepared to 
iskm ol fvenJ principles. We have reached the lime when practical 
most be tarn. Need I say that Ibis is the stage when the ready help of ail who 
wish well of oar work is most to be desired. Hou’We Members may remember the 
dMcasekm in the second Round Table Oooferenee on the snbieet o! what was dan- 
enbed as Reforms by instalments, and the strength of feeling aroused in sosse 
quartan against any suggestion that a start should be made first with the province* 
Rat at the same time there hare been some, including in their number many whose 
opinion merits respect, who hare argued that Federation must take time and that 
Provincial Autonomy should be the stepping stone to the larger scheme. After the 
fullest consultation with my Government, the Secretary of 6tate announced on the 
27th Jane that His Majesty’s Government have decided to proceed, by way of a 
single Bill, covering both the Federal Centre and the Provinces. I feel sore that this 
decision, in which my Government whole-heartedly concurred, has been in accord 
with the great mass of political opinion in this country. 

Procedure for Further Consultations 

In his statement, the Secretary of State further announced the iutention of Hit 
Majesty’s Government, after they had formulated their specific recommendations for 
Indian Constitutional reform, to set up a Joint Select Committee of Parliament to 
examine these proposals in consultation with Indian representatives. He said that 
His Majesty’s Government hoped, in the interest of speed, that no farther formal 
discussion would be necessary in London before these proposals were formulated, 
but that they were prepared to arrange for such discussions, if the deliberations in 
India of the Consultative Committee proved less conclusive than was hoped. Since 
this announcement was made, it has become clear thst it is not possible to look to 
the Consultative Committee for the contribution anticipated from it. In consequence, 
in order to place His Majesty's Government in possession of the material they will 
require for framing of their proposals, I am authorised to inform Hon’ble Members 
that His Majesty’s Government have decided that it will be necessary to hold fur- 
ther discussions in London, the possibility of which was indicated in the Secretary of 
State’s statement. His Majesty’s Government propose therefore to invite a small 
body of representatives of the States and British India to meet them in London 
about the middle of November. They intend, by this means, to make an earnest 
attempt to reach an agreement consistent with the declared policy of His Majesty’s 
Government upon the important questions that still remain to be decided. Whust 
the status, of the Indian representatives will be the same as that of the delegates at 
the sessions of the Round Table Conference, the character of the discussion and the 
stage that has now been reached necessitate a less formal and more expeditious pro- 
cedure than that adopted during the last two years. This result, they are convinced, 
will to best achieved by avoiding any public session and by working upon a fixed 
agenda. The object of the discussions will be to arrive at an agreement upon as large 
a number of points as possible. As already indicated by the Secretary or State in 
the House of Commons, the Government will subsequently present for the considera- 
tion of the Joint Select Committee and nf Parliament iu specific recommendations 
including the points which have been agreed to and will cf course support them. 

Let me, before I conclude, say a word or two to the Uon’blc Members of a 
rather more personal character to express, at this critical juncture in the life of 
India, the inmost feelings of one who has spent many happy years in this country, 
and who can claim that he has honestly striven during those years for her progress 
and advance. Fate, or 1 would rather say, Providence ordained that our two races 
shook!, for long years, be associated together in India. While wc have had our 
difitoences and disagreements, while wc have all made our mistakes, 1 think, if wc 
look fairly at the past, it may truly be said that our association haa brought peace- 
ful conditions and freedom of action to all law-abiding citizens, hss helped forward 
the development of the country and has improved the conditions of the people. 
There is still an immense amount of work to be done. Now, wc arc arriving at ono 
of the most critical moments in the history of India, when wc British will be soon 
handing over very largely the responsibility of the administration of the country to 
Indian control. 

When I first landed on the shores of Bombay, nearly twenty years ago, to under- 
take the duties of the Governor of that Presidency, in the first speech that 1 made 
after my arrival there 1 appealed fo* the co-operation of all its citizens to help me 
in my work. Eighteen months ago, when 1 arrived to take over the duties of the 
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Viceroy of Indie, I made the same appeal to all the citizens of India. To-day I 
again make the same appeal with all the earnestness at my command ; for it ia 
sandy evident to every thinking man, that the success of the constitutional reforms 
cannot be assured merely by the actions of His Majesty's Government or the Go- 
vernment of India, Beal success can only be achieved by a result of the willing help 
and co-operation of the Princes and the people of India as a whole. Let us there- 
fore -put aside all personal distrust and suspicion. Let us believe in each other’s 
sincerity of purpose. Let us get rid of, as far and as quickly as possible, the bitter- 
ness of our communal differences. Let us wark together in the closest co-operation 
for the united purpose of securing a National spirit in India, for it it then and not 
till then, India -will take her rightful position among the nations of the world. 

It is with these words of hope that I commend Hon'ble Members to their labours, 
and trust that Providence may guide them aright in the beat interests of our oountry 

and her people. Official Bills 

After the Viceroy's speech Sir Frank Noyce presented the Select Committee 
reports on the Ha; Bill and the Assam Tea Districts Emigration Bill. 

Sir Alan Parsons introduced a Bill amending the Income-tax, Act ; to vender aH 
foreign income of a resident in British India from whatever source derived, liable to 
income-tax in British India, whenever ft is received io or brought into British India. 

Sir Frank Noyce introduced m Bill amending the Land Acquisition Act to permit 
land being acquired for the housing of labour. 

JCr. G. S. Bajpsi fetcodueed a Bill amending the Emigration Act, with a view 
to clearing doubts sod penalising persona assisting persons to emigrate. The Bill 
who provided lor licensing of recruiters of all description and not only of each 
persons as make a business of recruiting. 

Sir Frank Noyce Introduced a Bill amending the Trades Disputes Act , 
effect ho the Whitley Report regarding confidential information and tb 

Mr. Tottenham introduced a Bill amending the Cantonments Act to exempt 
officers commanding the station from service as President of the Cautonment Board. 

Sir Front Noyce introduced a Bill to impose penalties ou parties to agreements 
pledging the labour of drildrcn, and on persons knowingly employing children 
whose la! boar had been pledged. This practice prevails in Amritsar, Ahmedabad 
and Madras. 

Sir O. P. Ramaswami Aiyar introduced a Bill amending the Bailicay Act , to 
make it cIcat that railway companies referred to in Section 51, may own and operate 
unconditionally Toad motor services for the carriage of traffic in the areas served by 
their Railways. 

The Homo Member introduced a Bill amending Section 52ft, Cr . P. C., by restor- 
ing the position as it stood before 19*23, and recasting the provisions so as to elimi- 
nate certain ambiguities that hod shown themselves. 


The Communal Award 

At this stage, it being now for o’clock, Sardar Sant 8ingfa moved his adjourn- 
ment motion on the unsatisfactory nature of the Premier’s Communal Award and 
aaid that it had roused the greatest opposition from the Punjab and generally from 
the whole of Hindu India. Nationalist members led by Sir Han Singh Gour 
and Mr. K. 0, Noogy protested that the scheme was impracticable and unworkable 
and would further divide the country instead of creating a national spirit. Sir C. 
P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Sir CowAsji Jchangir ami Mr. N. M. Tosiii pleaded for 
the acceptance of tne Award. They claimed that the bigger issue of bringing the 
Hindus and Muslima together for demanding real Swaraj could be tackled only 
then. Sir Abdur Rahim and Mian Shah Nawaz, on behalf of moderate Muslims, 
assured that the Award would not give rise to communal controversy anywhere. 
Mr. Ghuznavi pleaded for a Muslim majority in Bengal, while Rno Bahadur M. C. 
Rajah expressed his disapproval of Mr. Ambedkar’s attitude which he said had let 
his community down. After a few more speeches the motion was talked out and the 
Honse was adjourned. 

Dissolution of Hirdu Marriage? 

6th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly met to-day to discuss non-official bills. 

The House resumed the discussion on the motion of Mr. Bajn for the recircula- 
tion of Sir Hari Singh Gour’s bill to remove certain doubts regarding tne dissolution 
of marriages of persons professing Hindu religion. 
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Mr. De Bonn, Mr. Uuwood Aimed, Mr. 8. C. Jor, Mr. Uldutnd Nmltal, 
Sir & L Milter, Mr. Petil and Sir H*ri Singh Goar took part in the debate. 

• Sir B. L. Milter, the Law Member, elated that the Government attitude was oat oi 
absolute neutrality. Personally he considered the bill to be a humane measure, but the 
Government would not be justified in taking a view which was against the general 
opinion of the community concerned. In the circumstances the Government would 
neither support nor oppose the motion at this stage. 

Sir Han Singh Gout called upon the Government to come to his rescue by 
supporting the motion which the Law Member himself described asm humane measure. 
He appealed to the House not to listen to the advice of Mr. Maswoed Ahmad to leave 
the question entirely to those affected by it and not take part in the voting. 

Hie motion for recirculation was carried by 90 against 23 votes. 


Child Marriage Amending Bill 

Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, moving his Bill to amend the Child 
Marriage Act, said that according to Hindu Sashtras, marriage meant an irrevocable 
betrothal. 

Sir Hari Singh Goar opined that owing te the decadence of the Hindu aoeiety. 
the system of early marriages became customary. Unless there was a cogent and 
consistent argument that anything was wrong in the Act, he could not see why any 
amendment was necessary. 

Bandit Sen quoted lengthy extracts against the Act, and was still speaking when 
the adjournment motion of Mr. B. Das, to discuss the unsatisfactory character of 
the terms of reference of the Advisory C&pition Tribunal, was taken up. 

Ad vigour Capitation Tribunal 


Mr. B. Das moved : “This House do now adjourn”. He said that though the 
question of the capitation charges was so important to India, yet the first informa- 
tion about it was given in the British Press. The communique declared that the 
Capitation Tribunal would examine not only the question of the capitation charges, 
but also India’s claim that contributions should be made by the British Government 
towards military expenditure in India. This Utter question raised a very wide sub- 
ject It had been discussed by the Defence Sub-Committee of the Bound Table 
Conference. It should have been tackled independently and not put as a side issue 
before the Advisory Tribunal. Mr. Dab declared that India was paying contributions 
five times more than all the mighty Dominions put together. 

Mr. 8. C. Mittra said that Mr. Das’a motion was not meant as a censure, because 
official and non official opinion agreed on the subject, but the terms of reference had 
aroused suspicion. India was paying before 1006 £7-10*h. per capita for recruitment 
and training of the Britirii Army men for services in India. This was raped in 
1906 to £ll-8ah. The British Government demanded after the War so much as 
£2S-10sh, per capita. The Tribunal was to meet in a hole and corner manner 
“Why should the report be submitted to the Prime Minister only and not to the 


Indian Legislature”. 

Jfr. Tottenham , Army. Secretary, replying, welcomed the discussion as it would 
enable him to clear a misapprehension. Though the Tribunal would be advisory, its 
report would carry maximum weight. The terms of reference did not include politi- 
cal or constitutional questions at all, but only financial questions. The terms of 
reference attempted to put ia the first para the British cla’in that there should be a 
charge made to Indian revenue for training and recruiting British army men for 
service in India. The second para put the counter-claim made by India, that no 
such charge be made, in view of tbc fact that India too rendered services to Hia 
Majesty’s Government by employing those troops in India and that money- value 
should be attached to that service. ... 

Mr. Tottenham added that this had nothing to do with the recommendation of 
the Defence Committee of the Round Table Conference for an expert enquiry. This 
expert enquiry had already been held by experts appointed by His Excellency the 
Commander-m-Chief, and their report had been forwarded to the British Govern- 
ment who would refer it to the Imperial Defence Subcommittee. 

Mr. Tottenham emphasised that the questions before the Tribunal would be purely 
financial, and the procedure would correspond, more or less, tc that of bearing ap- 


respective Governments would argue their case. There would be no witnesses, either 
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official or non-official. The Indian ease had been under preparation lor months, and 
the Anal touches were now being given to it. There would be a leading English Barris- 
ter and an eminent Indian hrwyer to argue the ease of the Government of India. 
The Army Secretary contended that considering the limited natnre and scope of 
the enquiry, no more business-like or satisfactory procedure could have been devised. 
It was considered wise in all military matters to make the proceedings confidential, 
Imt he had no doubt that the report of the Tribunal would be published. There 
could be no more suitable authority than the Prime Minister for submission of the 
Report* The India Government and the Legislative Assembly would have a full 
opportunity of considering it before derisions were taken. He undertook to cornmu- 
DMate the day's debate to the antboritiee at Home. This waa a matter in which 
official aod non-official opinion coincided. Indeed, for the past fifty years, even he- 
lm non-official opinion took an interest in the matter, the Government of India had 
been pressing for Justice to India. 

The motion was put to vote, and defeated by 49 against 18 votes. 

PA68ENGEB RATES FOB COASTAL TRAFFIC 


Ttk SEPTEMBER i—Z>r. Ziauddin Ahmed moved s— “This Assembly recommends 


ports of India.” Dr. Ahmed recalled that the House had passed Mr. K. C. Neogy’s Bill 
fixing rates in respect of inland water traffic. He wanted the same principle to be 
accepted in the case of coastal trade, as the circumstances were identical, and Indian 
interests were being crushed by a rate war by powerful British interests. He gave, 
as an instance, how the B. 1. 8. N. had reduced from Rs. 12 to 6 its fare and from 
Rs. 14 to Rs. 4 per maund its freight to kill the Indian competitor ; and when that 
competition was Billed, the rates were raised to a level even higher than that exist- 
ing previously. When, however, another Indian competitor came, the rates were 
again brought down similarly and the passengers were given even free motor rides 
and presents like handkerchiefs. He contended that there should be no monopoly of 
Europeans in the coastal trade of India. On the other hand, if a monopoly was to 
exist, it should rather be of Indians. 

Mr, Abdul Matin Chaudhury , supporting the resolution, drew attention to Mr. 
Gandhi's observations on the subject at the Round Table Conference in support of 
the resolution. He asked whether the Government was going to stand aside as a 
spectator to Indian companies being crushed and ruiued, and what was worse to 


B. I. 8. N., and refusing the same to Indian companies. The Mercantile Marine 
Committee's recommendation for a licensing board nad not been adopted and he 
asked the Government at least to honour tne promise they gave in 1929, to secure 
adequate representation of Indian interests in the coastal traffic. 

The Hon’ble Sir C, P, Ramamcnni Aiyar, Commerce Member, explained that the 
Government were not opposed to the root idea of the resolution. He added : “The 
Government are always solicitous of giving the utmost encouragement to the coastal 
trade of India, but it is not possible for certain reasons, to start immediate legisla- 
tion or legislation on the lines indicated in the resolution. If and when Burma is 
separated, the purpose of the resolution would be nullified. The proper solution 
is a modus vivmai between the various companies in India.” In this connection 
the Commerce Member referred to the endeavour of the Government, for some time 
past, to arrive at a settlement between the B. I. 8. N. and other small companies. 
That was the only way in which this problem could be finally and satisfactorily 
derided. He was glad that the British spokesman at the Round Table Conference 
waa of the same view. To ensure a fair deal for Broall Indian companies, the Go- 
vernment should be fully empowered to exercise control over rates, so as to see that 
the weaker company was not squeezed out by the stronger one by unfair cutting of 
rates. If the resolution was adopted, many companies would be started and 
hundreds of idle ships abroad would be brought here to add to the bitter competition. 
It was the object of the Government to moke the smaller Indian companies thrive 
and live, and the Government was anxious to explore all possibilities for such 
assistance; 


Sir Hart Singh Oour said that he was disappointed at the attitude of the Com- 
merce Member who, he expected, would deal with the question in a spirit of broad 
statesmanship. What the resolution wanted at the present moment wsb simply pro- 
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lection of the iiidicenoni com panics •trajrplins to l!ro agriMt • powerful oonMne 
whose unto rste-war bad brought their veiy existence toto jeopardy. 

Sir Cotctuji Jehmgir stid that Ac B.1.&N. Company bad three kin d. of m ono; 
poly (1) monopoly by statute !2l monopoly by Government granU and li cence. ana 
(3) monopoly which powerful companies enjoyed by tb * i * l tr K5 , ^L.^!r?S^on 
oigantoationf The resolution aimed at tbit last monopoly, which had got no «wo° 
ita tide. There wae no element of discrimination involved, bat they were suing 
merely for the removal of a monopoly not sanetioned by the Government or bv the 
lecrUlatnre. That monopoly in this case resolutely kept oat tho tone of t he «o» from 
living their share of the’ benefit. The time had arrived wbeo the 
ahoald take action, and this resolution should be passed with the full approval Of 
tbe Government. 

Dr, Zianddir. % replying to the debate, to that the ^^mercc Membw had alert- 
ed on the assumption that Burma would bo separated but even if Burma era* •ope- 
rated, trade relations could atill exist. . .. . . . 

The Hon jle Sir C. P, Xamastcami Aiyar, in wluding up the debate, prociaimea 
that the Government were quite alive to the necessity o! taking as apoeuiiy ana 
effectively m» possible measures to control the coastal traffic. 

The resolution was passed by 50 against 44 votes aud the House adjourned. 

Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill. 

8th. SEPTEMBER The House discussed to-day the bill to amend section 503 
of the Ci. Procedure Code introduced by Mr. 11, O, llaig r on tho 5th 
Mr. Haig moving reference to a Select Committee of his Bill said that tho aectjon 
was drastically amended in 1923 and the experience gamed had made an 
ing case for revision. He mndo it clear that the bill m no way affected the gro 
whcrcou a criminal case might be transferred, not affected the right <«■ J 
persor going to the court at any stage of the proceedings with a view to secure a 
transfer, but it proposed to abolish the procedure which in certain 
provided for compulsory adjournment. The II j rue Member next explainwl that 
under the law, aB enacted in 1923, there is no limit to the number of ®PP] lc n a ‘ 
lions that can be made in the course of a ample case; secondly, there is no 
obligation on a party which notified its intention to* move the High tourt 
taking any Bucb action or giving the reason for ? ot 55 

its purposes of adjournment. The position that had arisen had been summed! up > oy 
Justice Lort W illiams’ remarks : ‘No accused person can be convicted excel* with 
his rwn consent”. Justice Malbk nad concurred with the views of Justice liOrt 
Williams. The Home Member next r;uotcd from the overwhelming volume of judicial 
and administrative opinion gathered by the Government. 

Mr. Jtanga Iver proposed that Mr. B. It. I un he ®dj}ed to com * 

mil tee and Mr. fe. (’. Mitra proposed the name of Mian 8hah Nawaz. 

The Home Member accepted both the proposals. . 

Surdar Sant Singh, Mr. 8. C. Jog and Mr. Lalchand Naynlrai did not move 
the amendment that the bill be '•irculatcd for (‘licituig public opinion. 

Mr. /i. R. Puri, speaking on the main motion, said that the right to defend 
in a criminal case was a privilege which should be legitimately givcji and not en- 
croached upon. Under the existing law, the accused had the right to notify nis in- 
tention to apply for transfer of the ease at any stage of an inquiry. Inc BP^cr was 
disappointed that the Bill at one Btrokc. aimed at taking away the right °* 
at any stage of an enquiry. The accused thereafter would have to notify *™ n " 
tion to apply for transfer even before the first prosecution witness had been examin- 
ed. That might prejudice a magistrate, who otherwise would have been j 00 *"*™ 1 to 
do justice, thus injuring the accused’s interests. Continuing, Mr. Puri ^contende d tbat 
an accused could not anticipate the magistrate fl behaviour _ before the trial oegan. 
When it was remembered that any application to the High ^<wt mvolved the risk 
of annoying the magistrate, who would therefore hardly be expected, 
a anper-man, to hold the scales even, such applications could J* ““JL JJK/fc 
heartedly. Then again, if the law was abused by afew, it wsb no reyon why the 
majority of persona should be penalised, and deprived of a 5? 

was opposed to the Bill, on the ground that making it more rigorous would pot 
more hardships on the accused. He suggested that the existing J^tion might 
allowed to remain intact, magistrates being given discretion to grant on adjournment 
where one had already been granted. 
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Sir B. L. Milter sftid that the entire criticism was not against the object of the 
Bill, but against specific provisions. In reply (o a question pat by 8ir H. Yakub 
ihe said that the principle of the Bill was to stop the existing unlimited scope for 
oompnlsory adjournment. Similarly, the suggestion of Mian Shah Nawaz and Mr. 
Puri for limiting compensation by the High Cburt to a specific figure could bo gone 
into by the Select Committee. He agreed with Mian Shan Nawaz that the provisions 
of inherent jurisdiction in the section which Mr. Puri had quoted, could not bo used 
In contravention of an express power. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub could not understand the hnrry with which the Government 
brought forward the legislation. The accused's rights should be protected and the 
speaker endorsed Mr. Puri's amendment. He wanted an assurance that such au 
amendment could be moved in the select committee. 

Sir 0. P. Bamaswami Aiyar repeated the assurance given by the Law Member 
that the select committee could discuss it. The motion for a select committee was 
put and agreed to. The House then adjourned. 

Age of Consent Bill 

12th. SEPTEMBER In the Assembly to-day. Sir Hari Singh Gour moved to 
allow nis Age of Consent Bill to bo continued ana not to be allowed to lapse, as he 
arrived a little late the other day and lost the chance of moving it. 

Raja Bahadur Krishnamacbariar opposed the motion as no special reason had 
fyecn given to persuade the House to make un exception in the case of such a 
contentious bill. The House divided, Government remaining neutral. Europeans, 
Independents and some Nationalists voted with him and the motion for continuing 
the Bill was carried by !!6 to 20 votes. 

Cr. P. C. Amend. Bill— Sel. Comm. Report. 

The House then discussed official Bills. Mr. Haig, Home Member, presented the 
report of the Select Committee on the Bill amending the Criminal Procedure Code and 
said he had just then received a dissenting minute from Rao Bahadur Patil. 

The Select Committee on the Bill consider that the power to 
obtain an adjournment on notifying to the court, the intention to 
apply for a transfer, should not be ror fined to cases where the noti- 
fication is made before a trial begins. The Committee think that the provisions 
should be made for compulsory adjournment if the party notifies an intention to 
movo for transfer any time before arguments begin, that is, before the defence closes. 
Recognising that tho present abuse must be checked, the Committee provide that 
once a party has secured an adjournment, the court is not bound to adjourn on 
subsequent intimation of any intention to apply for transfer by the same party. 
Where there are more than one accused, it shall not be possible for the different 
accused, by a series of successive intimations, to secure a scries of adjournments. 

The Committee note that the inherent power of a court under Section 3*14 to 
adjourn a crbc is not affected, but have inserted an explanation to make that chair. 

Mr. Amaranth Dutt, in a dissenting note, thinks that the safeguard given is 
illusory, and not real. The speedy disposal of a case should not over-ride the 
dispensation of justice. Mr. B. L, Patil, in a separate note of dissent, Bays that in 
principle one accused in no sense represents another and practically their interest 
may be conflicting. 

Land Acquisition Amending Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved the consideration of the Bill amending the Land Acquisi- 
tion Act to provide for the acquisition of land by private employers for labour 
housing purposes. Sir Muhammed Yakub asked why the abnormal procedure was 
adopted in toe case of the normal legislation. He moved for circulation of the Bill. 

Sir Cowasii Jchangir agreed that public opinion should be ascertained. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that the Government had no objection and the Bill was 
accordingly circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Indian Emigration & Indian Cantonments acts 

The House passed Bills amending the Indian Emigration Act and the Indian 
Cantonment Act without discussion. 

Pledging of Children's Labour Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce* moved for (consideration of the Bill prohibiting pledging of 
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labo/r of children. He said that India was well-known for her love of children. This 
Bill wonld pot a stop to the practices in Madras, Ahmedabad and Amritsar dis- 
covered by the Labour Commission. The Government wished the Bill to be enacted 
now. but if the House so desired it conld circulate it. 

Sir CL P. Harass warn! Alyar explained that the Bill intended to prohibit the 
mortgaging and pledging of children and the penalty attaching to such actions. If 
there were any defects and the Biil required alterations that could be done in the 
Select Committee without the Bill being circulated. The Bill was then referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Ancient Monuments Preservation Act 

Mr. Ba)pai moved an amending Bill to the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act 
of 1904. Dr. Ziauddin supported but Mr. Lalchaud Navalrai raised certain objections 
and wanted farther assurances from the Government. 

Ghaudhuri Zafarnllah Khan, Education Member of the Government, assured the 
House that it was the primary object of the Government to preserve antiquities and 
ancient treasures in India itself for the purpose of knowledge and education. By 
passing the Bill the Assembly would be authorising excavations under Government 
supervision, so that exportation could be prevented. He further assured the mem- 
bers that the rules would be administered in the proper spirit and having regard to 
the main object of the Bill, that preference Bhall always be given to Indians, and 
hoped Mr. Navalrai would withdraw his amendments. 

Mr. Navalrai withdrew all amendments except that a provision oe in- 
corporated in favour of antiquities found under private property being divided with 
the original owner of the property if he wished to have a share. 
Mr. Yamin Khan, Dr. Ziauddin and Sir Cowasjce Jehangir opposed the amend- 
ment, which was lost. Finally, the Bill was passed wi.hout division. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

Bill to Amend Sarda Act 

13th. SEPTEMBER:— The Assembly met to-day to transact non-official business. 
After interpellations the House proceeded with the consideration of the bill to amend 
the Sarda Act so as to exempt the Brahmans and others from its operation. Pandit 
S. N. Sen made a lengthy speech full of quotations from the Shastras in support 
of the alteration of the Act. 

Mr. Haig, in opposing the motion on behalf of the Government, said that thero 
had been no change in public opinion to justify the repeal of the measure which the 
House passed after strict scrutiny by two Select Committees. Messrs Ramkrishna 
Jha, B. N. Misra and Raja Krishnamachariar supported the motion and accused 

j government for interfering in religious matters, while Kunwar Raghubir Singh 
and Mr. Jadhav opposed the motion and declared the Act to be in the interest of 
humanity. The debate had not finished when the adjourned motion of Mr. Ranga 
Iyer tc discuss the letter of Mahatma Gandhi to the Prime Minister involving the 
Mahatma’s decision to die, was taken up, 

Mahatma's Fast— Adjourned Motion. 

Mr. C. £ Ranga Aiyar moving that “the House do now adjourn,” observed : 
“Lord Krishna has said that “Whenever virtue subsides and vice prevails, I come 
down and help mankind. “We look at Mahatma Gandhi as an incarnation of our God 
who has come down in obedience to the mandate of the Lord to help mankind 
Upplsuse). To-day, very rightly and very nobly in obedience to the mandate of our 
Rishis and the faith of our Gods, the Mahatma has taken up the duty of revolting 
against a decision which will split np our faith and our race and pass a statutory 
condemnation on onr religion. He has taken a vow to resist that decision witn 
his life. Who dies if the Mahatma lives, and who lives if the Mahatma dies ? 
(applause). He has decided to die, so that the Depressed Classes my live. The 
Pnom Minister of a foreign nation, alien iu thought, outlook and with limited wis- 
dom, justifies this segregation. This worst poison has been introduced for twenty 
fears so that our religion, our gods and our community coaid be broken to pieces 
lor the benefit of British Imperialism. 1 look upon this segregation as driving the 
wm end of the wedge. This is a conspiracy to break up the joint family of our 
Hindu community. This conspiracy wul be resisted by the Hindus so long as they 
nave futh in their gods and in their religion. This community will join and resist 
tius Imperialist attempt in a manner which the British rule in India has not under- 
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stood In the put Mihitou Gandhi hat declared himself lor oyer iwirnanlalifiii of 
the Dcpreaaea Classes. It it for the Premier to honour hie pl ed ge and allow an 
opportoHl to the Mahatma and the Hindna to arrange a settlement among themselves. 

Continuing, Mr. Bangs Aijar asked 8ir 0. P. Bamaawami Aijar, whose patriotie 
lead W W f®® ®he. spanker into public life, whether he would lit to play 
“Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark in London and asked the of the 

House to devote his energies to saving the Mahatma from death. He added that Sir 
Ts| Bahadur Sapru might be dreaming dreams of European countries where they 
would onee agtto tar mid resume their attitude of Kilkenny cats in a foreign 
language. Be sskof whether the Prime Minister knew more about the Depressed 
aasses tbsn Mahatma Gandhi. Then again, there was Mr. M. C. Ra^h, twice 
nominated to the Assemblies Depressed Class representative. He had entered into 
n pact with Dr. B. 8 . Moooji of the Hindu Mahaaabha. Why did the Govern- 
ment listen to the view of propped up Associitiops, bogus institutions and men who 
had no following, but were widely advertised in the colnmns of anti-Indian 
Pwm 1 Why did act the Premier accept the Bak-Moonji Pact? 
Mr. Aiyar concluded: *I*t Great Britain make up and save J Mahatmaji 
and thereby, aave their connection with India. If the Mahatma dies, with him will 
die the British connection with India, and a new generation will be born with hatred 
of Britain and everything British (loud applause). 

Mr. M. C Rajah spoke as follows i-- 1 'Never in the annals of the 


regeneration is the fundamental aim of hia life. If world conscience cannot be roused 
3 ?en now to a realisation of the position of the Depressed Classes, then we can 
only conclude that all the instincts of humanity aro dead in the world to-day 

“Let me remind the House that ours is an all-India problem, and not confined to 
some provinces as ft is in the case of the Muslims and the SikhB. 1 have heard it 
repeated often that the Muslims and Sikhs claimed special consideration, because 
they are martial raccB. So have wo been in the ancient history of India. But, Sir 
what we claim is that we have, in addition, been most law-abiding and loyal citizens! 
Even when social laws degraded us to a position of untouchability, we never took 
the law into our hands, We depended upon the moral conscience of our country- 
rntisod to a realisation of the grave injustice and inhumanity practised 
against u». **«, H «» *“ hv Mahatma Gan- 
dhi opposing the grant of communal electorates to me ueprvMou ; am sure 

there is no member in this Hon’ble House who will not regret that circumstances 
should have forced such a great personality to Cake a vow to play on his life. But, 
correspondence shows that the Government had enough warning. They did 

„ v . — . — »«i iiiMva pTnn«sed in our conferences. They 

should have taken at least mu _ and desisted 

from the course of creating separate electorates. 

“Bir, the situation as it confronts us to-day, is as follows ine Britisn uovern- 
meut have givcu their communal decision. They declare that it shall hold the field 
for 20 years in respect of the Doprcssed Classes, unless there is a unanimous request 
made before the constitution is framed or ten years after the constitution has work- 
ed. 1 wonder what is meaut by unanimous request ? In the political history of any 
country has such literal unauimity ever been attained on any issue? Is the British 
Government sure that Britishers arc unanimous in giving India a further measure 
of responsibility? Is even the National Government sure that the Conservatives, as 
a whole, back itB indiau policy ? This condition of unanimity is thus a dodge to 
keep us perpetually divided. 

* I claim that my community is already in favour of common electorates, and 
1 will prove my contention by a few quotations. You all know that the British 
Government sent two delegates to represent the Depressed Classes at the Round 
Table Conference — Dr, Ambedkar and Rao Bahadur Brimvasan. Dr. Ambedkar presen- 
ted the case of the Depressed Classes iu Bombay before the Simon Commission. He 
presented the statement of his sabha, whore he pleaded for joint electorates.” 

After giving a quotation Mr. Baja proceeded : 

“Again in his minute of dissent to the report of the Bombay Provincial Simon 
Committee, Dr. Ambedkar demanded joint electorates with reservation of seats. 

“As regards Rao Bahadur Srinivasau, when he appeared before the Simon Com- 
mission iu Madras, to a question put by a member of the Commission, whether he 
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wanted separate dectorstes for the Depreued OUsees. he add : ’Not at p resent,' Hie 
reasons were that our people tie not yet advanced to have separate electorates and 
nnleio yon give adult franchise, the Depressed Classes should have no separate 
electorates. This was in 1929 when he went to the first R T. 0. The Depressed 
Classes Federation of Madras, of which Mr. Srinivasan is the president, passed a resolu- 
tion supporting joint electorates and giving him that mandate for being placed before 
the R T. (X In this connection let mo remind the House that even Dr. Ambed- 
kar demanded joint electorate with reservation of seats at the first Sound Table 
Conference. 

"When the Indian Central Committee's report was published giviog the Depressed 
Classes joint electorates with reservation of scats for all provinces, except Madras, 
there was no hue and cry. When the Simon Commission's report embaying electo- 
rates with reservation of seats was published, there was no protest raised against it 
My friend, Dr. Ambedkar, while speaking on the recommendations of this Commis- 
sion, welcomed this system, in the interests of his community, and raised an objec- 
tion to the system of a panel from which the Governor was to select candidates for 
the Deprive Classes. Indeed. Dr. Ambedkar, speaking at the Kaniptee Conference 
in 1930, declared : ’No share of political powers can come to you, so long as the 
British Government remains where it is. It is only in a Swaraj constitution that 
you stand any chance of getting political power into your hands.’ He said in the 
same speech : ‘Swarajya is going to be a system of government in whioh you 
(Depressed Classes) stand a chance, other things being equal, of being amongst those 
who will be installed as political sovereigns of this country/’ 

“I ’o not know what brought about a revolution in the state ot mind of Dr. 
Ambedkar and Mr. Srinivasan at the second Round Table Conference when they 
sacrificed a system whereby they would have obtained the right to be political 
sovereigns, and secured instead the expression of the minimum voiee for people who 
diwervea the maximum electoral power to direct the Government from within. 

“Now, Sir, it will be clear to the House that joint electorates were acceptable to 
my community from the time they understood that there was to be a transfer of 
power to Indian hands. The position wc took was that under a scheme of govern- 
ment in which Indians will rule, onr safety lay not in finding channels for voicing 
onr opinions, but in taking our due share in the government of the country. In- 
deed, this is my chief attack on the Premier’s letter to Mahatma Gandhi. He tells 
us that he has given separate doctorates for twenty years, to enable us to get a 
minimum number of seats to place our views before the Government and the Legis- 
lature of the day. This privilege we have already enjoyed under the Montford Re- 
forms, and if has enabled ns to get representation in numerous local bodies and in 
the legislatures, both Provincial and Central. V r c are sufficiently organized for that 
purpose, and do not need either special pleading and special succour in the future. 
What we do need as a real remedy for out uplift is the definite power to elect our 
representatives from the general constituencies and hold them responsible to us for 
their actions. 


*1 do not know why the Prime Minister calls the scheme of joint electorates with 
reservation of scats as impracticable. It is already in force in the local bodidi in 
Madras and some other provinces, and has worked very satisfactorily. I contend, 
Sir. that the scheme enunciated in the communal decision involves our segregation 
and makes us politically untouchable. I am surprised at the argument of the Prime 
Minister that there is no segregation because we can vote for caste Hindus who will 
have to solicit onr votes. 


’’There is. Sir, another tragic side to the controversy. When wc claim special 
protection from the Government for some share in the official services which is 
given by the Government of India to other minorities and backward classes, we are 
told that we axe flsssfd as Hindus and have no special claim. Bat when we declare 
that in the matter of legislative representation, we would like to join the genenl 
body of Hindus, we are told that we are a separate community (Applause). The 
suffering* which my community has undergone at the hands of caste Hindus have 
ben acknowledged by the caate-Htndua themselves. I am prepared to admit that 
tine are a large number of reformers among them who are doing everything pesibte 
to improve our status and position. I am convinced that there ft s change p f^ heart 
and a change in the angle of vision of tho caste Hindus. We, the Depressed Classes, 
feel ourselves as true Hindus. We feel that the moral conscience of the Hindus 
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bm beta rooted to neb an extent that our Miration Hea in bringing about a change 
tom within the main bod/ of Hindu society and not by segregating onrselres tom 
them. The course adopted by the Government would certainly arrest the p rogress 
of this most laudable movement. 

1 most say. Sir, that the Prime Minister’s letter, in its entire conception and 
expression, has disappointed me most. He argues, for instance, that reservation el 
floats under Joint electorates would not get genuine representation far as. Does the 
Prime Minister know that the Simon Commission, consisting of seven chosen Bri- 
tishers, held, after a moat thorough investigation on the spot, that such a system 
would produce genuine, representation for us T Even the fear expressed by the Prime 
Minister is resolved by Mahatma Gandhi who has said that he is ready to enrol 
every adnlt member of the Depressed Class as a voter and impose a stricter test on 
caste Hindus. May I ask why the Premier is not prepared to consider this solution T 

“Now let me summarise the position. The Premier is for separate electorates, 
to secure a minimum number of spokesmen for the Depressed Classes. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s decision is for over-representation of the Depresskl Classes in joint elec- 
torate. My pact with Dr. Moonjee of the Hindu Bftaha Sabha gives my oommunity 
reservation of feats on a population basis through joint electorates. 

“In conclusion, let me add that I have known and studied the question of the 
Depressed Classes in all its bearings all over India during the quarter of a century 
of my public life. I was privileged to review it fully during our tour with the 
Simon Commission. I would therefore ask the Government to take this assurance 
tom me, that our best interest require that wc should not be dissected tom the 
Hindu community but that we should have our due representation in the legislatures 
on the basis of reservation. The crisis that faces us to-day is very grave. There 
hangs in the balance, the life of the greatest Indian of our time, and there hangs 
in the balance the future of the millions of the down-trodden people of this country. 
Is the Government going to take the responsibility for killing one and reducing the 
other to perpetual servitude ? Let it make its choice well and wisely.” (Applause). 


Mr. Sant Singh urged the Government to take stock of the situation that had 
arisen in oonsequenoe of the Communal Award, and he warned the Government that 
the agitation amongst the Sikhs was growing. 

Jf>, i Haig, Home Member, said that Mr. Gandhi’s threatened action was intended 
to foroe on the Government and public opinion a particular solution on a matter 
of public policy. No Government could possibly let its action to be influenced by 
methods of this kind (Applause from the European group). If this principle were 
once accepted, there would bo an end of Government as the present Goverment 
understood it, or as the people contemplated it. If Mr. Gandhi’s method was 
accepted, they would soon find themselves under a dictator of a novel kind in the 
history of the world. The Communal Award had been given, because, there was no 
agreement reached between the Depressed Classes and the caste Hindus. If an 
agreement was reached before the new Government of India Bill was ready, then 
that would be taken as an acceptable alternative. 

Mr. Gandhi’s action, the Home Member continued, was really directed to bring- 
ing pressure to besr not on HiB Majesty’s Government, but on the representatives of 
the Depressed Classes, so that they might adopt his views. Mr. Gandhi was trying 
to do this by coercive methods, wnich were not reasonable in the political sphere. 
The Premiers award allowed every Depressed Class voter to vote in joint electorate 
in the general constituencies with all other Hindus, and so there was no segregation 
in it. In addition to that, ther* was the provision of separate electorates for a limited 
period to allow their spokesman to voice the ideals of the community. The Depres- 
sed Classes required a special measure of protection, as under the new Constitution 
there would be no foreign element to hold the scales even. 

Sir Cowaaje* Mangir saw in Mr. Gandhi’s threatened action an opportunity for 
a solution of the question of the representation of the Depressed Classes, and also 
of other questions. He therefore asserted that it should relieve the Government of 
considerable responsibility. He related the history of the discussions in the second 
Bound Table Conference of which he was a member, and said that it was the un- 
fortunate refusal of Mr, Gandhi to agree to the demand of Dr. Ambedkar for re- 
servation of seats, that led him ( Dr. Ambedkar ) to ask for sepante electorates. 
Beading between the lines of Mr. Gandhi’s letter to Bur Samuel Hoaie and the 
Premier, Sir Oowasjee Jahangir thought that Mr. Gandhi had now changed his 
▼tow, and was prepared to ooneede reservation of seat*. That bang so. Mr. Gandhi 
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should be given to importunity of mediating be t ween the Ambedkur and Rek eeboots 
of thought, so that there might be peaoe on this particular issue end a ablation of 
ana other problem. 

The Hon*ble Sir a P. Ramanoami Aigar said : “Mr. Qandhi’e method of eolflng 
a political qaeation by non-political methods, is one which is franght with the 
greatest possible danger to the constitutional development of the country.” He 
read out a statement that “opportunities will no doubt arise for Mr. Gandhi to put 
forward his point of ?iew, and to try to effect the change of opinion which he hopes 
for. It must be remembered that the suggested change of opinion must 
be such as will fall within the tarns of the Premier’s announcement” Continuing 
he said that the only way to solve the problem was by mutual discussion 
and mutual agreement. Rao Bahadur Rajah, whose speech he had listened 
to with pleasure and profit, bad mentionedT the ramifications of this problem. 
He was glad to hear from Rao Bahadur Raiah that his community was 
prepared to trust tho higher castes with the interests of their community. 
Mr. Gandhi’s influence would be potent in that direction. The method of 

direct action, the speaker observed, had in it implications and repercussions, 
fatal to orderly and constitutional development. 

Sir Bari Singh Gour said that Mr. Gandhi had put into his letter to Sir Samuel 
Hoare a pregnant sentence, na i-cly, that he hoped on his return to India to mobi- 
lise public opinion against separate electorates for the Depressed Classes. But it was not 
to be. Sir Hari Singh blamed the Government for denying Mr. Gandhi that 
opportunity. As regards the merits of the controversy, he said that if Mr. Gandhi had 
been present in the visitor’s gallery to-day, he would have known whether the caste 
Hindus had in any way relaxed their conservatism, whetha they 

were not still opposing all reform. “ I do not defend the action of Mr. 

Gandhi. I deplore that he should have taken such action upon a minor issue. 
But considering Mr. Gandhi’B great serv ices to the country* that be is the 
apostle of civil disobedience and stands between law and order and terrorism, 
this Government must know that Mr. Gaudhi sposks as a mcsscugcr of pearo. Wc 
c rncstly appeal to Mr. Gandhi to desist from his action, ana apply his great 

powers towards the pacification of this country.” 

The motion was thus talked out and the House adjourned. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill 

14ih. SEPTEMBER The Assembly met to-day to consider official business. Mr. Haig 
introduced the Criminal Law Amendment Bill otherwise known as the Ordinance 
Bill which reproduces in the form of amendments to Acts already on 
tho Statute Book certain provisions of the Special Towers Ordinance X of 1032 and 
includes (a) provisions against associations dangerous to the public peace, (b) 
provisions against certain forms of intimidation, ana (c) provisions to secure greater 
control over the press. The following is the statement of objects and reasons of the 

“The Civil Disobedience Movement had made it necessary to supplement the 
Criminal Law by means of certain Ordinances promulgated by the Govcrnor-Geoeral 
in the exercise of his powers under Section 72 of the Government of India Act. Tho 
Special Powers Ordinance, which combines the powers taken by earlier Ordinances 
lapses on the 29th December 1932. Though the Ordinances have enabled the Local 
Governments and their officers to control the movement, its organiseni have not 
abandoned their attempt to paralyse the Government and to coerce the law-abiding 
citizens. Experience of the last two years and of the previous movements on the 
same lines shows that in the absence of certain of the powers at present existing, it 
iB no difficult matter to atari or revive such subversive movements. Conditions 
prevailing at present as a result of measures taken by the Government of India and 
the Local Governments arc such as to render it unnecessary to assume for the 
whole of British India all the powers conferred by the Sppial Powers Ordinance 
now in force and it is hoped that the powers conferred by Chapter II (Emergency 
Powers), Chapter IV (Special Courts) and Chapter V (Special Provision! against in- 
stigation to toe illegal refusal of payment of certain liabilities) will only bo needed 
in certain provinces. It is, therefore, intended by this bill to take only those powers 
which a general review of the situation shows are required for the whole of India 
and to leave it to local Governments to soppleme nt tfiese provisions by means of 
local legislation in order to meet local or emergent conditions.’ 
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Terrorist Outrages Bill 

Me. Haig next introdneod a Bill supplementing the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist 
Outrages Act. 1 $32, so as to provide for appeals to the High Court in eertain cases 
and to exclude their Jurisdiction in other matters. 

Railways Act Amending Bill 

Sir C. P. Ramsswami Aiyar. Oommeroe Member, then moved that the Bill to amend 
the Indian Railways Apt of 1800 be taken into consideration. He said that the Go* 
t eminent had already initiated an enquiry to ascertain the steps to be taken to effect 
eo-oidlnatlon of road development with Railways. 

In the debate that followed Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved for cir- 
culation of the measure. Mr. B. Das suspected that the Bill waa 
brought forward after a representation by the Associated Chambers of Oommeroe. 
Considering the financial position of the Railways, the Assembly should not 
grant this power to the traditionally extravagant Railway Board, who would at onoe 
purchase costly machines. Mr. Musszam Sahib said that the Bill should be brought 
after the Report of the Road Committee had been submitted. Mr. S. C. Sen wanted 
to know the legal position of railway buses so far as liabilities were concerned, 
whether they would be governed by the Railway Act or by the Carriers Act. Mr. 
K. 0. Neogy criticised the Ordinance mentality in the dealings of the Government, 
who wanted comprehensive and unconditional powers without looking to the com- 
forts and convenience of passengers. 

The Commerce Member, replying to the debate, emphasised that the Bill would 
apply not to any State-managed railways or big company-managed railways, but 
only to those companies which were comparatively small in character, ana found 
themselves hard hit by reason of competition. The Government would endeavour 
their best to obtain public opinion, both Indian and European. 

The House agreed to the circulation of the Bill. 

Haj Committees Bill 

Mr. Bajpai, Education Secretary, moved for consideration of the Bill to establish 
committees in the principal ports of pilgrim traffic to assist Muslim pilgrims to 
Hedjaj. He answered many of the points of criticism contained in the minutes of 
dissent and In the interest of pilgrims urged immediate passage of the measure. 

In the debate that followed Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved for circulation, and 
wanted that only Muslim members should vote on this motion. Mr. Badiq Hassan, 
supporting the Bill, said that it was reactionary and tightened the 
hold of the Government. Kunwar Ismail Ali Khan, supporting the 
Bill, said that it would be of little use without the other two 
Ha] Bills. Sir Abdur Rahim, opposing the motion for circulation, said that public 
opinion had been sufficiently expressed. He waa convinced that for the successful 
working of the Committees, the Government must have some representatives since it 
would be providing funds for the Committees. 

IRADE DlSPUTETS ACT 

The House next passed the Bill amending Section 13 of the Trade Disputes Act. 
relating to Courts of ..Enquiry. The Assembly then adjourned, 

Wobking of Tata Steel Company 

15th. SEPTEMBER Mr. Amamath Putt moved a resolution to-day 
recommending that “at the forthcoming enquiry by the Tariff Board in 
regard to the Tata Steel Works at Jamshedpur, investigation be 
oonduoted into what proportion the total assets of the company bear to 
the aggregate value of protection so far enjoyed by it by way of bounty and 
tariff whether and how far the prooess of Indianisation is being carried on, what 
relations have subsisted between the firm and Labour, whether and to what extent 
the purchase of raw materials and machinery is being conducted on economic lines, 
and whether the sale policy of pig iron is conducive to the best interests of the 
country, etc. 11 Mr. Dutt skid that whim protection was offered to the Tatas, it waa 
realiaea that the protection needed was in the best interests of the country. The 
protection amounted to nearly five erores of rupees annually, and it was fair on the 
part jsf the public to demaoa an enquiry to ascertain whether the public bad gained 
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Mr. Bkmaat 8**9* , moving to amendment, wanted to know bow far the Tata 
lion and meel Work* had achieved the oMeet of the promotion granted to it ainoe 
1924, and how far they had promoted subsidiary Indian and cottage industries* 


Mr. 8. C. Mitra moved an amendment for adequate representation of the Assem- 
bly and other Interests sneh as Labour and subsidiary concerns on the Committee. 

Mr. AT. K. Dudkoria, in an imperfeotly beard speech, refe r red to the neglect of 
cottage industries, and said that emissaries of the Tatas bad oome from Jamshedpur 
to inloenee the members to vote down their harmless proposition. 

Mr. B. Da$t supporting the resolution, refused to subscribe to Government con- 
trol of en Indian industry. Ho supported the amendments. 

Mr. H. P. Modp vigorously opposed the resolution. He said that tho Tariff 
Board was the proper body to review all mattors and the Board’s report showed 
that they bad made a full investigation which took note even of the wildest allega- 
tions. He contended that the attack made on tho Tatas was unfair, as the salaries 
to the covenanted staff had been reduced in the past six years from Rs. 31 lakhs 
to Rs. 18 lakhs, while in the same period the number of European and American 
officials had been reduced from 223 to 78. Tho Tatas had spent about a crore and 
seventy lakhs on labour welfare schemes, which wore costing Bs. 11 lakhs yearly for 
maintenance. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar emphasised that tho proper enquiry Inquired by 
the statute was to sec to what extent the Steel industry could compete with the 
foreign countries and to whst extent the oountry should support the industry for 
that purpose and also to see that it was run on the most efficient lines. For such 
an enquiry, there must be a body which would include experts, who would be 
entitled to go into tho commercial and other aspects of the industry. The facts, find- 
ings and judgment of that expert body would be sifted and examined by this 
House, which was the ultimate judge as to the method and amount of protection 
required in the circumstances. It was therefore not right that the members of the 
Assembly should sit on the Enquiry Committee. Sir G. P. Bamaswami Aiyar in- 
formed the House that all the points raised during the debate would be kept in 
view by the Tariff Board, but he pointed out that there wore limits to these points. 

the President thereupon put all the amendments to vote. All of them were 
rejected. The resolution of Mr. Dutta was then put and lost without a division. 

Coal Purchase for State Railways 

Mr. A. R. Qhnxnavi next moved that a permanent board be constituted under the 
Railway Board with the Chief Commissioner, Railways, or a member of the Board 
as the Chairman, and the Chief Inspector of Mines, a Loco Superintendent of each 
State Railway in rotation, and a gentleman with the experience of the commercial 
side of colliery work, but not actually in the coal trade, as members of the Board 
for the purpose of making all purchases of coal which were then beiug done by the 
Railway Board and for looking after the State Railway collieries and 

running them on commercial lines. He said that tho administration of railway 
collieries was involving a loss of fifty lakhs a year, firstly, by the 

buying of coal at higner rates in preference to lower ones, secondly; 
by an extravagant working of collieries in violation of the accepted 
principle of the Government ok calling public tenders, with the result that their coat 
of raising was two rupees higher than the price at which they could purchase coal 
in the market He attributed favouritism as the cause of this loss to public 
revenue. He asked what did the Railway Board people know about coal ? lbey 
h*d to accept Mr Whitworth’s recommendation. He said he had received numerous 
letters making serious allegations. He argued that the alleged malpractices could 
only ^ be stopped, if tenders were received direct by the Railway Board, 
tabulated in their office and opened publicly. Mr. Ghnsoari informed the 
House that Mr. Whitworth received about 40,000 rupees over and above hie 
monuuy salary of Rs. 3,500 by way of commission for purchasing coal for the 
non-state Railways. He held that 16 lakhs of rupees could be saved on tho 
purchase side end 16 on raising the contract and 16 lakhs were 

•©counted for by the top-heavy ad ministration and by the foot that the 
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Government to showing the raising cost, did not show interest on the capital, 
nor depredation nor royalty on weighbridge, Thai the public exchequer 
had suffered a loss of nine crorcs during the rqgune of Mr, Whitworth. 

Mr, 8 . C. 8m, repudiating Mr, GhusnarFs allegations, referred to Sr George 
Rainy's speech hi the Assembly to the effect that purchases of coal were made after 
a careful scrutiny by two members of the Bailwsy Board and Anally by the Com- 
merce Member so far as the quality and the quantity were concerned. According to 
the uiaal practice, tenders were first examined in the office of the Chid Mining 
Engineer who, in tqrn, forwarded them to the Railway Board. Ho did not think 
that the suggestion of Mr. Ghuznavi for appointing a coal board which would 
oonaist of only one member of the Railway Board was in any way better than the 
present practice. 

Further debate was at this stage adjourned. 

Mahatma’s Fast— Govt. Decision to Rei<ease 

Mr. Haig, Homo Member, then made the following statement : - 

“Mr. Gandhi has made it clear by his correspondence with the Prime 
Minister that he is proposing to starve himself to death, not as a protest against 
his detention, nor with the object of securing his release, but on a point of principle 
which is not related to tho Civil Disobodicncc movement. It has been decided that 
os soon as Mr. Gandhi actually begins his fast he should *be removed from jail to 
a suitable place of private residence and the only restriction that will bo imposed 
upon him there, as at proscni contemplated, is that he should be served with an 
order directing him to remain there. We hope it will prove unnecessary to impose 
any further restrictions on Mr. Gandhi, but this matter will depend primarily on 
whether the liberty accorded to him is found to lend itself to the promotion of the 
Civil Disobedience movement or any Bimilar agitation directed against Government or 
to affect the maintenance of law and order.” 

Immediately after Mr. Haig had made this statement, Mr. C. 8. Ranga Iyer gave 
notiee of an adjournment motion to discuss the conditions imposed on Mahatma 
Gandhi’s release. 

Haj Committees Bill 

16th. SEPTEMBER Discussion on the Billto establish Committees in the principlal 
ports of pilgrim traffic to assist Muslim pilgrims tc the Hedjaz, was resumed to-day. 
Sir Abdur Rahim said that the Jamiat-ul- Ulema had been misled by certain pro- 
pagandists. Tho Haj wab purely a religious ritual and there was no foundation for 
Buch a fear. Every provision of tho Bill was directed to assisting the pilgrims. The 
Government would come in simply to assist the representatives of the Muslim pub- 
lic. Tho measure stood on tho same footing, as, for instance, the regulations made 
for arrangements on the occasion of pilgrimage within the borders of India. He 
asked the House not to delay the passing of a beneficial measure, and asked Mr. 
Maswood Ahmed to withdraw his amendments. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub , opposing the amendment, said that Moslems h&d been 
clamouring for a long time for the establishment of committees like these. There 
was no use postponing the Bill by recirculation, as moslcm religious bodies had al- 
ready expressed their opinions. 

Ohaudhury Zafarullah Khan, mooting the criticism of some members and of the 
Jamiat-ul-Ulems, mode it abundantly clear that the Bill was not a religious measure. 
It did not impose any restrictions on pilgrims, but intended to render the pilgrims’ 
journey overland and stay in the Hedjaz less irksome. He explained that those who 
would not desire to avail themselves of the Act need not do so. The Bill Bhould be 
judged on its merits. Referring to the Ulemas’ representation on the Committees, 
no explained that the Bill did not restrict the choice of members to a par- 
ticular category and it. was possible to co-opt more members to give effect to their 
desire. Referring to Mr. Sadiq Hasson's attack on the Committees’ constitution, 
Cbaudhuri Zafarullah said that it was the Government’s first attempt to set up 
sueh committees and it would be difficult to run them without including members 
with administrative experience, who would be there to help and assist and not in- 
Auenoe decisions. 

The amendment was put to vote, and was lost. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmad proposed another amendment that all officers and servants 
of Fort Haj Committees he Muslims only. Two others supported him. 
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lit 


During the third rawing Mr. Axbarsli supported the BQI «l 

with democratic principles. Mr. Anwarul Axim and Mr. Jadhav alto supported it. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed, who had proposed a large- number oi amendments, ~ * 
red to remain neutral as the Bill hi me opinion was nseiesa lor Muslims. 

The Bill vae finally pasted without opposition. 


Wokkmeu’s Compensation Bull 

Sir Frank Noyeo then moved that the Bill farther to amend the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1923, be referred to a select committee. 

Mr. F. E. James thought that a measure like the one before tho House should 
be iutroduoed after the establishment of a Federal Government However, he did 
not like to oppose reference to a select committee. 

Discussion had not finished when the Assembly rose. 

Criminal Cases Tbansfer Bill 

19th. SEPTEMBER Mr. Haig moved for consideration of the Bill to amend the 
Criminal Procedure Code as reported by the Select Committee. He explained the two 
lines of thought that were proposed before the committee, and emphasised that nnder 
the revised Bill, it would not be necessary for a transfer application to be made only 
before the trial begins in order to secure compulsory adjournment. Secondly, this 
system of compulsory adjourn men t should take place at any time before the defence 
closed its case, but when once a party bad secured an adjournment, the court would 
not be bound to adjourn on any subsequent intimation of an intention to apply for 
transfer made by the snme parly. Where there were more than one accused, it would 
not be possible for the different accused by a scries of successive intimations to secure 
a series of adjournments. This provision was necessary in orJer to prevent fmalafide 
applications for adjournment in order to tamper with prosecution witnesses. Any 
party intending to make applications would be required to execute a bond not ex- 
ceeding Rs. 200, to ensure that be would make such an application within a 
reasonable time. This was another safeguard against frivolous and vexatious appli- 
cations. The Home Member claimed that the Bill, as amended, gave reasonable 
protection, aud prevented the worst abuses of the prcscut system. 

Mr. Lalchand Xamlrai regarded the changes mode in the Bill, os taking away 
with one hand what was offered with the other. 

Mr. Ramakrishna Reddi thought that tbc Bill, as it emerged from the Seloct 
Committee, was much more reactionary than the original one. He submitted that 
the security demanded for transfer was too high. 

Mr. Mahomed Muawam , supporting the motion, Baid that the Bill, !as it had 
emerged from the Select Committee, left no room for attack. 

Sardar Sant Singh said that in frivolous cases of transfer, compensation should 
be given to the complainant and not to the Crown. Referring to cases having 
different sets of accused with conflicting interests, he said that the provision acted 
harshly on the party which had not taken advantage of the first adjournment and 
later found the Magistrate biassed in favour of oue set of accused. 

Sir B. L. Mittcr , replying, said that the prosecution was always by tho Crown 
and so the bond should be in favour of the Crown ns it would prove a deterrent 
against frivolous transfers. Referring to cases having several sets of accused with 
conflicting interests, he saki that there was no ground for transfer unless the Ma- 
gistrate was involved, and it was in the highest degree unlikely that the Mmpstratc 
would favour one party against another. Referring to the allegation 
about insufficient time being given by the Magistrate where two courts were to 
be moved, Sir B. L. Mittcr said that when an application once went to the High 
Court it had the power to extend the period. No statutory limit had, been fixed, 
precisely for the reason that the period fixed might prove to be insufficient. 

The House next proceeded to discuss the various amendments moved by Messrs. 
Lalchand Navalrai. Rarakrishua Reddi, B. L. Patil and 8. C. Jog for lowering the 
limit of compensation. These were rejected without a discussion. 

The House adjourned without concluding the disposal of tbc amendments. 

Child Marriage Amendment Bill 

20tb. SEPTEMBER i-Raja Bahadur Krishnniuachariar resumed bis reply to the 
foliate on his motion to take into consideration his Bill to amend the Sards Child 
Marriage Restraint Act. The Bill was thrown out by 53 to 21 votes. 
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Income Tax Amending Bill 

Sir Bart Bm§h Boar, moving that the amend log BM to the Indian Income Tax 
Act of I960 be r eferre d to a 8etet Committee, artd that the intention of the Bill wu 
merely to remote the most glaring defeeu In asaeeement and to bring the eeeemore 

J ' d judicial oootrol and hoped that the Bill mm\d receive the 

___ in eome measure aaeiiorate the harshness and rigour of the 
j whose unpopularity had been increased by the mode and manner oi 
Be adminietration. 

Mr. Mocktnxit, moving an amendment for circulation, opined that It would be 
be better if the opinion of the general public were available to the Select Committee. 

Sofa Bahadur JCruhnamachari supporting the Bill asked the Government, while 
the tax, which they did mercilessly, to adopt methods which did not 

said that if the Bill was changed drastically in the select committee, 
it could be circulated, as at this stage the Bill as drafted mot with the wishes 
of the peat mass of people as well as the mercantile community. 

Mr. 8. C. Sen agreed with 8ir Hari Singh Gonr that there were vagaries and 
‘solum’ in assessment everywhere, which required immediate remedy. He did not 
understand the move for circulation. 

Sit Alan Partem said that there was nothing in the present position, which 
Justified /i radical amendment of the law. The mover of the Bill made no attempt 
by any sort of the figures to make out a case for drastic alteration, and there was 
no mention in the Bill as to who was to appoint the assessors, and who was to 
decide whether there should be more than three or five assessors or points of that 
description. The provision of this kind would do away once for all with all the 
seereey in the administration of income tax law, and it was for that reason that it 
has been opposed on so many occasions. 

Mr. B. Jr. Puri said that the proposal would increase confidence if High Courts 
ther than the Income Tax Commissioners were to dispose of income tax appeals. 
8ir Hari Singh Oour. replying to the debate, said that the present law was 
galling to the whole country and creating discontent. He concluded 
saying that the present procedure required a radical change and referred to the 
opinion of Judges frequently calling a change in the law. 

The motion for circulation was passed and the House adjourned. 

Criminal Cases Transfer Bill 

21*. SEPTEMBER A number of amendments to the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill were brought forth and rejected by the House to-day. Some were not moved. 
Mr. Haig, moving the second reading, said that the proposed arrangements were 
valuable and sorely needed for improvement in Criminal Procedure. 

Altar lunch the discussion proceeded on the third reading of the Bill. Mr. 
Mavairai said that a very hard procedure had been laid down for the accused. By 
rmlTTg the measure the House would embolden the Government to bring a more 
stringent legislation. Mr. Lahiri Chaudhuri opposed but Dr. Dc Souza, welcoming 
the laflttaftioa, arid that the right of transfer pat into the hands of the accused and 
conned a weapon tending to undermine the independence of a magistrate. Sir Hari 
Singh Gonr said that it was in the interests of justice that the accused be not 
armed with a power to aak for frequent adjournments merely to delay justice, thus 
defeating its own purpose. He added that the select committee had necessarily to 
pot a limit as the House had accepted the principle that frivolous and vexatious 
traMfim should be discouraged. Mr. Puri asked the House to imagine the mis- 
chief that would accrue if every aeeused were given the right of adjournment, while 
Mr. Mttra laid that the measure wu a piece of panicky legislation. 

The BUI wu pissed without a division. 


I Law 


BUI 


Mr. Haig next moved for the reference of the Bill to supplement the Criminal Law 
(bettm known aa the Ordinances Bill) to a Select Committee consisting of Messrs. 
Yam*” Ebon. & 0. Sen, Gaya Prasad Singh. & G Jog. B. R. Puri, & C. Mitra, 
Asfcandi. B. V. Jadav, on uesne Hudson, Sir Mahomed Yakub, Mr, N. N. Ankle- 
■aife, Mr. Inhivi Ghauhury, Diwan Lalcband Nsvalrai, Mr. C. W. Gwynne, and 
the mover for report by November 7. 
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The Home Member epoke for 40 minutes end «u cheered el the , 
hie meek At the attest he hoped that the House would give a fair ~ 
K**2&S** °* <*Kynmcnt °® to* Bill, which they belieted to be is 
interacts of the mstij* The origin of the Bill wee the CSvil Driobadriuoa M— - 
M the representative of the Oongnsse, wee doing el the 
Boned Table Conference, there were two very dangerous movements tkt were bring 
ettfted end encouraged. One wee the no-rent campaign in the United Pmiseee 
and the o ther w aa the movement in a semi-military form itarted in the martial end 
inflammable North- Went Frontier exhibiting defiance of authority. The action tab* 
spinet these movements by the Government was met by a renewal of CM 
Disobedience throughout the country. Hence several Ordinances were rimed by the 
Governor-Genera), which expired in Jane, when they eoald not discard thoso 
weapons with which the movement was being fraught. Accordingly the Ocdiaaacm 
wew promulgated in a consolidated form, which will expire at the end of the year. 
Civil Disobedience, if its manifestations had been much curtailed, and thougu lie 
supporters had lost a good deal of the impetus with which the movement wee 
started, was still m existence end none coaid prophesy when it would eome to on 
end. It would not come to an end so long as its leaders still frit that thm wee any 
prospect of success. 

Coal Purchase for State Railways 


22nd. SEPTEMBER Discussion '"as resumed to-day on Mr. Ghuxaavfe resolu- 
tion for a board of management for the railway collieries and the purchase of eoeL 
Mr. 8. C. Mitra moved an amendment that a committee with a ooa-oAeril 
majority be appointed for devising suitable ways for the better working and 
management of the State Railway collieries with a view to runniog them on corn* 
mercial lines without prejudice to the present Government potioy of coal purchaee 
from the open market. Considering the amonnt of agitation on the subject, Mr. 
Mitra thought immediate investigation was necessary. 

Mr. P. R. Raw, Financial Commisioner for Railways, replying to the debate 
expressed disappointment that Mr. Ghuznavi had not substantiated any allegations 
except that he had referred to some anonymous letters whose authors Mr. Ghuxnavi 
would not mention. Mr. Ghuznavi had said that Mr. Whitworth reeeiyed forty 
thousand rupees a year on commission for the purchase of ooal. while the fact 
was that this money was credited to the Railway Fund. The speaker repudiated the 
charges of corruption and favouritism and contested Mr. Ghuznavi'* view that oontneta 
could be arranged cheap enough to save lakhs of rupees. Mr. 8. C. Mitra's 
enmiiry committee would not be necessary as the Public Accounts Committee eoald 
look into this matter thoroughly. He asserted that the Chief Engineer of Mlnse 
would continue to be the Railway Board’s expert adviser aud the Railway Board has 
been and would remain the final arbiter. 

Mr. Ghuznavi withdrew his resolution in view of the Government aasnranoe. 


Flogging for Crimes Against Women 

Pandit Sen moved that the Criminal Law be revised to include flogging in the 
punishments prescribed for abduction and similar crimes against women, and the 
forfeiture of property in cases of repetition by old offenders. 

Mr. C. W. Gwvnne, opposing on behalf of the Government, said that the 
mover misunderstood the principle of law. In such cases as rape, it was punishable 
with whipping. Rut whipping is applied only to juvenile offenders. On the whole 
there had been little increase m the crime, and the existing law being adequate, the 
Government were not agreeable to enhance the punishment. 

The resolution was lost and the House adjourned. 


Income-Tax Act Amendment Bill 

23rd. SEPTEMBER Sir Alan Parsons moved for leave to introduce a Bill to 
amend the locome-tax Act, 1932 (Second Amendment). Sir Hari Siogh Gour opposed 
the motion for introduction. Sir A. Parsons said that the House had the option 
of getting the Bill circulated for eliciting public opinion, instead of opposing the 
Bui in the first stage. The Bill was then introduced. 

Mcbshidabad Estate Bill 

Mr. Metcalfe, Foreign Secretary, introduced the Bill providing for appointment of 
a manager, on behalf of the Secretary of State, of the properties of the N'-«h of 
Murahidabad and to define the powers and duties of the manager. 
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Workmen's Compensation Bill. 

Tbs Hooss then proceeded with the consideration of Sir Frtok Noyce’s Bill to 
■■sort the Workmen’* Compensation Act. 

la the debate that followed Mr. Abdul Matin Cboudhtiry and Mr. B. Daa epoke 
regarding the aasoont of compensation. Mr. Tbampan suggested that all work-farms 
keeping engines be brought under the scope of the Bill. Mr. Mitia supported the 
measure, but opined that the scope of the Bill was unnecessarily restricted, while 
the proposed scale of compensation did not do justice to labourers. Mr. Mody 
speeiaealiy objected to the higher scale of compensation laid down, as most of the 
labour organisation* had already expressed the opinion that the present scales of 
compensation were adequate. Mr. Joshi protested against delaying the passage of 
the Bill and replied to Mir. Mody that the lower cost of living had already affected 
wages. 

Bir Frank Noyce, replying to the debate, said that an opportunity would be 
given hi the aelect committee for expression of the different points of view and that 
the Government attitude would be open to reconsideration. 

The motion for select committee wss passed. 

Assam Estate Labourers Bill 

The House then took up the Bill to amend the law relating to emigrant 
labourers in the tea districts of Assam as amended by the select committee. 

Sir Frank Noyee referred to tbc nature of the amendments made by the select 
committee, and added that it was the Government’s intention to bring into operation 
the Bill, it it was passed in this session, from April next. 

In the debate that followed Dr. Ziauddm. while not denying comforts to 
labourers, pleaded for a limit so as not to increase the cost of production. Dr. 
Dalai, supporting the Bill, aaid that the principles of the measures ought to meet 
with the frank and cordial acceptance of the tea planters. Dr. Dalai said that the 
Bill was of indisputable advantage to the labourers as well as the planters. Mr. 
Milligan aaid that there was no provision that Government ontrol would automa- 
tically end. He referred to the absence of unemployment in Assam, and said that 
the Industry accepted the Bill. He urged a review of the legislation after five yean. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that the Bill was a compromise between the employer and 
the labour view, as it was intended to make the conditions of recruitment satisfactory . 
He could not promise ita review after five years, but bad no doubt that the futu’ a 
Government would keep a keen eye on its working. 

Two formal amendments moved by Sir Lancelot Graham were adopted, and the 
Bill was passed amidst cheers. 

Narcotic Drugs Convention 

Sir Alan Parson’s resolution urging ratification of the Convention for limiting 
the manufacture and regulating the distribution of narcotic drugs was passed. 

The then House adiourned till the 26th. 

Chittagong Outrage Condemned 

28th. SEPTEMBER : — Sir C . P. Ramaewamy Iyer moved the following resolution 
to-dry : 'This House desire to place on record its feelings of horror and its strong 
condemnation of the terrorist outrage perpetrated on the night of Sept. 24 at Pahartali 
and requests the President to convey its deep sympathy ivith the families of the 
victims aod the wounded persons.’ Sir Kamaswami read to *he House the 
details of the incident and the Bengal Governor's telegram or. die subject. He 
concluded : ‘Let us make it emphatically dear that we are horror-struck and that we 
denounce the crime and the motive of the crime in no unccrtaic voice.’ 

Members of all parties associated themselves with all that had been said by the 
leader of the House and added that sach acts were certainly bound to retard the 
growth of responsible government iu this ^ountrv. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bilk 

The House then took up the consideration of the Ordinance Bill. 

Mr. Anklesaria moved for the circulation of the bill. He said the promulgation 
of the Ordinances had created deep feelings of discontent among the politically- 
minded people as the executive was usurping the function of the legislature. It 
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was necessary to ascertain public opinion. As for the merits of the bill he said it 
was time that the legislature should properly function and help the Government to 
enact measures to control the demoralised agitation. In other countries similar agi- 
tations had been met by a far more summary procedure than embodied in this Mil. 

Mr. Reddi was entirely opposed to the bill but in order to mobilise publie opi- 
nion behind him wanted circulation. He quoted the Viceroy’s speech in the Assem- 
bly to prove that civil disobedience did not exist, while enacting the bill would give 
impetus to a dying movement. He added it was not a repressive policy but mutual 
confidence that was necessary to take us to the end of our journey. He referred to 
the opinion of ex-Ministers and judges of Madras that repression would have disas- 
trous consequences. He added that the present Assembly with a nominal non-official 
element was not justified in putting so many restrictions on the freedom of indivi- 
duals. if the bill were passed, Government would be aptly termed despotic. The 
bill struck at the very root of nationalism. 

Mr. Sadiq Hasan differed fundamentally from the way the Government tackled 
the problem of civil disobedience and said that the proposed legislation was worse 
and blacker than the llowlatt Act which created a strong agitation. He said that the 
bill was a serious encroachment on the liberty of the people. Instead of crushing civil 
disobedieuce it would increase terrorism aud give impetus to communism. Referring 
to the provisions relating to the press he B&id that the bill would strangle the press 
and asked if it was wise at this juncture to increase disconteut. But it the bill was 
in the interests of the country the Home Member should not be afraid of its 
circulation. 

Mr. B. R. Puri , on behalf of the Nationalist benches, said that he was 
opposed to the bill root and branch. He felt that the Home Member’s admirable 
speech missed an important point. It failed to give them what brought about the 
civil disobedience and the circumstances which had forced the people to take to the 
only weapon which was the weapon of the weak. (Applauso.) ‘A British statesman 
had said : Either govern or get out. I say : Get oir , if these are the laws by 
which alone you can govern.’ (Applause). He complained that the Government had 
been playing the game of hide and seek. He quoted Lord Irwin’s speech in Janu- 
ary, 10:U to show that, the legislature must be taken into confidence the moment it 
met. Mr. Puri said if the Government were confident that the issue aud reissue of 
ordinances was the correct procedure then they had no reason to risk a measure in 
the Assembly, and if they accepted that the procedure was open to serious constitu- 
tional objection, they should forthwith releusc all the prisoners undergoing illegal 
imprisonment. 

27th. SEPTEMBER : — The Assembly continued to-day the discussion on the 
Ordinance Bill. Mr. B. R. Pun , resuming liis speech discussed at length the pro- 
posed provision in the Bill in rispect of public servants and contended that the pro- 
vision was too wide and was likely to be abused and misused by the lower ranks, in 
whose bauds th: power was being put. He showed that the permanent law of the 
land as given in the Penal Code declared that if any persons voluntarily obstructed a 
public servant in the discharge of pub! : c service, he would be punished with three 
months’ imprisonment. On the oilier baud, (his Pill provided that mere dissuasion of 
a pubile servant and mere inducement to disregard bis duty is punishable with one 
year's imprisonment, Such drastic power was not considered necessary even during 
conditions of the Great war. What was worse was that these widest . owers were to 
be handled by the magistracy from whom they could never expect justice. Continu- 
ing. Mr. Pun raised an important constitutional issue and said that the Government of 
India Act hud given power to the Indian legislature to legiolatc and that power can 
not be delegated to any agency to supplement ilieir own power, which is given ex- 
clusively to them. This Bill as well ns the Ordinance which it would replace gives 
to the Governor-General in Couucil power to declare an association unlawful. He 
declared that the Criminal Law Amendment Act, defining what constitued an unlaw- 
ful association, acknowledged the fact that the legislature must lay down specifically 
these definitions. The proposed provision in the Bill was thus ‘ultra vires of too 
Government of India Act. 

Mian Shah Nauax said that ihtsc Ordinances were fleeting ephemeral things as 
compared to power. They wanted to mend or end these laws. Government was, 
however, entitled to maintain law aud ‘.rutr until the new constitution could proper- 
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Mr. Mahgbir Singh said that hit party generally favoured reference to the select 
ooamf tt e e. 

Sir Mohammad Yakub complained that the Assembly was not eonanlted at the 
time of the Isane and reissne of the Ordinances but hoped that the members would 
now realise the responsibility placed on their shoulders. He said that Civil Disobe- 
dience had “paralysed trade and upset social order as was clear from the riots of 
1090 and 1991. But if there was less crime in 1932, it was solely because of the 
prompt promulgation of the Ordinances.” He urged the House to accept the 
principle of the Bill (applause). 

Captain IjUehand was sure that Mr. Haig would show magnanimity in th» Select 
Committee and meet the point of view of the Opposition. 

Mr. Sarbilas Sarda said that everybody was agreed that the Criminal Law was 
not only sufficient but in some cases excessive. Civil disobedience was a temporary 
movement and there was nothing to show that this would last for ever. In order to 
deal with this malady, such a bn? legislation was unnecessary. He had no hesita- 
tion to conclude that it was designed completely to control the whole public 
activity. 

Mr. Dumatia agreed that exceptional circumstances existed in the country at 
present for which the Congress was not wholly to blame. He, however, requested 
the Government to limit the period of operation of the law, as otherwise it would 
be a coostaot source of irritation, agitation and discontent throughout the couotry. 

28th. SEPTEMBER :~Sir HarUingh Oour , Leader of the Opposition, in open- 
ing the debate to-day, contended that the Bill offended against fundamental laws 
ana was repugnant to provisions of the Government of India Act. It was attempted 
to over-legislate for an evil which at the present moment was disturbing the peace 
of the country. 8ir Harisingh took fourfold legal objections. Firstly, the penal 
code was a punitive and not a preventive legislation while this Bill was preventive : 
thus the Bill was creating a new offence and was against the principles of criminal 
jurisprudence. (Secondly, it was prescribing a new criminal procedure for the land 
by making offences cognizable and non -bailable and arming third class Magistrates 
with powers which the ordinary law did not deem them ht to discharge. Thirdly, 
it was providing for forfeiture of property which provision the Assembly had at the 
earliest opportunity thrown out of the statute book as being repugnaut to modern 
conscience. Fourthly, the Bill asked the House to stultify itself by re-inserting the 
very provisions of the Press law which it threw out while passing the Emergency 
Press Act a year ago. He, therefore, urged the Government to withdraw the present 
Bill and redraft it and bring the matter up in the November session. 

Mr. 27. P. Mode said the Bill was thoroughly unsound in principle though it 
had been introduced By the Home Member in a speech admirable in tone and tem- 
per. He admitted that a special situation required special measure. Just as the 
curfew order was imposed to meet civil disturbance, similarly the justification for 
the ordinance was the special emergency. But. he asked, if the Government had so 
far carried on with the Ordinances, why should it not coutinue to do so hereafter. 
Measures for special emergency arc limited in duration. 

Sir B. L. Milter admitted that the law was liable to abuse but the real point 
was the pressing necessity for it and they were anxious on the Government side to 
meet that necessity in the leaBt objectionable way. He said there was no deviation 
from the fundamental principles of law. As regards liability of parents for offences 
committed by children, a similar law existed in England and other places. The pro- 
vision against the boycott of Government servants was not to create statutory affec- 
tion for the police but to prevent harrassmeut and coercion. He admitted that the 
picketing section had a wide range but it could best be discussed in the Select 
Committee. As regards unlawful association, he referred to Mr. Puri’s contention 
that delegation of power to tho Governor-General in Council was ultra vires. He 
declared that since 1906 the local governments had possessed the power to declare 
an association unlawful and the Bill proposed merely to extend to the Governor- 
General in Council powers authorised by the Act in the case of the Governor in 
Council. They were not giving power ox legislation but delegating powers of appli- 
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cation in n particular tret. Continuing Sir B. £> Mitter said that the forfeiture 
of property clause had been criticised on the sssumption that the forfeiture of pri- 
vate proparty of an individual was proposed, whereas the property that came under 
the Bill was the property of an unlawful association used in the furtherance of its 
objects. Referring to Mr. Puri’s contention that the Bill transgressed the provi- 
sions of the Government of India Act, the Law Member failed to see which pan of 
the Bill was repugnant to any parliamentary Act. Sir B. L. Blitter concluded by 
saying that it was not Government’s intention to curtail individual freedom, but to 
adjust it to the needs of the society. 

Mr. F. R. James (Madras) supported the Bill and urged its reference to 
select committee. He supported the provision of the protection of Government ser- 
vants from intimidation and social boycott and quoted the Congress Working 
Committee’s resolution condemning such boycott and intimidation as opposed to 
non-violence. 

Sir Zulfiquar Mi hoped that the Bill would emerge from the 8eleot Committee 
in a more presentable shape and chastened in spirit. He said that the occasion 
demanded an examination of the situation more dispassionately and calmly 
and the co-operation of the Assembly was most essential for the welfare of tho 
country. 

Mr. JT. C, Neogy opined that the principle underlying the Bill was a substitu- 
tion of the rule by law. Mr. Neogy said that if the Congress bad the same strong- 
hold on the people as before the Ordinances, then the Ordinances had failed and if 
it was less there was no justification for re-enactmcnt. 

20th. SEPTEMBER Mr. K. C. Neogy , continuing his speech to-day, described 
Mr. Churchill as one of the grcal conspirators for Ordinances. Mr. Neogy confessed if 
the Ordinances were withdrawn and Indians were given control of the administra- 
tion, there would be weakening of the terrorist movement. He agreed with Mr. 
James that there was difference between passive resistance and civil disobedience. Tho 
forms which civil disobedience had assumed recently like tempering with public ser- 
vants, boycott of Government servants and utilisation of immature beys for political 
propaganda, required checking in the interests of ordered progress of the country. 
If, in the opinion of the House, the Bill required to be limited in duration, then bo 
assured that the Home Member, with his spirit of political accommodation, would 
agree to any considered proposition. If the House was satisfied that the evil was 
there, then it should take the responsibility for checking it. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim , leader of the Independent Party, said that Sir C. P. Rama- 
swamy Iyer had spoken with an amount of enthusiasm which surprised the 
speaker. The Bill, offended against criminal jurisprudence *ind took 
away the cherished rightB of citizens. He contested the view of 

the Law Member that tne principle of tho Bill was to fight against 

certain manifestations of Civil Disobedience. It was directed against the movement 

itself ; whilst what Government could ask them to consider was merely for power to 
suppress certain acts and not the movement. As regards certain acts, said Sir 

Abaur Rahim, the ordinary law gave them enough power to deal with criminal 
conspiracies, sedition, unlawful assemblies, and there was Section 144. Had not the 
1922 movement been fought with these special powers and with the aid of the ordi- 
nary law ? There might be lacuna in one or two places in the ordinary law, but it 
was sufficient to deal with unlawful acts. Sir Abclar Ruhim emphasised that there 
was no appeal to law against forfeiture of property and the Bill gave powers sod 
privileges to public servants whitU were denied to any other law-binding citizen. He 
added that the bill was highly objectionable and should not be passed. In bis 
opinion constitutional advance was the only remedy for Civil Disobedience. He 
complained that British Government had done nothing to uplift the masses. If. the 
Government had initiated proper measures in that Jirection the demand for political 
power would not have been so insistent at present. Sir Abdur Rahim concluded that 
this was not the sort of law to be accepted by the country and it was not fair on 
the Government’s part to thrust it. 

Sardar Sant Singh stressed that the maintenance of law and order was only a 
secondary function of the Government, the first being public weal. In India the 
reverse has been the case, hence the discontent Sardar Sant Singh said that to give 
power to the Government to crush Civil Disobedience would be to provide more 




Bengal Terrorist Outrage— Adj. Motion 


As the clock struck four Mr. Morgan, the leader of the European group, moved : 
‘This House do now adjourn.” He said that this was not a censure on the Bengal 
Government but intended to show that the Bengal Government had not sufficient 
powers to check terrorist movements of this description. The attack made on Sir 
Alfred Watson when he went out for a drive last evening showed that it was not 
the method of a gangster. 'This is a new method of murderous attack. I do not 
remember in my long experience any attack of that description being made.” The 
Bengal Government was concentrating its activities to suppress Buch crimes. 
He did not see how any other part of the administration was going to function 
successfully so long as such crimes were prevalent in the province. Mr. Morgan 
contended that education in Bengal was not being run satisfactorily. It was a 
matter of investigation whether the Bengal Government should not have more powers 
over schools and colleges in regard to their discipline and administration. ”1 would 
ask the honourable members to read the correspondence between the Government 
and the Calcutta Corporation on the subject. It has been alleged that in the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee there have been persons connected with the terrorist 
movement, persons who have been convicted for a terrorist crime. If this is a fact, I 
would ask the Government to lay those facts before this House. We have heard a 
great deal about the freedom of the Press. Sir Alfred Watson is the Editor of a 
paper well known to us. Is this the freedom of the Press that the editor, merely 
because he voices his opinion which is not palatable to some sections, should be 
shot, if possible murdered ? Is that the freedom of the Press ? Is it not worse than 
the Bill before this House ?” Mr. Morgan quoted from Mahatma Gandhi’s writings 
to the effect that “bo long as these outrages are tolerated publicly and not condem- 
ned in action rather than in speech, and the Government not assisted in bringing 
the offenders to book, these outrages would continue even with self-government or 
with complete independence.” Mr. Morgan added that public opinion and public 
action in this country is a method by which the terrorist crime will be suppressed. 


Mr. Rang a Iyer described the outrage as abnormal and sympathised with the feel- 
ing of Europeans. Sir Alfred Watson, he said, is a friend of the Indian cause and 
an advocate of progressive reforms. Mr. Morgan said : “Don’t go forward with 
reforms for Bengal.” If there were no reforms then they would be thrown into the 
jaws of terrorists. Terrorism could be met only by rousing public opinion. 
Terrorism stood in the way of constitutional growth, but any blocking of reforms 
would mean more terrorism. If there were real reforms then, instead of the Euro- 
pean Home Member putting down the terrorists, it would be Sir Abdullah Suhra- 
wardy or Mr. S. C. Mitra. Let the repressive measures be withdrawn, let Mahatma 
Gandhi, the greatest policeman in the British Empire, be released and with his help 
they could put down terrorism. , ...... 

Sir Mohammed Yakub feared that terrorism which was originally directed against 
officials was rapidly spreading against non-official Europeans and wondered if the 
British Government, who spend more than seventyfive per cent of the revenues on 
military and police, had oeased to function. . 

Mr. B. Dae, as a co-journalist, sympathised with Sir Alfred Watson and asso- 
ciated with Mr. Morgan in condemning terrorism. t J , . . 

Mr. Morgan , feeling satisfied with the attitude of the House, asked leave to with- 
draw the motion and at the same time hoped that the members would discuss the 
situation with the European Group. _ 

The motion was withdrawn and the House adjourned. 
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30 th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly met to-day to conclude the debeto on the 
Ordinance BUI. Mr. Jehangtr If with t, continuing hie speech, said that the pasting 
of this worst piece of legislation would bring the British Government Into contempt. 
He wanted that the British and Indian elements shocld combine to eradicate the evil 
of terrorism. There was the British terrorism in the form of suppression of public 
opinion and there was the Indian terrorism of which they had icoently seen a mani- 
festation. But the present bill was hardly the weapon to put down terrorism. 

Mr. Jothi, declaring himself a non-Coogressman and a non-oommunalist opposed 
the bill, which he described as introducing terror throughout the land and catting 
at the root of liberty and freedom. The Government had made St abundantly dear 
that thry would be influenced only by the method of non-co-operation. Was it not 
after the non-co-operation of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru that they restored the Bound 
Table Conference method ? The Congress had the sympathy of the people through- 
out the country. Speaking from his knowledge of Bombay, be said that those who 
did not sympathise with the Congress still gave funds to the Congress beoansa there 
was a feeling that the Congress was being humiliated and crushed by the Govern- 
ment. The passing of bills like this would only add to that sympathy. Mr. Rtja- 
gopalachari, the chief lieutenant of Mahatma Gandhi, had declared that the Oonmae 
would not stand on prestige if the Government wanted oo-operation. Let, therefore, 
the Government give up these repressive measure and release the politiead prisoners 
and thereby pave the way for conciliation with the people. 

Mr. Shaft Daudi agreed that there were objectionable manifestations of civil 
disobedience which required to be checked, bat the present bill wan not only for the 
present emergency to meet those manifestations hot also for all future activities. 
Hence he could not support the bill as it was. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra regarded the movement as transient. The remedy for the 
disease should be such as not to offend popular opinion. He quoted instances to 
show abuse of power by the police and tne executive authorities in working the 
Ordinances. 

Sir Abdullah Suhrmcardy said that communism, terrorism and civil disobedience 
bad been disturbing the peace and tranquility of India. Civil disobedience was an 
article of faith with Mahatma Gandhi and would not die ao long s he lived. 8ir 
Abdullah opined that Ordinances and firmans were more in keeping with the spirit 
of the East than legislation passed by a legislative assembly. He agreed with Sir 
Mohammad Yaaub ou the danger to the country resulting from the rejection of the 
bill. Sir Abdullah declared that the Ordinances had failed to achieve the objeot ao 
far as terrorism in Bengal was concerned and legislation embodying their provisions 
would make no difference. 

Dr. Dalai said that the (4overnment were compelled to promulgate the. Ordinance* 
for the maintenance of law and order and opined that the bill was required for the 
suppression of a lawless movement and protection of individual liberty. 

Mr. Jadhav was completely opposed to the bill and said the Government were 
anxious to place the hill periAnently on the statute book now as there would be 
no change for such stringent legislation in the future councils. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer strongly criticised the Government policy behind the bill and 
warned the Government that if they did not suitably amend it in the select eom- 
mitt:*, then the real fight would begiu in this house. He took exception to the 
provisions for greater control of the press and said that the Government had no 
justification for going beind the back of the Assembly and issuing the Press Ordi- 
nances, nor for taeir now trying to place it on the statue book as permanent legis- 
lation. The terrorist press could never be suppressed by such legislation because 
the terrorists conducted their propaganda through leaflets and it was difficult to 
trace where they were printed ana by whom. 

As for communism, this was opposed to the very religion and culture of Hindus 
and Muslims. If there was communism from Moscow behind the no-rent campaign 
in the United Provinces, how many taluqdars went in deputation before the Governor? 
As Sir Ramaswami Iyer bad said yesterday, neither the Congress nor ideas could 
be crushed. Only constitutionalism would suffer a set-back u such bills were 




spirit of the Irw in-Gandhi pact. 
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Mr. Baig reply log to the debate, referred to the charm that this bill was intended 
in some way to impede the coming new constitution ana said : 4 That is the last 
thins; we hare in oar mind. What we feel, ou the contrary, is that these powers 
are Intended to restrain the civil disobedience movement as nothing could be more 
disastrous to the new constitution than the success of civil disobedience, which will 
be a deadly blow to the working of any free constitution in future. The leader of 
the Nationalists and others have said that repression is no cure. If by that phrase 
he refers to broad political problems that repression is not a cure for political 
unrest, for politicsl aspirations and for the rising tide of political consciousness, I 
entirely agree with him (applause) and His Majesty’s Government entirely agree 
with urn. Repression in that sense is not, and has never been, our policy, but wc 
must distinguish between concessions to political development and concessions to 
political lawlessness.’ Mr. Haig proceeded to say that those who had contended 
that civil diaobedience was a reaction against an illiberal policy were forgetting what 
had happened during the last two or three years. He recalled Lord Irwin’s 
announcement of November, 1922, about the R. T. G. but in December that year 
the Congress decided to keep away from that conference and to ask for independence 
or the shadow of independence. *1 have always regarded ithat decision as one of 
the tragedies in the recent history of India. Mr. Gandhi has stated in his letter to 
Sir Samuel Hoare that he regarded civil disobedience as an article of faith. It is 
possible that that gives a clue to the action which haB been pursued in the last 
two yean. Whore faith comes in, reason goes out .applause on the Government 
tide of the House) and it may be that Mr. Gandhi has been hypnotised by the 
previous success of a particular method. But in my judgment we must prove to 
the people that civil disobedience is not the panacea for political problems. We 
moat show that it ia a discredited political weapon and we must endeavour to 
break it/ Mr. Haig contended that rather than these powers rousing popular 
bitterness, they had quite the contrary effect ss was showu by the past nine months' 
experience, when even more drastic powers had been in operation. He did not 
agree that civil disobedience had collapsed, but maintained that if the powers were 
used with caution and moderation they might be able in a comparatively short 
time to tee the end of the civil disobedience movement, but if they weakened there 
might be a further revival. Replying to the Question why the bill had been brought 

lu/n«. «||* Uaiiia Mr n.irr a.id • *Ii i, olaa i* arKat hor ora lilra it. r.r 

not, it ia our ' constitutional duty, if wc want to get these powers, 

to put our bill before the Houbj and ask them to grant these powers. 

The principle of the bill is to counteract certain definite manifestations of 
civil disobedience. Our object is to keep these in check.’ As regards the sugges- 
tion that the Government should show an accommodating spirit in the select com- 
mittee, Mr. Haig said : ‘We would not fail to meet in a fair way fair argumeot, 
but I must make it dear that the Government would not be prepared to accep, as 
fulfilling the object of this bill, any pale shadow of the provisions which we have 
inserted. (Applause.) We must be satisfied that the efficacy of the essential powers 
Is not impaired. Within that limitation we are perfectly prepared to argue the 
matter out whether certain powers are widely drafted ana arrive at a satisfactory 
solution/ 

The motion of Mr. Sadiq Hasan for circulation by January was put and rejected 
without a division. A motion for circulation by Nov. 7 was put and (ejected by 
fi3 votes to 32, and the motion of Mr. Haig for a select committee was carried by 
64 votes to 32. The House then adjourned till the 7th. November. 


Special Scion— New Delhi, 7th. November 1932 

Debate on the Ottawa Agreement 

The special session of the Legislative Assembly summoned to consider the Ottawa 
agreement and the Ordinance Bill opened at New Delhi on the 7th. November 1932 . 

Sir Joseph Bkor e moved the following resolution “This Assembly accepting 
the trade agreement made by the Government of India with His Majestv’s Govern- 
ment lu the United Kingdom which was signed at Ottawa on August 20 and the 
supplementary agreement regarding iron and steel contained in the correspondence 
between Six George Rainy and Sir Horace Wilson, dated Sept 22, recommends to 
the Governor-General In Council that he do introduce in the Indian Legislature 
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al the earliest possible moment such legislative measures as may be nrnonssrj to 
give effect to toe agreement iu question/' 

Moving tlm resolution. Sir Joseph Bhore, Commerce Member, began by appealing 
to the House for an unbiassed and unprejudiced examination of toe results of the 
recent Imperial Economic Conference so far as they concerned India. He assured 
the House that so far as the Government of IndiA and their lotogation were oonoemed. 
they were dominated by one ides and one idea alone, namely, to place India ana 
India's interests before everything else and he claimed that in the agreement whieh 
had been arrived at this idea had been fulfilled. He set three general questions 
which covered the whole field nnd then proceeded to furnish replies to them. These 
questions were firstly, 4 whv did wc go to Ottawa V secondly, ‘what exactly did we 
got at Ottawa f, and thirdly, ‘why should wc accept the agreement V. 

Taking the first of these questions, he traced the changes in the fiscal policy of 
the United Kiugdom and drew attention to the fundamental ohangea which had 
taken place in that policy early this year. The Import Duties Act placed the fiscal 
relations of the United Kingdom and the empire countries on an entirely altered 
basis. As a result of this change India was faced with a new situation. She could 
either have ignored the consequences of the Import Duties Act or she could have 
entered into a discussion of a possible trade agreement with the United Kingdom 
and thus avert such consequences to her trade ns might in tho normal course have 
been expected to follow the imposition of British tariffb. The Government of India 
chose the lutter alternative. 

Having regard to possible losses to India’s export trade through the new British 
duties, he maintained that no Government could possibly have refused to enter into 
negotiations consistently with its duty to safeguard the interests of tho country. 
He pointed out that it wa9 impossible, in view of the conditions of the problem, at 
this stage to arrive at a mathematical calculation of even approximate accuracy. 
But while he would not attempt to guess at any figures of possible losses, wo would 
try to satisfy the House through an examination of a few typical commodities how 
real and substantial was the gain to India’s trade offered by the new fiscal policy 
of the United Kingdom. Sir Joseph then proceeded to state a few typical instances, 
namely commodities in which the chief competitors were the colonies and the protec- 
torates, commodities like lac whereiu though India possessed a virtual monopoly yot 
she ran the risk of losing her trade through the competition of substitutes. 

Lastly he took the case of tea, the largest single item of export to the United 
Kingdom amounting in value to about £20,000,000 annually. In the case of tea he 
asserted that without preference the industry might possibly have been set on a path 
of irretrievable disaster. In regard to the theument that the British Government would 
not have allowed the interests of the British planters to Buffer, he pointed out that 
such an argumeut might equally apply to the dominions and thus would have r du- 
ccd the new British fiscal policy to one great bluff— an absurd assumption. 

The Commerce Member then pointed out the disaster to the industry of India 
which could uot stand equal competition with Java in the lower grades and could 
uot face preference on Ceylon tea. If India were excluded from it, it meant not only 
disaster to British capital but to a considerable amount of Indian capital auu 
Indian labour and to the country generally. He gave, as an instance, the fact that 
statistics of expenditure of tea companies showed that some of them Bpcnt no less 
t'lau 72 per cent of their gross e&rningB in the country. The Government, therefore, 
could not possibly look with equanimity on the disaster overtaking the tea industry 
of India. He also pointed out that whether, as critics had estimated, India’s loss of 
trade would amouut to 8 or 10 crorcs if they hod refused to enter negotiations for a 
trade agreement or, as he believed, would have beeu infinitely more, the Government 
could not have possibly allowed that Iobb of trade nor could they have refused to 
avert the blow involved for the agricultural and industrial classes of the country. 

He pointed out that no less than 16 foreign countries bad, as a result of the Im- 
port Duties Act, asked the United Kingdom to enter iuto reciprocal trade 
agreements and he argued that this fact was presumptive evidence that the 
consequences of the new British fiscal po 1: cy could not possibly have been ignored 
M hostile critics obviously would have wished the Government of India U> do. 

The Commerce Mem ber tb^n went ou to give a brief summary of what exactly 
were the preferences which were proposed to he given to Great Britain and what 
India would get in return. Iu regard to the former, he laid special stress on Im- 
poi«p*tt limitations to the grant of preference under shcdule F, which had the effect of 
carrying out the accepted natioua! economic and iuduatrial policy, which was to ad- 

17 
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mit lor certain national reasons certain categories of articles of free or at exception- 
ally low rates. He emphasised the fact that this was not a question of imperial 
preference bat a plain business proposition, and showed that 55 per cent, of India’s 
import would still be oatside the scheme of preferences. 

He then proceeded to rebat the criticism to the effect that the preferences which 
India had received were of little or no value. He took a few typical instances and 
showed to the Assembly the preferences in respect of articles like vegetable oils, oil- 
seeds and rice. As regards the preferences exchanged between India and the colonial 
empire, he said that while they might not yield great resalts at once, they held ont 
a promise of considerable development in future in tho market for Indian 
manufactured goods like cotton piecegoods, yarn, iron and steel in those 
areas. 

The Commerce Member finally turned to the question why the sgreement should 
be accepted and replied to certain arguments that had been advanced in favour of 
rejecting the agreement. These arguments were merely baBed on two grounds : first- 
ly, that the losses accruing from a possible failure to enter into a trade agreement 
were not likely to be heavy and, secondly, that the preference given by India far 
exceeded those which she would get in return. In regard to the first. Sir Joseph 
Bhore pointed out that even on the showing of hostile critics trade of considerable 
magnitude was involved, and India could not possibly have lightly afforded the loss 
of uat trade. As regards the attempt to evalute the preferences, be pointed out that 
little reliance should be placed on attempts to arrive at accurate mathematical esti- 
mates at this stage. All that could be said was that jtrima facie both parties Btood to 
gain from the agreement, but that if, us a result of actual experience over a period 
of time— and this was the ouly reliable guide— India found that she hnd made a 
mistake and that her anticipations had not, having regard to the growth of her 
trade, materialized, if the price paid was too high or the loss occurring from the 
action of foreign customers outweighed the benefits from the agreement, then, os it 
was open to Great Britain, so it was open to India to terminate the agreement at 
fix months’ notice. He claimed that a fairer or more reasonable proposition could 
not have been placed before the House. 

Dr. Ziauddik’8 Amendment. 

Dr. Ziauddin was the first non-official to speak on the resolution of Sir Joseph 
Bhore. Dr. Ziauddin moved an amendment that for the original resolution the 
following be substituted :— 

“That the Ottawa trade agreement between India and other countries of the 
British Empire be referred for scrutiny and report to a committee of the Assembly 
consisting of Str Joseph Bhore. Dr. I). B. Meek, Sir Hari Siugh Gour. Mr. 
Shanmukham Chetty, Mr. B. Das, Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. Sitarama Raju, Haji 
Abdullah Haroon, Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan. Mr. G. Morgan. Mr. Yntnin Khan aud 
the mover with power to co-opt not more than six specialists including persons 
interested in industries affected by the agreement and to avoid dislocation in trade, 
this Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council not to introduce the 
bill to amend the Indian Tariff Act (1894) till the report ol the committee has been 
adopted by tho Assembly.” 

The amendment further requested the Governor-General in Council to urge on 
the British Government to suspend the operation of the import Duties Act till the 
Assembly had givon its decision on the agreement. 

He said that for a thorough scrutiny of such a controversial subject the Assembly 
was not the proper body. Such work could be doue better aud with more advantage 
in a committee as suggested in his amendment. 

Quoting figures the speaker showed that England and not India was in greater 
need of protection and wanted the Government to tell the House how tho Ottawa 
agreement would affect the unfavourable balance of trade of the country. He held 
toe need of India was the fixing of prices at a slightly higher level but the Ottawa 
agreement would lower them still further. Dr. Ziauddin also wished for informa- 
tion as to how the agreement affected Indian trade with countries outside the British 
Empire. Personally, no was not opposed to the agreement but felt dubious of its 
advantages when India eoald not compete with Australian wheat in the Indian mar- 
ket. He, therefore, urged for full opportunities for examining the agreement which 
would be possible under this amendment 
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Mr. B. Dab’s Amendment 

Ur. B. Dai moved an amendment urging, (a) India was not prepared to 
consider any proposal for reciprocal trade benefits with the United Kingdomtill she 
wss not given responsible self-government and (b) to convey to the Colonial empire 
that no trade agreement would be entered into or tariff concessions granted to any 
Colony which did not concede to Indians settled in their territory equal rights of 
citisenship. * 1 

Mr. Das said the whole country was in a mood of cooperation with England 
but on equal terms as partners, and not as a subject race* He regretted that Indian 
delegates forgot this political aspect of the case. The speaker quoted from the 
Fiscal Commissions’ Report that the principle of reciprocity in trade with England 
zzn\& only be considered when India stood on equal footing with the other members 
of the empire and India cannot accept the principle of Imperial preference till she 
enjoyed full responsible Government and an agreement was made by the elected 
representatives of India’. These conditions, he said, were lacking in the case of 
India. The speaker lodged a protest against the assertion that India had acoepted 
the principle of discriminating protection as operative in the case of steel and cotton 
industries. He asserted that India had not been a party to any such policy. 

Mil Sitarama Raju’s Amendment. 

Mr. Sitarama Raju moved the next amendment which wanted examination of 
the agreement by the Tariff Board before the same was accepted by the Assembly. 
He claimed that those who signed the agreement on behalf of India were re- 
presentatives of the Government of India which was not responsible to Indians but 
to the British Government. It was essential that the Houbo should have been 
placed in a position to examine fully the agreement but this had not been done. 
This was one aspect of his demand the other being the recommendation of the 
Fiscal Commission which stated that before the principle of Imperial preference was 
accepted by India it Bhould be referred to the Tariff Board. Mr. Raju, disputed 
the assertion that the agreement could be terminated very easily by six months’ 
notice. He wanted the House to realise that it could only be done by an act of 
the Indian Legislature which meant its passing by the Assembly, the Council of 
State and assent by the Governor-General. Their experience of the Council of State 
had not been very bappy in the past and he was not very optimistic about the 
future constitution with a Conservative majority in Parliament. He held that once 
the agreement was entered into attempts to terminate it would be met by statements 
that such attempts were likely to disturb price levels and the budgetary position of 

Government. Mr. Raju contended that India’s trade relations with foreign countries 

were totally ignored at Ottawa. The statement of Sir Joseph Bhore that 10 foreign 
countries were seeking terms with his Majesty's Government would only show that 
they could not Bay what the Indian position would be after those agreements. 

8th. NOVEMBER Mr. Arthur Moore , leader of the European group, 
was the first to speak on the Ottawa agreement to-day. At, the 

outset he emphasised the fact that the Assembly members themselves 
felt responsibility in the matter and that there was no question of certi- 

fication or any other process which could be restored to by Government, as had 
happened in the past when certain decisions were taken by the Assembly by v way 
of a political gesture. He opined that the Ottawa agreement would result iu a 
greater volume of trade throughout the world aud enable it to recover from the 
present economic depression. While supporting the principle of the agreement he 
wished it to be understood that the European group reserved the right of criticism 
in regard to detail of the Tariff Bill. There was the definite and decisive fact, pro- 
ceeded Mr. Arthur Moore, that Great Britain had changed her policy from free 
trade partly because of the example of her own Dominions and India and partlyalso 
because after the war France refused reparations from Germany in the form of goods 
and services and America similarly refused to accept payment of the war debts in 
goods and services. Hence, they found that all Governments were being compelled 
to balance their budgets by attempting to dimmish the margin between imports and 
exports aud Britain had decided to put into operation the Import Duties Act from 
the 15th instant In so far as it was a retaliatory measure, it was ehiefly aimed at 
foreign manufacturers who competed with British manufacturers. Dominions had, 
however, urged a right to ask tnat as they belonged to the empire they should be 
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shown special preference, espeiolly in order to provide an economic link within the 
Britiah empire. It was striking that no part of the empire had suggested that it 
was either not profitable or desirable to enter into that agreement. And Mr. De 
Valera, even in hie latest taxation to save Ireland from economic difficulties, had 
been oareful to give a preferential rate to great Britain and the Dominloue and still 
hoped that Ireland would be included in the Ottawa system of preference whatever 
hie quarrel about land annuities might be. The idea that England's difficulties were 
India’s opportunity seemed to be fundamentally incorrect. This was an attempt at 
world recovery from the great depression which had overtaken all countries including 
India, add if we decided to take no part in it we must be prepared to see our trade 
and commerce run in narrow and sandy channels instead of as a great river full at 
all seasons, winding safely to the sea. 

Mr. B. N. Mura failed to understand the object of the Government for so 
much hurry on the question. He wondered what would be the fate of India's vast 
export trade with other foreign countries, if imperial preference was accepted. The 
•poker pleaded for the postponement of decision pending the consideration of the 
whole question by an expert committee. 

Mr. A . Boa quoted a largo number of extracts from the opinions of leading 
Indian merchants and associations against the agreement. 

Mr. & C. Sen referred to jute and lac, which were tho monopoly of India, 
being included in the agreement and said that there was absolutely no justification 
for toe Government’s inordinate hurry in dealing with such a vital question. He 
recommended that the usual practice of referring such questions to the Tariff Board 
was a better course at present. Concluding, Mr. Sen complained that a similar 
opportunity was not given to India’s delegates as in the case of the delegates of the 
Dominions and Colonies. 

Mr. Jagannath Aggarwal asked what advantage would India get by losing her 
foreign customers sod providing opportunity to England to import cheaper Indian 
raw produce and then ship them to foreign countries. He held that the House was 
not asking too much when it wanted tho matter to be examined by the Tariff Board, 
for the policy was one that would bind the future generations. England had taken 
years of expert enquiry and study before launching on the new fiscal policy, while 
India was being rushed into it without a detailed examination by experts. He held 
that the argument that tho agreement could be terminated at six months’ notice 
should not mislead the House. Once the agreement was endorsed various trade in- 
terests would grow from it and the trade would be so diverted that it would be di- 
fficult to change that course later. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer opposed tho agreement as he feared that it would act like a 
boomerang on India, if agreed to. Foreign countries might retaliate against India. 
India haa several foreign countries as customers of her produce. So a purely trade 
view of the agreement should be taken and voted upon. Taking the iron and steel 
industry, to which the Assembly had not hesitated to grant protection in order to 
place that Indian industry on a level with that of other countries, the Ottawa agree- 
ment would cripple its development. Why should steel bars under a pretext be 
exported to England to be converted into galvanised sheets and why not that pro- 
oess be further developed here ? If the rest of the world was excluded from the 
economic agreement the capacity of that world for purchase would be lowered and 
the depression would become deeper. His quarrel with the Indian delegation was 
that they had bungled in tho choice of articles for preference like jute and tea in 
which India enjoyed a monopoly. 

Mr. A . Boon hoped the Commerce Member would not grudge to accede to the 
wishes of the Opposition who only pleaded for sufficient time to consider the ques- 
tion. He asked what was the huny while the Commerce Member himself had said 
that the Britiah Imports Act would not come into operation before November 15. 
Even if it waa otherwise, India being the biggest market for Britiah goods could 
essily ask for time. Referring to the tea industry, Mr. Hood held that it was en- 
tirely in the hands of foreigners and there was not mueh gain for India. Concluding; 
the speaker said If once the agreement was accepted it would be difficult to rescind 
it after passing through the upper House. 

9th. NOVEMBER Mr. Skmnmukkam Ckettg , the Indian delegate to Ottawa led 
tbs debate to-day amidst cheers and made a speech lasting for forty minutes in which 
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he attempted to remote what he said mere genuine misapprehensions and misconeep- 
tton* He i«&It with the subject showing first the historical background, then tno 
aims kept before them by the delegation and the economic value of toe agreement and 
ended by giving a fighting reply to the Federation of Indian Chambers and accus- 
ing Prof. Vakfl of being ignorant in his criticism of the Ottawa Agreement. Mr. 
Chetty claimed that from 1003 to 1930 the Government of India's policy had been 
not to participate in any general sebemo of Imperial preference* Ho defined 
Imperial preference as understood in the past and added : *That policy of Imperial 
preference is as dead as Queen Anne (Government side appluusc). The question we 
faced was whether it was not possible by mutual reciprocal tariff preferences to 
improve the trade of different parts of the empire and thus to help ultimate world 
trade recovery. Mr. Chetty said the delegation's report had born criticised for their 
remark that the question before them was what India stood to lose. Mr. Chetty, 
said that the remark was put to justify India's participation in the Conference, 
(Hear, hear.) and not to justify the agreement whose claim for acceptance was that 
it would lead either to tnc retention of the existing trade or an expansion of trade. 
It had been said both on the floor of the House and outside that India hod 
nothing to gain by preference on raw jute. Mr. Chetty said r 'My answer is thAt 
no preference lias been secured for raw jute under the agreement/ 

Continuing, Mr. Chetty said Unit the uim they hna in view was to secure trade 
in the United Kingdom capturablc by Iudia from foreign countries. He ndded : ‘But 
as a businessman I know I can not get something for nothing, hut in considering 
what we were prepared to give in return, wc had to keep m view firstly, that cus- 
toms is our chief source of revenne. secondly, the policy of discriminating protection 
and thirdly, that it is in the national interest to import certain cheap commodities. 
We succeeded in keeping up to the very lost our attitude and w a have guaranteed 
to British imports only n certain margin of preference and with regard to our 
protected industries we did not yield one inch. Our pleading was such a tremendous 
success that in the end the British delegation was forced to admit not merely that 
our contention was correct but that our policy of discriminating protection was 
snch that other Dominions might well opy it (Applause). 

Mr. Chetty next referred to the economic value of the agreement. He said he 
had no answer for an argument; like that advanced by Mr. B. l)an that nothing 
should be done in such a sphere till India had free institutions but the agreement 
should be considered on merits by those who were Interested in the expansion 
of India's export trade without retrading her industrial progress. He said that in 
the case of the ten industry the consideration that prevailed with him was that it 
had about five crorcs of Indian capital invested in it, that it provided employment 
to a million and that its ruin would lead to the financial breakdown of I be provinces 
of Bengal and Assam. 'I did not wish to cut my own nose to spite the face of 
Britishers. (Applause.)’ In the case of this industry preference would enable them 
only to retain the present market in the United Kingdom ngainst serious competi- 
tion from Java ana (’ey Ion. In the case of other commodities it would lead to an 
expansion of trade. He said England taught yearly 9 million worth of vegetable 
oil of which India supplied only one tier cent, and Ceylon three per cent, and the 
rest was supplied by non-Empire countries. ‘Here is a British market of incalcul- 
able value to be. captured by 15 per cent., preference. .Similarly, the United Kingdom 
buys only 20 per cent of rice from us and with 50 per cent, ntl valorem preference 
on rice wc have an immense market to capture. Wo have the capacity to enlarge 
our production so that it will not be a case of diversion of trade but of expansion. 

Mr. Chetty said those who argued that tho agreement would mean a death -knell 
to industries flourishing under a revenue tariff forgot that there was nothing to pre- 
vent their moving such amendments to tho tariff schedule as would retain the 
present duty on British goods and raise it by a further ten . per cent, against 
foreign goods. He had not yet come across any constructive criticism. *Wc might 
have committed an error of judgment, hut toll us where.’ . 

Mr. Chetty finally dealt with his critics, of whom he selected the Federation of 
Indian Merchants' Chamber which he suid was supposed to represent an Indian com- 
mercial body. Mr. Chetty said : ‘This Federation consists of a clique of super-patriots 
who have so far identified themselves with the interests of India that their own personal 
interests and the interests of India have become synonymous terms. (Laughter and 
applause from Government side). Naturally when they examine the agreement they 
apply the criterion, they arc familiar with— Is it going to benefit them personally 7 
ana as they find it docs not, they come to the conclusion that India cannot be bene- 
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fitted.’ Mr. Chetty next dealt with Mr. Vaktl’e pamphlet which had been adopted by the 
Federation on the ground that the Government bad not issued a communique 
controverting the figures given in that book. “May I enquire if Mr. Vakil says the 
population of India is 750 millions and the Govern merit of India does not issue a 
communique contradicting it, the Federation will take it that the population is what 
Mr. Vakil says” ? (Laughter and applause on Government side). Mr. Chetty said that 
Mr. Vakil had made an error in respect of linseed and also about cotton piecegoods. 
Whereas British imports in these 1st ter had fallen from 33 crores in 1929-30 to 
12 crores in 1930 3k and to 8 crores in the succeeding year, Mr. Vakil estimates 
that the British would capture a market worth 30 crores. Then again Mr. Vakil 
hod included in the list various goods of the value of crores on which preference 
had not been given. 

1 hold. Sir, that a great deal of the criticism indulged in is positively engineered. 
My friends in Bombay want 25 per cent, preference against Lancashire and a 
prohibitive duty against Japan, yet when we honestly do something to get an 
advantage to tne primary producer, they decry this as of no value to India. 

'We entered Ottawa m an atmosphere of mist and gloom. We concluded the 
Conference in bright, cheerful sunshine.’ (Applause). 

Deican Bahadur Rangachariar congratulated the Government on having this 
brilliant an [mid advocacy but wished that Mr. Chetty had not questioned other 
people’s motives and imported heat. Mr. Rangachariar thought it was an irony of 
late that when they got an Indian Commerce Member for the first time, he should 
be required to support such an agreement as was before the House. They could 
not forget the relative positions of the countries which hod entered the agreement. 
India since the days of speaker’s boyhood hod grown from 200 to 350 million in 
population. They must not also forget that agriculturists were still committed to 
primitive methods and that the expansion of agricultural products required capital 
enterprise and many co-relating industries which did not exist. 

Proceeding Mr. Rangachariar warned that before embarking on preferential 
tariffs, they must make sure that they did not rnn a great risk and that the policy 
of preference hod the support of the Indian legislature. The Assembly had already 
granted preference to Britain. Were they satisfied that the results had been good ? 

In regard to this agreement Sir Joseph Bhore was not so emphatic as Mr. 
Chetty regarding the benefits that would accrue to India. In fact Mr. Chetty had 
given the go-bye to para 18 of his own report by saying that the language therein 
meant that the Government of India wanted to take part in the Ottawa Conference. 
Looking at the volume of trade for which preference was given Mr. Rangachariar 
could not but regard it as heavy. 

Britain had in recent years been losing ground in the Indian market but the 
decision of linking the rupee with sterling was one of the factors which enabled 
Britain to rehabilitate herself. Over 90 crores of solid gold of the poor Indian left 
this country. It was a criminal act of the Government to have allowed this to 
occur under their very eyes. What was the return which India got for this help 
which she gave to Britain ? And now in connection with the next constitution 
they talked of safeguards. Mr. Benthal went to England and demanded safeguards. 
Dia he mean to include Indian tea ? No, the English people were more cunning 
than Indians and Mr. Chetty in the imperial atmosphere of Ottawa entered into a 
agreement with England with the result that if that agreement was adopted, they 
would be handing down to future a burden without the opportunity of developing 
the industries for their benefit. They were really taking an unknown risk in being 
asked to ratify the agreement. India exported more to other countries than Britain 
while Britain sent to India more than she was prepared to accept in goods. 

Would not this agreement disturb that trade with foreign countries which was 
to India’s benefit ? Take oil seeds. England only took 13 per cent, of India’s oil 
seeds and the rest was sent to other countries. Moreover, what about starting 
more oil mills in this country ? Then about brass, copper and other such articles. 
Even here India was importing and the English exporter not only exported but also 
came to this country as a manufacturer. Had the British Government entered into 
a similar agreement with the other Colonies ? India had not been placed on an 
equal footing in the empire. 

Mr. Chetty, interrupting, informed that India had a belter bargain than most 
other Dominions under the Ottawa Agreement. 
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Mr, JUmgaekanar : My friend can congratulate himself on it, but it will ha 
injurious to the interests of India as I risaalise it Has my friend thought of the 
Indian consumer ? Already we heard of diminished returns. Bst^s^meots had 
practically stopped and perktps the ten per oent eat would now be sought to he 
restored. I expect the Finance Member to come up in March and ask os to vote 
sefoal taxation proposals and to increase the tariff on foreign goods and diminish 
the tariff on British goods. To what extent of imports India would give preferen c e 
was not known. 


Mr, Chetty informed that out of 258 crores of imports, they had agreed to give 
preference to 58 crores only. 

Mr. Rangachariar : That would be the last straw on the camel's back. I am 
proud to belong to the British empire but in my political bargain with Britain I 
had this commercial weapon left and by this Ottawa Ageeement that is also gone. 
We here are not super-patriots. We are but colleagues of Mr. Chetty. No one can 
say he has a monopoly of wisdom, but Mr. Chetty cannot find oue publicist nor 
economist to support his agreement.’ Mr. Rangachariar concluded by quoting 
textualiy a resolution passed by the citizens of Madras against the agreement 


Dr. Meek , Director General of Commercial intelligence replied to some of the 
Opposition’s arguments. He said the Tariff Board was a body that merely examined 
the question of protection for industries and not tariff changes. Ou the other hand, 
the delegation was the strongest that ever represented India. (Applause) and baa 
spent four sod a half months examining the subject. Any further enquiry would 
simply repeat the work already done. He assured the House that there would bo 
no fear of foreign countries retaliating. They must import cheap raw material. 


Mr. Sant Singh : The same argument applies to Britain. 

Dr. Meek said that India had already enjoyed preferences for eight months without 
giving anything in return and the statistics for this period showed that in 20 
out of 27 goods whereon preference had been given to India, exports from India to 
the United Kingdom had increased, while in the case of nou-orcfcrcutial items, exports 
hod increased only in four out of nine items. 

Mr. Rangachariar : What is the highest rise ? 

Dr. Meek. — From 15 to 34 per cent. Indian pig iron would particularly benefit 
from the scheme. Concluding Dr. Meek said : This India agreement is to my mind 
the best bargain of all and my only criticism of it is that it does not tie up tho 
United Kingdom for more than six months, t Applause). 

Sir Abdur Rahim , leader of the Independent party, said that Dr. Meek had failed 
to answer satisfactorily Mr. Bant Sindh’s interruption. Unless India bought from 
foreign countries, they would not be in a position to buy from India and them 
would be diminution and not expansion of trade. Sir Abdur Rahim said his 
greatest grievance was regarding the procedure adopted by the Government of Iodla 
with regard to its delegation’s work. The speaker read out Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s 
speech showing that whereas in the case of England and the Dominions either side 
had sent to the other a preliminary list showing the items on which they would 
like to have preference) the Indian delegation was supplied this list only on its 
arrival in London. ‘This put our delegation at a fatal disadvantage. They had no 
opportunity like the Dominion delegates of discussing the provisional lists with 
business interests in ludia. That is the reason why Mr. Chetty and Haji Abdulla 
Haroon find themselves in absolute isolation both iu this country and iu this Honso 
(Opposition applause.) The list was prepared by the Government of India and I 
take it that the Government of India being a subordinate Government prepared the 
list in consultation with the India Office who must have discussed the matter with 
the trade department of the British Govern mcuL Our delegates were thus presented 
with a fait accompli. 

Sir Alan Parsons said that the Government of India were in eorapieve agreement 
with the speech of Sir George Schuster on tho agreement. Personally he was convinced 
that the benefits accruing to India wore large and substantial. On the basis of a 
fair and honest csti.i ate it might bo found that ludia s revenues would not be 
affected, nor consumers’ interests adversely affected. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan asked the House to think twice More adopting the agree- 
ment. This was all tho more necessary when the bulk of Indian qpunou was oppoa- 
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id to ft He waned everybody egainet repercusstons.of preference which he thought 
would only lead to letaliatioo by other foreign countries. Mr. Xhampan supported 
a eoeiplete enquiry by Indian eaperto. 

Mr. Z>. K. Lahiri Ckaudkwy deprecated Mr. Ghetty playing the second fiddle to the 
Government ud the European group and pointed out that none except officials and 
Esao peans cheered his speech this morning. Whatever may be the differences ol 
flew, penooally he considered this pact would prove disastnms to the country. It 
would be better if the advice of Indian experts was taken into account before any 
deeWon was reached. 

10th. NOVEMBER t— In the Assembly to-day after a full dress all parties agreed 
to have a Committee consisting of fifteen of which seven would lie from tho Govern* 
ment and seven from the Opposition side snd one neutral President, all being mem- 
bers Of the House, to examine the Ottawa Agreement and hear witnesses and report 
by November 21 till which date tho Tariff Bill would not be introduced. The following 
compromise amendment which was unanimously adopted, was moved by Sir Hart 
Smgh Oour 

“That for the original resolution the following be substituted that the Trade Agree- 
ment made at Ottawa between Indian and British delegations be referred for scrutiny 
and report to a committee of the Assembly consisting of Sir Joseph Bhore, Sir Alan 
Persons, Mr. 8. Ghetty, Seth Abdulla Haroon, Mr. F. E\ James, Mr. Yamin Khan, 
Or. De Bonce, Mr. B. Das, Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer, Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. H. P. 
Mody, Dr. Zianddia Ahmed, Mr. Sitharama Raju, Nawab Sir Zulfiquarali Khan and 
Sir flieri Singh Gonr, and wiih instructions to report by the 21st November 1932 
and that farmer consideration of the resolution moved by Sir Joseph Bhore on 
Monday, the 7th November and tho amendment thereon be postponed until the 
report of the committee has been .presented to the Assembly.” 

^ F urt her discussion wss accordingly postponed and the House adjourned till 


Dabwta on the Ordinance Bill 

14th. NOVEMBER r— Jfr. Haig occupied half an hour to-day in moving for 
consideration of the Bill to supplement the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages 
Act. Under Clause 5 of the Bill the High Court would have no power to entertain 
applications in revisiou. The Home Member emphasised that an appeal was 
provided from sentences of Special Magistrates and therefore no substantial injustice 
could be felt. Mr. Haig alluded to thoreecnt manifestations of the terrorist movement 
and mid that judged from the facts there was no warrant for saying that if self- 
government was given, these terrorists would become ordinary citizens with merely 
nationalist tendencies. “On the other hand,” he said, “there was enough evidence to 
•how that terrorists did not believe in the constitutional progress of the country but 
were out for an armed revolution and that they had turned for their model from 
Ireland to Russia. One of the latest leaflets issued by terrorist organisation condemned 
the Congress as a body of the rich and practically dismissed those who did not agree 
with the terrorist policy os traitors. Blood-thirsty threats were uttered agaiust 
those who opposed them.” 

Sir Hari Bingh Oour raised a point of order that the proposed Clause 5 of the Bill 
would recreate the anomaly removed in 1923 inasmuch as the power of superinten- 
dence veited in High Courts by the Government of India Act, Section 107, would 
be taken away in respect of noa-charteccd High Courts, while leaving it unaffected 
In respect of chartered courts. 

The Resident held that the Law Member had admitted that the Section, as it 
stood, entrenched -on 8ection 107 of the Government of India Act, and to that 
extent he ruled it out of order. 

18th. NOVEMBER Reviewing to-day the changes made in the Ordinance Bill 
hv the Meet Committee, Mr. Haig said that they had limited the Bill to three years 
wule Government’s original view was to put no limit “Wc hope that by the *ud 
of three yean tho futility of waste of efitrt and injury to the country, both moral 
•ad economic,* cattsod by the Civil Dieobedieaee movement will have been Tally nppre 
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dated. Ip any cate, within three years we hope that the neoeaaity as to the continu- 
ance of these provisions will lie in other hands than ours.’ 1 

Ur. Lalehand Navalrai , supporting both the amendments for circulation and 
recommittal to the Select Committee, warned the Government against their policy, 
which was alienating sympathies of those, who were still opposed to Civil Disobe- 
dience. The Government should take the opportunity by the forelock and a policy 
of conciliation. He assured that everybody was reaay for it. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer concentrated a great deal on the Press provisions of the Bill, 
and put in a spec : al plea that peaceful picketing was an elementary right which 
should never be taken away, especially as this country had no tariff freedom and 
picketing was the only weapon to fight against this country being dumped by foreign 
goods under the Ottawa Agreement. He urged his side not to practise dilatory 
motions but to have a straight fight and bury the Bill. 


16th. NOVEMBER s— Mr. Rangachariar , in course of his speech to-day, charac- 
terised the measure as vicious, uncalled for and most mischievous and asked the 
House to reject the measure in toto without resorting to dilatory motions. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said that Govern in cn I 'm view was that “as a state of war 
prevailed in this country, it is justifiable on the part of Government to ask and 
utilise powers for war waging against Congress. We, who do not subscribe to Con- 
gress policy, would not have any sort of law which was calculated to suppress the 
liberties of the people generally/’ 

Mr. A . Hoon, supporting rc-cirrulalion, said that renewed repressive measures 
had reduced the administration of justice to a more farce. Thu repressive mea- 
sures instead of improving the matters were only aggravating the malady. 

The House then adjourned till the 21st. 


21st. NOVEMBER : — Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh,' resuming the debate to-day, stressed 
the fact that peaceful persualion or pcaccfni picketing wan a method recognised 
throughout the world and it should not be made penal. As regards provisions 
relating to the press, Mr. Siagli referred to the Madras Government’s objectiou 
to the publication of photos of nationalist leaders and said that it was abuse of 
powers given under the ordinance. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour critically examined the Bill from the point 
of view of constitutional history. The speaker warned the House 
that there was great difference between the Ordinance and the Bill. 
Under the Ordinance, Government was responsible for promulgating them 
and for the legality or otherwise of that measure. The Bill, when it became 
an Act, would be administered under their name and policemen making lathi charges 
in future might say that it was in accordance with the provisions of lie Bill which 
was enacted with the concurrence of elected members of the Central Legislature. He, 
therefore, warned the members whether they were prepared to give unlimited powers 
in the hands of the executive of Provinces. 

Mr. if. G. Haig , Home Member, replying to ihc debate said s “The Bill is 
directed against Lhe Civil Disobedience movement. This movemeut is designed to 
paralyse the Government and in the course of its activities endeavours to intimidate 
and coerce those individuals who do not agree with the Congress. 

The House then divided on Mr. Sndiq Hasan's motion for eireiilation of the 
Bill with the result that the amendment was rejected by Gi against 40 votes. 

Finally, the House divided on the Home Mcmlwr’s motion that the Bill, as re- 
ported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. The result was that 
ti3 votes were cast in favour of consideration and 39 against it. 

Clause 2 Discussed 

22nd. NOVEMBER s— The House discussed to-day seven amendments moved to 
clause 2 of the Bill. The object of this Clause was to prevent dissuasion from enlist- 
ment in military, naval, air or police service. All amendments were aimed at 
lessening the rigours of this provision. 

Of the amendments one was by Mr. 5. C. Mitra for reducing the maximum 
sentence of imprisonment from a year to three months. He said that since the 
beginning of the Civil Disobedience movement there had not been any single case of 
such offences. It was uu reasonable ou mere imaginary grounds to possess such ex- 
traordinary powers. 

18 
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Mr. Jadhav felt that if there was danger ofpeople dissuading recruits to the 
army, there should be a permanent provision in the Army Act. A temporary provi- 
sion in the Bill before the House would not serve the purpose. He also objected to 
the clause as it was vague and liable to abuses. 

Mr. 2L Of. 22b*?,?opposing, pointed out that the offender was not liable to be 
punished to the maximum period in every case, and the Magistrates had been given 
enough discretion to decide tbe period of sentence. 

Bar. Mitra's amendment was put to vote and lost. 

Mr. Jadhav moved that for the words “one year” the words “six months” be subs- 
tituted. Mr. Sant Singh said that they wanted to provide against inflicting maximum 
punishment by the Magistrate. Mr. S. C. Mitra said that political prisoners generally 
were placed in “C” class and pleaded for lesser punishment. Mr. Haig maintained 
that punishment for one year was not excessive. Mr. Jadhav's amendment was lost. 

Mr. 8 . C, Mitra moved an ameLdment limiting the fine to Ks. 200. He 
said that it may be that patriotism or promoting indigenous industries was punishable, 
but in view of the heavy fines levied, it was necessary to provide for a limit. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai wanted to restrict magisterial powers* as the maximum 
punishments were awarded in the ordinance period. 

Messrs. S. G. Jog and Araarnath Dutt supported the amendment. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Choudhury referred to the demand of security from the 
“Free Press Journal” of Rs. 20.000 and supported the fixing of limit of fines. 

Mr. Haig, replying, raid that First Class Magistrates could inflict fines up to Rs. 
1000 only and if higher fines were inflicted there was the right of appeal. 

The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai ’a amendment that no court would take 
cognisance of an offence punishable under this section unites by an order from 
the local Government, was negatived aficr Messrs. 8. C. Mitra, Bardur Sant Singh, 
Mr. Amavnath Dutt and Mr. Gaya Prosad Singh had supported it. 
Mr. Sant Singh supporting stated that police mentality was taking the 
whole laud and the object of the amendmeut was to substitute judicial meutality 
instead. 

After all the amendments to clause 2 were disposed of. the Chair moved that 
clause 2 of the Bill be enacted on which the House divided with tbe result that 
claused 2 was carried with 53 votes for and 20 against. The House then adjourned. 

Clause 3 Discussed. 

23rd. NOVEMBER Several amendments were moved to Clause 3 of the Bill. 
The object of the Clause was to prevent attempts to induce any public servaut to 
fait in his duty as such servant. 

Afr. 8. C. Mitra moved that Clause 3 of the Hill be deleted. He said though 
the definite definition of “public servunt” had been improved by the Select Com- 
mittee, it was still wide, ns it included all the 20,000 or more people employed 
under the Government. After few more a nendmenta were put and lost, the Clause 
3 of the Bill was carried. 

Clause 4 Discussed 

Mr. 8 . C. Joa next moved the omission of Clause 4 relating to boycotting of pub- 
lic servants. He criticised the wordings of the Clause, especially regarding rendering 
customary service which, he said, defied definitions and were alt-pervading and all- 
engrossing. It was creating a statutory affection for public servants. 

Jfr. Krishnamachariar. supporting the amendment, asked why on the eve of the 
inauguration of a new constitution, Bucb drastic powers were required on the plea of 
protecting the new Government 

24th. NOVEMBER Mr. S. G. Sen said that the Clause ensured preferential 
treatment to the Government servant not only in his activity as a servaut of the 
Crown bat also iu his private life rendering customary services, even to menial 
servant*, made thia legislation absurd. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra pointed out that Government was creating a new officin! caste 
in the country. It was not possible by mere legislation of this kind to prevent 
hamssment or boycott of officials. Generous and kind treatment by officials them- 
selves so as to command respect and confidence iu the public mind would be more 
effective. 
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The Gowrnment wen fully aware of the fact, atated the Horn. Mtmbtr, that 
affection would not be created by kgialation, but they can provide by a etatute that 
public fttveote wen not harrowed or peneeuted and denied the uoceeaiiice of life in 
places when there was no alternative sources of supply. 

A few more non-official amendments were moved and lost The House adjourned. 

28 th. NOVEMBER '.—Pandit Sen moved to-day the substitution of fine of Rs. 200 
in place of Rs. 500 provided in Clause 4 of the bill. 

Mr. Haig said that the Government stand on the recommendation of the Belect 
Committee and opposed the amendment which when put to vote was lost 

Sir B. L. Hitter , Law Member, then moved that the definition of public servants 
do include also a person employed in the military, naval or air serviees of His 
Majesty. Dr. Ziauddin and Mr. S. C. Mitra opposed the amendment on the ground 
that soldiers on leave take undue advantage. The amendment was carried oy 52 
votes against 32. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer opposing the amendment said : 'We do not want to enhance 
the existing powers of the soldiers. Originally the Government said that to counter- 
act the Civil Disobedience movement they were enacting Civil Laws but this amend- 
ment is quite uucivil.” 

After a few amendments were moved and negatived the President put Clause 4 
to vote>hich was adopted by the House. 

Clause 5 Discussed 

Mr. B ’. Jadhav next moved for deletion of Clause 5 relating to publication of any 
passage from newspapers, books or documents which had been forfeited. The 
amendment after heated discussion was rejected. 

After two other amendments of a similar nature had been rejected, Sir Joaeph 
Bhore presented the Report of the Special Committee of the Assembly on the 
Ottawa Conference. 


The Ottawa Committee Report 

The Majority Report declared : “So far as we are able to judge, it is definitely in 
India’s interests to accept the Agreement. The only certain teat is to experience 
sctual results over an adequate period. 

The Majority recommended that the Government should prepare an annual 
report reviewing the effect of preferences as also including any representation made 
by Indian industries of the effect on them of import preferences. They recommen- 
ded a committee of fifteen members of the Legislature to consider the annual 
report on the working of the Agreement showing the effect on agriculture and other 
interests and report to the Assembly. 

The majority further recommended that after three years’ working of the Agree- 
ment, the Government should report to the Indian Legislature a detailed report and 
if the Legislature is satisfied that the continuance of the Agreement is not in the 
interest of India, the Government should undertake to give the required notice to 
terminate the Agreement.” 

The Majority Report discussing the commodities on which India will receive 
preference in the United Kingdom remarked that “the cxclusiou of India from the 
benefit of preferences given by the United Kingdom would cause htr to lose at least 
a large portion of the market she now holds.” ..... 

Reviewing at length the general factors of the Agreement, the Majority Report 
said that “due to world depression the scheme will not help to raise the price level 
and the Indian agricultnrists will not benefit aa also our exjx>rt trade. ’ .... 

Continuing they said : “We must also note that if there be any considerable dis- 
placement of India’s import trade from foreign countries into Britain, India’s exports 
to foreign countries are bound to suffer/ 
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by a decline in Britain’s share in our imports even after making allowance for 
boycott during recent years. We can not therefore escape conclusion that such 
thoroughgoing preference to 163 articles would only mean additional burden to the 
Indian consumer. The conclusion we have arrived at is that we can advise the 
Assembly to ratify the Agreement.” 
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Debate on the Ordnance BUI 

29tb. NOVEMBER s— Mr. Anklesaria moved an amendment to-day which proposed 
to add the following words to danse 5 : “with a view to punish a person quoting from 
a forfeited document provided it was proved that the accused had knowledge of or 
had reason to believe that the document was forfeited.” Mr. Anklesaria maintained 
that the Bill as; it stood was so extensive that it would bring within its meshes 
perfectly innocent persons. It would penalise even persons who read offending 
passages inadvertently, and the judge even if he was convinced that this was done 
inadvertently cou ldnot but convict the accused. 

Sir R L. Afitter, Law Member, replying said (that “there was no q uestion of 
punishing an innocent person because only ho who repeats a seditious matter 
would become liable under this clause. “If a person repeats a seditions passage, 
the offence is in that repetition and it is no clement of offence whether he knows 
that Government bad declared it to be seditious or not” Under this clause 
Government were substituting the executive opinion which was subject to judicial 
scrutiny. Voluntariness in repeating the seditious passage was the essential element 
in the measure. 

Sir Abdur Rahim , Leader of the Independent Parly, in opposing the enact- 
ment of the clause, said that the clause was typical of the Bill. The executive 
would pronounce an order as to what was forfeited and the court was to take the 
pronouncement of the executive as conclusive and convict any person if he had 
read any extract from a document whether that extract by itself would be objection- 
able or not. finis, any passage, however innocent, from a proscribed book would 
lead to punishment 

The motion that the clause be adopted was passed by 54 against 40 votes. 

Clause 6 Discussed 

The House then proceeded with (be consideration of clause 6 whin Mr. Jadhav 
moved its deletion. He contended that the Bill had hnn brought forth for protecting 
public servants and that there was no necessity for its extension to any other class 
of His Majesty’s subjects who were already piotcclcd by provisions in the Penal Code. 

Mr. Kuntvar Raghubir Singh opposed the entire omission of the clause, while 
Mr. Amarnath Datt supported its omission. 

The Hon. Afr. H. O. Haig, in opposing the omission of the clause, said that in 
this country the spreading of false rumours was a very easy matter and it had a 
deplorable effect of creating unrest in the emintn side, where people were illiterate 
and credulous. He explained that it was the function of Ibis clause that only 
deliberate dissemination of false rumours would be punished. 

Having lost the amendment, Mr. J adhar again moved an amendment aiming to 
reduce to three months the one years punishment provided in the clause. 

Mr. Haig, opposing, said that this punishment vus recommended by the Select 
Committee. Tne amendment was lost os also a similar amendment reducing the 
punishment to six months. 

Mr. Lalchand NaraJrai then moved for the addition of a provision that no court 
should take cognizance of An offence punishable under (his section unless n com- 
plaint was made under the authority of tbe lx>cal Government, lie said that the 
amendment was of a precautionary nature. 

Mr. Jog , support ing, said that the safeguard was essential iu view of the creation 
of new offences. Afr. Haig opposed and the Amendment having been lost clause six 
waa put to rote and was adopted. 

Clause 7 Discussed 

Tbe Houso then proceeded with clause 7 whose omission was again moved by Mr. 
Jadhav. Detvan Bahadur liarbilas Sarda sitp)torUng the omission, said that the clause 
was all-embracing not even sparing social, economic and educational reformers. He 
would have the clause modified to exclude the reformers from its purview so long 
as they did not use violence. 

SOtk. NOVEMBER : — Afr. Rcriu confined his attention to the vague words in the 
seotion, and referring to the explanatory paragraph inserted by the feeicct Committee, 
pointed ont that promotion of Swadeshi ana temperance was not safeguarded by 
the explanation. 

Afr. B. N. Mitra asked if a person who prostrated himself before one going to 
a drink nop eould be considered to have molested.” 
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Sir Hariringh Qour complained that under the guiae of supprasaing Civil 
Disobedience, the Government were trying to sapprcM not intentionally but in effect 
all peaceful picketing which might result in the suppression of social reform acti- 
vities directed towards the promotion of abstinence and cultivation of a national 
awadeahi spirit 

Mr. Agganoal said that all legal precedents anu propriety had been thrown to 
the winds while framing this clause which dealt a blow at the right of association 
and propaganda. 

Mr. B. 0. Haig, Home Member, winding up, detailed the activities of picketcrs in 
front of ahm and explained bow the results of their efforts were reported frequently 
to Congress headquarters with a view to further methods of coercion. It had been 
said that by this danse people would be prevented from conducting ordinary methods 
of propaganda. Surely there wero many other methods of propaganda, such as, 
writing on temperance or Swadeshi in newspapers, issuing pamphlets, holdind pnblic 
matings and making speeches. No such activity was an offence nnder or was 
prohibited by the clause. But it was an offence to go beyond ordinary methods 
of reasonable persuasion and to attempt to coerce people to intimidate them, to 
annoy them and to pester them into agreeing with you when you have failed to 
convince them with your intellect. In fact, the Bombay Congress Bulletin had 
warned that failing persuasion they would adopt direct action. Picketing was a 
form of direct action and it was that mentality which the clause attempted to put 
down. 

Mr, Jadhav* 8 motion to delete the clause was rejected without division. In all 11 
amendments to clause 7 were discussed, but all of them were rejected. 

The next amendment by Mr. Ramkrishna Rrddi aimed at restricting peaceful 
picketing, peaceful persuasion and peaceful argument only for the purpose of promot- 
ing indigenous Swadeshi products and peaceful picketing of toddy, arrack and ganja 
shops without involving obstruction, violence or intimidation to any person. 

The Home Member replied that the object of the Government was to stop any 
form of picketing, and it would be stultifying their object if they wero to exempt 
those offences in certain cases. 

The motion was rejected and clause 7 was finally adopted without any alteration. 

Clause 8 Discussed 

1st. DECEMBER :-.Vr. S. V. Mitra moved to-day th:; deletion of clause 6. 

Mr. liawkrishna Jha contended that the present educational system was respon- 
sible for children's behaviour in support of Civil Disobedience and that therefore 
persons to be punished should uot be parents or guardians but Education Ministers 
like Sir Fazli Hussain (laughter). 

Mr. Thampan thought that the beet way was to punish boys bodily. 

Sardar Sant Singh complained that if a father gave liberty to his benr, he would 
be punished and if he exercised illegal restraint, he might find himself lodged in 
jail for that offence. He ended : “It seems. Sir, in view of this, the only remedy 
is to exercise birth control (laughter). 

The Home Member , replying to the debate, said that education had been a trans- 
ferred subject for ten years and members haa the chance of trying some improve- 
ment in that ByBtera. While improvement in the educational system might bring 
about some change, they bad to face a practical problem for which neither the 
Government nor the Educuliou Ministers were responsible. Mr.. Thampan had 
suggested whipping. Mr. Haig said that the British people had considerable belief in 
the utility of such punishment but Mr. Thampan’s suggestion would not find sup- 
port among his own ranks. The only other remedy was imprisonment which was 
most undesirable. Government was, therefore, left with no alternative but to enforce 
parental responsibility and the success of this method had been demonstrated by 
the fact that the Local Government reports showed that w'hcrcas children proved 
previously a great nuisance, this nuisance had diminished in a marked manner since 
the new powers were taken. Those who argued that parents had no control over 
children should also find relief in that— this law would remedy that social evil and 
restore parental responsibility. 

Mr. Milra’s amendment was put and negatived. 

Mr. Amamath Dutt suggested in his amendment that no parent or guardian 
should be made to pay a fine if a young person was not under tnc control of a 
parent or a guardian and maintained by such a parent or a guardian. The amend- 
ment was rejected. 
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Mr, Lalchand Navalrai moved an amendment to tee that the burden of proving 
the offence before the court lay on the prosecution. He pleaded that the clause, as 
it flood, was un-British in law, and, therefore, it Bhould be removed. 

The Law Member explained that it was accepted in principle in every country 
that the onus should be on the prosecution. In this case there was no departure 
from such a principle. If a young person committed an offence and was fined in 
the court, it was proper that the parent or the guardian should pay the fine. In 
this case the court was only asking the parent or the guardian to appear before 
them in order to satisfy that he had not conduced to the commission of the offence 
by neglecting control over the offender. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr, B. Cl Jog moved the next amendment to the effect that before attaching 
liability to the parent or guardian, the prosecution should prove that the offence was 
definitely committed in furtherance of an illegal movement. 

Tbs Law Member said that the section was very clear that the parent would be 
called upon after the prosecution hsd finished their esse. The motion was rejected. 
Clause 8 was then approved without any mlteration. 

Clauses 0 to 13 Discussed 

The House disposed of clauses 9 to 13 in less than an hour. Mr. Mitra moved 
successively the deletion of clauses 9, 10 and 12 and the amendments were lost as 
usual As no smendment had been tabled for clause 11 which added a sub-section 
to danse 16 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908, that the Governor- 
General may by notification in the Gazette of India declare an association unlawful 
throughout British India, only Mr. Mitra opposed its passage. He wanted to 
know the reasons for substituting “Governor-General” for “Governor-General in 
Council”. 

The Hon. Mr. R. G. Rain said that the law. as originally passed, mentioned 
the Governor- General in Council but later the power was delegated to the Local 
Government. He added that now it was essential to give such power to the Gover- 
nor-General also, as there might be cases of particular associations and activities not 
being confined to one province only. 

Some interest was aroused in the Horse by clause 13 when the House was 
pressed to a division on Pandit Bene amendment for extension to invalids 
of the protection given to chi’dren and women from harraBBment by Magistrates 
or the police if the latter wanted to take possession of buildings occupied by them. 

The amendment was lost by 3? to 47 votes. 

Mr. Jadhav moved an amendment that all movable ,property # taken possession of 
by Government, be kept in their custody, and not forfeited. 

Border Sant Singh advised Government not to embitter the feelings of 
Gw Congress while attempts were being made to bring rappsochmeni. between the 
Congress and the Government. 

The Some Member , opposing the amendment, asserted that Government had not 
the slighteat intention or entering into another pact with the Congress. 

The motion was rejected by 35 against 51 votes. 

Mr. 8. C. Ben next moved an amendment to restore the right of appeal againBt 
the decision of the District Judge or the Chief Judge of a Small Cause Court. 
Messrs. Aggarwal, Jog and Patil supported the smendment as being very logical, 
protecting the elementary right of Appeal of a subject. . . 

Sir Rrojendra Lai Mittcr pointed out that the dispute was not between indivi- 
duals as in civil disputes. The issue was a simple one, and he did not see any rea- 
son why there should be an appeal for the benefit of the legal profession. The mo- 
tion was rejected. 

There were three more amendments by Mr. Jadhav for doing away with the 
power of forfeiture. 

The Hobble Mr. Haig pointed out that these funds were the life-blood of the 
organisers and the organization. Besides they were uned for the propagation of a very 
poisonous movement In bis opinion forfeiture was most essential to bring a deter- 
rent effect on those who subscribed for these unlawful purposes. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Clause 14 Discussed. 

2nd. DECEMBER The House discussed to-day clause 14 of the Bill which 
aimed at amending Use preamble of the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act, 1931, 
to include the words, “for better control of the Press.” 
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Mr. 8. C. Mitra moving the deletion of this clause said it would be better if 
the premble contained the words “for the suppression of the Press” instead of the 
words “for better control of the Press.” 

8ir Mohammad Yakub ‘—The vernacular press played a great part in rousing 
public opinion in the country bnt our greatest troubles were also due to the vagaries 
of this press. He read a passage from a local paper referring to Sir Fazli Hussain's 
chances of the leadership of the Assembly as being of greater use for securing votes 
on the Ordinance Bill and the Ottawa legislation (laughter from all sides of the 
House). He said in this way communalism was bred. He repudiated the insinua- 
tion contained in another passage from the same paper against tho members of the 
House augjgestiog that their voting was influenced by prospects of nomination to the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. He opposed the amendment 

Mr. Manga Iyer said that even the Press Act and the Ordinance as promulgated 
could not prevent the publication of news read out by Sir Mohammad Yakub. He 
said if Sir Mohammad Yakub introduces a Bill holding the spreading of communal 
hatred as sedition, he would have the speaker’s support. Continuing Mr. Ranga Iyer 
said that communalism is the pond that breeds reptiles and so long as people would 
persist in demanding separate electorates communalism would not die. Mr, Range 
Iyer said if any paper publishes false news they should be contradicted by Govern- 
ment communiques. In this connection he referred to the “Daily Mail’s” levelling 
charges against Mr. Baldwin and other Ministers of His Majesty without being pro- 
ceeded against, why then the Indian Press be treated differently, asked Mr. Ranga 
Iyer. 

Sir Hart Singh regretted that Sir M. Yakub was oblivious of the issue before 
the House. He said the Press should not be suppressed even though its views 
were inconvenient and unpalatable to certain people. The speaker aBkod : “Have the 
Government tried the general law coupled wiih the Emergency Law and found it 
wanting 1 Then only could the Home Member come before the House and ask for 
a stronger weapon to cope with Civil Disobedience. Is the Home Member not aware 
that the more you muzzle the PreBs, the more you help in the dissemination of false 
and malicious news. Referring to Lord Burnham’s remark that if the policy of 
Government aud the problems confronting it had to be brought to the notice of the 
people, they rauBt have a well-developed publicity department, but where you will get 
publicity except through the Press which you want to muzzle? Again, with the 
spread of education and knowledge, people are anxious to get news. Continuing, Sir 
Hari Singh Gour said : The newspaper is the poor man's university. If you want 
to spread mass education you must also encojrage the Press in India. The Press 
here is still in its infancy. Wc know of cduntnea in the West where newspapers 
have a circulation by millions. In those countries the Press is the cheapest medium 
of mass education but you cannot have n Press which only publishes court circulars 
and Government news. It must take interest in all live issues of the day, of politics, 
religion, and sociology as these a*e the factors in regard to which the public want 
enlightenment Continuing Sir Hari Singh said : “If you look at the operation of 
the Ordinances in Bombay and O&lcutta, so far as the indigenous Press in concerned, 
you will appreciate what that means.” 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Haig said that the Hon’ble members were aware that 
the Emergency Powers Ordinance was promulgated with a linrted intention, viz. 
only to control the Press against inciting murder or violence. Now it was proposed 
to extend that control to a much wider scope. To Sir Hari Singh Hour's remarks 
why the Government did not feci content with the powers they already possessed 
aud did not try them, the Home Member said that they bad already tried them in 
the past at the beginning of the first Civil Disobedience movement when it was 

found that the control of the Press was completely beyond their powers under the 

ordinary law. Again, when the first Ordinance expired. Government did precisely 
what Sir Hari Singh Gour suggested and watched for two months after which it 
was necessary to issue the second Ordinance. ‘ Yon can’t honestly expect us to try 
another period of inactivity,” he observed. , , , _ 

Mr. Mitra’s amendment wa 3 then put to vote and declared lost and clause 14 

was carried. 

Clause 15 Discussed 

Mr, Ranga luer' then moved the deletion of clause 15 of the Bill stating that the 
Press Emergency Powers Act would be in force until the expiration of the Criminal 
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Law Amendment Act, 1032. After Mr. Haig's reply, the amendment was put to rote 
and declared lost and clause 15 was carried. 

Thied Beading of the Bill 

Srd. DECEMBER Galleries were entirely deserted when the Assembly met to- 
day to dispose of the Ordinance Bill. Amendments to limit the life of the Bill were 
moved by several members and none was cither accepted or carried. The second 
reading was passed and the Hon’ble Mr. Haig moved the third reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Reg u, opposing the third reading of the Bill, said that the Ordinance Bill 
was proceeding like a steam-roller crashing the opposition underneath. Degenerated 
and dis-spirited as they were they coaid only appeal to hnmanity and statesmanship, 
bnt the steam-roller has nothing of the kind. They could not save even an invalid. 
Proceeding Mr. Rtju said that no would have welcomed the Ordinance Bill if ho 
were a terrorist, because it was an invitation to terrorism by the suppression of all 
political expression in the country. Referring to the Congress he observed that 
despite strongest provocation the Congress bail remained non-violcut. 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra said the Government had not appreciated the Altitude in oppos- 
ing the Bill. He urged that the Government should not alienate the Press on the 
eve of new constitutional reforms in India. He placed on the table of the House 
two signed letters with photographs of Bengalee women who had been assaulted by 

K riiee and also a number of photographs depicting allegations against the police. Mr. 

itra said that reports of none of these happenings had appeared in the Press. 
His fear was that the excessive powers given under the Bill would always be misused. 
Jf the object of Government was to strike terror they should do so by means of 
martial law and not through measures passed through Central Legislature. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury quoted a telegram from the Imam of Jama Masjid. 
Chittagong, to the Governor of Bengal showing how the Mussalmat.s suffered 
through the operation of Ordinance in that part of India. Mr. Chaudhury further 
said tnat Government could not be accused of partiality to any community. They 
were absolutely impartial in their misuse of power. The Mussalmans who were 
weak suffered the most wherever they tried to bo independent. The Frontier Mus- 
cat mans were terrorised, the “Red Shirt” movement was crushed, and the Ahrar 
movement was suppressed. The speaker claimed that India was suffering from 
consumption and the Home Member failed to diagnose correctly. It will be through 
a vitalising injectiou of self-Government aud not through doses of Ordinance. that 
the disease coaid bo cured. 

Sir Bari Singh Oour opposing the Ordinance Bill drew the attention of the 
House to three important legal aspects against the passing of the Act. He said as per 
clause 17 of the Bill the Government has made the decision of the District Judge 
as final, but according to the Privy Council and the High Court definition the word 
“final” means “conclusive”. This prcclades the possibility of appeal. He cited as 
authority Civil Procedure Codo page 400 foot-notes and referred to a recent case in 
the Calcutta High Court of 2nd December, 1932, where Justice Pearson set aside 
the conviction of the Lower Court under Section 107 of the Government of India 
Act. Continuing Dr. Gour said by this Act not only appeal would be precluded but 
the revisionary powers of the High Court would be token away. If it was the 
Government’s intention to prevent an appeal being filed, then it contravened the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. Dr. Gour submitted that the Indian 
legislature being a subordinate body had no jurisdiction to take up any case in 
which participation of a judicial officer was prevented from cognisance of the High 
Court under Section 107 of the Government of India Act. 

Continuing Dr. Gour said the position created by enacting this measure was so 
absurd that all chartered High Courts, protected by Section 107 of the Government 
of India Act under power, superintendence, dircctiou and control of the Assembly 
defy anything this Houee might do. Referring to nou-chartered High Courts, he 
said, they have such power ox superintendence, direction and control which mcaut 
that some people were given more justice and some less. 

The Law Member : Will the Hon'ble Member kiudly formulate his objections. I 
cannot understand his point. 

Dr. Oour By enacting that the decision of the District Judge would be final 
the legislature precludes an appeal. 

Concluding, Dr. Gour said his second point was that according to contract His 
Majesty’s subjects owe allegiance to the King and His Majesty in turn safeguards 
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and pratoeta i his sufajwts’ interests u embodied io dm sacrament. Confiscation of 
property cwld only be done when the State was at war with its subjects which waa 
not the case now. Hence neither the Britiah Parliament nor the Indian ImMature 
eonld con fi sca te without giving the right of claiming compenaation in p rivu court. 

Dr. Goar's third point was that according to section 17F of the Ordinance Bin, 
the Government proposed to protect officers acting under a bonafide intention. Ha 
said there was no law here, in England or any where else authorising any body to 
loot, plunder or murder provided his intention waa bonafide. He said that this bill 
aimed at giving such power. He further said that it had long been settled in 
that the clause conferring indemnity in advance was entirely ulta- vires. Dr. Gout's 
conclusion was that granting officials indemnity without knowing whether their 
actions were justifiable or not was quite illegal. When Dr. Qour sat the President 
asked him to give iu writing his exact legal objections which Dr. Gour did. 

Summarisiog Dr. Gour’s points of order the Chair said : — 4, At I understand they 
are three, one, whether this legislature has authority to enact that the derisions of 
the District Judges or Chief Judges, Small Causes Courts, shall be fiual, secondly, 
whether legislation enabling forfeiture of property without compensation is within 
the competence of this legislature, aud thirdly whether any indemnity ctnuae can be 
enaeted by thia legislature before cause for it has arisen. The Chair takes it that 
Dr. Gour’a point is that nndcr Section 107 of the Government of India Act tide 
legislature has no power to make decisions regarding subordinate courts' final order. 

Dr. Qour : As against the power conferred under the Chartered Aet. 

President : What I want is that Dr. Gour should cite authorities. Ho baa only 
dealt with the merits of his points. I have not heard him to cite any authority under 
which legislative powers of this legislature are barred iu providing indemnity before 
any damage actually occurred. 

The Law Member “8ir, I have not heard more extraordinary propositions of 
lew duriog the last twenty-live years. I would invite the Honourable Member’s 
attention to section 115 of the Civil Procedure Code which lays down the ose of revision 
when nppesls do not exist, but there is no justification for the proposition stating 
that if .there be uo appeal, no revision can take place. In short, my answer is this 
that this legislature under section 05 of the Government of India Act has plenary 
powers for legislation subject to only limitations mentioned in the Act itself. Wc 
have all heard about sovereignty of Parliament. What docs that mean except that 
it can do anything aud everything.” 

Dr. Qour was again asked to cite authorities iu support of his view point which 
he accordingly did. 

The President then ruled thst he could not be party to any restriction of the rights 
of legislation of the House. The Honourable Members of this Assembly ought to 
be very sensible in the matter of their own rights aud privileges. He therefore rated 
out Dr. Gour* points of order, (official cheers). 

Mr. Satie Sen strongly objecting to the provisions for the Press observed thst by 
muzzling the Press the Government were preventing legitimate ventilation of grievan- 
ces. Sj. Amarnath Date referred to how only a few days ago he was not permitted to 
enter the House by police officials. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Debate on the Ottawa Agreement 

5th. DECEMBER : -The House resumed to-day the debate on the Ottawa Agree- 
ment in the light of the Majority and Minority Reports of the Select Committee 
appointed by the House. 

Sir Mart Singh Qour moved his amendment asking the House to adopt the 
report of the Committee and recommend to the Government to give effect to 
toe recommendations of the report. Sir Hari Singh, continuing, said : 
“Let mo emphasise thst this preference is not unconditional. f Firstly, 
our policy of protection of industries remaius ; secondly, we provided no 
additional burden to be placed upon the consumer ana the tax-payer by 
reshuffling the customs duty ; thirdly, we made s condition that (he Government 
of India should keep a watch on the trend of prices to sec how the sgreemeut works 
and submit every year for reformation of the House the actual report supported by 
statistics ; fourthly, a committee of fifteen members of the Assembly will be appoin- 
ted to keep n watch on the course of trade to examine the annual reports and ouch 
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mmmMim of agricultural, industrial and commercial interests aa they may con- 
rider necessary. 1 coosider this is a net gain. Lastly, we hare provided a degree of 
uma titntiona 1 development in the country by making the Executive re spon s ib l e to 
the popular Chamber in thie matter (ironical ‘hear, hear'). I consider, that these sale- 
guaraa lodividaallj and collectively are entirely in the iuterests of India.’* 

Ah*. A 0. Burt, who went to Ottawa as au adviser to the Indian Delegation, 
defended the Majority Report of the Assembly Committee. He declared that then 
-was no eooatry In the world which, due to soil aud climate, had the same advan- 
tage as India. Cotton production in 1920-21 was twenty-oue million acres and in- 
aeeaaed in 1925*26 to tweuty-eight millions and full down in 1931-32 to 23£ million 
nenti Similarly, the into area was twenty-one lakhs of acres in 1923, increased in 
1929 to thirty-fonr lakhs and in 1930 to thirty-five lakhs, while in 1931 it fell to 
eighteen and a half lakh acres. That proved conclusively the elasticity of the Indian 
atop production. He also took the case of groundnuts in which the Indian pro- 
duction of 2 million acres in 1921-22 had arisen in 1930-31 to six million seres and 
the yield had trebled. He commented : “This, sir, is in response to the increasing 
demand. The Indian cultivator is neither unable nor nn willing to take advantage of 
the new markets.” 

Mr. Sitarama Baju , Secretary, Independent Party, and a signatory to the Minority 
Report* said that Dr. ttourhad admitted that the committee was unable to examine the 
Import aide of the agreement and yet they had come to the conclusion that the 
agreement was in the interest of India and they wanted three years’ trial. “May I 
ask how ean we afterwards restore the very conditions that exist to-day ? Trade will 
be dislocated, finances upset and vested interests will be created.” Dr. Gour bad 
asannd them that the consumer would not be hit, yet the Majority Report had 
stated : “We regard it impossible to predict generally upon whom the cost of pre- 
ferenoe will fall.” As regards the burden on taxpayer the only assurance was that 
the Government of India did not want any more revenue. Mr. Raju contended that 
artiole 14 of the Agreement as worded did not leave them the choice of terminating 
the agreement. He emphasised that with a view to help industries in India they 
would have to seek the consent of the United Kingdom to vary the rules and if 
that consent was not forthcoming, they would have to wait a year before any action 
COUld be eontempJated. Combines in England would prevent India getting any 
benefit from the agreement and that Mr. Lindsay. Trade Commissioner for India, 
had drawn attention to this aspect. 

6th. DECEMBER :—Sir Abdur Rahim, resuming the debate to-day, confined 
himself *in answering to points made by the supporters of the Agree- 
ment and oonclndea his half-hour speech by expressing the conviction that 
It would be injnring the best economic interests of India. He realised 
that the Government bad r larger majority on this question than they had 
on many other equally important matter. Proceeding, Sir Abdur Rahim complained 
that the Ottawa scheme placed before the Assembly was not of the Government of 
India but of the British Government to whom (he Government, of India was sub- 
ordinate. Even if the Government of India wanted to reject that agreement they 
could not. And the Government in the Assembly had majority for such an 
agreement. 

Mr. Chettg dilated at length on the supplementary agreement relating to 
the steel and iron industry which was beyond doubt to the interest of India and 
would eoablc the industry to increase its production and lower cost of production 
which would help a statutory enquiry to some to proper conclusions in tne interests 
of the oonntry. 

Mr. Mastoood Ahmed opposing the ratification of the Agreement pointed out that 
if India was unable to compete wilh Australian wheat within her owo shores, it was 
not possible for Indian wheat to capture the British market against Australian 
oompetition. As wards hides and skins he quoted the opinion of the Muslim 
Chamber of Oomararce of Calcutta in which they pointed ont that the United 
Kingdom purchased bat a little fraction of India’s exports. If they adopted the 
agreement, nod gave preference to Britain, the attitude of many foreign oonntriee, 
especially that of Germany, the largest single customer for Indian hides sod skin®, 
would be biaased and she would retaliate. 

Sir George Schuster gavo the House an assurance that the schedules hsd been so 
foamed as wonld have uo appreciable effect on the revenue return and therefore no 
effect on prospects of farther taxation. The consumer would in the long ran 
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appeatoi to the Government to see that their officers and agents employed the 
weapon moderately. Referring to the Press provisions Mr. Navalrai opined that 
the Press governed the Governments in other countries. If one or two newspapers 
committed mistakes for that reason it was unjustifiable to gag the entire press of 
the country. 

Sir Abdur Rahim condemned the dual policy of repression on the one hand and 
orms on the other. The Home Member stated that whatever Government did was 
it. This meant that popular opinion did not count. On that basis the present 
was allright Sir Abdur Rahim contended that the present law was quite suffi- 
cient to desl with all the offences which would be said to come within Civil Dis- 
obedience. Yet under this BiU the oonrts were nnabic to deal with the manifes- 
tations of disobedience and therefore the courts’ jurisdiction would be ousted. He 
disputed this proposition. As tor the Congress it did not require this BiU because 
ito policy was not to escape law but to face its penalties fully and fill the jails. 
Bo really the BiU aimed at strikiug at the political rights and liberties of the people. 
And the pity was that even the Round Table Conference had approved of the 
proposal to extend this power to issue Ordinances to the Governors and furthermore 
even to pass Governors’ Acts, thereby sapernediug the Legislature altogether. As 
for the present Bill, Indian public opinion was entirely opposed to it. “I am not an 
Advocate of Civil Disobedience, having spent my whole life in the Bar and the 
Bench helping the administration, but this is not a sort of legislation which would 
ensure peace and order, uor ensure smooth working of the constitution though it 
may suppress certaiu manifestations for the time being.” Bir Abdur Bahira 
contended that (he Bill had a general application to all people, not to one commu- 
nity or section only and asked the Govern men t not to take advantage of the 
unfortunate communal feeling and pass a legislation opposed to all reason. At any 
rate, let them administer it with consideration and kindness and apply it against 
those only who actually infringed the law. 

8yad Murtaxa said that though the bill was intended by the Government to check 
crime, it would result in curbing the national spirit and torpedocing public opinion. 
He deprecated the walk-out from the Select Committee. If the members remained 
thqr would have done a useful work. The Civil Disobedience movement would 
never have been revived if the present Government hod pursued Lord Irwin’s policy 
and accepted Mr. Gandhi’s offer of friendship. In his opinion no new law or addi- 
tional powers to the police were necessary to deal with the Civil Disobedience 
movement. He asserted that it was the right of the people t; picket places where 
wine was sold or prostitutes lived. Islam prohibited these vices. 

The Uon’ble Ur . Haig , Home Member, winding up the debate, hoped that once 
these provisions were placed on the Stature Book for a reasonable period there might, 
as time went on less and less necessity to use them. It had been repeatedly ex- 
plained that the soctions dealing with boycott and uickctiug would only como into 
operation when an active movement necessitated this form of protection. Regarding 
the administration of the Press provisions, the Home Member repeated his promise 
to address the Local Governments. To a large extent he regarded the Bill as an 
insurance against recrudescence of trouble, and the less it was necessary to use 
those powers the better he and all the officers of the Government would be ploased. 

Concluding, Mr. Haig said that Govern meut could not co-operate with those 
who were pursuing a policy clearly at variance with the interests of the country. 
But there was enough proof of co-operation at the Round Table Conference. If the 
menace, which was typified in Civil Disobcdieuce, was once removed, then they could 
go forward with confidence iuto a new era. the prospect of which was widening 
daily before them. (Applause). 

The Ordinance Bill was passed by 56 to 31 votes. 


The Ottawa Tariff BIU 

Bir Joseph Bhorc then introduced the Ottawa Tariff Bill and moved its reference 
to the following select committee, the report to be submitted by Dec. 12 Mr. 
Bhanmukham Chetiy, Mr. Rauga Iyer, Sirdar Bant Singh, Mr. Tiiampan, Mr. 
Gnojal. Mr. Bitarama Rain, Mr. B. C. Mitra, Mr. Sadiq Husain. Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmed. Mr. H. P. Mody, Haji Wajiuddin, Mr. James, Mr. R. Chinoy, Sir 
Abdullah Suhrawady, Dr. DeBousa, Mr. G. Morgan. Bir Zulfikar Aii Khan, 
Bir George Schuster, Sir Frank Noyce and Bir Joseph Shore. 
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Sir Joseph Shore explained that the tariff schedule had been made keeping in 
view the interests of the consumers and the exchequer. As regards the supplemen- 
tary agreement on iron and steel, the Government were satisfied that they possessed 
the necessary powers to implement this part of the agreement and wonla uso their 
powers straightaway if necessary arose. He appealed to the House to let 
the bill go to the ache! committee at tho earliest possible moment and 
assured bir Abdur Rahim that he would warmly welcome any co-operation that was 
extended. 

There was no other speaker snd the motion of Sir Joseph Bhore was carried 
amidst cheers. The House then adjourned to Uth. 

Bengal Terrorist Outrages 8M 

12th. DECEMBER : — Consideration of the Bengal Terrorist Outrages Bill wss 
resumed to-day. Mr. S, C. Sen. through a point of order, urged that it was encumbent 
on the Law Member to redraft Clause 5 in accordance with the ruling of the Chair 
and then present the bill for the considchation of the House. The law Member, on 
the other hand, had placed three alternative* before the House for selection. He 
must stick to one amendment and cmlnxly it in the bill. 

The Chair ruled that the motion for consideration of the bill was in order. The 
Law Member was perfectly within bis rigid a to amend Clause 5 and place before the 
House the alternatives to select from. This tiic House could do when Clause 5 was 
reached. For the present the motion before the House was for the consideration of 
the bill. Replying to the {mint of order by I'andit Son the Chair pointed out that 
iospite of its warning a ruling on Clause 5 was demanded as a special cose. Had 
that not been done the present difficulty would not have urisen. 

Mr. S. C . Mitra then moved for circulation of the bill for eliciting public opinion. 
He referred to the speech by Mr. Ha : g thnt the bill was intended to eliminate the 
revisional powers of High Courts and said the House had repeatedly assured that it 
bad no sympathy with the terrorists and would like to end terrorism forthwith and 
even supported the demand for speedy trials. The House on the other hand would 

E rotect those who had no connection with terrorists. Mr. Mitra said that lately there 
ad been apprehensions that the judiciary was entirely under the control of the Execu- 
tive. There were only the High Courts which were free from the control. The 
revisional powers of the High Courts should not, therefore, be taken away and the 
occused should not be denied the chance of approaching the High Conrts for 
justice. Mr. Mitra referred to the collective fine recently imposed on the Hindus of 
Chittagong and said that it wns the police and the military who had failed to trace 
the w hereabouts of the culprits and who should be punished. 

Mr. S. C. Sen claimed that no useful purpose would lie served by circulating 
the bill. The speaker gave the history of the terrorist movement in Bengal and 
said that progressively increased powers were assumed by the Government from time 
to time wnicti every time were discovered to be ined equate ami inefficacious. The pre- 
sent bill put the Kowlatt Act in the shade and Mr. Hen claimed that an undiluted 
form of martial law would l>u much preferred to what wns being done in Chittagong 
to-day under the name of civil administration. The inhabitants there could be direc- 
ted to remain within doors for one month and the collective fine was imposed on 
Hindus where 82 per cent of the population was of Mussalmans. The foundations 
of British rule, he said,, were laid on the rock of just laws, and their just interpre- 
tation, but to-day the rule of the law was being substituted by the rule of the 
police. Mr. ben, continuing, said he had been reliably informed that the Chitta- 
gong raid was engendered by the authorities including the district Magistrate and 
cited several instances to prove that sanction for prosecution was refused which 
showed that the Government for upholding a false idea of prestige was alienating 
public opiuion. It was time that the Government appoint a committee to find the 
causes of terrorism instead of applying repression. As remedy of this evil, Mr. Sen 
suggested the separation of the judiciary from the executive and making the High 
Court all powerful in judicial matters. 

Mr. Jadhav sup]>ortcd the motion for circulation as it affected the High Courts 
jurisdiction and power of revision. He was afraid that; the bill might be extended to 
other provinces also. He said that martial law in Hholapur had undermined the con- 
fidence of the ^people in the justice of the Government and Government would not 
be able to command the love and affection of the people by repressive methods. 

Mr. Anklctaria and Mr. Dudhoria opposed the motion for circulation as m their 
opinion the measure was being insistently demanded as terrorism had eaten into 
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Ibe vitals of Bengal administration. Ms. DadborU maintained that the principle of 
toe bill bed breo already accepted bv the Bengal Council. 

Mr. B. S. Miera maintained that it was the folly of the Government subordinate* 
wbo converted men into anarchists. Government instead of employing the C. 1. O. 
to trace annrekists should find out the root cause of the movement. 

Mr. Haig, the Home Member, was glad that the bill hid received support from all 
shies of the Hou*c. He said it was not a question of Government smelling anarchy 
everywhere. *11 is the long catalogue of outrages that obtrudes on the attenion of every 
reasonable Ipcrson.’ Pandit Sen had declared that terrorism begets terrorism. This 
was an amazing inversion of facts. The Home Member said that the first terrorist outrage 
against the army in Chittagong bad occurred just when the special powers against 
terrorists had been allowed to lapse. There was no provocation. August 19:41 
witnessed a deplorable incident* when ccrtaio excesses were committed, it was the 
murder of an inspector while playing football that had proved too much for the 
discipline of some of the officers of the Government. .September 1932 witnessed an 
outrage and he wondered whether Pandit Sen suggested that events of a year ago 
could have any connect ion with (hem. Mr. Hem had suggested another enquiry. 
Mr. Haig said that the RowlatfConuniitcc bad mode a lull enquiry and the Government s 
present policy was based on the recommendations of the Kowlatt Committee. Mr. 
Sen had suggested remedies firstly, that the Government should not stand on 
prestige. Mr. llaig ssked. 'Hoes Government consider it a matter of prestige that 
it should take action whi n its officer* are murdered ? The second suggestion was 
the separation of the judiciary from the executive. Mr. Haig replied that terrorists were 
not : interested in these Binnll matters and they stood for bigger issues. The third 
■uggeviion was that if the Govern tuent removed certain officials, the terrorists would be 
pacified. Mr. Haig replied , The reputation of Mr. Prentice does not require any 
defence. 1 wonld suggest that to locate causes of terrorism, we have to go deeper. 
They are men who, however, are devoted deeply to their cause and it is a matter 
of great difficulty and I am afraid it will be a matter of a long period before we 
can root out this terrorist movement and the terrorist mentality, fond in this task we 
must give the Bengal Government whatever facilities lie in our power.’ (Applause.) 

The motion for circulation was defeated and the House agreed to take the bill 
into consideration. Discussion then proceeded Jon the clause* of the bill. Clause 
second^ third and fourth were adopted and the Assembly adjourned till the 14th. 

Ciause 5 Dwetjssu# 

14th. DECEMBER Mr. S. C. Sen , moving the deletion of clause 5 to-day, said 
that the preamble of the bill indicated that it was to supplement the Bengal Act, 
while clause 5 amended that. Act and even repealed certain portion of it. 

The Ijate Member , on behalf of the Government, stated that under the ordinary 
law the right of admitting an appeal was given to different courts. Uuder the bill 
they were changing the procedure, with a view to ensure speedy trials and avoid 
dilatory taetics of the accused. Having done that, the Government had given greater 
right of appeal to the accused in every ease. With regard to the second contention 
of Mr* 8. 0. Ben, the Law Member stated that the bill having received the function 
of the Governor-General, they could supplement or amend the Bengal law. It was 
not ultra viree and the preamble was never an operative port of the hill. The Law 
Member said that the High Courts derived their authority from various sources. 
The bill would take away the powers granted under the Criminal Procedure Code 
and by the legislature, but would keep in tact the powers granted under the Go- 
vernment of India Act. 

Sir Abdur Hakim was unable to understand how the rcviaional powers of tho 
High Courts could lie maintained if the clause in the present form was adopted 
even with the amendments tabled by the Government. Revisions! powers were 
given to the High Courts in the interest of keeping certaiu check on the judiciary 
and no good purpose would bo served if that power was now taken away. The 
Government were giving powers to magistrates of at least four years’ standing to 
pasa sentences of any length and it was only fair if the accused in the interest of 
a fair trial had the right to approach the High Courts. Under the ordinary law 
the accused had two chances, oue of appealing before the sessions judge and the 
other of approaching the High Courts for revision, and in saying that they would 
allow appeida in all cases, they were not conferring any special benefit on the 
accused. 
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Mr. LaUkamd Xavalrai mid that the danse took away the right of appeal to 
High Courts from persons sentenced to two years* imprisonment or under sad also 
•M powers from non -chartered High Ooarts and the jndidal commissioner* courts. 
It was against all canons of justice that the Government should lay that certain 
accused be tried by such and anch magistrate, without any chance being given to 
the accused to have hit ease transferred. He reminded the House that the right 
for transferring eases had been much curtailed recently by the legislature. 

Mr. Ranga Iger said that the Opposition laid great stress ou the amendment. 
Their objection was that the clause would restrict the right which otherwise would be 
enjoyed by interneee uudar the regulations. If the Government referred thb bill to 
the Calcalta High Court, the opinion they would receive from there would not be 
very welcome to them. 

Mr. 8 , C. Mitra wanted the Government to define the powers which they inten- 
ded to take away under the bill* while Pandit Sen pleaded tor a fair trial even for 
terrorists. 


Mr. Jog dnhned that people had not yet lost faith in the High (Courts and clause 
5 was a sort of no confidence motion by the Government in the Indian High 
Courts. 

Mr. Baig said the Government definitely wanted to take away the powers given 
to High Charts fay the Criminal Procedure Code and the Legislature. The Govern- 
ment held the result of the clause to be to put a stop to dilatory mol ions and to 
curtail multiplicity of proceedings. The bill dealt with a particular type of offences 
and the right of appeal to High Coarts had not been takcu away. 

The amendment was defeated by 28 votes to 55 sad the amendments of the Law 
Member, that provided always that nothing herein I contained shatl affect the powers 
of High Courts under sec. 107 of the Government of India Act, wan accepted by the 
House. So also was the amendment of .Sir Mohamcd Yakub which omitted the 
words ‘by whatsoever authority made or done'. The House thereafter passed the 
second reading of the bill. 

Mr. Amamath Dutt in opposing the third reading of the bill said that if the 
whole world were in favour of passing the bill he alone would stand auainst it. He 
observed that the lawlessness of the Government officials was unbearable and giving 
them on assurance of protection before any act of terrorism would put an end to 
law and order in the country. 

Mr. 8. C . Mitra pointed out that the eanscs of terrorism were poverty and un- 
employment. Government having failed to deal with it by drastic laws, they should 
try another method which was a declaration that India would have Dominion Sta- 
tus at the end of the Round Table Conference with or without Federation. 

Mr. Sitarama Jiajit asserted that the real object of the Government was to es- 
cape scrutiny by High Courts in cases in which they were not confident. Lawless- 
ness was no remedy sgainst lawlessness but Government should sec that innoeent 
people did not suffer. A subject nation would not have respect for the law unless 
it was assured Chat it would be administered fairly and squarely. 

Mr. Qunjal claimed that the bill would not check terrorism. Government had a 
majority in the House by which they could get even the worst laws passed but they 
should not have taken auvuntages of it. They should have moved with the spirit 
of the timet. 

Mr. Baig replying to the debate said : ‘The hon. member who just sat down says 
that this bill sod the Ordinance Rill were measure* by which the Government in- 
tended to fight the people. This measure as I said in an earlier ajasech is a small 
bat essential link in the chain of action we are taking for the suppression of terror- 
tism. I do not believe the people of this country stand for terrorism. (Applause), 

The motion for the final reading of the Rill was agreed to amidst cheers. 


Tba Ottawa Tariff Bill 

Sir Jooooh Bkort moved the consideration of the Ottawa Tariff Bill as amended 
by the select committee. He said the fact that the committee hod produced an 
nnanimotts report constituted conclusive evidence of the extent to which the Govern- 
ment were prepared to go to meet the reasonable point of view of the other side. 

Mr. Raju.o member of theseleet committee, soul that they as members knew that the 
principle underlying the bill, to which bo was opposed, could not be reopened in the com- 
mittee. They tried their best to mitigate any hardship the legislation might cause, but they 
suffered from several handicaps. Firstly, the Assembly had favoured preference for 
the United Kingdom. Becoooly, Government bod no information regarding iudas- 
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trial prod action in the country. Thirdly, customs revenues could not be sacrificed. 
Fourthly, customs officials were to distinguish between articles of various origins 
and those having empire content. He added : 'Indeed I am convinced alter going 
into this committee, that there should have been a full enquiry by the Tariff Board 
before the Assembly was asked to accept the agreement.* 

Mr. Baju hoped the Government would proceed immediately to collect material 
about industrial production and place it before the Assembly committee. He said 
the Commerce Member had already given the assurance that any industry which 
was found to be hit would receive consideration. 

The House agreed to take the bill as amcoded by the Select Committee into con- 
sideration and to proceed to discuss amendments clauses and the schedule. 

Debate Ob Amendments 

lihai Parmanand moved an amendment that in clause 2 of the hill 'genuine* be 
inserted before the word ‘produce.’ He said that his amendment waa not against 
the interest of the British manufactures, nor against the principles of the Ottawa 
Agreement bnt was a safeguard for protecting genuine industries from unfair com- 
petition often employed by people in iniemationtd trade. He quoted instances of 
countries like Japan and Italy where false labels were used. 

Mr. SkaHfMtkhttM C Hetty, opposing the amendment, remarked that lihai Parmanand 
wan working under n misapprehension regarding the scheme of empire preference. 
The scheme wss new to them but it was in practice in countries like Canada for a 
long time. Regarding the apprehension of Bind Parmanand that preference to Eng- 
land might lead to abase in esse Britain bought chemicals from Germany and 
reshipped them into India as its own produce. Air. Cheuy maintained that clause 2 
gave to the Governor-General power to make rules to provide against such an evil. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai , supporting the amendment, said that there would be no 
harm if the word ‘genuiue was inserted before produce’ before the Governor-Geueral 
made rules for prewntiug such an evil as it was merely a safeguard. 

Mr. Jadhav agreed with Mr. Cbctty and held that since England bad no free 
trade policy it could not import a thing from Germany for resbipping into India as 
it would have to pay duty. 

Sir Josepti Bfwre assured that the rules to be framed would be enough to safe- 
guard agaiust misapprehensions and would be neither unduly rigid nor lax. 

The amendment was withdrawn and all clauses of the bill were adopted. 

Daring the consideration of the schdulc Air. Jadhav moved for the raising of the 
duty to &> and 25 per ccut. on essential oils which were manufactured in India. 

The Commerce Member replying said that the Select Committee had carefully 
considered all those cases regarding which amendments had been tabled. Most of 
these commodities were used m raw material for thiogs manufactured in India and 
the Government did not feci justified in burdening the industry by additional taxa- 
tion on raw materials. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Ur. Thampan pleaded on behalf of the copra iudnstry which he claimed waa the 
mainstay of the people in the south and on the coasts. He wanted a higher duty, 
while maiutainiug the ratio of preference granted under the Ottawa Agreement. 

Air. Ranya Jycr pointed out that in Malabar more copra was produced than was 
required by iudio. 

The Commerce Member asserted that Mr. 1 Lings Iyer was wrong and the copra 
produced iu Malabar was only sufficient for Indian needs. He could not understand 
why 20 per ccut. duty would not allow Malabar copra to compete with the impor- 
ted one. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Ur. Jadhav by another amendment raised the question of cutlery and said if the 
financial condition of the country was to improve industries like cutlery, it should bo 
encouraged by suitable tariffs and the protection hitherto enjoyed by that industry 
should be oomiuucd. 

Sir Johcph Bhore pointed out that neither Government nor the Ottawa Select 
Committee had received any representation from cutlery iutoresta iu India and the 
country manufactured only time items under that head which wore not imported 
from abroad. 

The amendment waa rejected and the House adjourned. 
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181b. DECEMBER Mr. Ramkrishna Reddy moved to-day lor reduction of the 
duty on minenl oils, nine million gallons of wnieh, he said, was imported from the 
United States and one million gallons from the United Kingdom. 8%r Joseph Shore 
would not accept the amend raeut on financial grounds. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Jadhav moved and Mr. Jog supported an amendment for raising the duty 
on boots and shoes. Sir Joseph Bhore pointed oat that imports did not compete 
with the local industry. The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Ramkrishna Reddy through another amendment raised the question of the 
growing motor-traffic and wanted a lowering of duty on cars. 

Sir Joseph Bhore did not think it was time for a general lowering of duties. 
Their aim was to fit in preferential tariffs without seriously dislocating or disturbing 
trade. The amendment was lost. 


Mr. Ramkrishna Reddy through an amendment pleaded the cause of the cinema 
film industry and wanted a lowering of duty to 10 per cent. 

Sir Joseph Bhore assured that he was watching the progrem of the industry 
with the greatest care and every representation of the industry would be given the 
most sympathetic consideration, though it was not possible to accept the amendment. 

In view of Mr. Bbore’a assurance Mr. Reddy withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. Ramkriekna Reddy then moved the last of the amendments in respect ot 
betel nnts. He pleaded that these nuts were largely consumed by poor people. As 
India imported a large quantity of foreign stuff preference would affect the consumer 
adversely. The Commerce Member on grounds of revenue could not scoept the 
amendment. The motion was lost. 


Motion fob Third Reading. 

Sir Joseph Bhcre moved the third reading of the bill as reported by the Select 
Committee. 

8ir Abdur Rahim , opposing the entire bill, declared that the scheme was a pure 
gamble and the Govern men t was unjustified in dealing with the measure at the 
instance of the British Government. Referring to the effect of the Ottawa Agreement 
the speaker said : 'We know that such extensive alteration in the tariff is bound to 
affect either the consumer or the indigenous industries. There is no estimate to show 
who will suffer. Tariffs would he of no avail to the British. They derive advantage 
at the expense of other foreign exporters and at also of the indigenous industry in this 
country. The Finance Member’s estimates on the subject must also be in the nature of 
a conjecture. I feel very strongly that the report of tne Select Committee on the Tariff 
Bill does not reassure us to any extent whatever. The position remains as obscure, 
as full of risks, real risks to the public revenue, to the public at large and the 
consumer and to whatever industries we have in toil country. On these grounds I 
oppose the bill.’ 

Hr. Siiarama Raju : 'The occasion is only to write the epitaph on the graves 
of our opinions in this matter. We have been beaten, badly beaten, not by Mr. 
Chetty, nor by Sir Joseph Bhore but by Our misguided countrymeo who boycotted 
the legislature.’ 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra replied that as happened in all Parliaments the Opposition even 
when opposed to a bill and its principle provided membership for the Select Com- 
mittee ‘We went there, 1 and Mr. Raju, to minimise according to our lights the 
demerits inherent in the proposals.’ 

8ir Joseph Bhore said : 'The leader of the independents and two others who hive 
spoken have done so out of the conviction that they should adhere to their original 
views, not with a view to convince the House by argument at this stage.’ He re- 
peated that preferential duties covered only 22 per cent, of imported articles and 
concluded : ‘Those who hsve voted against ns will realise and admit that if we 
fought and fought strenuously on that occasion, it was because we were inspired 
with the honest conviction that what we were doing was in the best interests of 
India. I hope the House will let the controversy rest there for the present.’ 

Bill Passed 

The motion for pasing the bill was put to vote and the President declared, 'Ayes 
have it.’ The Opposition did not press for division and the bill was declared passed 
amidst cheers. The Assembly then adjourned sine die. 
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THE BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


OPRNISO DAY-CALCUTTA, lit. AUGUST 1932 
Separation of Legislative Dept. 

The August session of the Bengal Legislative Council opened at Calcutta 
on the 1st. August 1032. At the outset the I*retident, the Rain Boheh of San tosh 
formally announcing the Government's decision to completely separate the 
Council Department from the Legislative Department recalled that it was Sir 
Stanley Jackson who led the ( tavern men t to accept the principle of separa- 
tion, but unfortunately a deadlock followed. Iiatcr, the scheme was considered by 
Mr. Woodhead, the present Finance. Member, with sympathy and fuirness. But if he 
was to point out the authority who made the separation a reality, said the President, 
he must ask the House to turn its eyes gratefully to the forceful personality of Sir 
John Anderson. 

Motion for Joint Electorate 

Maulvi Abthii Samad then moved a/rosol ut ion r> commending that it be conveyed 
to the proper authorities that, in the opinion of the Conned, the system of separate 
electorate was anti-national and inconsistent with a Responsible form of Government 
and also highly prejudicial to the interests of the minority communities and as such, 
In the future constitution of the country, it should be replaced by a system of joint 
electorate. Moving hit resolution Mnnlvi Aldus Hamad said tlmt since the inauguration 
of the Reformed Constitution, the feelings between the two communities were being 
gradually embittered and communal riots of the worst type were daily occurring all 
over tho eeuntry. It wss this “pernicious ’ system of communal electorate which 
prevented the growth of Indian Nationalism. The most 1 militant ground on which 
every well-wisher of the country should opi»osc separate electorate, -was that under 
auoh a system elections were sought and contested on communal mid religious 
issues and not oo political and economic issues with the inevitable result that they 
tended to keep alive bigotry tuid religious fanaticism— the greatest obstacle to 
human progress. Regarding the other point that tho majority oi the Muslim 
community favoured separate electoral e, the Maulvi agreed tlmt Muslims os a 
weaker community were eatrllod to claim on political ami economic grounds conces- 
sions which wore auli-natirand nt character. But he added Uml they had no right 
to claim, nor had the other communities any right to conmk it. when the right 
claimed was anti-national in .character and struck at the very root of Responsible 
Government. If the Muslims thought that Responsible Government was detrimental 
to the interests of the Muslim community, they should have the courage to say so 
plainly. 

Mr. Tamizutldin Khan moved an amendment, which wauted to delete the follow- 
ing portion from Mr. Alains Sain ad’s resolutions:—^ “Is nuti- national and inconsistent 
with a responsible form of Government and also highly prejudicial to the minority 
communities and os such." Mr. Khun’* amendment ran thus : “The Council 
recommends to the Government tlmt it be pleased to inform the authorities concern- 
ed that, in the opinion of the Council, the system of eoparatc electorate should in 
the future Constitution be replaced by joint electorates provided the electorate is 
based upon universal adult snttrsgc, and there is no reservation of seats for any 
community or any interest sm b as landlords, commerce, university and the like/' 

Discussion was not over when the Council udjotirued for the day. 

2nd. AUGUST Mr. IF. 11. Thompson, Leader of the Eurojiean Group, pointed 
out that all the speakers seemed to have accepted the ideal of ‘one man one vote' 
and to have looked upon universal suffrage ns the goal to attain which England 
had hern trying and which it had ultimately reached. They imagined that it was 
the ideal which every country should aim ut. “But I am not by any means sure.", 
continued Mr. Thompson, “that England is too pleased with that goal, now that it 
has been reached by fulling into pitfalta into which politicians in England as every- 
where else fall." Concluding, Mr. Thompson said that it was altogether impossible 
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that in the future they might flml political organisations even in England to give a 
direction to some movement which would give due weight to the vote which wae 
rant with knowledge behind it. He suggested that the ideal of universal suffrage 
was certainly of doubtful value. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul JJomin said that each community was really fighting for a 
majority in the legislature. Muslima rdying on numerical strength were claiming a 
majority of seats in the Bengal Legislature, while the Hindus, claiming alleged 
superiority in edneationai and economic condition!, were demanding the tame. In 
thinking about the electorates question, Hindus and Muslima alike did not thiok in 
terms of Indiana, bat in terms of Hindus and Mussalmans. It waa, he thought, 
impossible, at the present monent, to bring tlie Hindus and Mussalmana together, ns 
it waa impossible to fix oil and water together. 

Opposing both the resolution and the amendment, Mr. 77. 8 . Sukratrardy, conten- 
ded that separate deflorate* were necessary in the larger interests of the country. 

Air. J. L. Banc r pc said that the Hindu community was prepered to bo swamped 
out from any particular commit ucitcy for the sake of iiationnlisro. 

Mr. Banaerjec said it was his personal view tlmt universal adult franchise waa 
not practical politics at present, because, he thought, the constituencies would break 
down under tneir own weight and fnr from being helpful to the growth of demo- 
cracy, would prove to be its enemy. 

Her. B. A. Nag. speaking on behalf of the Indian Christian community, whole- 
heartedly supported joint electorates. 

Explaining the altitude of the Government in connection with the resolution and 
the amendment. Mr. It. N. licid , Home Member, said that in a fully democratic 
constitution separate electorates were out of place, but practical considerations indi- 
cated that separate electorates must continue for a time. Mr. Abdus 8a mad’s reso- 
lution, he continued, could not be accepted but it had been decided that the Govern- 
ment members should not vote. 

After n few more speeches the Council adopted by 47 votes to "J2 Air. Tamiwtd- 
din Khan's amendment that tlie Government be pleased to inform the authorities 
concerned that, in the opinion of the Council, in the future constitution of ihe 
country, the system of separate electorate be replaced by a system of joint 
electorate. 

The Council defeated by 12 to 2j votes Mr. Taimznddin Khan's provision 
that joint electorate should replace separate doctor a re, on condition that the 
electorate was hatred on universal adult sutfrugc and there wae no reservation of 
scats for any coinintimfy c: interest such os CaLtUord*, Commerce, University, and 
the like. 

Mr. Tniuizuddiifs amendment was put to vote in two (Arts by the President. 
The first for rejilaocmcni of separate electorates by joint electorates was carried by 
41 to 37 votes. When that was put as a ^ubatamive resolution modifying the origi- 
nal resolution of Mi. Alain* Sutnnd, in which he had characterised separate electo- 
rate as “anti-national and inconsistent with u responsible form of Government,'* it 
waa carried by 47 to 32 us stated. In all the three divisions that took place tho 
Government members refrained from voting. 


ItllAP.I UST1N<» PltOVIJiriAL ROCKDAUIK.. 

3rd. AUGUST :—Alr. N. K. Pasn moved a resolution to-day recommending to the 
local government “to move the Government of India for the anpointment of a 
commission to readjust provincial boundaries in order to bring all Bengali-sneaking 
people under one and the same provincial administration." 8pcakiug to allay the 
suspicion from the mind* of the Muslims, Mr. Hhhu said that even if the bordering 
Bengali-speaking districts wen: included in Bengal it would not give a majority lor 
the Benguli Hindus. 

Optioning Mr. Tamixuddin Khan said that though there might be linguistic 
aflimty between Bengalees and the people of the bordering districts they were cthno- 
logiealJy different. 

Mr. A . K . Fa\lul Hug while agreeing with the broad principle of the resolution, 
said that the time for sm-n a st» p w»s not opportune at the prcsc.it. 

The Hon. Mr. li. N. Bad, Home Memljer, while opposing the resolution on Ixv 
half of the Government said that such a step at the present juncture would only 
create political turmoil. 

The resolution was defeated by GO votes to 1) and the Council adjournal. 
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THE BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
8uppumio* or Immoral Traffic 


to-day discussed the non-official bill of Mr. 
Bengal Supprtuicn of Immoral Traffl BUI 

Abdul 


4*. AUGUST The Connell 

J. N. Bat* , Liberal leader, to refer the — . — „ 

of 1632 to a Select Committee. Mr. W. E. Wordsworth and Khan Bahadur 

Mom in eopported the reference, while Mr. N. K. Bara and Mr. Abdul ] 

opposed fit. Nearly 100 ladies belonging to different women's associations attended 
the meeting as visitor* A petition signed by over 1,000 people supporting the Bill 
had been sent to the members. 

Moving the reference of the Bill to a Select Committee, Mr. J. V. Ban said that 
the Bill aimed at eradicating one of the most degraded forms of slavery, namely, 
commercialised vie* which nad assumed serious proportions. It was neecssary that 
they should no longer remain indifferent, but devise to suppress this hideous form 
of human slavery, which roioed the lives and the future of many girls sod 


Khan Bahadur Abdul Mamin and Mr. IK C. Wordmeorth supported the refer- 
ence of the BUI to a select committee. The latter said that civilised nations must 
do what they could to fight this danger, and prevent men and women from delibera- 
tely imposing this hideous form of slavery on helpless girls. If they rejected the 
Bill at this stage, they would depress public opinion, and in so doing would be 
going home that evening, as stealthily as possible, escaping the eyes that had come 
to see them do their duty. Mr. N. K. Baau , Opposing the motion for reference, 
■aid that it was a hasty piece of legislation, and. If passed, would tend to drive the 
vice underground. 


Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill 

8th. AUGUST i— After further discussion to-day the Immoral Traffic Bill was 

referred to a Select Committee. The Government then suffered a defear 
when, in spite of oppoeition by the Hon. Mr. B. P. Singh Hoy, Minister fo» 
Local Self-Government, the Council referred the Bill of Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mahaeat 
R> amend the Calcutta Municipal Act to a select committee by 55 votes to 38. Th- 
objeot of the Bill was to create Kslrgbat a separate ward iu the matter of representat 
tion to the Calcutta Corporation. 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. N. Raid, Home Member, said that the Government did not 
oppose the reference to a Select Committee, but kept an open mind as to how far 
the BUI would require modification in the Committee, so that it might bo workable 
to achieve the result it had in view. 

Disorders Compensation Bill 

The Council decided to recirculate the Bengal Disorders Compensation Bills 
of Mr. Satyendra Kumar Dae, The object of the Bill was to compensate sufferer 
from acts of unlawful assemblies including those of a communal nature. 

The Home Member , supporting recirculation, instead of a reference of the Bill to 
a Select Committee as urged by the mover, said that having regard to the import- 
ance of the Bill, it should be recirculated for eliciting public opiuion. The Bill was 
based on the Bombay Act and from the information at hia disposal, he could say 
that the Act bad not succeeded in elimiustiug communal riots from Bombay. 

Non-Oficial Bili* 

The Council passed the Cue Amendment Bill of Mr. K. M. Roy. The Council 
decided to circulate the Mela Sanitation Bill of Kban Bahadur Aazizul Huq for 
eliciting public opinion. The Bill aimed at making better provisions for public 
health and Sanitation in the presidency of Bengal. The Council also aped to refer 
the Waqf Bill of Maulvi Abdul Choudhury to a Select Committee. Toe object o! 
the Bill was to recover and admiuistcr the Waqfs in Bengal for promotion of educa- 
tion, sanitation, etc. 


Terrorist Outrage Condemned 

8th. AUGUST Before the business was resumed to-day references were made of 
the death from revolver wounds of Mr. Ellison and the attack on the life of Sir 
Alfred Watson. Members were unanimous in condemning the cult of assassination 
and conveyed their condolences to Mrs. Ellison and congratulations to Sir Alfred 
Watson. 
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BENGAL TERRORIST OUTRAGES BILL 

SUPPLKMEVTAST GbABTS 

On the motion of Mr. J. A. Woodbead, Finanoc Member, the Council 
granted about Re. 3000 for the year 1033-33 towerde the formation of a 
separate Legislative Council Department. On the motion of the Hon'hln 
Mr. R P. Singh Roy, Minister for Local Self-Government, the Council 
granted Re. 80,000 as aid to the Calcutta Hospital Nonna Institution. 
A sum of Re. IMMB was granted by the Council on thr motion of the Hon trie 
Nawab K. G. M. Faroqui under the bead “Civil Works” for (1) a sebond additional 
spoejal jail at Dnm Dum, (2) the reconstruction of the Mymensingh Jail, (3) struc- 
tural alterations in the female ward of the Berbampor Jail, (4) construction of cells 
in the Rajshahi Centra) Jail, and (5) construction of temporay sheds in the Dacca 
Central Jail. A token “cut” by Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta, for drawing the 
attention ‘of the Government to “the wholly insufficient accommodation in the Dnm 
Dum Special Jail and the overcrowding of prisoners in jails*' was however lost 
without division. 


Official Bills 

The Council passed the HeiVble Mr. B. F. Singh Roy's Bengal Opium Smoking 
Bill, and referred to a select committee the Opium {Bengal Amendment) Bill, 

* Bengal Terrorist Outrages Bill 

9th. AUGUST The Hon’ble Mr. R. N. Reid , Homo Member, introduced to-day 
the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrage* Bill * and in doing so explained the 
principles underlying the Bill. Moving for reference of the Bill to a Select com- 
mittee, Mr. Reid said that the period of the Bill was coincident only with the Ben- 
gal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930. Adding that crime of an abnormal nature 
ami on an abnormal measures must be met by abnormal measures, Mr. Reid assured 
that no law-abiding person need be frightened. Mr. IV. If. Ihompeon , on behalf of 
the European group supporting the Bill, suggested that a large section of the dote 
Hindus sympathised with the terrorist*. This allegation was challenged by Mr. 
J. N. Oupta and several other Hindu members. Mr. J. L. Ranerji , on the other 
hand, remarked that there was no gainsaying the fact that there was a strong mea- 
sure of public sympathy for the terrorists. In the course of the debate Mr. 
Reid anuoniiccd that a statement would be made during the session regarding the 
Chittagong Enquiry Report. 

The oppositionists consisted mainly of Hindu members, while the Government 
was supported by the European members, practically the whole of the Mahommedan 
members and a few Hindu members. A few Mahommedan membera remained 
neutral during the two divisions. The main contention of the oppositionists was thst 
the Bill would not achieve the objects it aimed at ; for, inspitc of the operation of 
the Ordinances on which the present Bill was based, terrorist activities had continued. 
Men who weut out determined to murder with revolvers in one band and poison ■ on 
the other, they thought, would not be affected by this Bill. The Council rejected 
the non-offiiciul motion of Mr. 8. C. Roy Chowdhury to circulate the Bill for elici- 
ting public opinion by August 31 by 68 to 26 votes/ The Council then referred the 
Bill to a Select Committee by 72 against 20 votes. 


"The object of the Bill was to grant special powers to the Local Government 
to suppress terrorist crimes when the powers granted by the Ordinances lapsed. One 
of the Ordinances in force was due to expire on November 27tb and the other on 
December 29th. The Bill followed closely the lines of the Bengal Emergency Powers 
Ordinances XI of 1932 aud IX of 1932. There was no marked departure from the 
provisions of these Ordinances, except ihrt the power to constitute Special Tribunals 
conferred by Ordinance Xj. of 1232, but nut by Ordinance IX of j 932. had been 
dropped. The Bill had been divided into two chapters and in the first instance ex- 
tended to the Chittagong district, where events had shown that absconders in 
the Chittagong Armoury Raid Case were still in hiding. But any or all of the provi- 
sions might be extended to any other area in Bengal by the Govcrnor-in-Cooncil. The 
second chapter, which extended to the whole of Bengal, provided for a court of 8pep 
era! Magistrates for the speedier trial of offences, and for the hearing of apporis 
from the judgments of such courts. 
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Discussion On Federal Report 

# I Oik AUGUST The special motion of Rai Bahadur K. C. Banerji , recommend- 
ing to the Local Government to convey to the proper authorities the opinion of the 
Council, that “the recommendations of the Federal Finance Committee regarding 
Bengal are wholly unsatisfactory and unacceptable, and that the province should 
receive He full share from the income-tax receipts from the province and tho entire 
proceeds of the export dnty on . jute” was carried unanimously in the Council, 
alter a two hours' debate to-day. 

Indicating the Government's views, the Hon’ble Mr. J. A. WoodKead, Finance 
Member, said that the Local Government had forwarded in June last on expression 
ol their opiniou on the Committee’s recommendations. The official view was already 
before the Government of India and the Secretary of State for India, and if the 
reflation was carried, the two higher authorities would also have before them the 
views of the non-official members of the Council. He added that, on essential 
points, non-official opinion was in close accord with the views of the Government. 
He also promised to communicate at once to the Government of India the purport 
of the day’s proceedings if the resolution was carried. 


Tbs Bengal Municipal Amendment BUI 

The Council then proceeded to discuss the Bengal Municipal Bill, the Report of 
the Select Committee tbcrcou being presented by the Hon’ble Minister Mr. B. P. 
Singh Bog. Claiming that the Bill would fit the new conditions, the Minister said that, 
ita recommendations so far as franchise was concerned, went beyond those of the In- 
dian Franchise Committee, except in regard to educational qualifications. He added that 
women would be enfranchised, and placed ou the same footing as men. Ho announc- 
ed that an agreed solution regarding the question of minority representation had 
been reached on the basis of joint electorates with reservation of seats. 

The Houso without a division rejected the motion of Mr. S. N. Rag to commit 
ttt Bill to a Select Committee for further consideration, and decided to take the 
measure into consideration. 

The Bill contained 547 clauses, and more than 2,000 amendments bad been tabled. 

Proposal To Abolish Nominations 

1 1th. AUGUST Considering the Bill, clause by clause, the Council to-day 
decided to retain the system of nomination by /o votes to 20 and rejected the 
amendment of Mr. 6 . N. Poy to do away with nominations altogether. 

By 71 votes to 21 the Council defeated the amendment of Mr. J. L. Bantxrjee 
to reduce the proportion of the nominated members from oue-fourth to one-fifth. 

Mr. J. L. Banerjee characterised the system of nomination as “pernicious”, sup- 
porting the amendment of Mr. S. N. Roy, which wanted to no away with nomina- 
tions altogether. .... 

Rev. B . A . Nag (nominated) opposed the amendments as, in bis optuion, nomina- 
ted members served a useful purpose. 

A wordy duel followed between the two speakers, Mr. Banarjee claiming that 
elected members had the right to vote freely, while nominated members voted in one 
particular way, and represented none but their “god-fathers.” 

Retorting, Mr. Nag said that he had voted oo occasions against the Government 
but none of any political paity hsd ever voted against the decision of the party. 
“Did not the slavish following by the elected members of their party leaders do 
more harm than the following of the lead of the Government by nominated mem- 
bers ?” he asked. The whole House burst into laughter. 

Mr. B . P. Singh Roy, Minister, opposing the amendment, said that it gave no 
particular pleasure to the Government to retain nominations, because the Govern- 
ment hail no interest to do so. But they had to do it in the interest o i the 
minority. There was a minority, which was anxious to be represented as it found 
itself in a hopeless position in elections. That Doing the position, the Government 
could not ignore the minority. 

12th. AUGUST : — The House rejected the amendment of Rai Bahadur fdaridhnn 
i Dutt to-day to fetter the Government’s discretion regarding nomination by procid : <ig 
that nomination should be made iO secure the association with the municipal /.dmirns- 
nation of persons specially fitted, ia the opinion of the local Government, to be com- 
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missioners and to secure the representation of minorities and special interests, 
including the backward and labouring classes. 

By 87 to 10 votes, the House similarly negatived the amendment of Mr. Rishori 
Mohan Choudhuri which wanted that instead of one-fourth of the members being 
nominated by the Government, they should be coopted and elected by the commis- 
sioners. An attempt to reserve one-third of the nominated seats for the depressed 
classes also failed. The Council then adjourned. 

Joint Electorates with Reservation 

15th. AUGUST On the motion of the Hon. Mr. B. P. Singh Roy, Minister 
for Local Self-Government, the Council unanimously decided to-day to introduse joint 
electorate with reservation of scats for the minority communities in the Municipalities, 
in accordance with the proportion of such communities to the total population in 
Municipalities according to the latest census. The Government was further given the 
right to determine whether any community in a particular municipality should be 
deemed to be a minority community. It was further provided that no person belonging 
to a minority community, if eligible for cloction ns Commissioner, be disqualified from 
contesting a seat not so reserved. The Minister hoped that Bengal would give a 
lead to the rest of Iudia ou this thorny question, as it had done in the post in 
other matters. 

An objection was raised by several Hindu members ou tbc ground that it was 
‘‘a surprise motion.'’ They wanted a day’s time to consider the proposal, but the 
leaders of various sections of the House opposed a day’s adjournment anJ ogrood 
only to a abort postponement to enable the members concerned to consider the 
proposal. Accordingly, the President adjourned the House for half an hour. 

Supporting the ameudment, Mr. A. K. Fa\l-ul-Huq, on bchnlf of the Moslem 
community, said that this agreed decision gave the lie direct to those who said thdt 
Hindus and Moslems could not agree on this important question. He added that 
though it did not satisfy the aspirations of all, it gave a fair chance to the Moslem 
community to get their share in the civic administration of the country. Replying 
to Mr. N. K. Basu, Mr. Huq said that there wn9 none among the Moslems wj£ 
would refuse to reserve scuts for the Hindus in local self-governing bodies where they 
were in a minority. 

Mr. J. L. Bancrji remarked that the Bill was retrograde in so far as it handi- 
capped joint electorate by attaching to it certain conditions. He, however, welcomed 
it aa it was for the first time that the Moslem community could be persuaded to 
accept the principle of joint electorate, which marked a new opening in their nation- 
ul history. 

Khan Bahadur Ax \i\ul Huq emphasised that whatever might, lie the nature of 
the electorate in municipalities and other local bodies, council electorates stood on a 
different footing and Mussalmans were still pledged to separate electorates so far aa 
representation to the legislature was concerned. 

The House, by 58 against It votes, rejected the amendment of Manlvi 
Abdul Hamid Shah, refusing the right to women to stand us candidates for munici- 
pal elections. 

Earlier, the House decided that the number of nominated Commissioners in in- 
dustrial areas lie limited to 50 per cent, and on the motion of Mr. C. G. 
Cooper, resolved that the election or nomination of Commissioners in such special 
industrial municipal areas be made from among persons directly concerned with 
such industry. 

Statement on Cihttaoono Incidents 

16th. AUGUST Mr. R. X. lirid. Home Member, made tbc following state- 
ment after interpellations to-day on the iueidents of Chittagong in August 
and September, J931, and the Government's conclusions thereon 

‘I he Government have considered very carefully the report of the commissioner 
on those incidents and all other information available, and have also been in dose 
consultation with the Government of India on the subject. The conclusion they 
have ennitf to is that, following on the intense feeling aroused by the murder of 
Khan Bahadur Muulvi Asauullah on Aug. 30, 19:11, coupled with the long continu- 
ed strain to which the local officers had been subjected for a period of over 18 
mouths, certain breaches of discipline were committed and certain damage was doos* 
■o private property which cannot bo condemned. As a result of this, the Gortro- 
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raent have taken suitable disciplinary action against the officers at lanlt and I an 
authorised to state that this action has the fntl approval of the Government of 
India. Certain claims for compensation have been put forward and are being dealt 
with on their merits. 

Bengal Municipal Amend— at BUI ( Coatd. ) 

The House then disposed of nearly 200 amendments of the Municipal Amendment 
Bill. The main discussion centred round the attempt of Khan Bahadur Aztitul Bun 
to lower the standard of franchise, his idea being that a bare literary test should 
be the qualification of voters. The Minister opposed the amendment, which was 
defeated by 57 to 28 votes. The House accepted the franchise qualification as 
embodied in the bill, namely, passing of the matriculation examination. 

Bengal Terrorist Outrages Bill ( Coatd. ) 

18th. AUGUST t—A/r. It. N. Reid , Home Member, presented to-day the select 
committee's report on the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Bill. The report 
was signed by 11 members, 6 of whom submitted minutes of dissent on certain 
points. In the opinion of the committee, the bill had not been so altered os to require 
republication, and they recommended that the bill as amended be passed. Of the 
changes introduced a proviso had been added that reasonable notice and reasonable 
facilities for withdrawal must be given to persons occupying a building before it is 
taken possession of. A new clause had been added putting the provision for com- 
pensation in a mandatory form in the case of persons suffering loss by cxerrisc of 
the powers conferred on the Government to take possession of movable and im- 
movable property. 

Bengal Municipal Amendment Bill ( Contd. ) 

The Government then suffered two defeats in connection with the Municipal Bill. 
The Council rejected by 45 to 41 votes the amendment of the Minister, Mr. B . P. 
Singh Roy, providing that the election of municipal chairmen shall be subject to the 
approval of the lorn) Government. The second defeat was sustained when the House, 
by 7 votes to 36, rejected the amendment of the Minister providing that the delegation 
of powers by the municipal chairman to the vice-chairman shall be subject to the 
approval of the loc.il Government. 

Oath ok Allf/uancis 

19tb. AUGUST By 80 votes to 15 the Council to-day rejected the non-official 
amendment to delete the clause in the Municipal Bill enjoining on the Commission- 
ers to tAke the oath of allegiance. 

The Council rejected without a division an amendment of Dr. N. (!, Sen 
Gupta to substitute for the clause in the Bill which empowered the Local Govern- 
ment to remove a commissioner violating the oath of allegiance, one giving power to 
the Government to remove a Commissioner if only he had been convicted of treason 
or sedition. 

The House, however, defeated the amendment of the Minister, providing that a 
resolution passed by a Municipality for the removal of a Chairman from office, shall 
be subject to the approval of the Local Government. 

Opposing the amendment to delete the clause relating to the oath of allegiance, 
the llon'bic Mr. B. P. Singh Roy, Minister for I vocal Self-Government said that 
there was a tendency nowadays to introduce politics into municipal affairs. Referring 
to the Iri“h precedent, which had been cited by the meralxirs, he hoped the day was 
far distant when the people of this country would follow the example of Mr. l>c 
Valera. The oath of allegiance would remind the commissioners that they owed 
allegiance to the King and that they should not go astray. 

Opposing the amendment of Dr, Sen Gupta f the Minister said that the retention 
of powers in the hands of the Government to remove Commissioners for violating 
the oath was necessary. In support of his argument, th«* Minister referred to the 
case of Mr. Benin Behan Gangnlt, Councillor of the Calcutta Corporation. That 
gentleman, the Minister said, had not yet been convicted for waging war against the 1 
Crown, but had certainly violated the Oath of Allegiance by implicating himself in 
*a terrorist movement (Voice : Question). If the Govern incut, were left without any 
power to remove a man who had openly and publicly declared his sympathy with 
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matte, that would be deplorable. It was to provide against each a sitoation that 
the danse has been included in the Bill. 

22mA AUGUST Further discussion of the Mnnieipal Bill being taken up 
to-day the Oonndl disposed of nearly 125 amendments, having finished by this 
time 1,013 amendments out of the 2,000 tabled. 

Motor Vehicles Tax Act Amsan. 8ill. 

A Bill to amend the Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax Act was next introduced by the 
Minister Mr. B. P. Singh Boy, and referred to a select committee. A motion for 
drcnlatuig the Bill for eliciting public opinion was lost without division. 

Adjournment Motion On Communal Award 

2 3rd. AUGUST The Council held a (wo hours' debate on Mr. A". K. Barn's 
adjournment motion to discusi the Prime Minister’s Communal Award so far aa it 
affected Bengal. The motion was eventually talked out. Following are some of 
the criticisms of the members representing all groups. 

Mr. N. K. Bam said “The Award is a sentence of banishment passed upon 
the Hindus of Bengal from the legislature of the province... It it undoubtedly a 
communal award in more than one sense of the term but it is not an award. 

The Kaja Bahadur of Nashipur said i— The Award showed a total bankruptcy 
in the wisdom and statesmanship of the British Cabinet. 

Mr. Shibshehh arc* tear Bag said In all seriousness I would ask my Mahomme- 
dan and European colleagues in this Council whether they believe that a Council 
constituted in accordance with the Award would bo popular with that section of 
the people who have forced the hauds of Govern ment to grant us further political 
power." 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin said “The Muslims of Bengal are also dissatisfied 
with the Award. ..What the entire Muslim community of Bengal is sorely grieved 
at is that th<» allotment of scats granted to the Muslims by the Award have relega- 
ted them to the position of a statutory minority. ..Bui 1 do not think that we shall 
be justified in condemning the Award." 

Mr. Abdul Samad said “The Nationalist Muslims are opposed to the Award 
from the nationalist point of view inasmuch as it seeks to perpotuate the system of 
separate electorate.* 1 

Mr. Faiiul Hug “Reject the Award by all means if you have got anything 
better." 

Mr. J. L. Bancrjr § said “The Award given by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald gives a 
lie direct to his whole political career. It is unworthy of him to make such an Award 
and unworthy of India to accept it, whatever might be its consequences. The 
Award offends against the cardinal principle of representative institutions." 

Mr. IF. II Thompson said “An award of this sort was an absolute necessity. 
No future constitution of India can be made or rondo to work unless there is some 
settlement of the problem of communal representation." 

Rev. B. A. Nag said “Separate electorate was not wanted by the Indian 
Christians of Bengal. Hut we are grateful to the Prime Minister for giving us a 
chance of choosing our own representatives to the Council." 

The Rome Member said ••Government do not intend to participate in any way 
in a discussion on the merits of the Communal Award. It is not for the Local 
Government to question that Award and it would be presumptuous on my part to 
comment oil it by way of criticism or approbation." 

The Bengal Municipal Amendment Bill (Contd.) 

25th. AUGUST When further consideration of the Municipal Blit was taken 
np to-day, the Council rejected the amendment of Dr. Uaridhone Dutta to < enable Muni- 
cipalities to present addresses to persons of distinction. Moving .his amendment, 
Dr. Haridhone Dutta failed to understand why there should not be a provision in 
the Bill to eoable municipalities, when they so desired by a majority, to present 
addresses to distinguished persons, who might happen to pass through those muni- 
cipalities. In the matter of presentation of addresses there should not be a distinc- 
tion between officials and non-officials. ^ 

Opposing the amendment Mr. B. P. Singh Roy, Minister, said that the Govern- 
ment did not want to make a distinction between officials and non-offieials. They 
**diied that the days of officials had gone and that the days of non-officials wen 
21 
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coning. The GoTernment were quite prepared to adapt themselves to the changing 
dreomstaneec. But in the Minister! opinion, it was highly undesirable that they 
should put temptatioos in the way of Commissioners to waste public money in 
presenting addresses which, in his opinion, was a luxury, and could be afforded only 
hy bodies like the Calcutta Corporation and not by motussil municipalities. 

The Council similarly rejected the amendment of Mr. Munindra Deb Red Mahasai 
to enable Municipalities to apply their funds for promoting companies for the supply 
of electricity ana gas and to make contributions to recognised associations organised 
for the common benefit of municipalities subject to the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment. 

Opposing the amendment, the Minuter said that if the provisions suggested were 
allowed to be incorporated in the Bill the effect on Municipal finance would be 
disastrous. The sources of the municipalities were very slender and if these bodies 
were allowed to squander money in speculations, the effect oo the eivic services would 
be disastrous. 

20th. AUGUST After five hours’ deliberations, the Council to-day disposed 
of nearly 250 amendments, recording very good progress in the discussion of the 
Municipal Bill. Dr. A. It. Ghose was the mover of a large number of amendments. 

29th. AUGUST More than 1G0 amendments relating to minor details were 
disposed of to-day. The amendments related to details of administration, viz, street 
and building regulations, conservancy, drainage, water-supply and similar subjects. 
The attendance was thin, and the discussion dull. In the course of five hours’ delibera- 
tions, two divisions were called, and the Government maintained its view points on 
both the occasions by an overwhelming majority. Out of a total of 2,000 amendments, 
the House had already disposed of 1,700 leaving 301 to be dealt with later. 

30th. AUGUST Nearly 130 clauses of the Municipal Bill were disposed of 
to-day. Khan Bahadur Abdul Mamins amendment with regard to licensing of 
private slaughter houses within the Municipalities was lost by 51 votes to 27. The 
House carried the clause as it stood in the bill, viz., provision of slaughter houses 
within or without the Municipalities, was carried by 57 votes to 28. 

31st AUGUST:— The Council concluded to-day the consideration of the clauses 
of the Municipal Bill. The final reading was, however, deferred by the Minister Mr. 
B. P. Singh Roy till the disposal of other official bills, with a view to examining 
the effects of the various amendments considered during the last three weeks, and the 
necessity, if any, of bringing consequential amendments. 

Attempts by non-officials to reduce the Government’s power in Municipal adminis- 
tration failed. An attack was made by several non-official members upon Sub-Divi- 
sional Officers, when the Minister, Mr. B . P. Singh Roy , moved an amendment 
providing that Sub-Divisional Officers also might be vested with all the powers of 
the Commissioner of a Division and of a District Magistrate to require a municipa- 
lity to furnish Buch statements and accounts, etc., as they thought fit. 

Opposing the amendment Mr. N. K. Basu said, that it was not correct to say 
that Sub-Divisional Officers were very responsible officers of the Government ana 
that it would not be derogatory to the dignit) of the municipalities if they were 
allowed these powers. After all, the less nitcrL-rence they had in the internal affairs 
of a municipality, the better. 

The amendment however was carried by to 42 votes. 

Bengal Criminal Law ( 2nd.) Amend. Bill 

IsL SEPTEMBER '.—Without opposition, the Council granted to-day leave to Mr. 
R . N. Reid , the Home Member, to introduce the Bengal Criminal Law second Amend- 
ment Bill. Describing the difficulties experienced in the Chittagong Armoury Raid 
Case, the Home Member said that when a notification was issued which constituted 
the Tribunal in that ease, in it were not only the names of the persons who 
were not present and ready to be tried, but also of a number 
of those who were accused In the case, but were not then in the hands 
of the authorities. The ease proceeded against, those who were present and the trial 
eoododed on the 31st March last The Government were then informed by their 
legal advisers that the original Tribunal which bad been appointed to try the ease 
ana whkh had concluded the ease against the majority of the accused had s*ill 
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seisin of the caw against the remainder. It was dearly inconvenient and undesir- 
able to attempt to reassemble the original Tribunal for the trial of the remaining 
accused, and it was realised that the remaining accused when they came to M 
tried would hare a legitimate ground of complaint if they were tried by the aaoie 
Tribunal, which had already come to certain condusion on the aame facta and 
made up their minds on those facts. That was the purpose of the first amendment. 
Explaining the second clause, he said that the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
was intended to deal with cases arising out of or in connection with the terrorist 
movement. The method which the terrorist organisation adopted as the chief means 
of attaining its object, was murder, deliberate murder as part of a deliberate pro- 
gramme, but not murder done under a certain provocation, nor murder done at an 
act of private revenge, iu such a case there could be no extenuating circumstances, 
but more cr less so attempt to murder was just as serious as the fact of bringing 
out the attempt successfully. The penalty therefore chould be the same for both. 
There was no reason why a criminal who bad made an attempt but failed in the 
attempt should be treated more leniently than one who actually succeeded in commit- 
ting murder. Explaining the third clause, the Home Member said that the fact that 
it was necessary had been amply proved in recent years. He continued : I may 
mention only two instances. During the course of the Chittagong Armoury Raid 
Case, there was constant plotting both in jail and outside it to destroy the judgea 
who sat ou that Tribunal. The other instance occurred about a year ago, when a 
judge was shot in optn court as an act of revenge for what he had done in carrying 
out his duties as the President of one of those Special Tribunals.’-' 

The motion for consideration of the Bill was opposed by Mr. Shantisekhareswar 
Rcy, who wanted circulation of the measure for the purpose of eliciting public 
opinion. The amendment was however lost by 69 to 22 votes. The Council then 
proceeded to discuss the Bill clause by r)au*e. 

Sj. Munitidra Deb Rat Af ah a sat a amendment suggesting the deletion of the 
proviso which made attempt at murder punishable with a death sentence was negatived 
by the House without a division. 

Mr. Karendra Kumar Bobus motion proposing that an attempt at murder wou|d 
be punishable with a death sentence or transportation for life only when the person 
upon whose life the attempt had beeu made was actually hurt, was rejected by the 
Council by 59 against 36 votes. 

The only amendments that were accepted by the House were the two moved by the 
Home Member suggesting 7trbal alterations in the Bill. 

By 55 votes to 18, the Bill was passed after nearly five hours' deliberation. 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Bill (contd.) 

2nd. SEPTEMBER : — An animated debate followed in the Council to-day in 
connexion with the discussion of the lien gal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Bill, 
as reported by the Select Committee, which was taken into consideration on the 
motion of the Hon. Mr. It. N. Reid. Home Member. 

Mr. N. K. Basil moved that the Bill bo recommitted to the Select Committee. 
This was opposed by Mr. £ 1 . Birkmyre who, while admitting that the opponents of 
the measure had joined with the European Group in the past in condemning the 
terrorist, said that they did not come forward, to their eternal shame, to help 
them in passing the Bill. Mr. Birkmyre added that "they fight the Bill, not with a 
single argument which will hold water, but in a manner which will go to show 
where their true sympathy lies.’] 

Mr. Shyamaprasad Mukherji , speaking next, took exception to the remark and 
said that each an observation displayed a meu talily which deserved to be seriously 
condemned by every right-thinking man. Arguing that such repressive measures 
have always failed, Mr. Mukherji said : "It may be even that this measure will fail 
to satisfy the Hon'ble Member, and after a few months we shall be asked to pnt on 
the Statute Book other measures more drastic than the present one. 

Mr. AT. K. Basu , speaking on another motion, reverted to the subject and said that 
he would not return abuse tor abuse but would say ibis that, this Legislative Coun- 
cil was not a Council of Ministerial officers of the executive and they were not 
willing to sign a blank cheque in favour of the executive which bad shows itself to 
be absolutely incompetent to deal with the present situation. The motion for re- 
committal was lost without a division. ... .... _ 

Following this, there wax an attempt to limit the duration of the Bill. By an 
amendment Maulvi Tamixuddin Khan wanted that the “Act shall continue m 
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font till six moo tbs after the date of the inauguration of the new constitution la 
Bengal." His ground was that he did not want to fetter the hands of the fatal* 
Government. This amendment to shorten the life of the Bill was also loot without 
a division. 

Mr. Ananda Mohan PuddaPt amendment to the effect that the Act shall remain 
In force until the date of the introduction of the new Reforms, was also lost without 
division. 


8th* SEPTEMBER The Council disposed of 85 amendments, to-day leaving 95 to 
be considered. In alf, there were four divisions and in every ease the Government 
won by a large majority. 

Moving nil amendment for the deletion of the cIaukc which gave powers to the 
Government to take possession of immovable property tfor quartering troops or 
police or prisoners, Mr. Abdut Samnd said that, there was a likelihood of these 
powers being used against persons holding advanced political views and having no 
connection with terrorism. 

Mr. /’. Bancrjrc , supporting the amendment, referred to the case of Mr. Kisori- 
pati Roy, Chairman of the District Board of Midnaporc, whose house had been 
taken possession of purely out of retaliation to teach that gentleman a lesson, 
because he was a Congressite. 

Mr. N. K. Ba$u challenged the Home Member to state whether in any other 
country in the world or even in India, excepting in the ‘'lawless Ordinances" such 
a provision could be found. 

Mr. S. C . Roy Chaudhuri maintained that if the clause were adopted, it would 
tend to suppress' honest political opinion, which had nothing to do with terrorism. 

Provision like these, remarked Mr. Bhanti Shckharciicar Roy, would serve to 
swell the ranks of terrorists. 

Opposing the amendment of Mr. A lidus Sainnd, Mr. li. N. Reid, Home Member, 
assured the House that those wide powers would not be invariably used and that 
officers would be given strict orders how they should use these powers. 

The amendment was lost by 55 votes to JO. 

The Howe Member , however, accepted the amendment of the Raja of Nashipur, 
providing that a laud or a building shall not bn so utilised as to wound the 
religious feelings of the owner or the persons in possession, and shall not, as far as 
practicable, be so used ss to interfere with ihc access to any place of worship 
situated in or contiguous to the land or tbc building. While admitting that many 
of the provisions in the Bill gave wide powers to ilio Government, Mr. Reid said 
that the only justification was that they were ini ended to make an endeavour to 
meet the very serious menace of terrorism. He admitted that wide powers were 
given, but he did not admit thal they would invariably be used. 

There was some discussion ns regards the clause stating that an officer arresting 
persons behaving suspiciously "may in so doing use. any means that may be 
necessary to effect the arrest.” Mr. P. Bamrjec moved for the deletion of the 
clause. Mr. N. C. 8m Gupta asked whether if a suspect look refuge in a house, 
the police would be justified in setting fire to the budding in order to bring him 
down or in maltreating the members of his family. 

The Home Member said that the clause was intended to protect officers making 
arrest. They might have to use force, possibly extreme force, in dealing with 
desperate characters. The amend men t was lost . 

As regards the clause empowering the District Magistrate to require the 
assistance of persons in the restoration and maintenance of law and order and 
in the protection of property in the possession of the Government or any railway 
administration or local authority, the Home Member accepted Mr. 8. N. Bose’s 
amendment providing "the District Magistrate shall satisfy himself that such an 
order is not of a harrassing or humiliating nature, or is incompatible with the 
man's position in life and his ability." 

Mr. Shyama Prosad Mukherjec then moved an amendment providing : "No 
female be required to render any such assistance.” 

The Homo Member opposed the amendment, stating that it was inconceivable 
that a female would be called upon to render assistance. 

Mr. A r . K, Boon said that the good intentions of the Government were some- 
times frustrated by the bad motives of the junior officers. 

At this stage, Mr. A . K Fazlul Huy intervened and appealed to the Home 
Member to reconsider his attitude in view of his statement that it was not 
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Government’. intention to commandeer the xcrricc. . o I women. There wm • good 
deal of prejudice, he continued, in eo far a* their women were concerned, and if the 
amendment w»» defeated, it might create the impression that d were* ion was given 
to the officers to commandeer the services of women whin necessary. 

The Home Member agreeing, the amendment was carried. 

Imposition Of Coiaectivk Fines 

6th. SEPTEMBER When the discussion on the clauses of the Hill wai resinned 
to-day, Mr. /*. Baucrjec moved for the deletion of the clause in the Hill empowering 
the Government to impow collective fines on the* inhabitants of turbulent areas. 

Supporting Mr. Baucrjec, Mr. S . C. Roy Chant Uni rout (‘in ted that the impression 
in the miuda of the Government, that a particular community «ym|*Athiftcd with the 
terrorists, hud done rai*chiif in the past, lie naked the Government to remember 
that they could not brand a whole community in this maimer. l-icgaliscd terrorism, 
he said, was far worse than illegal terrorism. The legislation, in bis opinion, would 
drive into dc*|>cratiou a whole community. 

The Home Manlier , opposing the amendment, said thnt the clnnttc was put in 
because it was believed, it would Ik? of value in llio attempt to meet a terrorist cons- 
piracy. The Home Mcmlier rcfcrml t«» the incident of i:ith June at ilhalghat in 
Chittagong, where tin absconder was captureil and killed and two got away. It was 
made jtcrfectly clear ti|»on evidence that tlu*re were at least four or five leading abs- 
conders, sheltered there for two years. Coiisctjucitlly. a eolhrtivo fine waa inflicted 
on that village. The amendment was Ion! by tu to 21 votes. 

The Home Member opposed on practical grounds an amendment moved by Mr. A. 
Jl/. Pot/thr, that t lie words “or elai*s «»r section of such inhabitant*'* Ik* omitted from 
the clause providing that the Government may exempt “any person -or class or 
section of such inhabitants from liability to pay nuv portion of such a flue." 

Mr. Sltyama Promt! Mut;i»rbe said that it was not a correct, thing to penalise a 
whole community as the Hindu eonimtinity had lieen penalis'd at Midouporc. 

The amendmcnl was lost by 7J votes to 2S. ^ 

The Hooi 1 ' Member, however, accepted an nnu'nduieni moven liy Mr. Moninura 
Iteb Itui Mnhusui that exemption shall not l>e lunul upon communal or racial 
considerations. 

Mr. Munintlra Deb Rai Mnhnsni, opposing Mr. R> id's motion for tnc third 
reading, said that they were prepared to pass the Hill on condition that aln*i Iwclve 
months, if the Government failed to suppress the terrorist movement, it would 
voluntarily abdicate. 

Mr. N. K. Barn said thnt they were absolutely opposed to the principles of the 
Bill, as its provisions would defeat the purpose for which it was sought U> be 
enacted. They had nothing hut praise for the Home Mcmlier for the i»yiii pathetic 
way in which he hud conduct c I the discussion, hut that did not lake away the iJIitI 
of the Bill. **\Vc cannot, by iu:y manner or means, give our support in placing the 
Bill on the statute book, as we arc ddil>era*ely of the opinion that, fur from suppres- 
sing terrorism, the provisions of the HiH, if not judicially administered, will result 
in the extension of terrorism.’’ 

Mr. P. Btwcrjac said that the Hill was hiartial law in disguise. From their ex- 
perience in the past, lie thought that there would l«e ruthless repression, with the 
result that where civil registers had fuiVJ { the 4 •ovcrniiieiit would succeed by bringing 
into operation the wide powers conferred hi this HiH. 

The Hill, as settled in the Council, was pa-sed by 5S votes to 12. 

Motor Vehicle* Tax Act Ames?>. Him. 

7th. SEPTEMBER : -The Council passed to-day the Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax Act 
(Amendment) Hill at the instance of the Minister, the Hou’bJc Mr. B. 1. Hingh 
Roy. The object of the Hill was to remove some of the difficulties experienced in 
the actual working of the Act. It oirercd certain facilities to the owntrs introduced 
an improvement in the matter of realisation of taxes and proposed levs drastic 
measures for recovering taxes. 


Tiif. Bf.xoai. Money-Lenders Bill 

The Hou*c then agreed to circulate the Bengal Money -Lender's Hill introduced 
by Khan Bahadur Axxixul Hurj for eliciting public opinion. The object of the 
Bill was to place a d< finite check on harsh and unconscionable loans carrying 
interest at usurious rates. It aimed at making registration compulsory for all money- 
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leoden who wore net permanent residents nor bad permanent domiciles. It abolished 
compound interest ana made a clear provision which the courts should follow in 
determining “excessive interest'* and “harsh and unconscionable transactions." The 
Bill was modelled on the recommendations of the Banking Enquiry Committee. 

The mover wanted the Bill to be referred to a Select Committee, while Mr. 
Satyendra Nath Hoy moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Supporting the circulation motion, Mr. R. N, Reid, Home Member, said tbit the 
Government were in sympathy with the underlying principle of the Bill, but consi- 
dered that it required circulation rather than reference to a Select Committee. 

The motion for circulation was carried, without a division. 

The Bengal Municipal Bill Passed 

After eighteen amendments had been adopted, the House passed Minister B. P. 
Singh Roy's Municipal Amendment Bill after it had been discussed for three weeks. 

The Bill amends the cxisiiug fifty-year-old Act. The Minister said that the Bill 
to-day was practically the same ns it emerged out of the select committee except as 
regards the important change in connectiou with the introduction of the principle 
of reservation of scats fur minority communities on the basis of joiut electorates. 
He said that the Bill gave the internal administration of municipalities to the 
ratepayers, keeping the power of external supervision in the hands of the Minister 
responsible to the hou«e and the power properly exercised would help the self- 
governing units rather than retard their progress, lie claimed that with this de- 
mocratic constitution the Bill, if worked and administered in the right spirit, would 
bring in a new era in the administration of municipalities. 

All parties joined in the chorus of congratulations to the Minister. Only Mr. 
Batyendranath Hoy opposing the Bill described it as a backward piece of legislation, 
linsuitcd to the requirements of the time. The Minister, he said, could cite nothing 
from the Bill showing that renl transference of power had taken place from the 
Government to the representatives of the people. Jie j remarked that the Bill had 
been prepared at the dictation of the Government which was dinrchical in form and 
should have been introduced and passed by a really autonomous council. 

Mt. Abdul Kascin said that but for the tact and personality of the Minister the Bill 
would have foundered on the rock of communal distrust. Mr. N. K. Basu said that 
the passing of the section relating to the electorate question showed that if Hindus 
and Mnhomcdaii8 were allowed to meet face to face without the intervention of a 
third party there would be no difficulty in composing their differences. 

The Council was then prorogued. 

The Winter Session- 21st November 1932 

The Winter Session of the Council commenced at Calcutta on the 21st. November 
1932 and discussed non-official resolutions. Of the three resolutions considered, one 
was moved by the Maharaja of Ih'najpur recommending to the Government that 
xamindars and tenurcholders should be relieved from the duty of realising road 
and public work cesses. The proceeds of these cesses were made over to the district 
boards but they were paid by zamindars after collecting them from tenants. The 
Maharaja opined that the system proved to bo a source of discord between tenants and 
xamindars and if the system remained unchanged the country could not get back 
to its former prosperous days. Sir P. ('. Hitter, Leader of the House, said that 
the Government would exaroiue the question if the member withdrew the motion, 
whereupon the resolution was withdrawn. 

The second resolution , which urged investigation into the possibilities of develop- 
ment of fish industry was also withdrawn. 

The third resolution that evoked discussion related to the old controversy regarding 
the rights of landlords vis-a-vis tenants. The motion was moved by Ataulvi Tamixud- 
din Khan recommending that early steps should be taken to further the Bengal 
Tenancy Act by repealiug the provisions regarding landlords' transfer fee, pre-emp- 
tion and enhancement of rents. The matter was being considered when the House 
adjourned. 

Calcutta Municipal Act (1923) Amend. Bill 

22bA NOVEMEBR In the Council to-day leave was asked by Maulvi Abdul 
Kasem to introduce s Bill to amend the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1023. Ihe Act 
of 1923 gave Mahomedans right of electing their representatives on tbs Corporation 
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to separate electorate lor 9 year* on the expiry of which it was provided in the Act 
that separate electorate would automatically cease. The result of this provision waa 
that the next general election of the municipality in March next would take place 
under joint electorate system. Maulvi Abdul Kasem in his hill proposed to make 
the system of separate electorate permanently operative. 

At aoon aa Maulvi Abdul Kaaera asked leave of the House to introduce the bill 
there waa opposition. The Minitter, intervening the debate, announced that the 
Government waa prepared to allow four additional seats to Mahoiuedana on the 
Corporation on the population basis, bringing their total number of seats to 19, bnt 
as provided in the Act, election would take place on the system of joint electorate. 
This did not satisfy Maulvi Abdul Kasem who wanted the continuation of asperate 
electorate system. 

The Minister added that the Government was prepared to bring the Bill before this 
session of the Council in accordance with the statement made by him end get it 
passed so that the next election might be fought on joint electorate with reservation 
of seats, {giving four additional seats to Mahomeduus. 

Explaining the object of the Bill Maulvi Abdul Kaeem prefaced saying that he 
had great hesitation in taking the step in view of the fact that this legislation waa 
the act of his revered leader, the late Sir ^urendrnnath, but if lie bad ventured to 
do so it was because he waa sure that his lute leader would have approved of his 
action, if he were alive, because all his expectations with regard to toe Cor|>ontion 
were fslsifcd. Continuing, Maulvi Abdul Knsem said that Mahomed an* had been 
accused of comniuualism iu season ami out of season because they asked for sepa- 
rate electorate. They realised, ns anybody else, that separate doctorate waa against 
the principle of democracy, but if their fellow countrymen would not tamper with 
electorate there would be no necessity for it. What they were afraid of under 
joint electorate, he said, was that men would be chosen from umougat his co-religion- 
ists who would not truly represent Muhomedan interests in the Corporation. It 
had been asked what had the 15 men, returning on the Corporation on separate 
electorate, done during the last few years. In answering this question it should 
remembered that in a House of 90, 15 men were in a negligible minority, but it must 
be said to their credit that if they bad not been able to do any tangible good for tha 
community, they at any rate prevented some mischief being done to their community. 
He wanted to impress upon the house that if Mahomedans of Calcutta were not in 
a position to accept joint electorate, why should the Government or any other com- 
munity thrust this upon them. The proper way in his opinion to do away with 
separate electorate once for all was for enlightened and influential people to orea’e 
trust and confidence in the minds of a weaker community. And as soon as that trust 
was created there would be uo tiecessity for separate electorate but as long as that 
confidence was not created there must be separate electorate for the representation 
of Mahomedans. 

Earlier, the House passed a Bill to amend the Calcutta Municipal Act creating 
Kaligbat a separate ward. The House also agreed lo refer the Bengal Money Lender $ 
Bill and the Mela Sanitation BUI to select committees and rirc«t«**» the Tenant*' 
f*rotection from Usury Bill. 

The Bengal Public Security BUI 

23rd. NOVEMBER After a full-dress debate, for over three hours, the Council, 
on the motion of Mr. IT. 1). R. Prentice, Home Member, referred the Bengal Public 
tacurity BUI to a Select Committee of eleven member* with iusl ructions to submit 
the report within one week. The amendment of Mr. Shanti Shekhamwar Roy, 
to circulate the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public opinion by 28th February, 
was defeated by 06 votes against 17. 

The object of the Bill was to deal with the Civil Disobedience Movement. The bpecial 
Powers Ordinance was due to expire on the 20th December and the Local Government 
wanted special powers to enable, iu cave of emergency, to combat activities which worn 
subversive of law and order or prejudicial to public security, and for the suppression 
of which the ordinary powers of the Government were inadequate. The Btlf, when 
enacted, was intended by the Government to remain in force up to 31st. December 1935. 

Iij the course of the discussion, allegations were made regarding the posting of 
puoitive police at Midnapore by a non-official member, who also referred to tho 
conduct of certain officers iu the District. Ibc Chief Secretary and a non-official 
member repudiated the allegations. 

After leave was irrsotea for the introduction of the Bill, the Some Me mb er moved 
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that the mm be referred to a edeci committee. He Mid that these were some 
•actions of the Special Powers Ordinance which the Government ooosidercd still 
normssnr in Bengal to combat Civil Disobedience, and those powers had been incor- 
porated in the BUL Every effort had been made to mtke the Dili as general in its 
application as possible. The Home Member made it clear that the Bill was not 
latended to deal with terrorism, regarding which the House had passed a legislation 
In the last session. As to the practical necessity of the Bill, the Home Member said 
that the Congress had issued a challenge to toe Government by starting Civil Dis- 
obedience and up to the present that remained the policy of the Congress. Thc^ 
knew that the Congress leaders in Bengal were still plottiug and pbuimng fiurthei 
action in pursuance of the movement And so long as the Congress costumed to defy 
law and order, the Government must he in possession of the powers noquined tc 
meet the challenge. If and when the challenge .was withdrawn, this emergency Bill 
also would cease to function. There was a meeting in Calcutta presided over inr • 
member of the House at which another member of the Council took pari, and i heat 
leaflets were distributed asking the peMc to get ready for a muss revolution* Tim 
Home Member contended that this measure was necessary in tlic larger interests of 
•the people ** the Bill sought to protect ihem sn the exercise of the lawful avoca- 
tions. The Home Member did not think that (here .was any justification for the 
jtlkga!>° ,> that special powers had been used in n manner prejudicial to the civie 
eights of the people. They were asked, ooniimicd Me. Trent ice, to follow a policy 
rt conciliation. The first step towards conciiUuou was for the Congress to with- 
drawtts challenge of civil disobedience. The Bound Table Conference was now in 
session nod the Government were doing everything possible to bring in the new 
constitution as quickly as possible.* It warn. thtr*4ore. all the more important that 
they should be able to hand over to tbeir successors a machinery which would work 
emoothly. The Home Member opposed the motion for circulation a n nothing would 
ha gained by it. 

Following 'the motion for circulation by Mr. Iioy. a lengthy debate took place in 
which fourteen members participated. The debate was cut stimt by a closure motion 
t* which the House agreed. Tlic mnin arguments of the uon-offkiut members against 
the Bill were, that it was unnecessary, and that on the other hand, it would 
strengthen the hands of the terrorists by spreading further discontent in the land, it 
would alienate the sympathy of those who wauled to help G'ivcriiiucnt, as the Terro- 
rist and the Civil Disobedience Movements were sought to be regarded in one and 
the same way. 

Mr. J. N. Bum, leader of the People's Party and a funner Hound Tahler, 
•aid that if the brand statesmanship which animated the clemency of Ixml 
Canning in dealing with the Mutiny was manifest to-day, the situation would have 
been otherwise. 

Supporting the Home Member, Mr. IP. 77. Thompson, Leader of the European 
Forty, said that for several centuries, democracy, in tuc \W»t, fought its battle 
against its old enemy autocracy. It was said that tlic Great War would finally 
make the world a fit place for democracy. Hut since then, two new menaces to de- 
mocracy and freedom had appeared in the Wist, the Gangster movement in 
America, and the new weapon of direct action, that had Ixvn forg'd in Central 
Europe. Both were subversive of good government, hut unfortunately these two 
menaces had come to Bengal together. No democracy in Itaiga! would have a 
chance until these two menaces were scotched. 

Mr. J iV. Gupta (retired I. C. ^ ) pointed nut that the Civil Disobedience 
movement had never assumed the same proportion in Bengal as in the other pro- 
vinces like U. P. and Bombay. In considering the Util, tiny should remember 
that it was not a serious evil like terrorism. Even though at the beginning, it was 
on evil of some magnitude, it was almost dead now. In his opinion, it would be a 
good thiog if those, who were sent to jail simply Iroauso they belonged to a party 
which at one time advocated Civil Disobedience, were released. As had Iron stated, 
these measures were simply strengthening the hands of the terrorists, because Terrorism 
and Civil Disobedience were mixed up. He thought that by such enactments they 
were alienating the sympathy of men who wanted to help the Government, lie 
considered it to be a mistake on the part of tho Government to take action against 
a man of tbs position of Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, against whom no suspicion exist- 
ed about bis participation in any terrorist movement and who was held in high 
Umm vj •!! JL*—Z zi ~u»pty on the ground that he was a potential civil 
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rentier. The tpetkcr wu prepared to give his unqualified anpport to a measure deal- 
ing with terrorism, but he reserved to himself the right to support or not to tup- 
port Government tt far at Bills dealing with Civil Disobedience were concerned. In 
hit own opinion, these measures were not having the di tirod result. Mr. Prentice 
had aaid that he was legislating for the Government of fatnre, hut if the future 
Government was to be entrusted to non-official members of the House, Mr. Gupta 
might tell the Home Member that the legary which he proposed to bequeath would 
not be mueh appreciated. 

Natcab Mushruff Boa sain, Ex-Minister, remarked that it was for the Government 
to be generous and extend the band of friendship, so that peace could be restored in 
the country. 

On the question of an agreement between the parties and getting rid of this tur- 
moil, Mr. ft. N. lietd, Chief Secretary, said that at present he did not think it 
could be fairly said that on the other side, any great gesture bad been mnde indicat- 
ing that they went prepared to come and shake hands. 

Mr. Reid stated that as far as he knew Mr. Oamlhi had not openly declared or 
indicated that he would give up the creed of Civil Disobedience. If Mr. Gandhi, the 
protagonist., was not going to give it up, it was hardly to lie expected that the smal- 
ler fries would give it up. Hut ho uccd hardly say that if there was the slightest 
gesture for rapprochement from the other side, the Government would not be alow 
to come forward and accept it. 

Mr. Atlanta Mohan I'oldar said that the Government were losing the sympathy 
of the public- When men like Mr. .1. M. Sen Gupta and Mr. Stibus Chandra 
Bose were imprisoned without trial for an indcfmi'n time, no right-thinking man 
would come forward with genuine and spontaneous help to the Government. 

Mr. Narcsh Chandra San Gupta opposed the motion for circulation for the 
simple reason tint iio useful purpose would l>c served by circulating the Bill for 
eliciting public opinion. Public opinion was well-known. Mr. Prentice knew it, but 
Mr. Prentice did not core for public opinion as long as he was sure of a majority 
in this House. The speaker thought that it was not a Hill which sought public 
support. On the contrary it was a challenge to the public. He would name it a 
Bill for the extension of terrorism, lie thought that every ordinance gave a aew 
lease of life to the Civil Disobedience movement. The speaker did not know whether 
Mr. Prentie* knew it or not, but people engaged in the Civil Disobedience move- 
ment welcomed the Ordinances. They gloated over them. There were many among 
them who would fed never so happy as when they wen* in jsil. Then what about 
the boycott movement ? There was not a single respectable Hindu in 

Bengal who even thought of buying British goods. “With sn atmosphere like this do 
you think' 1 , the speaker asked the Government, “that yon are making for peace 7" 
Camttta Municipal A«t Ami.npino Bii.i. 

24th. NOVEMBER Mr. Abdul Knssm withdrew to-day his Bill to amend the 
Calcutta Municipal Act. liD’t. The object, of the Bill was to norpeUmte the system 
of separate electorates for Muslims in the Coii>oration. 

The Council next., by :tS to TJ vot*-s. refused to give leave to Mr. A. Rahim fo 
introduce a Bill to further amend the Calcutta Munieipal Act. The object of the 
Bill was to provide a separate electorate to Muslims for one term only, ia, at the 
forthcoming election to the Corporation in lft U. The Bill stated that considering 
the present political situation and the forthcoming Reforms which were bound to 
bring various chung<* in the Constitution, it seemed rather inexpedient to make any 
change in the system of election to the Calcutta Corporation at this juncture. The 
Government and the European meinUtrs did not participate in the voting. 

The rejection of Mr. Rahim's Hill in the introductory stage and the altitude of 
the Government and Lurojxan members towards it evoked considerable resentment 
amoogst the Muslim numbers. 

Non-official Biijji 

The House decided, on the motion of Khan Bahadur Aziz til Haq, to circulate the 
Nadia I Vatenray* Hill amt gave leave to Rii Bahadur Kamiuikumar Das to intro- 
duce the Puri Lodyintj Jhmnc { Amendment) Bill . 

Motion for Second Chamber 

25th. NOVEMBER-: The Council by 40 votes to 44 defeated a special motion of 
Mr, 8. M. Bos* 1 , requesting the Government of Bengal ta communicate to the Govern- 
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ment off India and Hi* Majesty's Government in England lh« opinion off Ihc Council 
that ill the new constitution shortly f^oin^ lo be established in Lentil, the Provincial 
Legislature should consist of two chambers instead of one. the upper chamber to 
be a real House of Eiders. The motion was supjiortcd by a majority of Hindu 
member* and the non-ollieiul EuroiX'un group, while the cm ire Mahomedan bloc 
and A number off Hindu members opposed it leading to the rejection of the motion. 

On behalff off the Government, Mr. ft. X. Rrid announced that while the Govern- 
ment welcomed the opiwrtunity now aflorded by the resolution of being ac(|uaintrd 
with the opinion off the House on this extremely important quest ion. they had 
decided that except for the Indian members of the Government and Ministers who 
were free to vote the official members would not take part in the division. 

II KAMI I OF MKSKRS. Sf.N GtPTA AX!) Hoftti 

The adjournment motion of Mr. Snn main-atari Mukhrrji to discuss *ihc situation 
arising out of the alarming state of health of Messrs. .1. M. Sen Gupta and Sublets 
Chandra Bose, now detained its Stale prisoners under Ucgulaticn III of ISIS, the 
intensity of public feeling in the matt*r being evident from the recent All>crt Hall 
meeting,’ was carried in tlie Council to-day without a division. Mr. Mukherji 
explained that his motion should not be regarded as a vote of censure on the 
Government, but he would base his case on humane considerations, lie stressed 
that the serious and alarming illness of tlnsc two distinguished sons of Bengal was 
a national concern and it could not ho the intention of anyone that they should 
lose their lives. 

Mr. Jfukhcrji was supported by the entire sections of Hindus and Moslems in the 
House. Mr. Eaxl-ul-Iiiii| pointed out that such a unanimity of decision among 
the nnu-ofliciats was very seldom which indicated that a very good ease had Itccn 
made out for the consideration of the local Government as well as the Government 
of IudiA. They wanted that either the two State prisoners he released or if that, 
was not possible they should be allowed till facilities in the choice of the place of 
their custody and the doctors by whom they wanted to be treated. 

Mr. R. N. Reid, the Chief ^Secretary, assured tli» House tint the Government 
was not iuditlcreiit to tho condition of these prisouers and that every special care 
was being taken and the best medical advice was given throughout (he course of 
their illness. 

The motion was carried without a division. 

Bengal Local Self-Government Amend. Bill 

28th. NOVEMBER The House look up the c msideratio.i of the Beugal Local 
SttU -Govern m cat (AnicudnuaiM Bill as ivj voted l»y the sebvt and out of 

nearly AM amendments the House dispiwd of bo. The bill was m<aul for removing 
some administrative difJicullii* that, had been rxpcri.-ueid lately and the removal 
whereof was considered issrfc-ntial for the smooth working of district bonds. 

Moving that ttm Bdl be taken into consideration, the Mints*- r «\phii<od that in 
this hill no attempt h:nl been made to after the constitution of the di«triri and local 
Imards. file select committee, he added, had generally .nvipled the principles under- 
lying the hill. Referring to the important change* lutnulncd by the select com- 
mittee. the Minister said as in the Municipal Bill so here local Government had bom 
eulistililtcd for tho commissioner, wherever practicable. By this the principle of 
bringing the district and local boards directly in contact with t hi' Ministry of lxx a al 
Self-Government was sought to be realised. Thus the appointment of the* niamltcrs 
of district boards, whiHi was now done by tlv commissioner, had been transferred 
to the I oo til Government. .Similarly, in the ruse of removal of members on the ground 
of misconduct, this was to lie done by the local Government directly, instead on the 
recommendation of the dii'Moiul commissioner. One of the impariaut modifications 
proposed by the committee was the deletion of the clause providing for deposit by 
candidates for election to the local boards. By auother change a tribunal had been 
proposed to decide election disputes, as in the case of the Municipal Act. instead of 
tho district magistrate, ns in the bill. The most important change, however, said the 
Minister, recommended by the select committee, was the deletion of Ihc clause where 
it wab proposed to invest the district Iward with discretionary power to tax bullock 
carts. Concluding, the Minister said the Government had accepted practically all 
the changes accepting the clause recommending deletion of the election deposit which 
they considered essential to discourage candidates who stood only in the interest of 
others. Government, he said, bid registered this clause. 
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Later. on the motion of tbc Minister, the House 'accepted the clause providing for 
.1 deposit of 15*. :>u ca>h by a cuud.dutc for election to n local board empowering the 
load liovermiK-iif to reduce the deposit amount to Rs. 25 in eases they thought fit. 

The House without division rejected an .amendment by Dr. Amulpa Bairn Ghosh 
winch wanted to abolish the provision for the oath of allegiance by members of the 
district and local boards. 

29th. NOVEMBER : -Considerable progress was made to-day when further discus- 
sion of the Bill was resumed. The House disposed of another 60 amendments. At 
the in si a nee of the Minister !>. 1*. Singh Roy, the House accepted the clause giving 
discretion to the district board to make a voluntary contribution for the spread ot 
primary education after the Primary Education Act bad come into operation. Alter 
the disposal of further amendment cn the next day, the 30th November, the Council 
passed the Bill. 


OFFICIAL Bit 1.8 

1st. DECEMBER :-The ('mined held a short bitting today and disposed of four 
diort official Bills.* nam-ly. the Village Self- Govern mom! Amendment Bill , the IVemdsnty 
Small Cause* Court* ( Bon /a/ Amendment* Bill, the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist 
Outrages Bill, and the fie anal Land Revenue Soles Cental hut Bill . All the four 
Bills were passed without, n division. 

Mr. \V. D. K. Prentice, the Home Member, was in charge of the first three Billfc, 
while fSir l 1 . 0. Mittir, Leader of the House, was in charge of the last. 

Folict. Excesses in Chittagong 

5th. DECEMBER On the motion of the Hon. Mr. W. I). R. Prentice, the 
Council voted to-day the sum of Rs. 3,00, OOP for the turn ut financial year 'to meet 
anticipated extra police expenditure in connexion with revolutionary movements. 

The motion of Mr. 1\ Banrrji to reduce the demand by a token cut of Re. 1. 
by which he raised a discussion about, the "recent exawe* on the part of the police.” 
was lost by -13 vote* to L'S. Incidents in connexion with the search ot some 50 
Mahomedan houses at Chittagong were referred to in the delude ami in the division 
that followed, the majority of Moslem members voted with the Hindus. 

The motion of Mr. Shanti Shebhawstrar Hay to reduce the demand by Rs. 100 
Vo protist against the dtci-ioii of the Government to realist' the collective fine of 
Ils. at from ihc Hindu residents in Chittagong" was lost without division. 

Bengal Criminal Law ( Arms and Explosives) Bill 

The lions* next passed the Bengal Criminal Law (Arms and Explosive) Bill, ns in- 
trndueed by the lion. Mr. Creative. The object of the Bill was to provide Ihc rn- 
haiircd punishment for a Main otleneea under the Indian Arms Act. 1S78. and the 
Explosive Mib*tnnee* Act. l.iK and also trial by Special Courts of ceMuin oflcneca 
under the former Art whin committed by arms smugglers. Clause 3 of the Hill 
provided tli.it a scnteiuv of transporat ion tor life, or any shorter term, or of im- 
prisonment for a term which may extend to fourteen jears, or of fine, may be 
im|iosrd for olleneis under clauses (eb (o' ami til of netion 10K of the Indian 
Arms Act (unlawful imputation or exportation of arms : going armed unlawfully ; 
and having unlawful possession of. or control over, any arms, ammunition or 
military stores l, if tho ofh nee* are committed in respect of certain weapons which 
are commonly used in tin- commission of terrorist outrage*. 

Ca ia r i r.v Mi njcipai iSi'.' om» Amfnpwi.ni j Bill 

(hi the motion of the lion. Mr. /*. V. Sin>th fifty, the House referred to a Select 
Committee the Calcim i M'.iaj.*ip.l (Second Amendment i Bill will instruction* to 
Mibniit their report within Hire-- d.i\s. The object of the Bt'I was to give four addi- 
tional scats to Mussulman* in ihc ( aku'.ia Corporation in proportion to thetr total 
population in the city. 

Mil.IIAKV I->»Rri-:« IN BFN'iAl. 

7th. DECEMBER On the motion of Mr. ./. .1. II \yyll >.utl, Einauce Member, 
the Council to-day granted i»<. :\ !! V>di. iuelnding a token sum of one rupee, to 
cover the expenditure in ex”C-.-. of the voted glam on account of persons dealt with 
nder the Bengal Criminal Law A:nv.ndniuil Aet and dctuincil outside tbc jails in 
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BngtI. « ad >Q Mel lb# espeoditoio of lb# military forces .stationed in Chittagong 
Md OUST pfaMi in Bengal. 

Us Boos# rejected a token cut moved by Mr. Honan AH by 52 vote# 37. Mr. 
Homo Ati, in norior bb cot moUoo, criticiced the Government policy os regarda 
In# stationing of military forces in various places in Bengal, and thereby incurring 
unnecessary expenditure at Ibis time of economic crisis. The majority of toe Mahomc- 
dsn and Hindu members voted for lb# “cut” motion. 

A point of order was raised by Mr. Skanti Shekharesnar jfoy, whether the 
Obunctl was competent to consider any demand in connection with “Military’* 
which under the Devolution Boies was a central subject 

Replying to the point of order, the Finance Member admitted that the Army ex- 
penditure waa a central subject, but in this mattei, the Government were not mak- 
ing a demand for the pay and ordinary maintenance charge of troops. They were 
paying the additional expenditure incurred on troops for transfer to tbo Province at 
the request of the Local Government for local purposes in coanection with the main- 
tmmnee of law and order. The objection waa rnled ont by the President. 

Moving two separate “cut” motions which, however, were lost without n division. 
Mr. P. Banerjee said that the posting of the Military meant that tho police failed 
to maintain law and order. Then why not rule the country by the military ? So 
far ns the nativities of the militar* were concerned, the speaker only referred to the 
incidents in Mymeneingh. He alleged that ns a result of their action, the singing of 
mag# by giria in their respective homes had becu stopped os, in some cases, 




Supporting the cut motion, Mr. Abut Kascm said that the Government, owing 
to their ownloefficiaBcy, were going to impose a fine on the people of the province 
as whole, las • crime in Chittagong, which was unjustifiable. Concluding, ne said 
that k wan bad mcaaurea that arbvc peaceful citizens into the ranks of agitators and 
rsvoloHoaarica. He hoped and trusted that Government would not drive them to 
the. unit of egkatoes and terrorists by their action and conduct 
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Bengal Public Security BUI (Contd.) 


121k. DECEMBER On the motion of Mr. IK D. R. 1 'rentier, Home Member, 
tho Gonneil, at its sitting to-day, took into consideration the Benyal Public Security 
BUI as reported by the Select Committee. 

At the ontaet, the House rejected the motion of Mr. P. Bancrji to recommit the 
BUI to a select committee without division. The Home Member, opposing the 
motion, eakt that thare was no justification for recommitting the Bill, which would 
mean having a new select committee. 

The Council then discussed the Bill clause by ciaum-a, uud, disposed of six clauses. 

An attempt was made to shorten the Life of the Bill by various amendments. 
The Bill provided that the Act shall remain in force until! the lllst December 1935. 
Discussion, however, centred round the amendment of Maulvi Hasson Ali, who 
suggested limiting tne life of the Bill till 1934, but his motion was lost by 01 votes 
•gainst 24. 

Replying to the 'ebptc, the Home Member said that the Government would 
withdraw toe provisions A the Bill, as soon as they were satisfied that the area in 
whMh Che provisions nod been extended was quiet and did uot require st’^b 
measure He added : Tf, as every one hopes, things get quiet all over, then the 
Bill, though it is ou the statute-book, will not be enforced in any area. But when 
the new Government cornea in, if there is Civil Disobedience aroused against the 
new Government, then the Bill will be there for them to use it, if they bo desire, 
and it ean only come into force by their decision. They will be perfectly free to 
deeid# whether the Bill should be brought into force or not.” 

The Council then passed the clauses giving power to any officer of the Govern- 
ment, eo authorised, to arrest and detain «us|>ccted persons, to prohibit or limit 
•com to certain places, and to prohibit or regulate traffic. In two other divisions 
that took place, the Government won in one instance by 57 votes to 21, and in the 
•mod by 50 to 17 votes. 

141k DECEMBER Resuming the discussion on the Bill to-day, the Council 
disposed of about a dozen clauses. A non-official motion for the deletion of the 
clause empowering the District Magistrate to control Busts and Tdegt&phs, was lost 

without a division. 

A non-official amendment demanding the deletion of the explanation of “public 
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meeting”, wa» loti by SO volet to 22. The eaplaOalioo in question etatfi : 4 A 
public meeting k aay meeting which w opened to the publie or toy clam or portion 
of the public, and a meeting may be a public meeting, notwithstanding the hot that 
H ia hekl in a private place and notwithatanding the admission thereto )a restricted 
by ticket, or otherwise. ’ 

Mr. 1?. N. Reid, Chid Secretary, eald that a similar proviahm waa in the 
Ordinance which had been in force since Jane last, and waa nlao hi the Ordinance 
introduced in January last. Ho did not think that them waa any indication that 
any very flourishing alternative agency had boen set up In the province to replace 
the Government Postal Service, or that the revenue of the Postal Service had been 
seriously diminished. Mr. Kdd said that, according to Mr. P, Banetjm (mover), 
snch an agency had been act up in Bombay, but tbc mover had not given figures 
showing how much revenue had Urn diminished. Even if it waa so, Mr. Baid 
continued, the Government would have to fare that, in the event of the emergency 
which the BUI was designed to deal. Concluding, Mr. Reid said that ft 
was not to the public advantage, that the Government Telegraph and Post 
Offices should be made use of by persons who did all they could to bring about 
public disadvantage. 

The Government accepted the amendment of Khan Bahadur Azixul Bug f which 
provided that the penalty fur disobeying an order directing one to remain in a spe- 
cified urea or remove himself from a specified area or to conduct himself in a parti- 
cular mniincr, may extend to imprisonment for one year ijstcad o! two years as pro- 
vided in the Bill. 

The Government accepted another non -official amendment, providing that a Dis- 
triert Magistrate may. by an order in writing, authorise a gazetted officer to exercise 
any of the powers ot a District Magistrate under the Bill excepting the powers dele- 
gated to him by the Local Government to control suspected persons. 

Mr. N. K. Baeu’fi motions for curtailing the powers of Bpreial Magistrates to 
try esses under the Bill were all opposed by the Government, and defeated by a 
large majority. 


15th. DECEMBER :~>1n connection with further dwem* don on the Bill an attempt 
was made by a section of the House to exclude the agricultural rent payable to a 
landlord from tho operation of the special provisions directed against instigation and 
illegal refusal of payment of certain liabilities which referred to movement* subversive 
of law and order. The bill provided that the, local Government might decltre land 
revenue or any lax, rate, cess or rent of agricultural land to be a 'notified liability* 
and it farther provided punishment for unlawful insiigation to non-payment of a 
notified liability. 

Mr. Hasian Ali moved an Amendment to omit agricultural rent from declaration 
of a notified liability. Mr. Mukumla Brhari Alullick moved another amendment of 
a similar nature. Both were lost. 

The House then proceeded to discuss the amendment moved by the Borne 
Member regarding inserting a provision giving power to collect agricultural rent as 
a notified liability by a summary process provided such non-payment of rent was 
ihc result of a movmcnt subversive of law and order. After discussion, tbc House 
eventually accepted the Home Member s amendments without division. 

16th. DECEMBER :-0» the motion of Mr. W. . 1). Prentice , Home Member, the 
Council to-day passed *hc Bengal Public Security Bill as amended by 52 
votes to 24. Moving the passage of the bill, the Home BLmber said that much 
apprehension had been expressed during the consideration of the Bill but he was 
perfectly certaiu that the Government would not use the Bill unless they were 
compelled to do so. 

Opposing the final reading of the Bill, Mr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee laid that 
he did not take part in the detailed discussion of the Bill is he wanted not to be a 
party to deprive the Il^nic Member of having presented to the Council a bill which 
was perfect in imperfection. Mr. Mukherjec wanted to congratulate the House oo 
having failed to rid the Bill of imperfections. Concluding. Mr. Mukherjec said that 
time would certainly come even in the history of this province wheo Hindus and 
Muslims would combine and work to the mutual benefit of their Motherland and 
when such time came he was sure Mr. Prentice and those who were now carrying 
on the administration would get the impression from the united voice of the two 
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communities that they dkl not nerve the Internet* of the country an good and well 
aa they coaid have done. Continuing Mr. Mukherjec said that there was drastic, 
proviso.. of indiscriminate search which could be made hy any officer, even a head 
constable. There waa provision which gave power to the Government to detain 
peraons, to deprive them of their legitimate work and i>ower to the Government, not 
to grant any allowaneca to such persona who might ite detained under the provision. 
There were powers of control given to the Government for the purpose of control- 
ling posts and telegraphs. Large powers were also given to special magistrate who 
would not only have the jurisdiction of trying offence* made punishable under this 
Act, bat any other offence which might be regarded as part of the movement with a 
view to nndermine pnhlic security. ‘But there is an aspect of question which I 
would llko Mr. Prentice to bear in mind. It is the repressive measures like this 
which also indirectly give a new lease of life to the terrorist movement. That i* 
the considered opinion of many. You practically prevent people from giving expres- 
sion to their legitimate views on the Government policy and action and the result is. 
to pat it tersely, yon drive the movement underground. That is one of the indirect 
results which Mr. Prentice is going to achieve although I am sure he docs not in- 
tend to do so.’ Mr. Mnkhurjcc continued : “The object of the Hill is to fight the 
civil disobedience movement mid I suppose lo fight the Indian National Congress. 
The Congress is acknowledged to bo the oldest, bitterest and the most powerful 
enemy as far ns the bureaucracy in India has ever known and it is not a matter 
of surprise that the bureaucracy can never let an opportunity go if it can find it 
possible to curtail or restrict its activity. 

Replying to the debate, the Home Member pointed out that powers wider than 
those which the Bill conferred on the Government had been mi force in the province 
for the last eleven mouths and it was for the members of the House to ronsidcr 
what the state of tho country was. Concluding, the Home Ilombcr said that if 
Hindus and Muslims weru united ns a result of enactment of this legislation (he 
Council should welcome it (bill). The Home Member in reply added that Mr. 
Mukhcrjee had accused the Government of attacking the Indian National Congress. 
He waa entirely wrong there. ‘What we are aM asking.’ he said, ‘arc the illegal 
activities sponsored by the Congress. If the Indbtu National Congress return to 
the ordinary constitutional method for the introduction of the new system of Go- 
vernment, tho activities of the Congress and its supporters wilt be entirely outside 
the orbit of this llill.’ 


Calcutta Munkjipaj. Amendment Bill 
O n tho motion of Minister £. l\ Sinqk Roy. the House passed tlie Calculi a 
Municipal Amendment Bill giving six additional scat* to Mahometan* on the popu- 
lation basis in tho CaJcnUa Corporation, thereby raiding the total Ktrcngtb of 
Mahomedans from 1H lo lb and of the house (excluding the Garden Hooch area 
recently separated) from 90 to 92. 

Tho Council was theu prordyned. 
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OPKNISO DAY,— POONA, Hnh. RKPTKMUER HhT2. 

Bombay Colton Contracts Bill 

The second session of the Bombay l/'giiriativa Council opened «t Poona on 1 he 
lOlh. {September 1932. After the transaction of preliminary business, the IlnuMdc Sir 
Gftulam Huxgain Hidnyatulla. Genera! Memhi-r, introduced Bill No. 13 of 19.TJ, n 
Bill to provide for the better regulation and control of transactions m cotton in 
Bombay. He said that the Bombay Cotton Contracts Act of I'.fJJ would expire at 
the end of October and the present Bill was intended to take its place. Briefly 
stated, Sir Ghulani Hussein remarked that the Government wanted to take 

power to recognise or to withdraw recognition from «»y eotlon 
Association. The Government would have emergency powers whereby 

when it became ni*e cssary, the t lovcrnmcnt could Hupcr w *dc the board of directors, 
of such a recognised Association and appoint a Board of Control vith one of 
its members as Cbairraau. He went on to snow ihc necessity for *ueh a hg : slii<ioii 

in the interests of the country and trade itself. The closing <d 'be rotton market 

and boycotts and hartals for political reasons, had r« suited mi I tie Bondiuy Cotton 
market being closed for 91 out of 131) working days. ' |,, icho hartals and boycotts 
were the work of a third party. 'Hie numbers of the Bust India Cotton Assoei.it ion 
Ltd. were afraid to interfere, and had been unable to make any suggestions to end 
this state of affairs. Cotton prices, he said, were controlled by world conditions. 
Continued interference in free trading had led to the growers suffering heavy losses. 
The General Member gave instances where hartals bad led to the grower to sell at 
Us. 14 per candy or Us. 7 per bale less. The Bill also provided for adcipinlc repre- 
sentation of growers on the directorate of any board recognised by the Government. 
The General Member assured the House that it would hate mi op|»orl unity to 
amend the bye-laws to be made. And this action was in the Iasi, interests of the 
country, and not an interference in free trading. 

The suggestion to limit the Bill for a period of two years made in ihc course 
of the discussion on the first, reading was rejected by tin* Mcruhcr-in-Chargc. With 
one exception all the members who spoke supported the Bill, but they made various 
suggestions for consideration during the committee stage of the Bdl. /»V/« Bahadur 
Knfharni opposed the Bill, as tin* Cniiure** had Iuvii Mippnsscd ..ml there was no 
need for legislation to stop hartals, boycotts etc. 

20th SEPTEMBER : — Op)K)siliou to the measure was to-day based mainly on the 
ivovors given under Claus.; 9 and 10 of lie* B:h. Same spe tk. is risked that tin* Bill 
should he sent to a select '•oinmiltec, so that its ol»j. cliouuhl.* features could Is* toned 
down. l)r. Dixit, who was the first to take objection, remark'd that unless this was 
d’l'ie, he would Ihj forced to oppose the menstire. 

Mr. YaUtaria, a merchant of Boinlmy, agreed euiiielx wit 1 1 all that had hccu 
viid hy the Finance Mem 1st. mid to the m-es-dly of i ht* Bdl. lie said flint there 
had Isreii quite unnecessary interference liy a third party which ha I no iuteres* in 
the cotton trade. He showed how iiiurlo-t* h;.d l»e«*u closed eoniinin inly for Ion;* 
l* a tiod*. This closing of the market had resulted in erores of rupee* being diverted 
to other countries. 

The General Muufter, replying to tin* debate, said that Government liad Iwen 
fore.nl to take action as the Hist luuia Cotton Assyria! ion had declared that it was 
powerless to stop hartals, boycotts and it* ■rferenee with eoltm. trade. He contended 
•hat, far from imposing a bondage, the Government were removing a rtate of bon- 
dage to which the East India Cotton Association had liccn reiu-vd by outside 
parties Tin* incmliera of the Association had asked tin; Government to assist them 
and to Ml the at. 

The ffrst reading was agreed to by a large majority. 

The second reading was opposed by Duo Bahadur Kale, who moved an amcuJ- 
»uent to refer the Bill to a select committee. The ameudmeut was pressed to a 
division, but was thrown out hy a large majority and the second reading waa passed. 
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21st. SEPTEMBER Mr. C. N. Patel moved an amendment that, provided a 
Cotton Association conformed to the provisions of Section four, five, six and seven, 
the Govcrnor-in-Council shall grant recognition. 

The Member in charge of the Bill asked the House to reject the amendment, 
which he said struck at the main principles of the Rill, as the Government lor the 
present were recognising only one Asaoci ation at a time. 

On being put to vote, the amendment was defeated by a large majority. 

The next amendment moved by Mr. Freke t Finance Secretary, to give cotton 
growers 25 per cent representation on the botrd of directors of any reoognised 
association, was discussed at length. 

A non-official amendment sought to increase thin representation from 25 to 33* 
per cent, but it was lost on a division by 57 votes to 23. The original motion 
giving one- fourth representation to the producers was agreed to. Several other 
amendments were withdrawn. 

Bombay Weights A no Meascreb Act 

22nd. SEPTEMBER : — Sir Rusiom Vakil , Minister for Local Self-Government 
introduc'd the Bombay Weights and Measures Act. fn doing so, he said that 
standardization of weights and measures was hound to give the people a sense of 
security, and enable them to expand their trade. Uniformity would improve inter- 
provincial trade, which had been retarded owing to different kinds of weights and 
measures being used in different parts of India. 

Mr. Gangoli, of Kaiicm District, who had tabled two amendments, which were 
against the principle of the Bill, first moved the*-? on the advice of the Chair. 

Replying, the Member -in- Charge stated that he was not prepared to guarantee 
that tho Act would apply only to traders And would not affect anything produced 
by agriculturists. He, however, assured the member that it was only intended at 
first to apply the Act to big towns. 

General support was given to tho measure, several members suggesting action fn 
prevent tho public from being cheated. The first reading w»n passed, and the bill 
referred to a select committee. 

Bombay Finance Act Passed 

23rd. SEPTEMBER The Council passed 111 rough all the stages to-day a small 
Bill to amend the Bombay Finance Act, which was intended to remove certain doubts 
as to the interpretation and cfTect of Section IS of tho Bomlwiy Finance Act, 1899. 

Bombay Hereditary Offices Act Passf.d 

The Bill further lo amend the Bombay Hereditary Offices Act of 1874, which 
was the next to be taken up, empowered the Collector to delegate to (lie Mainlatdar 
and the Mahalakaris the |iower to determine heirs of the inferior village servants so 
as to avoid delay and inconvenience. An appeal from the decision of these village 
officers was provided for in the Bill. 

The first reading was passed, without discussion, but when the second reading 
was moved. Rao Bahadur Kale moved an amendment to clause one, that the registra- 
tion of a person could l*o set aside by a party producing a decree of a competent 
court entitling him to have his name registered, as the nearest heir of the deceased 
Watandar. The Member-in-Oharge agn*cd to accept the amendment, though in doing 
so he warned the House that it was subjecting the judiciary to the executive, when 
everyone was clamouring for the separation ot these two Departments. 

Kao Bahadur Kate then withdrew his amendment in favour of one proposed by 
the Legal Remembrancer to the Government, and the Bill was passed. 

The Bill to amend the Bombay Borstal Schools Act of JDJf) occupied very lit tie 
time, and it was passed without opposition. 

Bombay Police Act Amending Bill 

Introducing tho next piece of legislation, n Bill t» further amend the City of Bom- 
bay Polico Act of 1 TO, the Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Hudson, the Home Member, paid 
a glowing tribute to the work of the Bombay Police during tbc last communal 
rioting when they had been subjected to the Great strain. He thought that sub* 
inspectors and sergeants should be empowered to disperse unlawful assemblies by 
using force. Non-officials strongly opposed the motion for the first reading, as tho 
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•aid that those who had experience were not in favour of such powers being vested 
in subordinate police officers. They thought that honorary magistrates could be 
entrusted with such work in conjunction with the police. 

The motion for the first reading, on being put to tho House, was rejected. 

Bombay Local Boa boh Act Amending Bill 

24 th. SEPTEMBER s— The motion for the first reading of the Bill to further 
amend the Bombay Local Boards Act of 10.12 was taken up to-day. The Govern- 
ment, it was Mated, were finning themselves with power in ease of default in respect 
of the performance of their duties by District- IxJcal Boards. Bower was also being 
taken to dissolve local boards during the terms of office of its members and to 
establish new ones to function temporarily pending the election of new boards, when 
the limits of their districts or taluk.is were alien'd. 

During the discussion, several suggestions were proposed by Rao Bahadur Kale 
slid Rao Bahadur Bhimbhni Naik. Dealing with the criticism that members would 
be put out of office who had spent money on (heir elections, Sir Rontum Vakil 
explained that it was (he intention of the Government to nominate 09 per cent of 
the members of the old boards on the newly constituted ones. It appeared t > him 
very ueeessary to reconstitute boards of district s whose limits hud been altered. Tho 
Legal Remembrancer to the Government then explained what uclion was intended 
to be taken. 

Bom i; ay And Federal Finance Report 

26th. SEPTEMBER Mr. (4. L Winterliothuni moved lo-dny : ‘The Oouncil is 
of the emphatic opinion that Ibe ic|>ort of the Federal Finance Go umitlee is not 
acceptable to Bombay, in as much as it is proposed that provincial contributions 
to toe Federal Government be assessed in proportion to their share of the income-tax 
receipts. These would deprive Bombay of the bulk of their additional expanding 
revenues without which provincial autonomy is doomed to failure from the outset. So 
long as such contributions are necessary, thov should be assessed half on n 
|>opuUtion basis and half on the basis of the total revenues of each province, which 
is more suited to the capacity of individual provinces to pay.” 

The mover observed that the lest for the new constitution, so fur as the provinces 
were concerned, would Ik:, not whether there would be separate or joint electorates 
or safeguards, but whether there would be sufficient money to support- a strong and 
stable Government. He concluded by asking the House to send liis Excellency the 
Viceroy a strong recommendation, aud to make it pluiu that Bombay meant to huva 
justice. 

The House received the motion very well, and accorded it strong support. 

Bombay Municipal I’ rouoiih Act Amending Bill 

27th. SEPTEMBER : — A small non -o Mi *ial Bill was introduced in the Council by 
Ik- wan Bahadur D. K. l’atil ( Fast Kiiaudesh ) after iplestion-time to-day. The 
Bill sought to amend the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1‘J2j by giving opliou 
to municipalities, whose income is less than two lakhs of rti|xx*a, of appointing, if 
necessary, a non-graduate as iu chief o flieer. • Several members sup) sorted the mo- 
tion for the fir«t reading, but three or four mania ra H)K>ke against it on the ground 
that it was lowering the standard of (juulificatiou tor the Chief Of beer's post. A 
proviso, to the cHbct, that the appointment of such a non-gruduate should be sub- 
ject to the previous mine lion of the Government, was accepted by the mover. Kao 
Bahadur Kulkarui, however, proposed a further amendment, that such non-graduates 
moat have passed the examination of the Local Self Government Institute. This, on 
being put to the vote, was rejected by the House. The stcoud and third readiugs 
were paseed. 

Bill To Represent Depressed Classes In Municipal School Boards 
N Baa Bahadur Bole brought forward a Bill to reserve scats for Backward and 
'Depr essed Classes on school committees. sir Hus lorn Vakil , Minister for Local 
Sell-Government, intimated that the Government would not vote, hut that members 
on the official benches could oppose or support the motion for first reading as they 
hked. Borne members took exception to the Government declaring themselves neutral, 
Mr. It M. Rahimlull a considering that they should declare whether they were for 
or agai ns t it. He was against the motion, but considered that if representation was 
glTao, then his community should have a share. 
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The motion for first reading was passed by 48 rotes to 12. 

During the seeond reading. Rao Bahadur Kale proposed that the Bill be published 
to elicit opinion. Rao Bahadur Kale was supported by filr. L. R. Qokhale. who 
said that other minor communities might wish to be hoard. Dr. Solanki opposed the 
motion which was lost Rao Bahadur Kale then proposed that the Bill be sent to 
a select committee, which was also thrown out. The House then adjourned. 

28th. SEPTEMBER :-Resumiog the debate on Rao Bahadur Bole’s Bill, 8h 
Rustow Vakil read a telegram himself from the Mayor of Bombay deprecating the 
introduction through a Bill of the principle of communal representation and asking 
the Government to intervene and have the third reading postponed to enable the 
Bombay Corporation to make representation. While reiterating the Government's 
intention to remain neutral on the uucstion, the Minister for Local Belf-Governmcnt 
asked the hon. member in charge of the Bill if he would ask for postponement of 
the consideration of the Bill. The mover, however, refused to entertain any such 
proposal but Rao Bahadur Kale moved that the consideration of the Bill be post* 
poned to the first day of the next session on which private business was to be taken 
up. This motion was carried to a division but lost by 28 votes to 10. 

When the Bill was taken clause by clause, Sardar Modi moved an amendment 
that the number of reserved scats on the school board be changed from 4 Mohomc- 
dans to 2, that the backward classes received 4 seals instead of 3, and the depressed 
classes 2 instead of 1, while Mr. L. 11. (i ok hale sought to have 1 Indian Christian 
added. Mr. Navi* , deputy president, at ihis stage entered into a spirited protest 
against what ho termed a move of the higher classes to defeat the object of the Bill. 
Ho was supported by Sir Ra/iuditin Ahmed , late Minister of Education, who said it 
appeared to him that as far as it concerned Mahomedans. backward and depressed 
classes, it was a communal question, but for the advanced classes it became a ques- 
tion of principle, a world-wide question. The latter never asked for nnything for 
themselves. The advanced classes, he said, had their university. The backward 
classes wanted primary education, their A. B. C. Both Sardar Modi and Mr. 
Gokhale’s amendments were lost by large majoriths. 

The closing stage of the passage of the Bill was marked by some feeling on the 
part of tho members of the Bombay Municipal Corporation when the third reading 
was about to be put to the House. Both Dr. Collaro and Dr. Alban D' Sonia, 
municipal corporators, claimed a right to address the House while Rao Bahadur 
Kulkarni suggested at the last moment that out of consideration for the Mayor of 
the Bombay Corporation, who had wired asking for Government s intervention, the 
third reading be postponed till to-morrow. The President declined to consider the 
last suggestion. 

The House had to listen to an impassioned appeal from Dr. Alban D'Son\a to 
the mover of the Bill to deluy the fitinl stage till such time as the views of the Cor- 
poration could be obtained. He characterised the Bill as a piece of legislation that 
would go to rout and shatter the cour.tit utron of the Bombay Corporation. Dr. Col - 
luco said the day was a black letter day in the annals of the history of the Cor- 
poration and that the apple of discord had been thrown into the Bombay Corpora- 
tion. Rao Bafiadur Bole was unmoved. He reminded the House that it was uot 
the first time that the Bill, which did not meet with the approval of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, had been passed by the House as far ns the two doctors, 
were concerned. He said they usually administered pills and it was now 
their turn to swallow a bitter pill. (Laughter.) In conclusion he thanked those 
who had supported his Bill. The third reading was then put to the House and 
passed 

Prov. Small Cause Courts A err Amend. Bill Tassed 

In a few minutes left for business before the House adjourned, three readings of 
the Bill 39 of 1931, a Bill further to atneml the Provincial 8 wall Causes Courts Act 
1887, in its application to Bombay presidency, was passed. 

Deogam Agriculturists Relief Bill 

29th. SEPTEMBER i— The Council took up discussion of the bill further to 
amend the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act (No. 17 of 1879), the first reading of 
which was introduced by Mr. L. R. Qokhale , (Poona city). It was intended to 
narrow down the defioittoo of agriculturists to such persons who owned land in 
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their own right and personality engaged in agriculture, provided that their yearly 
Income from eotirccn other than agriculture did not exceed Ha 600 and their net 
incomes from all services did not exceed R*. 1,000. 

Several members opposed the TOIL The Horae Member said that the Government 
intended to oppose the Rill. The mover, oo this, withdrew hie Rill. 

Bombay Municipal Act Amending Bill Passed 

Bao Bahadur 8. K. Bole then introduced Bill No. V. of 1032 which sought 
to have a provision inserted in the City of Bombay Municipal Act, 1888. to penalise 
members of the Bombay City Municipality who failed to pay up arrears due by them 
within three months after special notice had been served on them. The penalty 
proposed was the same n« that existing in the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act it 
ir»25 and the Bombay District Municipal Act of 1901, vis., that such a person 
ceases to be a member. 

The motion for the first reading was carried, and the House proceeded to discuss 
amendments, liao Bahadur Asavlc proposed an amendment giving six months 1 
notice, which .he said the Corporation and the Commissioner had accepted when the 
matter was discussed in the Committee. The amendment was put to vote and lost 
and the Bill was passed into law. 

Bombay University Act Amending Bill. 

The House next turned its attention to Bill No. VI of 1932, moved by Bao Baku - 
dnr R. H. Kale % which was designed to nmend the internal constitution and working 
of the Bombay University. It did not affect the constitution of the Senate or tho 
allocation of powers as between the Senate and other University authorities but dealt 
chiefly with the reconstitution of the Syndicate, and tho Academic Council so as to 
remedy certain defects. 

30th. SEPTEMBER While expressing agreement with the mover mat a 
necessity existed for remedying certain defects in the constitution of the University 
t>odics, the members to-day expressed themselves os averse to piecemeal 
legislation of the kind under consideration. Some thought that if the 
Hon’blo Minister would give an undertaking that a Bill of more comprehensive) 
character would be introduced, they would prefer that to supporting the present Bill. 
The l Ion' hie Sir G. Ilidayatulla , Leader of the House, assured the members that 
the Government were prepared to make further inquiries as to the defects in the 
constitution of the Bombay University, and might appoint a committee to that end, 
and then tiring forward a more comprehensive measure to remedy all the existing 
defects. He, therefore, joined the other side in asking the mover to withdraw the 
Bill. The motion for the first reading was declared lost. 

Minor Bills. 

Mr. Surveys Bill to amend the Bombay Villages Police Act was rejected. 

Kao Bahadur Kulkarni's Bill to further amend the Deecan Agriculturist* Relief 
Act of 1ST!) was, on the suggestion of the mover, referred to a select committee with 
instructions to report within seven days. 

Formal leave to introduce seven Bills was given by the House. 

Flea For More Legislative Sessions. 

1st OCTOBER:— The Council, to-day, carried the motion of Mr. Gsngoli to the 
ifTect that H. E. the Governor bo pleased to hold normally at least throe sessions 
rf tho Legislative Council during every calendar year at regular intervals. 

Another motion, that an adequate number of days be allotted to every session 
for the transaction of non -official business, was also carried. 

Local Boards Act Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

3rd. OCTOBER The Council resumed discussion to-dav oo the second reading 
of the Bill further to ameod the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923. Several amendments 
were moved but withdrawn and the third reading was passed. 

Restricted Interviews With Gandhi 

The Council then discussed for two hours Mr. A. N, Surv^s adjournment 
motion regarding the prohibition placed on interviews with Mahatma Gandhi in 
Yeravada jail. After the mover and several speakers had spoken for and against 
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the motion and towards the end, two or three attempta were made to here the 
closure applied without success. 

_ Tim Mahometan members were generally against the motion, including Sit 
"■tnddta Ahmed. Mr. Kamnt wns in favour of granting interviews to those who 
sought Mr. Gandhi's advice on such important questions as attendance at the R. T. C., 
the depressed class question and other kindred subjects and thought that the present 
*as a psychological movement for both the Government of India and the Bombay 
Government to allow interviews with the Mahatma. Khan Bahadur M. A. Khubro 
f Larkana) was against the motion and did not see the utility of granting interviews. 
Mr. L. R Gokh&lo ( Poonsl city) thought that Mr. Gandhi’s advice was necessary to 
complete the agreement arrived at between Hindus and the depressed classes and if 
the Government of Bombay thought that in the interests of peace interviews were 
necessary, they should allow them. Mr. l\ ft. Ghikodi tlklgaum) said if Sir T. B. 
Bapru and Mr. Jayakar could not persuade Mr. Gandhi, who else could ? He did 
not see the necessity for interviews when war had been declared between the 
tfovernment and the Congress. 

Extension of Bombay Irrigation Act 

4th. OCTOBER Mr. \V. F. Hudson moved to-day asking for leave of the 
Council to extend part XI of the Bombay Irrigation Act to lands irrigable by the 
Puleli canals system and Kalri and Knricbash canal systems which were being improv- 
ed and remodellod for more efficient distribution of water therefrom. Explaining 
the general object, the Horae Member said that the improvements on these canals 
were nearing completion and to enable the Government to put the finishing touches 
the application of part XI of the Bombay Irrigation Act was required. The Govern- 
ment, he said, bad lost lakhs in remissions ami /.aminduns of these tracts had lost 
tens of lakhs owing to certain defects, such as the width of the canals and tbo 
excess number of outlets. Those had led to trance* saury waste of water. Au cflort 
was being made to combine outlets, the total number of which it was intended to 
reduce, thus saving money and bringing about a more equitable distribution. 

As anticipated in the mover’s speech the motion was strongly opposed. Syed 
Mir an Mahomed Shah (Hyderabad) thought the extension of the Act was premature. 
He advised the Government to withdraw the motion and wait for one year. In the 
meantime an agricultural oHieer should be deputed to make experiments with certain 
crops. Sir C, Harrison, superintending engineer, Lloyd Barrage, Karachi, in a general 
review dealt with the objections of the rrmimlnrV representatives. He said that the 
Government would he involved in extra expenditure if the scheme was delayed, lie 
reminded the House that Kao Bahadur ( luiidc had said that all schemes taken in 
hand at tho cost of the tax-prayer should fructify at the earliest time possible. 
Certain experiment made on Khan Bahadur Kburro's lands had shown the utility 
of such works. The s|ieakcr averred iliat the results achieved so far on barrage 
lands justified sny optimism they might feel. 

After the Home Member's reply, the motion wa». put to the House and declared 
carried, the division demanded showed 42 in favour of the motion and If) against. 

8UPIM.EMF.NTA It Y GRANTS VOTED 

5th. OCTOBER The Council proceeded to-day to the consideration of the 
demands for supplementary grants. Sir Ghultun Hutauin Hidaijatulln moved lor a 
token grant for the provision of a roadway in connection with toe reconstruction of 
the Kotri Bridge, by the North- Western Railway. The grnnt was passed. 

Another item discussed was the temporary appointment, on half his former 
salary, of Dr. Y. N. Kadam ah Superintendent of the X. M. Mental Hospital, 
Thans, from which post ho had Iwcn retrenched in March 19il2, the Civil Surgeon 
taking up the duties in addition to his own. 

Another demand concerned tho extension of the duties of the Lay Secretary of 
the J. J. Group Hospitals, for which a provision of Us. .100 for four mouths wts 
asked for. On being put to the House, the demand was passed. 

The remaining demands for supplementary grants were put and earned. 

Additional Police for Bholapur 
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foaod Out the police fane avaibble in the Shotepmr City wai iaadcqoete. Since 
then, then were grave riots ami strikes, which proved the necessity of permanently 
increasing the polios force. It should also be reaic<ubcrt d that fcttsliipiir was not 
a military station, and no troops were available in the ease of a sodden outbreak. 
Bombay Village Pavchayats Bill 

6th. OCTOBER Sir Button Vakil opened the pcooeedings to-day by moving the 
first residing of the Bill to ameod and consolidate the law relating to village 
panchayat*. The Minister for Local Self-Government said that, by passing the Bill, the 
House wonld be reviving and re-invigorating the panebayat, an institution of time- 
honoured antiquity aud glorious tradition, which existed now only in name; He 
could visualise the innumerable villages of the Presidency living, at no distant date, 
happily like little commonwealths in the full realisstiou of civic and political cons- 
ciousness and iu tackling common problems in all spheres of life. The ideals of the 
Bill were to bring home to the villagers the ides of local self-government, aid 
develop the spirit of self-help and the art of administration and also create an 
instrument that would deal with municipal affairs, rural uplift and medical relief. 
The Minister thonght that there would be opposition to the measure, but differences 
over details could be settled in the Bclect committee. He did not wish, he said, to 
dwell on the history of the village panebayat which bad survived toe shocks of 
many a century. In the time of the Peshawns, the Pknebayst settled also civil suits. 
Referring to the salient features of the Bill aud its financial aspect, the Minister 
lid that the Bill passed last year amending the Village Sanitation Act and widening 
the scope of the sanitary boards and committees was sought to he round off by tbo 
present measure. It defined that each panchayat would consist of five persons 
elected by the village tinder a sarpaneb, in whom the executive powers of the 
panebayat would be vested. In 1031, there were 256 pnnehayats in the presidency, 
129 in the On rnl Division, 55 in the Northern Division, 72 in the Southern Division 
and none in £iud. with s total income of Us. 3,34,900. Of this, two Iskhs were 
derived from local taxation and Ra. 37,000 from contributions from liic local boards. 
The members of the panchayat would bo elected aud they would have the control of 
fuirH. bazaars, slaughter-houses and supervision of dharmasalas, in addition to the 
power to hold and sell movable and immovable property. They were vested with 
civil and criminal power, with a safeguarding clause that the Collector would have 
the power to cancel the jurisdiction of a panchayat and quash any proceedings or 
cancel any decree or order. Though it was not possible at present to mako any 
grant, he could assure the Hcunc that as soon as their financial position improved, 
the Government would considrr the claims of the pauchaynts. The Government had 
increased the sources of revenue open to the pnnehayats by allowing the levy of a 
tax on pilgrims, and there were contributions from the Ixxnl Boards to the extent 
of two-thirds of the house-tax, with a limit of lie. 500, or two-thirds of the local 
cess leviable ill the pauchayat area. 

la the discussion that followed. Dr. Ambedkar opposed the motion, and said .hat 
he considered that a system of Government which was discredited should not 
undertake the Bill, when the framing of the new constitution was on the anvil. 
The matter might well be left till then. Besides, the time given for the consideration 
of the Bill was too short, and there had been no demand for it from any political 
party. He objected to the panchayat being vested with civil and criminal powers. 

7tb. OCTOBER Retaining to-day tbo discussion on the first reading of the 
Bill, an effort was made to cut down the number of amendments about 300 having 
been tabled. About ball a dozen were debarred from consideration, except at the 
first reading, on the ground that they involved questions of principle, and would 
require the sanction of the Governor-General. 

The Thakore of Keitrada suggested that the Bill should be mtde a si mule on#, 
•o as to be easily understandable. Sardar Modi pointed out certain defects. In 
some cases, there was dual coutrol, and in others there was only the Collector. 
There was no adult franchise. He thought that the District Local Boards* con- 
tributions were not enough to finance the panchayats. Sir Shah Nawax Khan 
Bhutto and Sir M. Ranuddin Ahmed urged that safeguards for Mtfaomedaas 
•hould be incorporated in the Bill. Mr. J. B. Petit thought that the Bill was a bene- 
ficial and epoch-making measure. He characterised Dr. Ambedksr’s speech as narrow 
and parochial. Rao Saheb Kulkami drew the attention of the Honse U) the fact that 
radar Section 8, women were debarred from election as members of panchayati. 



Mr. J. S. Katlri of Ahmedabad thought that the Bill should be radirally over- 
hauled. He was against forcing a measure on the villagers, which they had not been 
asked if they required. . . ... 

Sir Ru&tom Vakil, replying to the debate,, said that he was not in favour of 
separate electorates. CommunaUsm had made itself unpleasantly felt in the cities, 
and be thought that the poison should not be introduced m the villages. 

The motion for the first reading was passed, with only one dissentient voice, and 
the Bill referred to a select committee with instructions to report within two months. 

Bombay Weights and Measures Bill Passed 

Uftfc. OCTOBER :-The Council to-day passed the Bill which filed the scale of 
standard weights and measures for the Presidency of Bombay as also two supple- 
mentary grants brought forward by the Homo and General Member. The first of 
the grsnts was for making provision for motor transport to replace mounted police 
in the Bombay City and the other was io tended to meet the cost of an additional 
Oanal Telegraph and Telephono Inspector for Sind. ..... . , 

This completed the Government business before the House, which then took up 
consideration of tho resolution moved by liao Sahcb Kulkarni which sought to have 
the seat* for the various wards of tho Poona City Municipality rearranged according 
to the proportion of the residents in each ward or on tho basis of the number of 
voters. Sir Rafimldin Ahmed opposed the motion on the ground that acceptance of the 
resolution would result in tho reduction of the number of seats for Mahomcdans on 
the Municipality from five to four. , _ ... . . t 

The mover then withdrew the resolution, on an assurance by the Minister that, 
if a necessity arose, the Government would consider tho distribution of seals in each 
ward on a population basis. 

Responsibility in the Centre 

12th. OCTOBER The Council to-day discussed resolutions on matters of gene- 
ral public interest. Mr. J. B. Petit's resolution favouriug the simultaneous estab- 
lishment of a Responsible Central Government with the graut of Provincial Autono- 
my was discussed at great length. The mover said that the Ordinances were a 
confession on the part of the Government of their inability to govern without such 
extraordinary powers. If goodwill was to be created, the introduction of Respon si- 
llily at the Centre was the only means. — . » 9 . 

Mr. B. 8. Kamat thought it better to wait till the Federation scheme was 
completed than to hnve mere Provincial Autonomy. Sir Shah Mwo* Khan Bhutto 
endorsed the opinion expressed at the Round Table Conicrenee by the Moslem # dele- 
gates, that, while pressing for Responsibility at the Centre, they should have imme- 
diate Provincial Autonomy. Sir Rofiuddin Ahmed did not see the utility of such 
resolutions, and advocated a policy of “wait and see.” 

The resolution wss carried. The Government did not psrtieipate in the voting, 
but agreed to forward the same to the Government of India. 

Tib Communal Decision 

lUtb. OCTOBER:— Io the Oouaeil to-day, Rao8ah*b P. Ptdkan* »°yed a 


resolution recommending that opinion in India on the Communal Award should be 
ascertained by the British Cabinet before the same was accepted as the bams for the 
formation of electorates and the distribution of seats 


the Oouaeil The House 
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fpa&Myvm* ajFuiist a discussion of the subject, which It considered impnmar and 
inappropriate and as tending to promote communal ill-feeling. On the novice of 
accent speakers, the mover withdrew the retention. 

Warps Board for Bombay 

„ f 8th. OCTOBER The Council discussed a resolution to-daj noted by Mr. At 
Mahomed Bsdooth (Karachi) requesting that the Government •book) give immediate 
elTect to the report of the Bombay City Musstlman Wakfs Enquiry Committee, 
which had recommended iu Jane 1931 that a Central Wakf Board be constituted 
and the Wakf Act applied to all section* of (he Moslem community In Bombay city. 

Mr. L. A Ookhale (Poona) moved an Amendment, asking that the Dawowi 
Borah Community be exempted under Section 13 of the Act. 

Detcan Bahadur Kambh. Minister, replying, said that partial effect had already 
been given to the recommendations contained iii the resolution, as the exemption m 
the Dawoodi Borahs had been cancelled. Details in regard to the constitution of the 
Board, the Government had found impracticable to carry out. In view of the faet 
that Mr. Kalri, Secretary of the Committee, had promised to bring forwaed a Bill, 
he asked the mover to withdraw the resolution. 

The mover complied with the request. 

WoRcixu of Ahmkdxa<4ar Local Board 

17th. OCTOBER \—Kao Bahadur 0. A*. Chi talc (Ahmcdiiagar) moved r resolu- 
tion to-day to the effect, that the Government lx* pleased to institute an enquiry by a 
competent officer into the working and administration of ‘ the Ahmcdiisgnr District 
Locnl Board which is deteriorating." Moving the resolution. Mr. Chitalc complained 
that the people of the Ahmednagar District had been deprired of certain amenitiea 
by the closing of the dispensaries and that the balance of Rs. 2.20X100 which the 
District Local Board had to its credit at the end of 1920. had been used up on 
spendthrift measure. 

The Deputy President, Mr. Navlc , proposed on amendment limiting the scope 
of the inquiry asked for, to the period the mover wss president of ihe Bond. 

Another amendment by Mr. Bole asked that Kao Bahadur Chit ale’s manage- 
ment of the famine fund be included in the scope of the iumiiry. 

Several members, as also Sir Ohulain Hussain Hidauatullah , asked the mover to 
withdraw his resolution; The latter, iu the course of his remark*. said that if the 
mover had approached the Collector, that officer would have seen that the District 
Local Board carried out its statutory duties. 

In withdrawing his resolution, Mr. Chitalc staled that the famine fund had 
nothing to do with the administrative work of the District Local Board, but was a 
scheme carried out by him with the assistance of the officials. 

Grants for Primary Education 

18th. OCTOBER The Council to-day resumed llir discussion on Ran Bahadur 
R. R. Kale's resolution that the decision of the Government reducing grants-in-aid 
to local bodies for primary education Lx* reversed ami the old practice be restored. 

Sir ( /hnl am Hussain llidayatullah . Finance Member, speaking after the subject 
had been discussed at length, said that the Government sympathised with the prin- 
ciple underlying the resolution, but at the same time he reminded the members that 
grants of alf departments alike had been cut down, lie would promise that consi- 
deration would be given to the suggestions made by the members for the taxing of 
cinemas, racing and other luxuries, as also the advisability of rrdocing the grant to 
the Bombay Uuiversity. He thought it might be as well to wait for the recommen- 
dations of the Reorganisation Committee, whose report would be available before the 
budget came up. Iu any case, the House could rest assured that if it was possible, 
the grant of twaity-two lakhs retrenched would be restored. 

The mover however did uot signify his acceptance of the naaunuiee, and 
the resolution on being put to vote was carried, the Government benches remaining 
ueutral. 


Special Session— Bombay. 22nd. November 1932 

Bombay Special Powers BUI 

The special session of the Council met at Bombay on the 22nd. November 1932 to 
enable Sir IK. F. Hudson, the Home Member to introduce a ’Bill to roofer 
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•paeitl power* on the Government and it* official* for the pnrpoac of maiuUiaing 
Ilf ii(f order. ’ 

In introducing the Bill, the Home Member asked the House to keep in mind the 
principle of the Bill, namely, that it aimed at checking Civil Disobedience. Onoe 
that movement ceased, the provisions of the Bill would no longer be necessary to be 
enforced. The Home Member regretted the necessity to bring forward such a mea- 
sure, bat said that events had comp -lied the Government to introduce snch a Bill, 
so that the Government might be able to m lintaiu law and order. The Home Mem- 
ber felt sore that every member of the House would agree that Civil Disobedience 
thonld be checked. If that object was to bi achieved, it was necessary for the 
Government to have the powers asked for in the Bill. The Home Member then re- 
called what be termed as the ‘ sinister activities of the Congress in 19:i<X” Namely, 
Uw Wadala raids, the picketing of shops, the stopping of lorries carrying foreign 
Moth and the “no-tax” campaign. These, tho Home Member asserted, interfered 
with the ordinary life or the citizens. These activities, the Home Member 
farther contended, would have been repeated in 19:52, had it not been for the * Ordi- 
nances. If there was comparative peace now. it was not because of the R. T. CV 
nor because of the Communsl Award, nor because of the impending Coustitu«.icnal 
Reforms, but because the Government had provided lhetr oiGocrs with the necessary 
weapons with which to meet the challenge thrown out. He could uot say when it 
would become possible for the Government to abandon these weapons as the wAr 
was still on. Congress bulletins every day asserted that the war was still on and 
would be continued- Therefore, the Government had to arm themselves with the 
necessary powers. The Home Member then pointed out that in the new Bill they 
had dropped several of tho provisions of the Ordinance altogether, ami had altered 
several others considerably. As an- instance, he stated thut under the Bill, only the 
Mice Commissioner, Bombay, aiid the District .Supcrinteudcnta of Police in the 
mofustil, were given powers to arrest and detain persons on suspicion. The S(>ccial 
power asked for in the Bill, were to be kept in reserve to meet Civil Disolxxlicace. 
That had been made clear in Sub-Section d of the Bill. In conclusion, the lioim 
Member said that the Ordinance iu force had never injured any law-abiding citizens, 
and aimilary the new Bill would not injure anyone, unlees he tried to make orderly 
Government impossible. 

Rao Bahadur Chitale (Ahmcdnsgar) r opposing the* Bill, said that the special 

C wers would never restore fieaccful coiidiiious in the country, which were necessary 
1 the successful working of the new CUistitution. lie a ided that, they would only 
further irritate the feelings in the country. Referring io Congress non-co-operation 
which the Home Member had characterised us sinister activities, the Kao Bahadur 
said that non-co-operation bad been constitutionally recognised as a political wcajxm 
iu alt countries. The principles of the Bill, he contended, were a direct attack ou 
individual liberty, and the elementary rights of citizens. Hu thought that the Gov- 
ernment had sufficient (towers under the existing ordinary law without any necessity 
to retort to Special legislation to deni with subversive activities. 

Mr. N. Af. Kharbare opi>oscd the Bill, us he though* that it struck nl »io root 
of individual liberty, and the Government had enough nowers at the present moment 
to deal with unlawful activities. 

23rd. NOVEMBER Rao Bahadur Kale opposed the Bill us he thought that 
the ordinary law of the land was quite adequate to meet the situation. 

Mr. J. B. PUit opposed the Bill in its entirely. He said that if the measure was 
pasted, it would do incalculable harm to the cause of the country. His experience 
of the working of the Ordinances, he said, had convinced him that the Bill, if 
pasted, would bring about ‘‘suspension of the constitution, a negation of the laws 
of the land, and the substitution of martial law in the place of the ordiuary Uw of 
Uw land.” The speaker asserted that the ordiuary laws of the laud were quite 
ade quate to dqal with the situation. To describe as a revolution “the growing un- 
popularity of British rule” was, iu tho opinion of the speaker, a mistake and tanta- 
mount to mwrcaiiog the aitoatioo. It would even amount to side-tracking the main 
issue, which had to be faced if the position was to be saved. The Congress move- 
ment, the speaker thought, did not amount to a revolution, as it did not contain 
the necessary concomitants of a revolution, such as, disloyalty and bloodshed. The 
vial position, tho speaker stated, was that there was a deep-rooted feeling against the 
state of aflhirs. It was a mistake to think that it eoeld be remedied by 
nme of Ofdinaneea or aneh measures as the BUI before tbs House. The 
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detenu! Bfdatlenplion Uuspert of the Oorernnent. Ur. Petit farther eoateoded, 
r ** nlt *ij n niHh ' n *- ““ Gomnment teemed to here et tight • Tertar !■ the 
Coaewe*. The tpctker prophnled that the meetare «n bound to fell. The pwtent 
inraMe wee the remit of e long eerie* of (riorenee* doe to the BritUk rule uhleh 
eould not be remedied nnle** the preeent form of Goremmest vu durnrnd 
by the. immediate (tram of complete •elt-gorernment. The nmeent »l», it 
petted into law. the epeeker thought, would reduce the people in the Preaideeey to 
the (MWltion of terf*. a* tho Bill wa* for euependitog the conetitulion of the country 
•nd install in it# place a Government with arbitrary and tyrannical poveta. The 
speaker, therefore, appealed to the Horn* to reject th.» Hill completely. 

.24th. NOVEMBER Mr. If. R. Bnkhle , opposed its first reading, as In his 
opinion it ms inconsistent with Criminal juris prod once. The speaker contended 

that the Government had not given sufficient opportunities to the Congress leaders 
in jail to show whether they had changed their views on Civil Disobedieoce. Per- 
sonally, he thought they were not disinclined to reconsider the position. 
t 6lr S^ am IMatfatu/lak. Lender of the House, replying to the eritiaa 

of the Bill, it at «il that the Advocate-General had refuted the Arguments of the Oppo- 
sition members that the ordinary law of the land was sufficient to meet the situation. 
He thought that Civil Disobedience was only kept under check and the moment the 
measure# were relaxed, it was bound to revive. 

Mr. G. L. Winter both at* (European Mcmlnr), supporting the Bill, stated that 
although he and his friends were not in favour of rule by special powers, they had 
to support the measure because of the present situation. He asserted that the ordi- 
nary law of the land was not adequate to deal with the situation. 

Dr. Gilder, ii, opposing the Bill, said that the passing of the Bill would amount 
to the introduction of Htnr i-hamht r methods. 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed, Kx- Minister, supported the Bill as he thought it Wti neoes- 
sary to have a strong Government to pu; down anarchy. 

2Stk. NOVEMBER s— Mr. G. Davit , Secretary, Legal Department, observed that 
the present laws of the land were quite inadequate to mm the situation created 
by the Civil Disobedience movement. The Government could not be expected to remain 
qui? r \fi\il * r i ■ ••rnU-u-i ** of Civil L)is ibmlienci* w>*r» inciting people to defy laws. 

Sir Shah Xatcax Khan Bhutto , Leader of the Muslim Group, supported the first 
reading of the Bui. inasmuch as he thought that the Civil Disobedience movement 
had done great harm to the country. 

Baji Mir Mahomed Balooch (Karachi. City) opposed the Bill as, in his opinion, 
economic distress was Miiud the present trouble. 

Mr. N. Surra (Bombay City) moved an amendment, to the effect, that the life of 
the Bdl should be restricted io one year, but that thereafter, it might, be extended 
by the Government f»> r a furtlier period not exceeding two years, provided a copy of 
luch mi order w.m laid on the table of the House at the commencement of the 
session following the date of the iv;ue of the order, and it was approved by a 
resolution. 

The Borne Member stated that in order to meet tlu> wishes of the House to a 
certain extent, the Govrnunenr had decided to have an amendment v broughi forward 
to the effect that the meastif-* lie in operati ' for one year, and thereafter for a 
period not exceeding two years as the Governor -in-Council might direct hy a noti- 
fication in the Gazette. 

26th. NOVEMBER : -The Home Member's amendment was carried to-day. 
The Home Member agreed to the deletion of the *ul>-chui»e sixteen, which suiIk- 
riaed the District Magin rules to delegate their special powers to any officer. 
Referring to the non-official demand for the deletion of Clause 33 relating to things 
done iu pursuance of the .Special Powers Ordinance, ibt Home Member said that 
unfortunately the situation in the Presidency would not justify the conrse. It was 
true that Civil Disobedience was not what it has been. But so far, there hud been 
no gesture from the leaders of the C ingress that they had changed their views, if 
ther* was any indication to call of Civil Disobedience, the Government would be too 
willing to do everything on their part. 

The amendments agreed to by the Home Member was carried, while the rest 
were lost. 

24 
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The Hone replying to the criticisms levelled against the. Bill, said that 

he recognised that the provisions were somewhat distasteful, but he would point out 
that there had come over the world a great change in the ideal of people regarding 
freedom. They bad also to move with the time*. Continuing, the Home Member 
Maid that lie was surprised at the argument that the provisions of the Bill before 
the Houee should have been embodied in another Ordinance. The Government did 
not want to promulgate any more ordinance, and wanted to obtain the oanctiou of 
the legislature for ajiccial powers. The Home Memlier could not agree with the 
argument that Civil Disobedience was d<nd and that there was no need for special 
powers. 

28th. NOVEMBER When the Council reassembl'd to-day, the Home Member 
Mr. IK b\ Hudson, moved the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Qangtdi mov'd that the Bill hi* sent to a Select Committee so that some 
of the rigorous aspects of the Hill might be investigated and delited if necestary. 
Han Bahadur Kali, lender of the Opposition, supiioilcd Mr. Gangoly. Both the 
Home and General Members opposed the motion lor select committee. The motion 
wasimt to vote and declared lost. 

Tne Home Member referral to tlie amendments, and said that the Government 
were not prepared to accept any amendments which affected the very principle of the 
Bill and destroyed the preventive clause in it. Giving an instance, the Home Mem- 
ber said that the Government were not preimrtd to give up certain powers of execu- 
tive action contaiued in the Bill, which certain amendments sought to remove. These 
powers, the Home Mcmlier contend'd, had linen found exccidingly successful during 
the last eleven months. In conclusion, the Home Mcmiier said that the Government 
were open to conviction with regard to certain other amendments which did not 
touch the principle of the Bill. 

Han Baftadur Chitale opposed the motion for the second reading of the Bill. Mr. 
N. & Navlc , Deputy President of the House, supported the second reading. Mr. 
B. Petit, opposing the motion, said that even now it was not too late to refer the 
Hill to a select committee, which would deal with the more objectionable features of 
the Bill. 

The motion for ihc second reading was passed by 52 votes to 22. 

Discussion of the Bill clause by clause was then taken up. 

2Btb. NOVEMBER A number of amendments were moved to-day, but when 
put to vote, were declared lost. Han Bahadur It. R. Kale moved an aiueudoieui, to 
the effect, that before a person is arrested on suspicion, he should be givcu s reason- 
aide Chance to explsiu .himself. 

The Home Member, opposing the amend men t, stated that persons arrested were 
given such «u opportunity before the final orders for their detention were passed. 
< living an instance, the Home Member stated that in Bombay Otiy nil the persons 
urMsted on suspicion were taken -to the Police Commissioner before tWng detained, 
and the Commissioner passed orders for their detention only after satisfying himself 
that they were connected with Civil Disobedience. In the majority of eases, it was 
found they were In some manner or -other connected with the Civil Disobedience. 
If the Opposition Leader's amendment was accepted there was a likelihood of tier- 
sons again* whom action was proposed to be taken, absconding. The Home Mem- 
ber, however, stated that iu order to meet fhe wishes of the House, he had decided 
to move aa amendment that *"Lbe police officer who arrests a person on suspicion 
Should immediately submit a report to the Governor-iti -Council, along with a 
written statement of the arrested person, if there he any/’ He thought that it 
would enable the Government to go into the merits of the ease and decide to release 
the person if the statement warranted such a release. 

In view of this, Rao Bahadur Kale withdrew his amendment, and the House ac- 
cepted the Home Member’s amendment. 

30th. NOVEMBER A number of amendments were moved to-day to the clause 
under which orders con bo issuKl asking detained persons to report themselves to tne 
polioe or leave the places for their unlawful activities after their release, but all of 
them were rejected. The Home Member, however, in order to meet the wishes of 
the House, moved sn amendment enabling the Government to review such orders 
every aix months so that they might be able either to cancel or modify them iu 
accordance with the requirements of the situation. The amendment was carried. 
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2nd. DECEMBER The Council passed as many as 15 clauses of (he Bill 
to-day. The clauses |K»rtnincd to punishments for broach of order* and instigation 
of non-payment of a notified liability and to s|Hrials powets for the trying courts. 
Numerous amendmenta from the nou-officinls h eking to reduce pnoH&menta and 
make other alteratioua were all lost. The Home Member, in deference to the wishes 
of the members, withdrew clause 10 relating to punishment for wilful failure or re* 
fnsal to pay notified liabilities. The lhakur Sahib of Kerteada , representing the 
landholdera. and two other numbcis expressed disappointment that the Government 
dropped tbia provision giving protection to the landholdera against non-payment of 
arrears. The Home Member replied that landholders had full protection under the 
existing law and he assured them that Government will give them the ncceiaary pro* 
lection whenever the Government a attention was drawu to instigation to non-pay- 
ment of arrears. 

3rd. DECEMBER In the ?ouneil to-day. Sir Raft addin Ahmed , cs-Minlster, 
supporting the Bill, said that those who supported the measure had done ao in a 
•mint of patriotism. He declared that there was nothing it; it to feel ashamed 
about. He was sure that the advent of self-government would only be through 
conatitulioiial means. Terrorists and lawless activities must be put down. He pointed 
oat that thoae who supported the Bill realised the necessity for it. 

Rat) Bahadur Cbitafc opposing the Hill, said that it was an ironv of fate that 
the House was railed upon to put its aeal to the present measure. He appealed to 
the Government to sue that the measure was put into force only when it was extre- 
mely necessary. 

The BUI was put to the vote and passed by 46 against 19 votes. 

The Council voted a few supplementary grants, after which it was prorogued. 



THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

The Otun ur ’i Opralai Ip— th 

Tbs third wmkm of , the newly constituted Uidru I/ftitUtiT6 Council 
was evened by B. E. the Governor at Madras on the 2nd August; 1232. 

Giving reason* why he disallowed the rcsolutiou which it was proposed to move 
la this Council to the effect that the procedure outlined by the Secretary of State 
retarding constitutional reforms was not acceptable to Indian opinion, His Excellency 
■aid:— ‘1 have done so because in my opinion it is not primarily the concern of his 
Government but of Hit Majesty's Government and of the Government of India 
who have been clearly informed by responsible leaders that the new procedure was 
not acceptable to them. 1 naturally, therefore, do not intend to discuss it myself, 
hat must own that I hold very strougly that once it has been made clear that tbe 
proposal doee not meet with favour, the less said the better at this particular jun- 
cture when all efforts are being directed, and I hope will ho successfully directed, 
towards finding some way out of the present difficulty. 1 Hia Excellency was quite 
sore that they were all agreed in hoping that it would be possible to find a solution 
which won Id satisfy Indian opinion and at the same tine secure tbe object aimed 
by Hia Majesty's Government, namely, to expedite the pasting of the bill which 
would usher a new era in this .country. ‘If 1 may be allowed to make a personal 
reference I am particularly anxious that this be so. as cv<r since 1 entered my 
present office I have always cherished the hope that it might be my privilege to 
toaugnrate reforms hers and see them working satisfactorily in this presidency, 
where at any rate, I am confident they will be operated for the good of the presi- 
dency and Its inhabitant.' Justifying the retention of ordinance His Excellency 
•aid : T must point out that however far-renching the new reforms may be, they 
will be aeriously handicapped from the very inception, if the idea were to get 
abroad that law and order need not be Tesnected, and my Government and I are 
determined that we will not leave to the future refepon'dblo government of this 
presidency a legacy to let a amall minority of people with impunity to defy the 
Government of the day. which defiance would, if successful, speedily lead to a 
condition of chaos and auareby.' 

Debate on Orissa Committee s Report 

4th. AUGUST : — To-day being an offeial day discussion was resumed on the 
Revenue Member's motion that the Orissa Committee's report be taken into 
consideration. 

The Rqjah of Bobbili’* amendment which strongly opposed the transfer to tbe 
proposed Oriya province of any portion of Vizagnpataro, Ganjaro and the district* 
south of the Riaoiknlya river and the areas wherein the aboriginal tribes were in s 
majority, excited a heated debate. 

Mr. Bas hssr Ahmed moved an amendment seeking to eliminate tbe objection 
to the transfer of areas where the aboriginal tribes were in a majority. The amend- 
ment was lost and the Raja of Bobhili’s motion earned by a large majority. 

Dewan Bahadur Arokisawami Mudaltar, ex-Ministcr. moved an amendment that 
the formation of a new province with the addition of parts of the Madras presidency 
do lie over and be derided by the Federal Government, when constituted. The 
motion was negatived and the Revenue Member's motion as amended carried. 

Bills to Amend Municipalities and Local Boards Acts 

The Chief Minister’s bills to amend the Madras District Municipalities Act 
and the Madras Local Boards Act was referred to select committees. The object 
of the bills was to prevent the abuse of the- power vested in members of local bodies 
to move no- confidence n ations in chairmen and vice-chairmen. While leaving to 
councillors tbe right to move motions of no-confidence, the provision for the auto- 
matic vacating of office by the chairman or vice-chairman wa« sought to be deleted, 
and power vested in the Government to remove such chairman or vice-chairman. The 
billa aleo provided that if a motion had been rejected or not carried by tbe prescribed 
majority, no similar motion should be brought until after the lapse of six months. 
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Madras Service Commission Act Amend. Biel 
There was a lengthy discussion on the Revenue Member's bill to amend the Mad- 
ras Service Commission Act , I0JU. intended to bring the Act into conformity frith 
the rules recently amended by the Secretary of State in Council. The Revenue 
Mem tier observed that the sub<cominittee of the Round Table Conference had re- 
commended that in the future constitution appointments to the public services 
should be made by the °overnor and not by the Governor iu Council. The recom- 
mendation had been practically accepted by the Secretary of State. The present 
lull sought to bring the Madras Act in line with the rule. If the Governor waft 
vested with this power he would be to make Appointments uninfluenced by 

political considerations. 

The motion to postpone consideration of the bill being lost, the amending bill was 
passed into law. 

Thiritmal Tiiirupatih Devastimxam Bill 
5th. AUGUST The third reading of the Tbirttmal Thirupathi Devasthanam 
Bd) was i^sed to-day. Thu Bill took away the control from the hands of the 
Mahuiit who hud been functioning as the Trustee of the trtnple and vested it in a 
special board of seven Hindu members two of whom were to Ik* nominated by the 
Government and the four to be elected by the Council, the Mahant being of 70 years 
of age and a permanent member. The Bill nLo appointed a salaried commissioner to 
act as executive officer for the* management of clay to day affairs. The Thirupathi 
Temple had no annual income of Ks. 10 lakhs including contributions from pilgrims 
all over India, flic Board would administer this revenue. 

Organisation or Btatk Lottery 

A resolution recommending for organisation of a state lottery on the liues of 
the Irish Free Statu lottery for financing public utility undertakings like trunk roads, 
bridges, water supply etc., which would sutler owing to retrenchment, was negatived 
by 43 votes against II. The Council adjourned to meet again on October 23. 


Winter Session— Madras. 23rd October 1932 

The winter session of the Council commenced on the 31st. October 1932 
with a heavy agenda of non-official business .including 31 Bills, mostly of local 
interest, besides resolutions. The Council at tin* outset passed a resolution on the 
motion of Sir Mahomed Usman . leader of the House, expressing sincere regret at the 
death of Sir Thomas Muir, formerly Finance Member. Madras. Glowmg tributes 
were paid to the deceased’s memory by spokesmen of ull sections of the House, parti- 
cularly about his services for the tipliftment of the depressed classes, as Labour 
Commissioner. 

Bella* y ,Iajl Distcubanckh 

Alter question time, the Lair Member, responding to a request by Mr. Hang aunt ha 
Mudaliar , ex- Munster and Member from Bcllary. made a statement regarding the 
Bellary Jail disturbances. He said that on .September 12 the usual weekly parade 
of political prisoucro was h«ld. It was the rule on these occasions that prisoners 
should stand in a line with their caps and weigh l non t charts but two Punjabee 
conspiracy prisoners, who were in the jail at that time, appeared without caps sod 
weightment charts. Being questioned by the .fail Superintendent, one Ponjabee 
prisoner stepped out of the line and fold the $u|wintendeiit that lie would disobey 
all jail rules and refused to fall back into line. He also shouted “Up with Revolu- 
tion.” and “Down with British Government.” This created a great comtuotiou. and 
a scuffle ensued in which a number of other prisoners also took part. The situa- 
tion getting serious the Reserve Police w<rc requisitioned and quiet restored within 
an hour. During the scuffle a number of warders us well as prisoners sustained 
minor injuries, except in the case of one prisoner, one of whose finger bones were 
broken. A detailed official enquiry revealed that none of the jail officials could be 
blamed for the incident and it was solely due to the mischief of the Puujubce pri- 
soners. As a sequel to the disturbance, the Law Member added that 33 prisoners went 
on hunger strike but all had since given it up except six prisoners who still continue 
the hunger strike, but no forcible feeding has btvu resorted to so fur in their rune. 

Replying to Dr. Suhharcyan , Opposition Leader, the Law Member stated that no 
deviation has been made in the declared policy of the Government regarding the 
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treatment of political prisoners and criminals. The Law Member also statal that he 
would consult the Inspector General of Prisons regarding the remora! oi bar fetters 
of prisoners who behaved disorderly if that would stop hunger strike in future. 

In view of the Law Member** statement Mr. Kanganatha Mudaliar withdrew his 
notice of the adjournment motion, 

Resolution on Temple Entry Carried 

1st* NOVEMBER The Council carried to-day a resolution regarding 
temple entry moved by Dr. Subbaroyan, ‘opposition leader, none dissenting. Thu 
resolution recommended to the viovern rami t to recognise the strong and growing 
feeling in the Hindu community that disabilities hitherto imposed by usage on cer- 
tain classes and communities in regard to social intercourse and common worship at 
temples should be removed snd justice should lie rendered to them so that they 
might take advantage of the great impetus given in this respect by the Poona Settle- 
m*nt and the consequent agitation throughout the country, that places of public 
vorship should be thrown open to the so-called depressed classes. The resolution 
further recommended legislation for removing the doubts and disabilities which Ihu 
trustees and other persons holding authority in the administration of Hindu temples 
felt jn regard to throwing them open to all classes, with necessary safeguards for 
making regulations to maintain order and cleanliness in the temples, as also regard- 
ing performance of ceremonies according to the usage of a temple. 

The Ln>v Member said that the Government wished to have the opinion of the 
House and would be helped by their decision. Fifty-seven voted for the resolution 
while nineteen remained neutral, the Government members not voting. 

Xknp Ministry Formed 

7th. NOVEMBER After the reshuffling of the Ministry during the intervening 
period, the Council reassembled to-day when the new Ministers took their seats. 
Diimn Bahadur Mmiisnami Vuidn, cx-Chiei Minister, made the following statement 
regarding the circumstances leading to the formation of a new Ministry *. ‘There had 
been a small section in the Justice party which had been up against me. My chief 
offence, in the estimation nf these people, r as that I did not provide n place in the 
Ministry for a /iminriar. I had no prejudice ngaiust any one, but in choosing my 
colleagues I have :o be guided by the feeling in the party as a whole and considera- 
tions c.f efficiency and past service. The choice 1 eventually made was not 
agreeable to the Raja of Hobbili. now Chief Minister and some of his friends, 
•nd consequently they begmi giving trouble in the party.* Continuing, he said 
that the one way* whereby this purpose was sought to be achieved was the pursuit 
of a campaign of misrepresentation, the main ground of attack being that inasmuch 
as he always pleaded that the membership of th * parly should be thrown open to 
all communities, he was not to be looked upon «s nn orthodox Justice. After refer- 
ring to the differences in regard to certain administrative actions be had taken as 
Chief Minister, hv said he rcsignel office in *rc readily since in view of the demorab- 
ration all round, and hostility of the Raja &ihcb and the Intrigues' of bis colleagues, 
he could not hope to serve usefully cither the party or the adminiat ration by con- 
tinuing in office. 

Formation of Sf<oni> Chamber 

A livtly debate then ensued over thc‘qucstion of the "establishment nf a second 
chamber in the province on Sir Archibald ('ampheIVs motion that paragraphs *W7 
to U85 of the Indian Franchise Committee Kr|mrt relating to the establishment of a 
second chamber be taken into consideration in their special application to conditions 
in *hi*i province. The object of the motion, the Revenue Member said, waa to raise 
a debate on the subject ns lfis Majesty's Government desired the expression of non- 
official opinion irr this matter. 

Dr. Subbaroyan moved nn amendment to the effect that the constitution of a 
second chamber in this province, wus unnecessary nnd undesirable. 

The Zemindar of Mirxapuraui, opposing the amendment, contended that a second 
chamber would provide an effective check on ha-dy legislation, instancing the Madras 
Motor Vehicles Act and the District Boards A-t as examples. 

Before the house adjourned, the Rata of Bobbin, the Chief Minister, made a lengthy 
statement refuting the various allegations made by Dewan Bahadur Muniswatui 
Naidu. in the morning. 
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Maruiiakkathayam Bill Passed 

The Council next passed the Matumakkiftlkayam BUI introduced by Mr. R. M. 
Paid into law. 

High Water Cess for Irrigation 

M. NOVEMBER The adjournment motion moved by the member from Tanjore 
regarding levy of a high rate of water reus for irrigation in Tanjore District, was 
discussed. Non-Officials held that the imposition of high rates was unfair and im- 
proper. They pointed out the raiyata were driven to th necessity of a no-tax 
campaign. 'The Revenue Member justified the increase hot said that it should not he 
collected this year. The motion was carried without a division. 

Formation or Second chamber 

By 45 against 22 votes the Counci* carried to*day Dr. S abhor agon's amend- 
ment to Sir Archibald Campbell's motion, to the effect that the constitution of a 
second chsmber in thi» province was anmrcvsary and undesirable. The Government 
members and nominated officials remained .leutraK 

Dr. 8ubbaroua* asked why the Government hud dropped certain itema of official 
hnsiiiess from the agends. He pointed out that the District 'Municipalities Amendment 
Bill, the Local Boards Amendment Bill and suppIrmeoJary demanda for the im- 
provement of village roads had been dropped. The public at large were thinking 
that the bills would bn passed as soon as jmssihlc. 

Sir Mahomed Usman said that with regard to official busmens the Treasury 
Bench had a consultation and they came to the conclusion that the business might 
be postponed. Dr. Hubbaroyan asked whether it was because they were afraid of a 
no-conhdence motion. The President, intervening, said that the Government mem- 
bers had a right to adjust their business. The House then adjourned till Jan. 23. 


THE C. P. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Official isti.i.s Introduced 

l'he autumn seasion of the C. P. legislative Council commenced at Nagpur ou the 
Ifij* h. August UKI2 with the hou. Mr. S. II'. A. liiivi, tho President, in the chair. 

The President announced trial the three adjournment motions tabled by 
.Messrs. Khaparde, Parekh and Chaubal regarding the alleged ill-treatment of poli- 
tical prisoners with particular reference to the conditions in Amraoti jail, had been 
disallowed ou grounds of technical Haws. 

The hou. k Mr. f\ S. Deshmukh presented the rejawt of the select committee on 
the Indian Tolls Bill, which the House ]M*scd. 

The hon. the Home Member introduced the Central Provinces Courts Amendment 
Sill. Mr. M. P. Kolhc urged its circulation. The Home Member agreed to do so. 

The hon. Mr. H. C. Gowan, Finance Member, introduced the Central Provinces 
Village Sanitation and litblic Management Amendment Bill , which the House, on 
the, motion of Mr. M. P. Koihe, agreed to circulate. 

The hou. Mr. P. fcf. Deshmukh, Education Minister, introduced the Central 
Provinces lYimary Education Amendment Bill, which the House, on the motion of 
Mr. Kanitkar, agreed to circulate. 

The hon. Bat Bahadur G. P. JaiswaPs Central J*rovinces Jjocal Self-Government 
t Seroml Amendment) Bill was referred to a select committee. 

The hon. Mr. B. C. Gowan introduced the Central Provinces I^oeal Fundi Audit Bill 
sud moved that it be referred to a select committee. Mr. C. B. Parekh vehemeotiy 
criticised the Audit department and pressed for the circulation of the bill to elicit 
opinion. The House, however, agreed to refer it to a select committee by 38 votes 
against 6. 

The Home Member moved -hat the Central I*rovinces Medical Registration 
Amendment Bill be referred to a select committee. Mr. Kanitkar urged its cireula- 
, *J°i but the House agreed to refer it to a select committee without a division. The 
Council then adjourned. 
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debat k On Communal Award 

29th. AUGUST The hoo. Mr. II. C . Qoican. Finance Member, introduced the 
C. P. Debt Conciliation Bill . which was under consideration of the House when Mr. 
R. A. Kanitkar's motion that the House do stand adjourned at a mark of protest 
agaiutt the communal award announced by the British Government. Speaking 
on the motion, Mr. Kanitkar declared that the award had created more 
divisions among Indians than had already been existing. The continuance of sepa- 
rate electorates was' a bar to progress and had been conceded to communities who 
had not asked for it 

Mr. At Y. Sheriff, leader of the Moslem group, opposing the motion could not 
understand on what principle, moral or legal, the award could be impeached, consi- 
dering the existing conditions. A blank coni had been given to the British Govern- 
ment to settle the dispute, which task was certainly not an easy one. Ho concluded 
that communal representation was the only remedy in the present circumstances, 
otherwise there would be chsos and no progress. 

At this stage the hoo, Mr. Raghavendra Kao. Home Memlior and leader of the 
House, explained the attitude of the Government on the motion. He said that the Go- 
vernment had no desire to participate in a discussion on the merits of the motion. 
Members were aware of the events which made it obligatory for the British Govern- 
ment, much against their own inclination, to give m award It was -uot for the 
local Government to comment on it cither by way of approbation or criticiam. The 
outstanding feature of the award, continued the Home Member, was that it left the 
way open to an agreed settlement among the communities affected by it and he 
appealed to members not to minimise this aspect of the award. If the. people of 
thie country wished to see the new constitution inaugurated in an atmosphere of 
good-will, tney should leave no stone unturned either to accept it unanimously nr 
produce another agreement between nil the communities aud interests concerned. If 
they succeeded in the latter, he concluded, none would be more pleated than the 
Government of the Central Provinces. 

Mr. Oavat (depressed classes, nominated), supporting the motion, opined that no 
adequate protection had been given tc the depressed classes. The intention of the 
Government was to separate one community from another. Even Dr. Ambtdkar 
was dissatisfied with tbc award. To separate the depressed classes from Hindus was 
a disgrace, he declared, und said that his community was not allotted seats accord- 
ing to the population basis. Rao Bahadur Naidu, leader of the Democratic potty, 
said that the award was not expected to satLfy everybody. It was itnposi-d because of 
the failure of the communities to Bottle the dispute among themselves. H i could r.^t 
understand whether to blame the award or ourselves. Khan Bahadur Mirx,a 
Rahman Beg. opposing the motion, supported the award. The rev. O. C . Rodgers 
(Anglo-Indian and European, nominated) characterised the award as an honest and 
sincere attempt by the British Government to settle the communal dispute. Oppos- 
ing the motion, Mr. T. C. Sakhr* (depressed classes, nominated) supported the 
principle underlying the award and urged adequate representation of his community. 
Mr. C. Parakh (Independent) opined that the award was fundamentally 
wrong in principle and oppofwd to democracy. At this stage, the motiou was talked out. 

Debt Conciliation Bill 

The House then resumed the discussion on the Debt Conciliation Bill . Mr. 
Khaparde's amendment urging its circulation to elicit public opinion was rejected by 
37 votes against 24, and the bill was referred to a select committee. The House then 
adjourned. 

Non-Official Bills 

27th. AUGUST ' The Council disposed of several non-official bills to-day. Mr.Gavai's 
Public Places User Bill was referred to a select committee. Seth Thakurdus Govar- 
dhan Das’s Public Gambling Act Amendment Bill was lost by 29 votes against 30. 
Mr. Patil'a Village Panchagat Amendment Bill was referred to a select committee. 
The Municipalities Act Amendment BiU moved by Seth Thakurdas was thrown out, 
Government opposing it. Mr. Wiaghai’s Juvenile Smoking Act Amendment Bill was 
thrown out, Government opposing it. 

Inhuman Treatment To Political Prisoners 

Moving a motion of adjournment, Afr. Khaparde made allegations of inhuman 
and barbaiooe treatment meted out in Raipur and Amraoti jails to poetical prisoners. 
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Mcmnl Faliy, Chaubal and Manmohan Singh supported Ihe motion citing several 
instances. The Government defended themselves refuttug the allegations and assuring 
the House that the Government policy was not vindictive but fair and just. The 
treatment of prisoners was absolutely human and those allegations were merely poli- 
tical propaganda. The discussion lasting for two hours, the motion was talked out 
as the mover did not press it to a division, The House then adjourned. 

Non-official Bills fok Circulation 

29th. AUGUST -The House to-day disposed of several non-official bills which it 
agreed to circulate. Mr. Kolbe urged that his C. /*. Local Self-Qnrermnent Amend- 
ment Bill be circulated to elicit public opinion which was opposed by the Govern- 
ment and other lucmlxrs. After speeches by Mr. Sakhre ( nominated member on 
behalf of depressed classes), Mr. M. Y. Share** and Mr. B. B. Parekb, the Bill was 
thrown out, 22 voting for and 45 against. 

Staie aid to iNinwrniKri Bill 

Seth Thakunlas s C. P. State Aid to Industries Bill, Government uot objecting 
to, was referred to circulation to elicit public opinion. 

Unregulated Factories Bill 

Mr. Fulay's C. P, Unregulated Factories Bill, Mr. Parekh supporting the 
Government and Mr. Kolhare and Seth Thakurdass opposing, was thrown out by 
1 6 against 29 votes. 

Nomination ok Women to Iakial Boards 
Mrs. Hnmabai Tambe , nominated member, introduced a bill to ameod 
the C. P. liOcal Self-Government Act by providing nomination or selection 
to women in the local boards and district councils. The motion for circula- 
tion of the Bill was lost by 22 votes against 32. 

Bill to Amend Nagpur University Act 
Mr. D. T. Mangalmoorti's bill to amend the Nayjnir University Act enabling 
librarians and library clerks to app ear for university examinations privately wan 
agreed to be circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Local Self-Government Amendment Bill 
fn commending his Local Self Qorernment Amendment Bill to the House for 
circulation, Mr. M . P. Kolhe contended that nominations by the Government to 
local bodies should be done uway with in view of the fact that in the future consti- 
tution nominations to legislatures would be eliminated. 

Mr. C. I). Dtshmukk, reven uc secretary, opposed the motion and pointed out 
that nominations by Government were necessary for giving adequate representation 
to the minorities und women. The motiou was supported by Mefsrs. 1). T. Man- 
galmoorti, R. A. Kanitkar, B. G. Kha panic and opposiil by Messrs. Sakhare, 

S. M. Kahinan, Yusuf, Shurcef and C. B. Parekb. The motion was ultimately 
lost by 22 to 45 votes. 

LiEoal Practitioners (C. P. Amend.) Bill 
The Legal Practitioners (Central Provinces Amendment) Bill moved by Mr. 

T. G. Kedar. leader of the People’s party in the Council, gave rise 
to au animated discussion to-day, for about four hours, resulting in a defeat for 
the Government. The Bill aimed at preventing the suspension or debarring of legal 
practitioners convicted for participating in the civil disobedieuce movement. Mr. 
Kedar sprang a surprise on the Government benches by moving that the Bill should 
be taken into consideration at once and requested the President to suspend the 
standing orders. Opposition to this came from Government and the President, after 
some deliberations, did not see his way to accede to Mr. Kedar’s request. Then Mr. 
Kedar moved circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion. The essence of Mr. 
Kedar’s speech was that wrong interpretation had been given to section 13 F. of the 
Legal Practitioners Act by the local High Court and that the local Legislative 
OoQncil had power to modify this defect. He went on to say that lawyers should 
not be punished twice for setivities beyond the scope of tbeir profession and of all 
the provisoes, C. P. alone took a lead in punishing lawyers. ’Why should lawyers 
alone be penalised when people following other professions were allowed to let go r ? 

25 
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Messrs. 8. Jt Rahman . Qoknlckand Sing at , Sr/A Sheulal , /?. IP. Fulav. C. B, 
Parekh and Twin/’ Sharer f milled themselves on the side of the motion while Eta* 
Bahadur Tarapore spoke against. Opposing the motion for circulation, Mr. R. 
Raghavendra Kao poiuted out that the Legal Practitioners* Act was an all-India 
measure and interference with it here wonld create an anomalous position. Ha 
hoped that members themselves would not like the idea of curtailing the powers 
enjoyed by the High Court in regard to control over legal practitioners. The law- 
yers were officers of court snd owed allegiance to the Crown and it was not expec- 
ted of them to break laws which it was their duty to uphold. Fiually, the leader of 
the House while acknowledging the sincerity of those people stated that the door 
was not closed to them if they chose to reinstate themselves. On a division being 
challenged by Government the motion was carried by 35 to 57 votes. 

Debt Conciliation Board 

90th. AUGUST The disensshn on non-official resolutions was taken np to-day. 
Mr. Chandan LaVn resolution recommending the formation of a debt conciliation 
board to relieve the agriculturists of their heavy indebtedness was carried. 

Federal Finance And Province* 

Mr. T. C. Sakhre , a dept cased class nominated member, moved a resolution 
recommending to the Government to communicate to the Government of India ita 
considered opinion that at the forthcoming financial settlement, the interests of the 
agricultural provinces should not lie subordinated to those of the industrial, and the 
financial burden should be evenly distributed among every member of the federation. 

Rao Bahadur Naidu, leader of the Democratic party, Mr. C. B. Parekh, Mr. 
S. M. Rahman and Mr. R. IP. Fulay supported the resolutions while Mr. I). T. 
Mangalmurti opposed. The Government not objecting, it was carried unanimously. 

Government Servants’ Salaries To Be Lowered 

Mr. D . Y. Rajurkar moved that in view of the prevailing low prices and econo- 
mic depression the scale of Government servants’ salaries should be brought down 
to the pre-war level. Seth Sheolal supported while Mr. Fulay and the Government 
members opposed. The Home Member, Mr. Raghavendra Rao, said that enough 
reduction bad already been made in accordance with the retrenchment scheme. 
Efficiency was sure to deteriorate if public servants were dissatisfied. When a divi- 
sion was pressed 21 voted for and 22 against. The result was a failure of the motion. 

In the absence of Mr. 8. G. Naik, Rao Bahadur K. S. Nayudu moved a resolu- 
tion which aimed at lowering natrani paid by owners of houses on agricultural 
land in towns of commercial ini]>orLance at the tune of sale to M&lguzars. lit was loat. 

Slat AUGUST After question time lasting for one hour the House proceeded 
with nm-offical resolutions . TKakur Man) nob an Singh's resolution for the remoral 
of Miss Rabbit forthwith from the post of matron of Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, was 
withdrawn on the Government’! assurance that the allegations of her ill-treatment 
of patients and nurses would be inquired into. 

Mr. C . B. Parakh's resolution to extend the provisions of the Bar Council's Act 
to the Central Provinces was lost by 20 votes to 37 after the Government’* opposi- 
tion that it waa inopportune. 

8o also was lost by 18 votes to 41, Rao Sahel U. S. PatiVs resolution recommen- 
ding the appointment of a committee to overhaul the constitution of local bodies in 
the province. Mr. C. D. Dcshmukh, revenue secretary, poiuted out that this step was 
undesirable ou the eve of the momentous constitutional changes. 

Allegations Against Jail Official 

The House was then engaged for about three hours with a resolution, which 
evoked animated discussion aud which witnessed eleventh-hour party manoeuvringa. 
Mr. T. J. Kedar , leader of the People’s Party t moved that the services of Mr. C. 
Harvey, superintendent of the Amraott jail, be dispensed with for abuse of authority. 
The speaker levelled charges against him of coufiniug political prisoners collectively 
in prison barracks for three days without food and water. This, he said, amounted 
to a violation of the punishments to be inflicted in accordance with the Jail Manual. 

Mr. E. Gordon, Chief Secretary, emphatically denied the allegations and said 
that the state of luTairs iu the Amraott jail waa nothing short of a mutiny by the 
prisoners which required certain drastic actions. 
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Ran Bahadur A*. S. Nay tula. leader of the Democratic Parly, suggested a via 
media which provided for an enquiry by the Home Member assisted by the jail 
visiters. While Thakur Mnnmohan 8ingh welcomed thin suggestion, Mr. G. 8. 
Deshmukh supported the resolution. Mr. Yusuf Shareef leader of the Muslim 
group, deprecated this sort of condemnation since it would have an unaalutary 
effect on the services and pleaded for a [fair enquiry. The rev. Mr. O . C. Roger* 
representing the Europeans and Anglo-Indians appealed to the House not to he 
swayed hy communal bias and oppot-cd tbe dismissal of Mr. Harvey without giving 
him opportunity of explaining bis conduct, Mr. It. A . Kanitkar , Nationalist, 
favoured the line of enquiry suggested by the Democratic leader. 

A different note was struck by Mr. C. It. I'aruUf who proposed an enquiry to 
be conducted not only about the Amraoti jail but also about the Raipur jail by a 
committee composed of the Home Mnulxr and the various parly leader* including 
himself. This was opposed by the leader of the House as being beyond the scope 
of the resolution with which the President agreed. 

The hon. Mr. /?. Ray ha vend ta Jtao. Home Member, expressed his willinfpiess with 
tbe proposal of lUi Bahadur Nuyiidu and wis.'ud to ascertain from the various party 
leaders if that was agreeable to them. 

Mr. Kedar. however, fell in with the proposal of Air. Parakh with the reservation 
of the Raipur jail. 'Hie Home Member yielded gracefully to the suggestion amidst 
cheers and congratulations from the sponsor of the resolution. 

The House was in no mood to sit thereafter and the hon. Mr. 8. W. A. Rizvi, 
President, read a communication from II is Excellency the Governor proroguing the 
Council • 
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nr KM NO DA Y-UVKNO\\\ 3rd. NOVEMBER 1932 
Formation Or Second Cham urn 

The autumn session of the l T . P. Legislative Council commenced at Lucknow on 
the 3rd. November 1932. After interpellations and business of minor character, the 
House accepted a non-official resolution recommending the establishment of a aecond 
chamber in the provinces. The Government members abstained from voting but the 
Minister for Locul Sclf-( tavern mci;L spoke offering a whole-hearted support to tbe 
resolution. 

Leave to introduce a motion of adjournment of the House in order to discuss the 
Government resolution on the report on Kent and Revenue Committee, was dis- 
allowed by the President, the Hon. Sir Sita Ram. He said that in view of the trend 
of discussion on the floor of the House he thought it was a matter on which a resolu- 
tion had better be tabled. 

Enquiry into Unemployment Problem 

4th. NOVEMBER : — The Council accepted to-day the non-official resolution re- 
commending the appointment of a committee to enquire into the question of unem- 
ployment There was no dissentient. The Minister in charge of the Industries 
Department, speaking on behalf of tbe Government, said he was fully aware of the 
immensity of the problem and had every sympathy with the object of tbe resolution. 
He, however, felt that the proposed committee would serve no useful purpose. 
The Government was doing every thing departmcntally to tackle tbe problem. 

Another resolution expressing the opinion that the recommendations of the 
Federal Finance Committee to revive provincial contributions to tbe Central Govern- 
ment were unacceptable, was also carried nan con. 

The House, however, rejected by a large majority a resolution urging the Govern- 
ment not to supersede any District or Municipal Board without first making re- 
ference to the Local Boards' Advisory Committee. 

Separate Accommodation for Women in Jails 

By auiotncr resolution the Csuncil recommended that in all jails in the t United 
Provinces separate accommodation should be provided for women convicted io 
connection with political activities from ordinary and habitual women criminals. 
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Tho U. P. S p ec ia l Powers Bill 

8lli. NOVEMBER In the Oonncil to-day, the Finance Member ini rod acme the 
United Provinces Special Powers Hill, moved for its reference to a aeleei committee, 
with instmetions to re|K>rt by 15th. Xovemlicr. He surveyed the events preceding 
the promulgation of the Ordinances. He also reviewed ‘the men instances which 
rendered the special legislation necessary'’, and said that it was intended not only 
for the present Government, but for their successors, who in the early stages would 
be peculiarly vulnerable to threats of attacks from unscrupulous agitators. 

A non-official Muslim member, opposing the motion, said that the remedy lay m 
asking the Imperial Government whole-heartedly to accept the demand lor Keif- 
Government. The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

7th. NOVEMBER s— By 56 votes to 21 the Council accepted to-day the motion of 
thp Finance Member urging the reference of the Hill to a Select Committee with ins- 
tructions to report by November 15. The amendment of the Leader of Opposition 
urging the circulation of the Bill for eliciting opinion was rejected by 57 votes to 33. 

The debate lasted for two full days. The object of the measure was to empower the 
Ijocal Government to deal with any concerted movement prejudicial to public peace, 
such as, the no-rent campaign, which, in the words of the mover, threatened the pro- 
vince with agrarian revolution in Inst December. 

In the course of bis speech the Finance Member, the Hon. J. A/. Clay , said that 
the aetnal number of prosecutions for the No-rent propaganda under the original 
no-rent Ordinance had liecn 536; under Ordinance III of 1932 i. c. t the Unlawful 
Instigation Ordinance 1,500 and under the Special Powers Ordinance now in force, 
86 up to tho end of September last. The total of these prosecutions was slightly in 
excess of 2,100 eases for the whole province. 

Official Bills 

8th. NOVEMBER 1 There was a brief sitting of the Council to-day. The following 

motions were adopted without any speeches 

Nawab Mohammed Yusuf. Minister in charge, moved that the legislative Council 
do elect one non-official member to serve on the board of Indian mcdieinc. U. 1*. 

The same Minister introduced n bill to amend the Cut ted Provinces Prevention of 
Adulteration Act of 1912 . After the bill was taken into consideration, it was 
passed. 

The Finance Member introduced a bill to amend the U. I\ Court of Wards Act 
of 1912. The motion to refer the bill to a select committee was carried without any 
opposition. Members who spoke on this motion expressed their views on the way in 
which some provisions of the bill could be improved in the select committee. 

The Finance Member next introduced a bill to amend the United 1 Provinces 
Land Revenue Amendment Act of 1932 which was passed! The Council then 
adjourned to meet again on Nov. 24. 

Tiif. All India Servicf* 

24th. NOVEMBER Without discussion the Council accepted to-day the resolu- 
tion of the Deputy lx»dcr of the Opposition, recommending to Government to re- 
present to the higher authority the desirability of sanctioning the scheme of retrench- 
ment relating to AH- India services, which had been forwarded to them by the Local 
Government* 

The mover said that the House sanctioned taxation measures in last March on 
this distinct undertaking, and that unless this was done he would ask Govern- 
ment for permission to introduce a Bill urging the repeal of those measures, and 
hoped that he would be given such permission. 

The Finance Member, replying, repudiated the allegation that Government bad 
broken the contract, and said that they had submitted the scheme to the Govern- 
ment of India, which was receiving tho latter’s attention. He, however, 
was uoable to reply to the latter part of the mover's query at such a short notice. 

A resolution urging the appointment of a committee to enquire into the causes 
of dieeontent provident shout the judicial administration in Oudh, was disallowed by 
the Governor, while another urging the replacement of the double election system for 
the depressed classes, which hsa keen agreed upon st Poona by a more suitable me- 
thod, was lost, no diseuasiof) being celled lor. 
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Ill-Tjusatairni of Political Paiboiikbs 

2Stk NOVEMBER s— Three non-official resolutions were carried to-day without 
any divishm. In all of them the Finance Member waa the solitary member to apeak 
oo behalf of Government 

Mr. Bam Bahadur Saxena moved a resolution asking Government to appoint a 
committee consisting of Council members to enquire into and report about ihe alleg- 
ed ill-treatment of political prisoners in U. P. jails. Mr. Chintamani made a vehe- 
ment speech giving his support to the resolution. He expressed his gratitude to 
the Nawab os ChhaUori for attending to complaints made to him. Ha aaked the 
Government to stale what action they had taken on the remarks made by Sir Sits 
Ram with regard to the Bareilly jail. Ho pointed out that the complaints were for 
more numerous and far more serious. >Ie strongly emphasised the complaints made 
with regard to the Fyxsbad district jail; With great vehemence he repeated twine 
that the measures that had been adopted in that jail during recent weeks had ex- 
ceeded all bound* of reason* justice os humanity. He said that he made that state- 
ment without modification or reservation. 

The Home Member explained that the complaints were exaggerated In moat asses 
sad in some eases tbo offenders were brought to the book. Incidentally he appreciated 
the conduct of Pandit Jawaharfal Nehin and Pandit Krishna Kant Bfalanya who 
helped the Government in every way. If only their followers imitated them there 
would be no difficulty whatever. However he assured the House ta look into those 
cases which were brought to his notice. The motion was negatived without division. 
Tbo House then adjourned. 

Grants Voted Down Without Speeches 

26th. NOVEMBER Ibe Council sut only for about forty minutes this 
morning, during which time four demands for supplementary grants were voted 
down. No speeches were made on behalf of the non-official members of the House, 
in view of this, as suggested by the President, the Finance Member intimated that 
he was not going to move the rest of the demands. 

The U. P. Special Powers BUI 

28th. NOVEMBER The V. P. Special Powers Bill waa taken into consideration 
to-day after leave for its second reading waa granted. Most of the amendments were 
pressed to a division, though the Government carried the day by an overwhelming 
majority in each case. Except the Nationalist party members, those belonging to 
other parties like the Independent party, the Progressive party and the Democratic 
party voted with the Government whenever necessary. 

The Finance Member , in presenting the select committee's report and moving 
that it be taken into consideration, made a short speech explaining the various im- 
provements made in the bill by the select committee. He said that the bill in its 
present form was far more in accordance with the wishes of the House than it waa 
m its original shape. Mr, Chintamani opposed the motion in a vigorous speech 
because he considered that the bill even in its amended form remained still highly 
objectionable and would be a menace to the liberty of tbs subject. The poison was 
still there. He was against people enjoying their rights by sufferance of the exe- 
cutive. In his opinion the bill was of such a nature that it was not worthy of 
consideration by any legislature which cared for constitutional rights. 

Only two amendments were accepted by the House. One proposed that the 
maximum fine to be imposed on instigators should not exceed Rs. 250. This waa 
moved by Pundit Joti Prasad Upadhyaya The next one which was accepted waa 
moved by Baja Jayannath Baksh Simjh , who said that when any person to whom 
an arrear of a liability was due might apply to the collector in writing, the latter 
should recover it as an arrear of land revenue. 

29th. NOVEMBER* :Two important non-official amendments were carried to-day 
in the face of Government's opposition in connection with the Bill, and the 
zemindar members voted mostly against the Government. 

30th. NOVEMBER As a result of yesterday's defeat the Government were more 
conciliatory in their altitude to-day. The Finance Member waa very willing from 
the outset to meet the wishes of the Opposition members half way when they 
moved their amendments. There was compromise and adjustment or difference oo 
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Every time he epoke be mode out e strong -tarn in urcbiK hie jneadmentii for the 
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Mr. O. T. Ckintamani. Leader of the Opposition, thanked the Pinenee Member 
for the accommodating spirit he bed shows, end said that such an attitude of 
conciliation, hr from lowering the prestige of Abe Government, enhanced it sod 
made p*en the hardest critics, realise that, with proper temper, adjustment of 
differences of opinion would at any time be far from bang impossible. 


1st. DBCnfOK The Finance Member moved to-day that the Bill as amended be 
passed. In doing so he reviewed the whole situation from the toe it was introdu- 
ced in the select committee and pointed out the necessity for such a bill as the 
Government had received reports about the possible roerodesoenee of the no-rent 
campaign after the expiry of the ordinance. He expressed gratitude to the suppor- 
ters of the Bill. He hoped that the Bill as amended would not be abhorrent to the 
members. In his opinion law-abiding citizens should have no terror for any law. 
During the last year nobody suffered any inconvenience on account of the existence 
of the Ordinance. On the other hand many were oblivions of Us existence. He was 
thanked by different party leaden for his considerateness, reasonableness and accom- 
modating spirit when the Bill was discussed. The Deputy President thought that 
much of the poison had been taken away, while flafix Munammed Ibrahim , who spoke 
in the absenee of Mr. Ghintamaai, leader of the Opposition, was of n.different opinion 
that the Bill was not aoceptabla to his party even in its present form. The same 
view was expressed by Thakwr Eanuman Singh. Khan Bahadur Fasihuddin re- 
marked that tb« constitutional party of which he was the deputy leader supported the 
Bill in all its stages because they wasted that peace and order should be preserved 
ia the land. Rajah Jagannath Bakeh Singh controverted the statement made by 
Haffx Muhammad Ibrahim that the zemindars wore impotent and they wanted the 
help of the Government to safeguard their rights. 

The motion was put and agreed to and the Council then adjourned sine die. 


THE B. 0. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

OPENING DAY-RAXCM, 2M . AUGUSTINS 

The autumn session of the Behar mid Orissa Legislative Council opoucd at Ranchi 
on the 29th. August 19:12. At question time, the Government stated (hut the number of 
persona arretted in the province since the revival of Civil IMsobo&cnce wwa 9.024, 
those convicted 8,520. Those undergoing imprisonment at ptcaeut Hnmbrml 2,542. 

it was stated that the Government had considered the report of the Orissa Bonn* 
Jary Committee and forwarded their views thereon to the Government of India. 

Local Belf-Gover nm cnt Act Amenii. Bill 

The Council then proceeded to consider official bunineaa which comprised a BUI to 
amend the Local Self-Government Act by substituting road ccsa for local eras and 
supplementary demands. 

Govt. Management #f Private Forekts 

On behalf of the Reserved aide, an important scheme for protection of *he pri- 
vate forests in the Ranchi district was placed before the House. The acheim: pro- 
posed management. of private forests by the Govern men t ou a lease with the laud- 
lords on certain terms. The total area covered by the scheme was 78,000 arras. The 
Government stressed the necessity of scientific protection of forests, and their impor- 
tance as a national asset. On the whole the scheme was supported, the dissentient* 
being Mr. Hafiz and Abdul Ghaui. 

The Council voted the money for the scheme and peeaed the IjjcoI Self-Govern- 
ment Amendment Bill . 

The Council passed a Government resolution guaranteeing intercut on 
debentures issued by the Provincial Co-operative Ranh for strengthening long 
term resources, provided the total face value of the issue would uot exceed Ra. 
20 lakhs. 


Complaints Re. Patna Jail 

30th. AUGUST t— ' The Council discussed to-day the Government supplementary 
demand of Ra. 34.000 for improving hospital and other accommodation in the camp 
jail at Patua. Rai Bahadur Dwarkanath opening the discussion complained about 
the treatment of the political prisoners in the camp jail and said that the accommo- 
dation provided for them was not at all suitable, lie characterised the jail as a 
cattle-shed and hoped that the Government would apply the same principle to the 
jail administration here as was followed by better and civilised Government*. He 
stated that there waa a larger incidence of sickness among the political prisoners in 
the Patna camp jail than elsewhere in the province. He appreciated the little im- 

C rovcment which had beeu brought about by Sir Sultan Ahmed’* recent visit lo jails 
ut that was not all that they wanted. He suggested that opportunities and facilities 
should be given to non-official members of the Council to visit the jails. Mr. 
Godavarie Miera aaid that people had appreciated the interest taken by 8ir tiultau 
Ahmed, member in charge of jails, in the welfare of political prisoneis. He suggest- 
ed that either the Pates camp jail should be converted into a regular jail with suit- 
able accommodation for political prisoners or abolished altogether. Mr. Bimla 
Charan Singh thought that the jails should be hornet of terror and punishment and 
not comfortable places because they could uot hope to correct wrong-doers by such 
generous considerations. Bobu Rajandhari Sinha suggested improvement of hospital 
accommodation with a view to preventing sickness among the prison population. 
Mr. Kalyan Singh twittrd Mr. Bimla Charan for what ne called his ungenerous 
tirade against the political prisoners who were suffering for their honest political 
convictions whether right or wrong. Mr. Davie, judicial secretary, stated that they 
were doing all that was possible to provide conveniences for the political prisoners. 
The member in charge or jails had recently paid a surprise visit to the camp jail at 
Patna and satisfied himself that the complaints were not justified. The inspector- 
gendral of prisons had received a letter from Maulvi Abdul Bari* one of the provin- 
cial Congress dictators, who was lodged in the Patna camp jail, stating that the jail 
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authorities were (loins: all that was possible for his medial treatment and he was 
setting the diet of Horlicks Malted milk aud orange juice and of hia own choice 
be wanted to be admitted to the Patna General Hospital for treatment. 

The demand was voted by the Council. 

Local Self-Government Amendment Dim. 

Slat AUGUST i— ' The Council hod a short sitting to-day when non-official 
legislative business was transacted. Three new bills, including one to amend the 
tenancy legislation by Mr. Hhayamnandsn Sahsy not being introduced, the only bill 
on the order paper which was discussed was the I*ornl SelpQorernment Amendment 
Bill by Mr. Satie Chandra Sinha , who moved its reference to a select committee. 
He esplaincd that the main provisions of the Bill were to reduce the period of ex- 
cusable absence of members of local bodies from meetings from six to four conse- 
cutive meetings, permission for such absence to lie taken from the local body con- 
cerned instead of the chairman ns at present and to co-opt qualified persons who 
were not members of such liodics to work on the fianancc committees of local bodies. 
He thought that with increasing responsibility of local authorities the absence of 
members of local bodies from meetings should not lie allowed to sutler owing to the 
absence of members. 

Sir (Jane eh Dttlla Singh, Minister for Local Self-Government, explaining the 
attitude of the Government stated that the Government would be ueutral and leave 
the question of legislation to be decided among the members themselves. Messrs. 
Srinarmjun Mahtha, Iiaiandhari Singh, Lakehmidhar Mahanti aud Mahomed 
Hueeain strongly opjKised legislation ns in their opinion no case had been made out for 
its acceptance. Meetings of local bodies were largely attended by members who were 
taking a keen interest in the affairs of these bodies and there was hardly any instance 
in which the work had su fibred owing to the absence of members. Manlvi Abdul 
Ohani supported the bill. The motiou for reference of the bill to a select committee 
was rejected by 48 votes to l). 

Additional Police in Monuhyr 

1st. SEPTEMBER The Council adopted u resold lion to-day urgiug the with- 
drawal of the additional police force quartered in certain parts of Monghyr District. 
The House was full, and the public galleries were packed when Mr. Srikrishna 
Praehad moved for the withdrawal of the additional police from Barbigha and 
Tarapur areas in Monghyr District. He said that the object of the Government 
in quartering additional police in those areas had been served, as quiet and peace 
hod been restored aud there was no justification now for retaining the police there. 
The strength of the Government lay iu the contentment of the people, and it was 
time the Government rallied round the forces of goodwill. 

No fewer than half-a-dozen non-official members, including Mr. Sachchidananda 
Smha, Mr. Dtcarkanath , Mr. Bishan Deo , Mr. Sarauan Singh. Mr. HaJU and Mr. 
Bkagteati Saran Singh, supported the resolution. The hon. Mr. J. T. Whittg, oil 
behalf of the Government, maintained that no cause bud been shown for the with- 
drawal of the police. The securing of law aud order was an essential duty of the 
Government aud as Member iu charge of Law and OrJcr, he expected support iuthis 
effort to maintain order. In the matter of law and order they could not take risks. 
Tbrv should not be iutlneneed by sentimental appeals. 

The resolution was carried by 40 votes against 35. 

Finances of Autonomous Bihar 

jftit Bdhathtr hichmi Praehad Sinita next moved a resolution regarding the 
exemption of the province from income-tax proceeds. Under [the Percy Committee 
report the pruviucc would get a financial settlement by which it would have a bore 
surplus of two lakhs. With this precarious tuargiu the province was to satisfy its 
future needs and take its rightful place among the autonomous provinces. Bihar, 
with its rich mineral resources, and paying 1 crore salt tax, and 9 crores of Customs 
and Excise duties to Central Government was not a poor laud, but proverty was 
imposed upon her. The members strongly held that no more paraphernalia of poli- 
tical institutions would help to make the people couteatea and happy. The pro- 
minent speakers was Mr. Sachchidanamla Sinha, Mr. Dtcarkanath, Mr. Bafix and 
Mr. Oodau'Qru Misra . 

Sir Button Ahmed , Finance Member, said that it would be a matter of grave 
anxiety- to the people of the proviuce, if the new Government responsible to the 
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wishes of the legislature, be calle 1 upon to start work with snch inadequate imoafoes 
Lbat it would be immediately faced with the alternative of retracting all the progress 
made in the beneficent depart menu or effecting such a great redaction in the depart- 
ments which formed the framework of the administration as would endanger the 
whole fabrie of Government. 

The resolution was unanimously passed, as stated above. 

PROTECTION TO SUGARCANE INDUSTRY 

2nd. SEPTEMBER Hie Couucil discussed two resohitions to-day. one deman- 
ding protection of the interest of sugarcane growers and another urging the imme- 
diate constitution of a separate Orissa province. 

The first resolution was moved by Mr. Mahomed Shaft who oonteudad that She 
sugar industry was benetitiing ouly the uniii-owners (and canc-growers were losing 
ana suggested as n measure of protection the fixation of the minimum prioe (5 
sugarcane by the mill-owiurs. Mr. Mryric, Mr. Sughirul Ttaq and others supported 
the resolution and IA.-Hul. fnes suggested legislation for fixing the minimum fate. 
Prior to it. ihc rewuae secretary on behalf of the Government, said that there waa 
no reason for interference by the Government in the ordinary cuius of supply and 
demand. The only solution t ''uggestud by the Tariff Board to absorb the ltiereaaed 
output of cam) was the establisho-ait of new mills. The resolution was ultimately 
withdrawn. 

Separate Obisia Province Urged 

Rai Bahadur Isikshmidkar Mahunti next moved a resolution urging the imme- 
diate constitution of a separate Orissa province. He gave a detailed history of the 
Oriya movement, for separation and contended that the financial question presented 
no such difficulty us wus trade to appear. All the Oriya members strongly suppor- 
ted the resolution. The hoiL Mr. W nitty, on behalf of the Government, welcomed 
the discussion and announced that the Government would take ’to pan in voting. 

The Bihari members led by Mr. Sachchidaaanda ft inha, extending support to 
the demund of a separate Orinsa province, stated that so far as Hinghbhuro was con- 
cerned it was now a closed chap cr and v. mid continue to form a part of Bihar sod 
it was very unlikely that either the Govern »-?ut of India or the fcfccrctary of State 
would go beyond the recommendation o* th« O'Douael <\>mmitUje in the matter. 
The resolution was unanimously passed by the non-official members. 

Demand for full Provincial Autonomy 

3rd. SEPTEMBER ' The major part o£ to-day's meeting of the Council 
was monopolised by a discussion on Rai Baiiadur LarhSmi Prasad SinJia's resolution 
moved yesterday demanding a full measure of provincial autonomy with responsibility 
at the centre without further delay tu allay discontent and remove uncertainty regard- 
ing the future. The mover pleaded for rallying the forces of good-will iu the country 
and proceeding ahead in constitution-making in » manner winch would secure the 
satisfaction of all progressive parties. lie added that delay and suspense were 
giving rise to discontent and provincial autonomy without simultaneous or almost 
simultaneous responsibility at the centre would not be acceptable to a large section 
of politically minded people. 

The hou. Mr. ll'/utty, explaining the attitude of the Government, stated that they 
would not participate in the debate nor in voting but would welcome any sugges- 
tions made by the members and would forward the proceeding* to the Government 
of India. 

The resolution was accorded support from all sections of the house, the promi- 
nent speakers being Messrs. Sa<hchidar,anda Si nit a, Snkrithnu l'rasad. S. M.liafix, 
Owarkunath. Bhagwati Saran Singh and Lakahmidhar id nh anti. 

Me. Saahehidananda Sinha , replying to the suggestion that delay was duo to the 
ludian side, stated that they were not going to have imposed constitutions but an 
agreed constitution. Sir Samuel Hoarc was responsible for the delay by 
changing the procedure. He would not mind a hundred Hound 
Table Conference until they obtained an agreed constitution. 

Messrs. Dicarhanath and Srikrishnn Prasad opined tha» without full measure of 
responsibility at the centre, provincial autonomy would Ik mockery and a delusion. 
Ordinances alone would not help to remove the Teas in but what was required was 
to remove the underlying causes thereof by conferring r»al r«*puns»bility, both pro- 
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jtaU wd <mM. Khan Bahadur Ttkya Mid that they were themeeire* re.poo.i- 
bit lor the delay bf tot coming lo an agreement among themselves on the comma- 
mu problem ana when there wot going to be no end to Round Tnbte Conference* 
of their own taking, bow conJd they lay imoosibUty for the delay on the Govern- 
ment ? Mr. Mahomed Shaft naked lor a federal type of constitution for British 
India alone with autonomous provinces and one-third representation of Moalema 
at the centra. 

The reaolatioo pee pasted naanimonaly by nonofficial members. 

After discussing two more resolutions, one regarding increased admissions to the 
IMvbbflOga Medical School and another claiming the right of election of non-official 
chefnnen for district boards in the Cboto Nagpar division which were ultimately 
withdrawn, the Oewocil waa pr&rogmd. 


TIE BDKIA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


OPENING DA7-RAN000N, 8th . AUGUST 1932 


The Burma Legislative Council cemmeoeed its last session at Rangoon on the 
8th. August 1832 prior to the general election. Several Bills were passed, oae of whieh 
reduosu the cigarette duty. 

The BiH to provide for compulsory vernacular education in specified areas waa 
circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

The Finance Member presented the Fiuauce Committee's Report regarding the 
financial settlement on the separation of Burma from India, which opined that the 
prints of difference should be referred to a tribunal for arbitration at as early a 

date as possible. 

Replying to Sir De'Qlanvillc’s abort notice question Mr. Lloyd, Leader of die 
House, informed the member that the Government intended to dissolve the Council 
M the end of the month, and had provisionally fixed the genera! election to take 
place on the 24th. October and that the new Council was expected to ait on the 
Sat November. 


An adjournment motion waa moved by U. Kya Going to consider the flood situa- 
tion and the relief measures. It waa talked out. Non-officials asked for relief to 
the distresse d and urged that preventive measures should be taken. 

The Commissioner Pegu Division, detailed the extent of the floods ’audl the relief 
measures undertaken, assuring the House that the Government were doing what- 
ever was necessary and possible in the matter. 

The Finance Member was replying to the debate when the House adjourned. 


Funds for Hospitals by Lotteries 


9th. A 10th. AUGUST Non-official business was transacted in the Council for 
these two days. An interesting resolution was carried by 33 against 31 votes, despite 
Government opposition, recommending to the Government to raise funds by way of 
lotteries or premium bonds, as was done in Ireland, with a view to helping the 
agriculturists financially sod the local bodies with pecuniary assistance for carrying 
out work* of publio utility namely, construction of hospitals and the carrying out 
of health projects, etc. 

The Judicial Secretary. opposing the resolution, remarked that the Government 
sympathised with the mover's object, but objected to the resolution on principle. 
According to orthodox Buddhists, raising of money by lotteries was sinful. Referring 
to the Irish sweepstake, he said it was an extremely expensive way of raising money. 
Bsridea, it would have a demoralising effect on the people, who would be eocour- 
aged to gamble, instancing in this connection the State lotteries and their evil effects 
duriog the timet of the Burmese Kings. 

The Finance Member, explaining the difficulties of raising premium bonds, re- 
marked that such an action would impair Burma’s credit. 

The Home Member, U Be, said that betting on hones waa an evil. Such a 
resolution would only add to the existing evil and thus encourage gambling, leading 
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1 9 toon crime. He pointed out that many of the murders ta Barms were dot to 
quarrels over gambling. 

Itth. AUGUST The Council concluded it last cession to-day. Before the pro- 
ceedings started Mr. Uoyd. Leader of the House, referring to the late Sir Lee Ah 
Yain, Forest Minister, paid eloquent tributes to him, and moved the Council to 
place on record their deep sense of sorrow at the loss snstaiued by the eoontry by 
his death and express sympathy to his widow and family. 

After several members bad spoken, the House carried the motion, all standing. 

The House then passed several additional grant* and thePublie Aeeounte 
Com ta it tee's Report. 

When the business concluded, the Leader of the House, on behalf of nil members, 
exp teased his appreciation of the President’s wise chairmanship over tbs deliberatlona 
of the Council, and asked for the privilege of shaking (bands with him before 
they parted. 

The President thanked the Leader and all the aicml>era for their co-operation and 
their appreciation. The members then shook bands with the President, after which 
the Council was prorogued. 

New Session— Rang j on, 6th. December 1932 

The new session* of the Council commenced at Rangoon on the 6th December 
1932. .It transacted a few official business on the 10th. DECEMBER and then 
adjourned till the 12th. DECEMBER to discuss the various motions on the 
issne of separation and conditional federation tabled by both the tieparationiet 
and the Anti-8eparationi»t. Of these six motions, four were by Anti-separm 
tiooists and two by Separation ists. The Auti-separationists unanimously Injected 
the Premier's constitution and urged the Government to hold a conference to discuss 
the future constitution as also the conditions of entering the federation. The 
Separationists’ motions inclnded one by Mr. 7 tin Pt and another by Mr. Ba Fb, 
leader of the People's party. , . 

After the President, U. Chit Hiding, bad read out the day’s agenda containing 
six motions, one Anti-SeparationiHt member enquired whether the House »n » 
order to discuss those motions. Dr. Ba Yin, ex-Minister, quoting the Premiers de- 
claration observed that those motions were not in order. The Finance Member ob- 
jected to Dr. Ba Yin's statement for ruling out all motions remarking that Dr. Ba 
Yin was a»ki..g the Council to cut its own throat. 

Mr. 8. Son iVywu, member of the People's party, supporting the leader of the 
House, said the country was undecided against separation and even if the country 
had done so the Council still could discuss these motions. 

‘Commenting on this the Rangoon correspondent of the “Hindu" wrote the 
following uuder date December 9 


‘The present session of the Burma Legislative Council is remarkable in more 
ways than one. Apart from the issue of Burma’s future which has aroused keen 



Ministers, the Executive having taken over the Ministerial portfolios doe to the 
refusal of the non-official parties to form a Ministry. Contrary to expectation, Hie 
Eccellency the Governor aid not address the Council on the opening day. In the 
person of Daw Hoio Mya, the talented sister of U Chit Hieing, we have for the 
first time a woman member in the Council. 

“Perhaps the most remarkable event is the unanimous election of U Chit Hieing, 
the leader of the Shit Hieing G. C. B. A. to the presidentship of the Council. Toe 
election has been well received as evidenced by the tributes paid to him by the party 
leaders and the Press. 

“The Council is more representative than any of its predecessors, as it has received 
the co-operatiou of parties and individuals who had till lately adhered to a policy 
of boycott. The Indian strength of the Council has been further increased by three 
nominations. By the nomination of Mr. Vellayan Chettiar, the Chettiar community 
hat for the first time received representation which it so well deserved by reason of 
its vast economic interests in the country. This nomination has been welcomed by 
all sections of the public.'* 
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The Vrrxidntl thru gave a ruling that all th<* motions, cxcrpling that by 
V. Tun f'c were c»nt of order, an according to the rules those motion* could 
not bo treated a* reaolution* nor as amendments a* they negatived the original 
resolution. 

The House then adjourned for a short while to enable the roemtars to discuss 
the matter in view of the new situation. 

When the Council resumed its flitting, Sir DcGUwvitle on behalf of U. Tun Pe 
informed the llouwe that the mover did not desire to move Jits resolution, where- 
upon the Finance Member asked the President, to adjourn the House till the next day 
to enable the members to consider the si runt ion mid table fresh mot ions if they so 
desired. After taking the sense of the House as projxmd by Sir Joteph Manny Gyi, 
the President asked the monitors to put in motions by 4 p. m. und adjourned toe 
Council. 

Censure Motion agointt President 

lStb. DECEMBER:— In a tense atmosphere the Council met lo-chiv to consider the 
censure motion lablid bv Sir Joseph Mating Gyi and the Finance Member and after 
a lull day’s debate the House curried by u large majority the motion for the removal 
of the President. 

After V. Chit Hiatna, President, took his sent, Sir Mawttj Gyi moved : The 
Council resolves that II. <Jbit Hlaing, President, be removed from the office and the 
oooaeut of Hia Excellency be obtained.' 

The President asked the House whether the mol ion be taken atonce or 
Uder, and the Hons*; dirided deciding immediate dist ussion of the motion by 69 votes 
against 29* The Prcsitbnt to clear bis position in a st at uncut said that it nad never 
boeu his intention to stifle any motion und felt justified in coming to the decision as 
be warned the narrow issue expressed by the Premier on separation. He said be 
would be the last person la fill the Chair with any ptisonni motive. His desire to 
remain outside the Council was well-known, but lie took the Chair being asked by the 
members to do so. IJ- Chit Hieing thou vacated and U. Saw Pe Tba, deputy Presi- 
dent, took the Chair. 

In moving for the removed of the Pw <icb nt U Chit Hlaing from office. Sir 
Joeeph Manny Gyi said that, according 1 o the Premier's slat emeu t, the question for 
Harma't consideration was Separation or Foderutiou. The country had elected 
members on that issue. The result of ihe * lection showed that noa-m narration was 
supported by a large majority.; The H|K*akcr proposed TJ Chit Hlaing for the president- 
ship. on the Oth Dceeinlier. 

The only motion filed on the Oth instant was by l\ Tun Pe tor the separation of 
Ituriua, ana the granting of the constitution outlined l>y the Premier. The Leader 
of Ihe House gave his consent to the motion, und ilie President agreed to the sug- 
gestion to adjourn the discussion till Monday. Meanwhile, several motions were 
tabled by the various members and udmiitid, the Home Membir consenting. The 
speaker interviewed the President. All along, the: President knew of the existence 
of those motions. On Monday, when the Council met! one member raised a point of 
order, pointing out flint it was unnecessary to discuss I be motions, as the country 
had already given its verdict* Thereupon, the President t:oad up, and whipped out 
like lightning, a piece of pn|w*r from bis prvkci— typewritten paper— and read out 
the contents'. The speaker contended that h was a document prepared several day* 
before, and in the speaker’s opinion, tin* p » u< of order and the President’s reply 
were exactly on all fours with each oiiur. The President ruled out all motions 
excepting V Tun I Vs, which was n straight motion regarding separation. 

II. Chit Hlaing had, After his election to the chair, declared that he would be 
above party jiolities, just to all monitors and rnrtics. After the President's ruling, 
the House suspended its sitting, and :nc header of the House interviewed the Pre- 
sident to persuade him to revise* his ruling, but the President declined, and did not 
give the House atiy guidance. The numbers, apprised of the President's attitude, 
fell excmlingly indignant, and fiftyone members signed a motion for the removal of 
the President. Ihe Finance Member also tabled a similar motion, but both the 
motions were not placed on the day’s agenda. Therefore, the speaker charged Mr. 
U. Chit Hlaing with insulting the House, ami treating the memtors with contempt 
by not putting the two censure motions on the a, nda. bir Joseph charged the 
President with breaking the promise to he above party politics. :uid acting in a 
man net ur. worthy of one bolding the office of the President and- also with perversely 
interpreting Ihe l-ouncii's rules ami standing orders. He furihir charged the Presi- 
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dent with suppression of (he freedom of speech by stifling all motions. Concluding, 
i^ir Joseph said (hut IT Chit Hlaing had (rented (ho members with contempt. They 
were willing to attribute many things to thoughtlessness, inexperience and want of 
knowledge of ihc rules and regulations of the House, hut from the facts narrated. 
In* could not, for a moment, believe that anything the President did on the previous 
day. was done with honest intentions. They were done perversely with dishonest 
intentions. 

The Finance Member, Mr. Coupvr , supporting the censure motion, said that the 
question for the Council was a narrow one, and that was whether the President’s 
decision was that of a fair-minded man. As he thought that the ruling, oil the faco 
of it, was designed to stifle discussion, the speaker convened a meeting of tho party 
loaders and approached the President and represented to him (he d»sirc, that tho 
House should have a full discussion, and asked him to help them. Put the Presi- 
dent replied that it was no business of hiH. In giving his ruling, the President 
remarked that the motions tabled were resolutions, nnu therefore out of order, Iks- 
cause due notice had not been given. Hut if the President had looked into the 
Council proceedings and had consulted official advisers, he would have been advised 
of (he difference between motions and resolutions. The President’s second reason 
was that if the motions were treated ns amendments, they were admissible, hut. such 
amendments were not admissible, as they negatived the original motion. Hie speaker 
submitted that it was not the cornet view. Ihe motions before the House were 
positive proposals, and could not be consider! d ns blank negatives. 

Dealing with ihe President’s past history t lie speaker said that it was well- 
known that for many years, the President belonged ;o a party which stood outside 
the Council. A few years ago that party entered the Council with the avowed 
intention of wrecking it. It would bo nl-o remembered that the party stood for 
unconditional Federation. By treating the motions in tin way be did, ihe President 
was giving, or attempting to give, his party considerable advantage because, if the 
only issue before the Council was unconditional separation and that, motion was 
defeated, it would have been construed as a definite decision for unconditional 
Federation. Therefore, the speaker came to the conclusion (bat the President’s 
ruling was not a decision which a fair-minded man could arrive at. 

As regards the motive, two or three could he suggested. One was corruption 
which the speaker left out. The second was perversity, which lie did not stress, 
and the third was intolerance. The Finance Member submitted that the President, 
by his long political history, was blinded by parly prejudice. Where the advantage 
of his party and service and loyalty to the Council cam o into conflict, they could 
not reasonably hope that the President's duty to the Council would override his 
loyalty and feelings to his party. Once that was granted, there wax no course 
open to the Council, but remove ihe President from his office. It was n very grave 
decision, hut he tried to obtain a compromise wluteby the President would revise 
his ruling, but he failed and ns a const quince, the members felt that they would 
not get (airplay from the President. 

The motion was supported by a few members of /Jr. Ha Moira patty and the 
People’s Party, hut was opposed by members of Mr. V. Chit llluimj a party and 
two Indians. The oppose™ ju-iifi.dl tin; president's ruling, pointing out that there 
was nothing extraordinary in the Pnsideni’s reading out u ruling, which showed 
that Mr. Chit Jllaing had given careful consideration to the qinstinn. The 
President was honest, just ami upright and the accusations were unfounded. The 
motion was nothing hut a move to pul out of the way the President, who would 
nol allow them to do as they phased. One member, opposing the. motion, 
described Mr. U. Chit lllaing as the uncrowned King of Burma, remarking that 
a mountain was being made of a mole hill, and much bad been made of nothing 
through spite and jealousy against a just. President. 

'ihe motion was pressed to a division, and carriid by 70 votes against :o. 

14th. DECEMBER In the Council to-day, Saw Hr. Thu , Deputy President, 
presiding, read out His Excellency's message concurring with the motion about the 
removal of Mr, IT. Chit Hlaing, the President, irorn ofliee. 

Sixteen motions on the issue of Separation and conditional entry into Indian 
Federation, were tabled tu-day by three Separntionist and (bit lee n Anli-Sepm- 
tionist members. 

Election of New President 

I6t!u DECEMBER The elect iou of the new President took place to day with 
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fhe Deputy President in the chair. Of the four candidates nominated. Doctor 
Ba Ytn, ex-Minister, withdrew, and a ballot for the remaining three resulted as 
follows :—$ir Oscar Dv Qlanvifle 57 rotes ; Mr. C. U. Campagnnc 15 votes and 
U. Ba Mure (Anti Beparationist) lit votes. 

Sir Oscar Dc Qlanvillt was declared elected as the President. Sir Oscar, who 
was a delegate to the Round Table Conference, was formerly President during the 
second term of the Council, holding the office for two years from 1027 to 29. 

When the Council resumed its sitting in the afternoon, the Deputy President 
read out the Governor's message approving of the election of tne President. Sir Oscar 
l>e Glanville then occupied the chair and was congratulated by the Finance Member 
on behalf of himself and all the party leaders. 

Mr. Chit Hlaing’s Statement 

Mr. Chit hitting, ex-President, then offered a personal explanation refuting the charges 
made against him on the 13th. The statement that he hod admitted nil the motions, 
but subsequently rejected them, was untrue, as also the insinuation that he had fore- 
knowledge of the point of order. The ruling he gave was written by himself. He 
bad rejected the motions tabled by his own party. He added that he waa not actua- 
ted by bad motives. Regarding the charge by the Finance Member, that he was 
blinded by his pust political career, Mr. Chit Hlaing pointed out that he was con- 
nected with the General Council of the Burmese Association which boycotted the 
Jouncil, but when he came in, he decided to co-operatc with the Government. He 
‘efuted the statement that his party stood for unconditional entry into Federation 
>ut said that they would favour separation if they got what they wanted. 

Resolutions on Burma’s Separation* 

Of the sixteeu motions (of which three were identical), tabled previously, only 
five motions, one by a Separation isl and the rest by Anti-tieporationist, were admit- 
ted for discussion. 

V. Tha Oyair, Anti-Rcparntionist, moving the first motion opposed separation on 
the basis of the constitution outlined by the Premier, as also unconditional and per- 
petual entry into Federation, Adding that the Council would continue to ODpose 
separation until a constitution acceptable to the people was secured. He said that 
his resolution was in consonance with the G. C. Li. A. resolution aud asked all true 
sons of the soil to support it. 


‘Regarding the party position in the Council on the Separation issue, the Rangoon 
correspondent of the ‘Hindu' wrote the following : ‘ Confusion is the best word to dcs 
cribe the present political situation. Kaleidoscopic changes are taking place in party 
politics. Tksrc is an undue haste exhibited by certain leaders to woo the gcparatiooist 
and to conic to an agreement with them, instead of waiting to see the latter approach 
them. The uncertainties of the future whether in Federation or Separation, and the 
absence of auy definite and authoritative pronouncement ou cither, have obstructed 
dear vision and upset the balance. 

“The split in the camp of the “Antis” is ever widening, and at this rate, if some- 
thing is not done immediately to close up their ranks, their cause as well as their 
future as a party arc at stake. Dr. Ba Maw has shifted his original position, and 
the consequence is that many of the leading lights like, U Kyaw Myint, Dr. Ba Yin 
aud Dr. Ba Han, have resigned from the party. One need not be surprised if the 
Reparation ists arc able to carry the day in the Council. The action of the Ba Maw 
group in voting for the censure motion against U Chit Hlaing has further widened 
tho gulf between the Hlaing-Myat-Paw group, And the Baw Maw group of “Antis.” 
There is a rumour current that another party of “Antis” may be formed of those 
who have resigned from the Maw-Myiut-Byc party, and that Dr. Ba Yin may lead it. 

Dr. Ba Yin (an ox-Minister), speaking at the Y. M. C. A. Hostel, drew a graphic 
picture of the present political situation and probed into the causes that had brought 
about the present muddle. Iu his opinion, the present muddle in Burmese politics 
was traceable to the absence of connection with India since the second Round Table 
Conference aud the holding of the Burma R. T. C.. which was called separately, on 
the assumption that Burma would be separated. Members of the first delegation 
did not atteud the Indian R. T. C., though invited, under the belief that India was 
not their concern, quite forgetting the tact that Burma waa and was still a province of 
India. The consequence waa that Burma lost touch with India, particularly at a 
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Finance Member’s Statement 

The Finance Member then read out Hi* Majesty's Government’s statement of policy. 

The Finance Member said that His Majesty's Government desired him to refer 
to the following statements of policy : 

“Firstly, the Minister's speecn nt the close of the Burma Round Table Conference 
on the decision regarding the Separation issue. 

‘‘Secondly, the speech by the Secretary of State for India in the House of Com- 
mons on the 27th June; and, finally the reply by the Secretary of State to n 
question in the House of Commons on the 10th November, emphasising that Burma 
would have no means At her dismal for withdrawing from the Federation.” 

Continuing, the Finance Member said that the position of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was as follows : 

“Firstly, they are perfectly willing to let Burma remain a province in a Federal 
India, if that is Burma's real wish. 

“Secondly, if Burma chooses separation. His Majesty's Government will seek tile 
approval of 'Parliament for granting her, with the least possible delay, a constitution, 
ms outlined by the Prime Minister, on the basis of which she will be able to pursue 
her own political development, apart from India, but within the British Empire. 

“Thirdly, ns regards this constitution, lfis Majesty's Government have always 
contemplated that an opportunity should he given to the representatives of Burma 
to express further their views on the provisions of the constitution outlined before 
they are finally enacted ; 

“Lastly, it must b<* clearly understood, however, that the statement in which thu 
Prime Minister outlined the constitution, indicates decisions of principle on the main 
points, beyond which His Majesty s Government are not prepared to go.” 

The. Fioance Member added that the ofllcinls would not take part in the discus- 
sion. 

V Moling toouny, Auu-Separntion'iBt, moved the second resolution, opposing se 
par nt ion on the basis of the Premier's scheme. In the event of failure to secure 
Responsible Government the resolution proposed entry into Federation with the 
right to secede. The speaker said that if they got ns much as India got, there was 
no necessity to Federate. They must neither teparute nor federate blindly. They 
must have all the conditions before them, before they decided one way o- the other. 
The brat consideration was the promotion of the interest of the sons of the soil. 
They must, not antagonise Indians, but do what was best for the country. 

The Council then adjourned. 

People's Party Leader's Motion 

17th. DECEMBER When the Council resumed its sitting to day, V. Jin /V, 
Leader of the people* Party, moved his motion regarding the Separation issue. Tb 
motion strongly urged that the British Government should accept the principle of 
separation of Burma from India, and frame Burma's future constitution in conformity 
with the policy of the British Government, declared by the Premier on the P.Hh 
January at the Indian Round Table Conference, and that the responsibility trans- 
ferred to popular control should not !>■• inferior in nature and degree to what would 

time when the discussion on Federal Constitution was in progress. It was nt pre- 
sent. most essential that the mutual contacts of the two countries, should be h stored. 
Another cause of the muddle, he said, was the failure of the delegates to abide by 
the pledge they had taken not to accept any const it ution inferior to that offered to 
India and that on their return from England they would only art. after consultation 
with the couutry. Refusal to accept office and nt the saint; time agreeing to the 
routine work of the Council was an absurd theoretical stunt. 

“At a garden party given by the Nattukattni Chettiars at JCanbc, Mr. Vellayam 
Chettiar, M.L.C , said that the strength of the Chetty community in the past lay in 
their unity and that sense of unity was needed to-day, more than ever, when they, 
who had a lagre stake in the country, were passing through a great crisis. While 
times such as these called for vigilence and alertness, he regretted that his commu- 
nity was exhibiting signs of apathy. The community had hitherto kept clear of 
politics. Ail the world over, politics had been put in the forefront of economics, 
and even an amicable business community like the Chettiars were constrained to 
take part in politics. At least, he opined, they should have as much politics as 
would enable them to pursue peacefully their avocations.” 
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finally be granted to India at the centre and in the provinces. The reeolation fur- 
ther urged that His Majesty’s Government should conrenc n Conference of repre- 
sentatives of Burmese political opinion for determining the future Constitution. 

U Ba Pe declared that the Separation question was not a new one. Though he 
hud been it Bcparationiat all along, it was only a couple of years back that the 
Government changed their view. The speaker repudiated the false fear, that Burma 
after separation, might become a Crown colony. The Constitution outlined by the 
Premier was superior to that of a crown colony or to dyarchy. All of them were 
out for freedom. Separation, r At her than Federation, would lead them to their 
desired end. All the members of the House, he said were for separation with the 
exception of Indians, as Burmaos disliked being domineered by others. The speaker 
then pointed out that all the five motions tabled, with the exception of the one by 
U Ba Theiii, were for separation. Ho said that (J Chit Hiaing. the leader of U Ba 
Thin’s party, had declared the previous day, that he was not u permanent Fed (‘ra- 
tion isu Ho. U Ba Them's motion whs that of a rebel from his party. U Ba Pe 
then referred to the resolutions passed by the Anti Separationists, and pointed out 
that, white these resolutions protested against the acceptance of the Premier's cons- 
titution and objected to separation on the basis of it, they also objected to perma- 
nently entering the Federation. He declared, therefore, thut the Anti-Separationisis 
were in reality Separation ists. Dealing with the idea that Burma, as a part of India, 
would gel Home Rule when India got it, IJ Ba Pe said that Burma, being a portion 
of India, would still remain under iiidiun Homo Rule, for it was the Federation 
that would get Home ltulc, and not the Provincial Governments. Granting that. 
India were to get independence, Burma won Id only be a Dominion under India. 
The speaker then analysed the motions tabled, ami suggested that Indians, who were 
out in the province merely for commercial pur;>oscH f should remain neu ral. 

V Ni (Independent Separation isi) asked the Government whether the British 
Cabinet would consider the question of the right of secession as contemplated in one 
of the motions. 

The Finance Member replied that yesterday s statement uaji very clear on tin- 
point, nml there was nothing to say further. 

Doctor Da Yin, cx-Ministcr, speaking next, said that his mandate was to inform 
the Government that they wanted to enter the Indian Federation not perpetually, 
but with the right of secession. He pointed out that a Federation by agreement 
between the component parts w r us possible and for that they should enter into 
negotiations. 

President Adjourns Discussion 

as the members wanted to have the Government statement announced by the 
Finance Member translated into Burmese, the President, after taking the sciimc of 
the House, adjoamed it till the 10th., when the discussion would be resumed. 

According to the President’s sugg. si ion, to which the House agreed, the. three 
motions that had been moved would he treated as separate replies to t v m Premier’s 
speech. After the general debate on the same arid the reply to the debate by three 
movers, each motion would be put to vote separately. 

The two motions tabled by the members or U Chit liking's party, one recommen- 
ding conditional entry into Federation, and the other recommending to the Govern- 
ment to accept the country’s verdict and invite the representatives of popular opinion 
to the Indian Round Tabic Conference were subscoucntly ''withdrawn. The decision 
now lay on the motions moved by U Tha Grow, Kamri Maung Maung, both Anti- 
Hcparatiomsts, and U Ba Pe, Reparationist. 

19th. DECEMBER ’.—General discussion continued ou the three motions regarding 
the Reparation questiou in the Council to-day. Ten members participated in the debate. 
Three of thorn, including the representative of the Burmese Chamber ol Commerce, 
supported separation, while ’four, including one lndiau member opposed separation 
on the basis of the Premier's constitution anu preferred Federation with the right of 
secession, which the Indian member said was uot an imp vsibh proposition. Repre- 
sentatives of the Burma Chamber said that they had not decided to record (heir 
vote, but they required more information about Fioauce and lndo-Burmesc trade 
relations. One of them opined, that, at present, in trade matters, Burma's interests 
were not being properly looked after by India, which had recently imported timber 
from Bangkok and rice from Saigon. 

The Chettiarf representative emphasised the economic issues and informed the 
House that he would remain neutral. The Council thjn adjourned. 
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2<Hk DECEMBER The Council devoted the whole of to-day to farther diseas* 
tion of the Separation question. Six Anti-Sepatationiata and one Separatlonist parti- 
cipated in the diacuasion. U Kvatr Din, Deputy Leader of Dr. fia Maw's Party, 
denning hit party's attitude, said that they were Aoti-Separatiooists in the senao 
that they opposed separation on the Premier's constitution. But it did not moan 
that they were unconditional Fcderstionisis. The Council then adjourned. 

21st DECEMBER The Council devoted the whole of the day to further discuss* 
sion of the motions on Separation and Federation issues. Fifteen members participa- 
ted in the discussion, but as the debate did not conclude, the President snspenacd 
the sitting at 0 p. m. till 8 r. u. when the debate was resumed. 

During the debate to-day, Khan Bahadur Chandoo , representing the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, declared that his constituency's policy was ono of neutrality. 
However, be said, his constituency did not believe io separation at the preseot junc- 
ture. He also emphasised that India was a good market for Burma. 

Air. Vc /j katas tram i (nominated Labour representative) wanted an assurance from 
the party leaders that Indian labour inti rests would be safeguarded. 

Mr. Khoo, the whip of the People's Party, referred to an article in '‘The Bombay 
Chronicle*' about Congress opinion on the separation question and remarked that 
the Scindia Company, it Burma was separated, would lose twelve hundred miles of 
coastal trade. Therefore, tbc company did not like losing that coast. 

Mr. Penn, representing the Trades Association, said that his mandate waa to 
remain neutral. He (bought that Burma wou;d be better off separation. 

Mr. Cambay nac , representing the Anglo-Indian community, said that the question 
pat before tbc country was on unfair one. The separation cry was .first raised by 
the Indiau National Congress, but he reminded the members to Icousider the future. 
He said that if they wanted Federation, not only the right of secession, but also 
other conditions should be laid down, lie opined that it was wrong to say that 
Indians could not speak or vote. They had been elected and had a light to vote. 
He lemarked that if the country had given a verdict for Federation, certainly his 
community would have preferred it. He concluded by sayiog that whether there 
was separation or Federntiou. racial questions must an away. 

Mr. B. N. Das , representing the Indians of Basscin, said that by entering the 

Federation, Burma would get provincial autouomy, under which she could grow and 

develop and attain full Self-Government. But, if Burma was separated now, she 
would have to meet many difficulties to rcsch that goal. Referring to the anti- 
Indian feeling, he observed that this was aggravated by the present economic 
troubles iu the country. 

U. 8o Ntiwi, member of the People’s Party, supporting the Separation cause, 
said that all Anti-SeparatiouiaU opposing separation on the basis of the Premier’s 
constitution and also opposing a permanent Federation, were stout defenders of the 
ideal of the Separationists. After analysing the motions before the House, he saki 
that both the bcparaiionist* and the Auti- Separation ists wanted a fresh conference 
to decide the constitutional issue. He then described the dangers of entering the 
Federation first and then seceding, quoting at length speeches by prominent member* 
iu the Legislative Assembly duiing the last Budget session. 

Dr. Ba Mate, Leader of the Aoti-Separatiouists Party, thrn spoke. He 
regretted that race haired, which unfortunately still existed in the country, 
had been introduced into the debate by some speakers. He agreed with Mr. 

Gandhi that politics should be free from race hatred. The issue put forward 

by the Premier had created coufusion iu the country. The Premier, by his 
diplomacy, had restricted the choice of the people. Hence there was no definite 
motion iu the House for either unconditional Federation or unconditional Separa- 
tion. The speaker blamed the local Government for not interpreting the real wishes 
of the people to the British Government. 

The speaker wanted to place the country’s feelings oerore the House and 
thus do his dnty to his country and the Empire. The true feeling in the country 
was opposed to separation on the Premier’s constitution and also opposed to un- 
conditional Federation. The people would continue to oppose separatum until a 
constitution acceptable to the Burmese people was secured. That was the plank of 
his and U. Cnit Hlaiog'a election campaign. That was, he said, the Antt-Separa- 
tioniats* policy. Many had attacked the Anti-Separation ists laying that they were 
for unconditional perpetual Federation, thus deliberately giving a .different meaning 
to the word “Anti-Separation.” An overwhelming majority of the people did not 

27 
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keow ths meaning of the word* ‘Separation’ and 'Anti-Separation*. What those 
people wanted was responsible government. Every villager talked of Home Hale. 

The speaker could not agree to Separation. unless he. knew the terras. Sepa- 
ratten or Federation was a secondary consideration. The primary consideration 
wae the constitution. The speaker controverted Mr. Campagnac’s statement that 
they were bargaining, and said that they wanted something infinitely better than 
that which wae ottered to them. If that was not possible, they were willing to 
eater the Federation on certain terras and condition «, which would lie better both 
for India and Burma. Burma could not be pushed into the Federation without 
any conditions. They were anxious to create a common bond, which would be of 
mutual benefit to both the countries. The Finance Member’s statement that there 
would be no right of secession was purposely made for influencing the debate. He 
denied that the British Government bad any right to interfere in the mutual 
arrangement* entered into by both the countries. 

Mr. fyahji declared bis neutrality, following Mr. Gandhi’s advice, and gave 
export and import figures relating to the I miu- Burmese trade, to prove its im- 
portance and advantages to Burma. 

U. Maung Oyee, cx-Education Minister, said that it vra* untrue that he sup- 
ported separation because be hated Indians. Separation wan an old ^juration, and 
the people desired to separate from India. 

u. Kva Oaing . member, People's Party, said that he fully believed that if they 
separat'd from India and presented a united front they could obtain Responsible 
Government. 

U, Ba Tin and U. Tki (both Anti-Separaticnists) opposed unconditional separa- 
tion The latter spoke about the anti- Indian propaganda carried out by a member 
of the People’s Party, and asked tbe Leader of the Party to take note of it. 

U Ba Thin , a member of the People's Parly, accused Indians of taking part iu 
the separation issue in spite of Mr. Gandhi's advice He called th»m traitors who 
intended to keep Burmsns in bondage perpetually, lie predicted that the consequ- 
ences would be more serious than the last rebellion, if Burma federated. 

U Choon Fong (Independent, Chinese member) thought that Federation was 
impossible unless the country wa9 prepared to pay a heavy price for the same. He 
strongly advocated separation. 

U San Shtee Bu said that the Arakans desired separation from India, uncondi- 
tionally and immediately. Their past experience had shown that the Indian con- 
nection stood iu the way of Burma’s prosperity. 

L. C. Khoo , Separation ist, observed that when the British conquered Burma and 
annexed it to India, Burma was never consulted. So it was for ihe British Govern- 
ment now to restore Burma to its former place. There was no use of asking for 
the people’s opinion. 

As it was 1-45 a.m. the President adjourned the Council. 


22nd. DECEMBER :—Daw flnin J fyn, sister of U. Chit. Hlaing the only lady 
member In the House, rising amidst applause, delivered her maiden speech to-day. 
She •poke aninet separation. She thought that Burma would be better off by fede- 
rating with Tudia. She had no faith in, Britain’s promts *, that after separation Burma 
would reach her desired goal. She emphasis'd that Burma would stiller in many 
respects by disunion with India. She strongly refuted the Separation ists’ statement 
that Indians financed the Anti- Separation ist campaign. The Anti -separation ists 
fought their election at their own expense. Concluding, she said that if the Govern- 
ment separated Burma from India, she, like Rev. Ot tarns, would go round preaching 
against the Government attitude and would not care if the Government imprisoned 
her. 

U Zaw Ba Theta, a prominent Anti-scparaiionist. in a vehement speech, said that 
Bnrma’e present political advance was all due to her connection with India. There- 
fore^ they must enter the Federation, but on condition tmu if la»er it was found 
that such an association retarded the country’s progress, they could accede. Quo- 
ting at length the Simon Report, he pointed out the importance of the Indian mar- 
ket to Burma's trade, and said tost Burma’s development was greatly due to Indian 

capital and labour, 

C. P. Khi* Maung, an old member of U. Chit Hlaing a party, tracing Burma's 
poUUaal development, referred to the G. 0 . B. A * s past activities and the Burma 
Round Table Conference, and said the Separationists and Anti-Scparationists both 
wanted Home Rote but they differed in regard to the path for attaining the end. 


22 DEfx '32 J RESOLUTION ON BURMA’S SEPARATION 2U 

The British Government hud erred in the past by assuming that nil Barman* desi- 
red separation. Now they were disillusioned* lie instanced in this connection Lord 
Peel's remarks in the Burma Hound Table Conference. Proceeding. the speaker said 
that the European CltantlxT de-ired separation, because the protection given to the 
Indian steel industry greatly affected them The Burma Government and the 
European Chamber l>oth wanted separation, and the People's Party joined issue with 
them. Concluding, he observed that many members, who were returned on the 
Auti-scparatiouisi ticket, had changed their attitude, and he did not know what 
made them do so. 

The nest speaker, IT Myat Hi ay Dan (Tronic'. regretted the split in the Anti- 
Separuuouist c-imp. and asked ihciu not to change their front, but to be true to 
their creed and promise. The speaker said it was untrue to say that they wanted 
Federation. became they loved Indians and hated Britishers. 

V Bn Shane repudiated the statement made by the People's Party that Anti- 
8* parationist* obtained votes through the influence of tho l'iiongyis. The speaker 
ad mi lied that the Separation cry had existed in the country before, but fresh poli- 
tical developments demanded a change in the policy and they should onoosc separa- 
tion. He concluded by appealing to tbc member* for unit v.“ 

U V tit Ta. of the Ohit I lining Party, asked the member* to speak and act 
according to the wishes of the electorate. The issue bad been plainly put in tho 
villages of hi* constituency. 

//. Ont lilainy , who spoke next, said that lie was one o r the twelve delegates 
including both Separation ist* and Ami-S-p ir.itionist* sent to the Burma Round 
Tabic Conference, but on return In* also stood against separation, because he felt 
that the Premiers constitution HI far short of the country's expectations. It was 
he who had suggested to the Premier that the p**.»ple of the country should be con- 
sulted. l T Ha IV. leader of the People's Party, on previous occasions, had told the 
Premier and others that the whole country favoured separation, and Britishers ac- 
cepted hi* version. But, after hearing the <p ak<-r. even Lord Peel admitted that his 
impression, that the whole of l»ur::i:i was for separation, was erroneous. Continuing, 
U Chit Hlaitig said that the issue before the country was a straight one, Separation 
or Federation. When the Conned met. V Tun 1 Vs* motion was the only one tabled, 
and that was for separation on the Premiei's constitution. Subsequently, several 
other motions were tabled, attaching various conditions to Separation and Federation. 
Tin* speaker said that, on a peru-al of the statement made by the Finance Member, 
he found nothing new therein, they were asking for a better constitution than the 
one offered, but up till now they hoard limiting from the Government about that 
demand. He characterised all ib»‘ amendments to the motion now under discussion 
as ultra vires, ns they a (lord oil no answer to the Premier’s straight question. He said 
ho was ready to separate if lie got a bettor constitution than the one afforded. 

The s|»coker had not finished hi* speech, when the President adjourned the sitt- 
ing till i-JO p.m. to enable the members to attend the departure of Sir Charles 
l lutes, the retiring Governor, and Lady limes. 

The Council resumed its sitting* at* 7-.10 p. ttt. 

V. Chit Wainy , continuing hi* speech, said that none in the House, not even U 
Ha Pe wanted separation on the Premier* constitution. The speaker was not a 
perpetual Federation ist. and had declared so nt the Burma Round Tabic Confer- 
ence. He was glad to see that all notion* in the House bud declared their disap- 
proval of the Premier's scheme. 

(J. Tha Gt/mr refused to accept V. Rantri Mating'* amendment to this motion, 
which opposed separation on the Premier's constitution, and also opposed uncondi- 
tional and perpetual Federation. 

V. Ramrt Manny Manny, repljiug, said that his amendment — which opposed 
separation tiules* Kurina was granted more powers or in the alternative proposed 
conditional entry into Federation— if midid to Tha Gy aw** motion, would put for- 
ward constructive suggestions for the British Government'* consideration. He said 
that the negative answer, given by Tha Gyaw’s motion, would leud them nowhere. 
They must say in plain word* what they wanted. 

J. Ba 7V. Leader of the People's Party, who, on previous occasions, had succes- 
sively piloted through the old Council motion* advocating Hep* ration, and who 
moved a similar motion in the present session, asking the British Government to 
secept the principle of *e|giration, said that Burma could never get Home Rule if 
she remained a part of India. . 

The amendment of U. Ba fc>hawe (Anti-Scparationist) to U. Thaw Uytws motion, 
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Ibti Barms should enter the Federation with the right of secession, was pat first be- 
fore the Boose, and declared lost by 51 rotes against 27. 


Council’s Decision 

U 8ka Opaw’B motion, as amended l>y Ramri Maung Mating, was then pat to the 
House and declared carried without a division amidst applause. 

This amended motion recommends to the Council to oppose, separation on the 
basis the Premier’s constitution, as also, unconditional and permanent Federation. 
It farther recommends to the Council to continue to oppose separation until Burma 
is granted a constitution on better terms or in the alternative, proposes Burma’s 
entry into the Indian Federation on conditions, including the right of secession. 

The resolution also requests the Government to convene a conference at an early 
date to determioe Burma’s future constitution on the defined terms. 


Mr. Ba Pe’b Motion Rejectel 


U» Ba ft sought the permission of the House, to withdraw his motion which 
asked the British Government to accept the principle, that Burma should be separa- 
ted from India and to frame the future constitution in the event of separation on 
better terms. It also urged the Government to convene forthwith a representative 
conference to determine the constitution on the defined basis. 

The President put the motion to vote and it was defeated by 44 against 33 votes, 
amidst applause from the Anti-separationist section. Six remained neutral. Officials 
did not take part in the debate, and remained neutral in respect of nil the motions. 

The Council devoted six days and two nights to this momentous question and 
came to a conclusion at 1-40 a. m. -to-day. The Council then adjourned to the 9th. 
January 1032. 


THE PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

OPENING DAY— LAHORE, 7th. NOVEMBER 1032 
“Walk-out’’ Jn Council 

The winter session of the Punjab Legislative Council commenced at Lahore on 
the 7lh. November 1932. After interpellations, Raja Narendranath stood up to make 
a statement. Sir Shahabuddin , the President, asked the Knja >Sahib to sit down, 
as there was*no motion in his name on the agenda. Thereupon, the elected Sikh 
and Hindu members walked out in a body. They subsequently issued to the Press 
the statement which Raja Narendranath wanted to make in the House. The statement 
contained a protest against the Premier’s Award. , 

Of the thirty-five elected Hindus and Hikhs, twelve did not participate in the 
walk out. The latter included Mr. Bansi (Congressman) elected from the Lahore 
City. Of the twelxc who did not join the walk-out. ten did not attend the day’s 
session. The following is the text of the statement issued : — 

Protest Against Communal Award 

“Our communities have expressed (heir dissatisfaction at the Communal Award 
in the Preea and from a thousand platforms. We, who represent nearly 45 per 
cent of the population of the Punjab, take this first opportunity offered to us to 
place on recoru our «. mphatic protest against the Communal Decision. Wc condemn 
it because : (l)~lt divides the people of the Punjab into separate communal groups, 
Jins preventing the growth of nationality ami the formation of an impartial Govern- 
amt. (2) It placet one religions community in a permanent majority, and gives it 
nore than it naked for. The tiikha in the Punjab nave not been given the same 
teightage as the minorities in other provincea, and the Hindus have not been given 
he representation to which they are entitled on even their population basis. (3) In 
he awarding of weightage, it makes invidious distinctions between the various com- 
munities (4) While in the other provinces, it is the minorities who have been given 
protection through a separate electorate, in the Punjab it ia the majority community 
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which has been given protection through separate electorate. thus depriving other 
communities from having any voice in the elect km of candidates aud the actoction 
of the Government. 

“We consider the communal decision most inequitable, as it places a single 
community, with a small advantage in population, in a position of permanent domi- 
nation over communities which have vested interests in the province, and contribute 
the bulk of the revenues of the province. As a protest against the decision, wc 
have decided to abstain Horn participating except on special occasions in the de- 
bates of the Council. We wish, however, to add that the decision will be rescinded 
if there is an agreed settlement based on wclbestablishctl democratic principles. 

“We do not, for the present, call upon the Minister and the Deputy President 
to join us in this action/’ 

Tim Punjab Criminal Uw Amendment Bill 

After the walk-out, Sir Henry Craik moved the Punjab Criminal Law Amend- 
ment fiiti, which gives special powers to- the Punjab Government, in addition to 
those which would be giveu by a simitar Bill, which was bcfoie the Assembly. Sir 
Henry Craik said that the future Government in the Punjab would be confronted 
by revolutionary, communist, terrorist and other movements. Those would be very 
unscrupulous in their methods. In order to maintain law and order in those cir- 
cumstances, the Government must possess special powers. At present, Punjab ter- 
rorists went better led, organised and equipi>ed than they were at any other time 
within the post two years. Sir Henry enumerated the nets of terrorism within Ike 

S ast ten months, including the armed dacoity in* Lahore, the arrest of armed gangs at 
hetam and Amritsar and the bomb outrage al Ludhiana. Within the lost few days, 
seditious literature was freely distributed in Lahore. One such poster incited the people 
to set fire to police stations, burn railway stations, and shoot or stab Britishers. 
Finally, Sir Henry Craik Baid that the powers sought to be obtained by Iho Kill 
should not frighten the law-abiding citizens, 

Mr. AUa dad Khan said that no Bill could kill terrorism. There was no civil 
disobedience movement in the province to necessitate such a measure. 

A morion for circulation of the measure was rejected. 

Mr. Chhoturam, speaking for the National Unionist Party aaid that they would 
give their assent to the Bill only when it was improved in the select committee. 

Mr. Saditj Hussan argued that the powers contained in the Bill were so vast 
that a police officer could arrest even the members of the Governor’s Executive 
Council and keep them in lock-up for a month without any appeal. Then, what 
could be the fate of the ordinary citizens ? 

Mr. ImMi Chand (nominated member) narrated acta of “intimidation” by the 
Congress in Amritsar. People were harrassed to such an extent that they had to 
leave the city in order to take shelter in other cities and the States. A shop-keeper, 
he said, had paid more than a lakh os fine to the Congress. Such a state of aflsini 
could not be tolerated by any Government. 

The motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was passed. 

8th. NOVEMBER So intense was the feeling among the Muslim members of 
the Council against the walk-out of the Hindus and .Sikhs that supplementary 
demantis made by two non-Muslim Ministers were completely thrown out on the 
ground that Ministers who had allowed their party to deliberately secede from the 
Council had no right to exist. They opposed these demands to demonstrate against 
carrying on the administration by the two nun-Muslim Ministers who, according to 
them, were rank communalists aud wi re acting in a manner prejudicial to Muslim 
community. 

Mr. Din Muhammad , the principal spokesman of the party, said that the Hindu 
and 8ikh Ministers were conducting their departments in a manner detrimental to 
Muslim interests. The Hinda Minister had called the Premier’s Award as a 'cup of 
poison,” yet he continued to draw Rs. 5,000 monthly from the Government, 
whose head was the Premier. He asked the Hindu and Sikh Ministers why they 
had not resigned with the walk-out of their supporters, which was the only proper 
course. 

Doctor Gokulehand Narang, the Hindu Minister, said that he still condemned the 
Communal Award with all the emphasis at bis command. Jf that award were included 
in the Govern naent of India Act he would not have been on the Ministerial Bench 
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“I w«U not work out that award. II you oomc to an honourable settlement, then 

2 on will get my co-oi>eraticn. On the Iws mentioned in the award even if yon get 
D or uO per eiut representation you will not be able to run the Government in 
the Punjab. All sense of justice ha* been lost to British in taking this atep of 
award. The British Parliament will rmliw the uiiatake committed by the Premier. 
We are here in a Government not ba*cd on the award and with instruction* from 
our parties to remain in office. 1 tried to do justice to you (meaning Muslims) but 
yon wauled concessions and favours (cries of no. no). When I took up my port- 
folio I suggested that instead of working the portfolios on a singular responsibility 
and thus favouring one** own community, we should work on joint responsible y. 
My suggestion was nht accepted. Is not the mau sciking to work on joint responsi- 
bility anxious to do justice to sll ?" 

Here the debate was visibly becoming acrimonious, out the President cheeked 
further reference to the 1’reiuicr's award and the Ministers and adjourned the House. 

Formation or Second Chamber 

10th. NOVEMBER *Thc motion of the Hon’hle Cant Sardar Sihandar FJi/at 
hhan recommending that the local Government should take steps to appraise His 
Majesty’s Government that th const it lit ion of a second chamber is desirable ill this 
province, was rejected by the Council, the House nol dividing. 8ir Kikandar made 
it clear nl the outset that the motion was to ascertain the view of the House nnd 
•he Government wonld not vote. He hnwever allowed the Ministers and ihc noini- 
iialcd members to speak and vote as they liked. The Honble Sir » hvjcndra Simjh. 
Minister for Agriculture, with nominated .members favoured the motion for the 
constitution of a second clumber. and though their communal feeling always hud 
the better of national interests which needed a cluck at the present stage. He 
pointed out that even in most advanced democratic count ries such chamber was still 
thought necessary. Referring to the alligations made against non-Muslim Ministers, 
he asked the House to appoint an Kmjiury Committee to go into their conduct mu! 
prove the allegations. It was to cheek such overtures, he concluded, that he favour- 
ed the motion. 

Opposing the motion Mr. Chhoturan » put forward the plea of financial stringency 
and thought it would be a White Elephant for the maintenance of which poor Zmiiiu- 
dars would have to be fleeced. 

The Punjab Criminal Law Amend. Bill (Coaid.) 

11th. .NOVEMBER The Council held a very short sitting to-day. After question 
time, which whs mainly devoted to seeking informal ion by Muslim members 
regarding Muslims' representation in the services. Sir lbnrv Graik presented the 
select committees report on the Criminal I.iv Amnalnunt BUI. 

Many :n uliticatioim had been made in tile Hill by the Sebet Committee, which 
presented a unanimous report to the House. Firstly, the life of the Hill had ban 
reduced to three years ; secondly, the powers of arrest and detention of suspected 
persons had been given only to gazetted officers ; and thirdly, the penalty for diso- 
beying orders for the control of suspected person*, had been reduced to one year. In 
the Hill, before, it reached the fiscleet Comm i nee, it was stated that notwithstanding 
anything contained in the Gode of Grim inn 1 Procedure ISbS, all otrenees punishable 
under this Act Rhalt lie cognisable and uon-bailable. The Committee omitted the 
words "'and non-baiiabic/' 

VVn.n Birds and Animals Protection Him 

Thereafter, the leader of the House. Captain Si hander Ilaijat, said that as the 
members had not studied the Wild Birds and Animals I'rntictwn Bill , as was ap- 
parent from the amendments received, he projxKcd to withdraw the Bili and to 
V. 1 - 1 .* * ,cc aniHhc * “? xt week. The House having [ccnMcnlvd to the withdrawal of the 
Bill, it was withdrawn. The House thou adjourned till the 14th for its penulti- 
mate sitting. 1 

14th. NOVEMBER ' Tho Council held a short sitting to-day after a dull 
question-hour. The House passed seven excess demands for 1931-32, aggregating to 
Ilf* 7Jf lakhs for both tlie Transferred and Reserved Departments. Borne of the 
dMoMsia »vv fwi "si* the Higd:: :::d Bikh Ministers. The Hindu 

and the Sikh elected members who walked out did not attend to-day's meeting. 
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Allegations Against Officials 

171k NOVEMBER Following a com plaint by Mr. Mersden. an official 
member, the President warned the members of (be Legislative Council no to make 
allegations against Government officials in (heir questions, and said (bat they 
would be personally responsible for making allegations, and they would not be 
immune. The President also said that it was not praiseworthy for the members 
to ask too many questions on conmuna! matters and to sesk information regard- 
ing transfers and promotion of petty officials. 

One member asked whether ibis was an addition to the rules in the business 
manual. 

The President said that he was not prepared to answer any questions on this 
subject now, and advised the members to see him in his room* 

Wild Birds and Animals Protection Bill 

After question-time, which was mainly devoted to seeking information regarding 
representation of Muslims in the Government departments, Captain Bikandar Buat 
Khan, Revenue Member, said that the mid Birds and Animal* Protection Bill 
would be introduced at a later stage, as sanction on certain matters contained in 
the Bill would have to be obtained from the Govcrnor-Gcnfral. 

Gurdwara Act Amending Bill 

For remedying certain flaws in the Ourdtcara Act, Sardar Bomta Bingh intro- 
duced a Bill which was passed without any change by the House. 

Punjab Criminal Law Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

2 1st NOVEMBER The Council to-dny held its longest sitting of this session, 
lasting four hours and discussed the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act Bill as 
amended by the Select Committee. The elected Hindu and Hikh members who 
walked out the other day still continued to bo absent, and all the amendments to 
the Bill moved to-day were defeated. 

Chaudhri Allahdad Khan from Ambala was responsible for most of the amend- 
ments which inter alia sought to limit the life of the Bill to two years, and urged the 
maintenance by the Government of the dependents of those detained on suspicion. 

Mahomed Sadiq from Amritsar was most vehement in attacking the measure. 

A division was called on the motion for passing clause two, which empowers the 
Government to tackle terrorists. The result was that only 5 members voted against 
the motion aud 30 for. fhc House then adjourned. 

22nd. NOVEMBER The Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Bill waa passed 
to-day by the Council. The House rejected all the: amendments which aimed at the 
curtailment of the powers sought to be given to the Government under the Bill. 

Only one minor amendment was Accepted by the Government. It made dear that 
only those policemen could enter private premises for reporting ,the proceedings of 
meetings who had the written authority of the Government to enter such premises. 

President Exercises Casting Vote 

24th. NOVEMBER In the Council to-day, the President gave his casting vote 
against a proposal that the debate on a non-official motion be c losed. The resolu- 
tion, after some debate, waa put to vote and was carried by Rao Bahadur Ohhho - 
turam , and recommended to the Government that a small committee consisting 
officials and non-official members of the Council be appointed to suggest the 
necessary amendments in the Northern India Canal and Drainage Act and to 
overhaul all the rules made thereunder by the Government or by the Department 
of Irrigation. The Government members opposed the resolution. 

A non-official resolution recommending to the Government to appoint a committee 
to inveatigate the causes of the economic and general backwardness of the Muzaffar- 
garh district and to suggest measures for improvement which would be effected, 
was withdrawn by the mover after an assurance by the Government that they would 
try to do their beBt to improve the condition of the district. 

COMMUNALYSM IN TEXT-BOORS 

25th. NOVEMBER That the Government would expunge from the list of schools 
and colleges teat-books, particularly history books, all incorrect statements liable to 
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otQM communal bitterness. tai the undertaking given to-day by Hon. Malik Fcroxe 
Khan Noon, Minister for Education, while replying to a debate ou a non-official 
resolution on the subject. 

Mr . Ahmad Yar Khan Daulatana , who moved the resolution, stated that certain 
textbooks contained statements which were the causes of communal bitterness. 
Anrangaasb was depicted as a tyrant and ns one who had demolished Hindu 
Mandics lor the sake of religion, whereas the fact was that ii» those particular 
Biondiri, sedition had been preached. 

An interesting debate took ptaoe on the resolution. 

Mr. 8hah Mohammad said that history was always written from a particular 
angle. If Shivaji had not been depicted as one set up against Moslem tyranny, the 
Mabarattas would not bare suited. Similar was the case of the Sikhs. 

Mr. Habihullah Khan said that he would uot mind virtues and rices of kings 
being written in history but what he complained of was that scrersl ereuts, whun 
promoted patriotism in the mind of Indian boys, were deleted from history. 

Mr. Sanderson , Director of Public Instruction, said that text-books were not so 
much breeders of communal ill-will as communal questions asked by the members 
in the Gouocil, Vernacular newspapers and communally-minded teachers. If, how- 
ever, people pointed out cases of genuine misrepresentation iu history, Government 
would see that sueh cases were expunged. 

Malik Ferox e Khan Noon said that he would uuderlako to hare particular com- 
plaints looked into by one or more men. The resolution was withdrawn and tbe 
House adjourned. 


THE N. W. FRONTIER LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


OPENING DAY— PESHAWAR, 10th. OCTOBER 1932 

The autumn session of the North-West Frontier Legislative Council commenced at 
Pmhawar on the 10th. October 19J2. The Finauce Member, the Hon hie Mr. George 
Cunningham, introduced three bills, one of which— the General Clauses Bill— was 
accepted without any opposition. 

The Depute President s Salary BiU was passed after the Deputy President, Khan 
Bahadur Ahdur Rahim , had declared that he would not draw the salary, but would 
work without any remuneration. An amendment moved by Khan Abdul Ghaffur 
Khan fixing the salary at Bs. 250 instead of GOO per month, was rejected by the 
House. 

The Frond** Tranquillity BUI 

A very keen debate then ensued on the Tranquillity Bill , by which the Govern- 
ment sought to enact into law the main provisions of the Ordinance which was to 
expire in January. The opposition to the Bill was led by Malik Khuda Bakhsh , who 
deplored that such a reactionary measure, which struck at the fundamental principles 
of civie liberty an 1 gave power to the Government, to do what they pleased, should 
be the first fruits of an alleged reformed Constitution. Before proceeding further 
with a BiU which was obnoxious in principle, he urged the House to throttle it at 
its very iooeption, by refusing leave to iatroduee it. The House, by 19 votes to 9, 
however agreed to its introduction. 

The Hon. Mr. George Cunningham , in moving for the reference of the Bill to 
a select eommittee of four, whose report should be submitted by the 14th instant, 
oonfined hit remarks to the statement of objects and reasons appended to the Bill. 
He observed that the Government's sole aim in wanting to arm themselves with the 
powers contained in the Bill was to combat the forces of disorder and to be able to 
aocord doe protection to the public. He proposed four names for the select com- 
mittee, namely, MaUk Khuda Bakab, Leader of the Nationalist Part/, Mr. Maho- 
med Sharif Khan, Sacdar Raja Singh and Gulam Rabbaui. But Bialik Khuda Baksh 
declined to serve ou the select committee, and Maulvi Noor Baksh’s name was subs- 
tituted in his place. 
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Mr. Hnbibullak (Nationalist) railed a preliminary point of order, and laid 
that the member* diu not get copies of the Bill three days previous to the sitting as 
required by the rules, and hcncc the debate should not be proceeded with. 

The President made a statement that as copies were posted in pood time and most 
of the members had received their copies, uot much hardship had been earned, and 
therefore suspended the standing orders, so that the debate could preened. 

AiaHk Khwia Baksh then moved that the Bill be circulated lor eliciting public 
opinion thereon by March 1st. 1V)'J ). He was supported by all the members of the 
Nationalist Party and by half a dozen other members, including Khan Bahadur 
Abdu. Karim Khan (Deputy President ), two Hindus and two liberals. Malik Khttda 
Bsksh, in an impassioned Hjieecb, asked the Govern ment whether the Bill was an 
earnest of tlieii intention to grunt Reforms to the Frontier. The whole of India was 
asking for r. gesture of peace from the Government. Under the guise of an 
instrument of protection, the Bill was intended to arm the Government with powers 
so wide and far-reaching as to endanger elementary freedom He thought that 
principle* of vital importance to the people, the foundations of Isw and order and 
the decentralisation of power, wore involved and that the least that the Government 
could do was to agree to consult the people whether they wanted such a measure 
for their own protection. What had been the effect of the aeries of Ordinances 
promulgated since 19J0 ? Had they succeeded ? If they had. where was tho need 
for placing them on the statute hook ? If they had not, what was the justification 
for persisting in 0 policy winch had been demonstrated to be futile ? 

Hon. Mr. Cunningham. the mover of the Bill, opposed the amendment, and said 
that the Government’s object would be defeated if they were not aide to obtain the 
necessary power* by the time the Ordinance lapsed in January. Mr. Cunningham 
pointed out that while the situation had no doubt greatly improved, there were 
still lurkiBg elements of danger, which had to be guarded against. In fulfilling 
their primary duty to the people, the Government wanted, at the same time, their 
acquiescence and willing co-operation in their measures. Ordinances could not taka 
the place of statutes of the legislative Council. He paid a tribute to the sense of 
statesmanship shown by the Frontier Council in its short life of six months, and 
hoped that they would continue to uphold it. 

Natvahxada Allah Satrax Khan made an equally strong speech charging the 
Congress and the “Red .Shirt” morcraeuts with the responsibility for the present 
position. He urged that there should be no circulation of the Bill, because 
every one at heart realised the need for these powers and circulation 
would only lead to further agitation and exacerbation of feeling among 
people, which was undesirable. Oil the one band, the Congress and the “Red Shirr* 
organisations through their hirelings tried to set up parallel seats of authority and 
though paying mock-homage to non-violence openly condoned and applauded the 
deeds of violence and systematic defiance of the Government. On the other band, 
their sympathisers charged the Government with autocracy when they assumed the 
minimum powers necessary for the continuance of the administration. 

Mr. Habibullah (Nationalist » said that the Bill reminded him of the pre-British 
tiroes when the Mughal autocrats issued decrees and ukases just like the present Or- 
dinances. But there was at least this much difference in favour of the Mughals, 
namely, thAt they took upon themselves the full responsibility for what they did, 
whereas in the present instance, the responsibility for the Executive ukases was 
sought to be thrust ou the ixople's representatives and hence on the people them- 
selves. In a peroration charged with mock irony, he dcclnrcd that he welcomed the 
Bill because it effectively exposed the hollowness of the Reforms and showed to the 
world that it was all camouflage. If tnc Government thought that by these tactics 
they would be able to terrorise the people into submission and to demoralise their 
spirit, they were doomed to disappointment. The Congress and the “Red Shirt** 
movements represented a spiritual fight and they would uot be cowded down by 
Ordiuances and Ordinance Bills. , 

Sardar Raja Singh said that neither in the statement of objects and reasons nor 
in the speech of the Finance Member was there any indication that an emergency 
had arisen. He dwelt on the reasonableness of the circulation motion, and said that 
if in the interval between the lapse of Ordinance, and the period of circulation, an 
emergency did arise, the Government could issue another Ordinance, the power to 
do which they wouid continue to enjoy, or they could call a special session of the 
Council to pass the Bill. . ... ... 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Karon Khan. Deputy President, said that he bad no 
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sympathy with terrorists or with soy subversive movements, but he could not support 
such a Bill At the present juncture, when in the words of Mr. Bonn, a gesture of 
peuoe was whAt was needed. He thought that the Bill was too drastic and wide 
in its provisions. At any rate, he could see no reason against its circulation, espe- 
cially when it was clcarljr demonstrated by the fact of Sir Ralph Griffith's going on 
home leave for four months, that the Government were quite satisfied that the situ- 
ation in the Frontier was easy, and that there was nothing calling for his immediate 

***Kn/ri $ur Baliuk opposed the amendment, stating that be was satisfied with 
the Government’s assurance. There was no purpose in holding up the powers which 
the Government already bad enjoyed and which they said they required in another form. 

Bat SaJub Mohr Chand Khanna appealed to tnc Government to come to an under- 
standing with the mover of, the amendment, so that he could shorten the period of 
eirculatiOB. 

The motion for circulation was lost by 20 votes to 11 and the Bill was referred 
to a select committee. The House then adjourned till the 12th. 

Anti-Prostitution Bill 

12th. OCTOBER Non-official business, including a bill and two resolutions, 
engaged the attention of the Council to-day. Consideration of Mr. IHr 
Bakhth's Anti- Prostitution Bill , which had been circulated for public opinion at 
the Abbottabad session, was resumed. The bill sought to empower the municipali- 
ties of the Frontier Province to prohibit the keeping of brothels and the residence 
of prostitutes within their areas, failure to comply with the notice of ejection being 
punishable with imprisonment and fine. It was further provided that the oflVnce 
shall be triable summarily and that evidence of upulation shall be admissible to 
prove the offence. 

These two provisions brought about an interesting development. The debate being 
resumed, Mr. Pir Bakhsh moved the reference of the bill to a select committee. Kaxi 
Mir Ahmed , legal remembrancer, raised the objection that , as the provisions of the bill 
ran counter to two aU-lndia statutes, namely, the Criminal Procedure Code and the Evi- 
dence Act, previous sanction under section 80 (A) of the Government of India. Act 
should have been taken and as this hsd not been done the bill was ultra vires. Mr. 
Pir Bahhsh tried to save his bHI by pointing out that there was a provision in that 
section that the sanction of the Government of India could be obtained after the pas- 
sage of such bill, but the Resident made a statement that s mistake had been com- 
mitted In allowing the bill to be introduced and it had been wrongly circulated. 
The debate so far held was wrong an 1 could not, under the rules, be continued. 
He. therefore, ruled that the bill should be regarded ns non-existent 


Girl’s Education 

The House next passed without division Rai Sahib Mehar Charvl Khanna' s reso- 
lution asking' that a Government high school for girls should be immediately opened 
in Peshawar. Sir AMul Qayum, Minister, pointed out that the demand fur a girls' high 
school in Peshawar was based more on sentiment than on practical lined and he appealed 
to the mover to withdraw his resolution in view of his promise that his department 
would consider the subject favourably and do what was fca.-ibic both in respect 
of allocation of more funds for girkr education and facilitating their high school 
studies. Mr . Ohulam Rabbani , who alone voiced opposition, said that 
a high school for girls at Peshawar was not a press'ng need, 
and would have to be satisfied at the cost of primary education and the in- 
terest! of the rural and the Msbomcdan population who would not be benefited at 
all. This brought forth a retort from Mr. Habibullah , (Independent) that if Mr. 
Rabbani’s insinuation was that only Hindu girls would be benefitted he was doing 
no service by opposing the resolution on that ground. On the other hand, he should 
try to make his community emulate their Hindu brothers and sisters in the matter 
of education. KKan Bahadur Abdul Rahim Khan , Deputy President. Baid that one of 
hit considerations in supporting the resolution was that it had been brought forward 
by a member of the minority community, and that if their girls bad made so much 
progress as to need a high school at Peshawar, it was the duty of the majority to 
support such a demand. Rai iaheb Khanna was not satisfied with the Minister's state- 
ment, and pointed out that at present the Government was only spending 2 per cent, on 
girls 1 education whereas there were no less than 710 primary schools in the province, 
three colleges and a large number of high schools for boys. As regards the Minis- 
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tar’s contention that there were only s handful of girls studying in the higher cl Meat 
of middle schools, Mr. Khnnna declared that he was arguing iu a Ticioua circle as 
the opening of a high school would fill in the middle schools. 

Posts in Judiciary 

There was nn interesting debate on Sardar Raja Sinyh 's resolution recommending 
that 50 per cent, of the posts in the judicial line should be tilled from amongst the 
members of the bar by open competition and the remaining 50 per cent, on a com* 
mona! basis. Malik Khuda fiakhsh moved an amendment that recruitment to all posts 
in the judiciaj line should be from members of the Imr. Moving his amendment which 
favoured a division of 50 per rent, of posts in the judicial line between the three 
communities in the ra io of 30. 10, aim 4. Malik Kbuda Bakhsh maintained that the 
fixing of ratios in apportioning |k>hU in the services was an obnoxious principle, and 
this was particularly dangerous in the judicial line. Only members from the bar 
who were efficient and knew the law thoroughly should he recruited without any 
ratio considerations, and keeping the highest interests of the community as a whole 
in view. The hon. Finance Member opposed the amendment and said that the separation 
of the judiciary from the executive, which was prc*supi>o»ed by the amendment, was 
not at prescut feasible, ns the cadre of officers in the Frontier was small, and occa- 
sions might arise when it might be found necessary to transfer officers from one 
line to another, lie, said that much as such a reform might be necessary it had not 
been found practicable in other parts of India, and to accept the amendment would 
only increase the difficulties of the Government. He, however, promised that in 
selecting men for the judiciary the Govern incut would select men with a special apti- 
tude for law. The fu>lc}Miulent party, who sponsored the amendment, said that 
they were against, allocation of posts on a communal basis, especially in the judicial 
line in which knowledge of law and capacity to administer it should alone be the 
nualificfition for appointments. The Treasury benches opposed the amendment and the 
Hindu block solidly sided with them, but they were defeated by 13 votes to 17 and 
the amendment was carried us a substantive motion. 

R j:\t.n n: III; missions 

Khan Bahadur Ahdul Rahim Khan then moved a resolution recommending 50 
per cent, remission in land revenue and ahy.ina so long ns the prices of grain were 
low. The landholder members strongly supported the resolution. The debate was pro- 
longed for half an hour. but. as niort: speakers wanted to speak, it was postponed till 
the next non-official day. The House then adjourned till the 14th. 

Frontier Tranquillity Bi l— Sel. Comm. Report 

14th. OCTOBER The Council held a short silting to-day when the report of 
the Select Com mi' »ee on tin; Trauqiiillity liiil was presented to ( the House. The 
Committee had made some important changes in the Hill. It considered that the Bill 
should not be; a permanent me rlin; on the statute book, but suggested that it should 
last only for five years. Khan Bahadur Abdtir Rahim Khan and Mr. Mahomed 
ttlinrtfF Khan recommended that the Bill should be in force only for two years. The 
same members opiudthat an ‘‘officer of the Government’’ should not bo lower in 
rank than an Additional District Magistrate, dr a Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
hut the Committee, as a whole, did not accept this change. As regards the means 
to be adopted to implement the provisions of the Bill, only the means that were 
‘‘absolutely necessary’’ had been sanctioned. The Committee suggested the 
adoption of the provisions of .Section 12 of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act 1930, to give compensation to the dependents of those arrested and detained 
under this law, it being provided that a monthly allowance adequate to meet the 
needs of the detenu’s family and his near relatives, shall be made by the Govern- 
ment according to his rank iu life. The Committee also borrowed section four of the 
Terrorists Outrages Act KT.12, iu respect of utilising lands, buildings, quarters, etc, for 
the accommodation of troops, police or prisoners. 

A minority consisting of Kuan Bahadur Abdur Rahim Khan, Mr. Mahomed 
bhariff Khan and teardur ltaja bingh suggested than the punish ment prescribed in 
the case of a first conviction be one year and iu the ease of a subsequent conviction, 
two years. The majority however thought that a uniform period of two years should 
be maintained. The Committee recommended that compensation should be given to 
those whose vehicles were appropriated. The Committee finally opined that the Bill 
had not been bo altered as to require rcpublicatiou. 
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Remission .of Land Revenue in Frontier 

18th. OCTOBER Iii the Council to-day, the Government were defeated by one 
vote on Khan Bahadur Abriur Rahim Khan's resolution, recommending a remission 
of fifty per cent in land revenue ami in the abiyana water rate, which together 
brought in about thirty-four lakhs to the Provincial Exchequer. 

In the demand for a total reduction of seventeen lakhs, the Zemindar members 
from among the Progressives and Liberals, were supported by the entire Nationalist 
bloc, while the Government were supported by the Hindus who made their positon 
clear by stating that, while they were in sympaihy with the 'principle underlying 
the Bill, they conld not agree to fifty jx r cent remission with its concomitant surcharge 
in taxation, which would inevitably fall on the non-ngriculturnl classes. 

Ur, Thompson , Revenue Commissioner, and Jtbe Irrigation Secretary, explained 
the reasonableness of the present assessments on land and canal water, and pointed 
out the unreasonableness of a fifty per cent reduction, which would only result in 
crippling the beneficent departments. This would hardly be to the benefit of the 
cultivating class themselves. 

On the other hand, the supporters of the resolution, particularly Nationalist 
members, maintained that the plight of the la ml -owning classes was so serious as to 
constitute a positive danger, and it was the duty of the State to give the required 
relief, even by making further retrenchment in the department concerned. 

The Nationalist point of view was put forward by Vir Haksh and Mr. IlabibuUah. 
They said that (he distress among the cultivators was real, and it was the duty of 
the Government to play the part of a friend- in -need towards (he peasantry for whom 
they professed to have so much sympathy. The latter had given freely of their 
blood and money during the War to save India and the Empire ami they were now 
asking for a helping hand iu au emergency which was critical. The situation was 
also not without danger. 

Pir Baksh Khan asked the Government, not to allow themselves to be lulled into 
a false sense of security through the prevailing appearance of acquiescence and peace. 
It was merely the lull before a storm. &uch had been made of law and order in 
recent rimes. But was not the sympathetic handling of questions like these a surer— 
though probably a little indirect— way of main t lining pence and good Government T 
Unsympathetic attitude in such matters inevitably introduced the vicious circle of 
agrarian discontent, disorders and the big stick and they had the situation there in 
a nut-shell. 

Hindu members, including Hat Suhib isher Das, Uni Sahib Ritchiram and 
Lain Lad ha Ram voiced their opposition to the resolution as it stood. The Leader 
of the Hindu party made it clear that, iuirt the demand for remission been pnt at a 
more reasonable figure, they would have given their support to it-, as they were in 
agreement with the underlying principle of the resolution, lint its usefulness was 
ssarred by its comprehensive nature and the vagueness of the fieriod of which remis- 
sion was sought. Moreover, what guarantee was there that the resultant difficulty 
would not entail further taxation unon a people already overburdened ? Income-tax 
payers and the email artisans would be the scape-goats. No doubt, a contented 
peasantry was the backbone of the admmietration, aod a discontented one was the 
happy recruiting ground for malcontents and agitators, but the budget had already 
been balanced and passed, and the proper reduction now in the actual collected 
revenue was hardly within the pale of practical politics. 

Finally, Rat Sahib Mohr Chand Khanna made a statement on behalf of the 
Hindus that, while opposing the resolution as it stood, they were not opposed to 
equitable relief to the agricultural classes. They were not in a position to assess how 
in practice a fifty per cent reduction could be carried out or how it would operate 
on the population tn general, and they were . ompclled to oppose the resolution as 
it stood. 

Mr, Thomson , Revenue Commissioner, explained is detail, with facts and figures, 
the impossibility of making such a reduction on the one had and the reasonableness 
of the present rates of assessment on the other. He said that the taxpayers would 
doubtless be happier to have a cent per cent remission in rates, but the needs of 
the administration should also be considered. As regards the actual distress, lot the 
ryots remember the palmy days of 1218 and 19l9> when the prices soared high. 
Even now, compared to the prices ruling in the Settlement years, the ryots were 
not worse off. He quoted figures to prove that the prices were in some cases actu- 
ally higher. Even so, the Government had given liberal relief in 1929, 1930, and 
1931 aud their policy iu this respect was closely correlated to that of the Punjab 
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where too remission had not been placed at fifty per cent. It was unjust to charge 
the Government with lack of sympathy. They were giving and were prepared to 
give what local relief they could He was Bn re that even the peasantry would be 
more reasonable than some of the members, because sometimes they could see 
things better than others. There was no danger of the peasantry misunderstanding 
them if they did not support the fifty per cent remission. 

The Secretary for Irrigation said that the Government were actually giving eanal 
water to cultivators at less than the cost price. If they had a seven lakhs cut in 
the canals revenue, not only irrigation but also other activities wonld come to a 
stand-still. He pointed out the inconsistency of making on the one hand a redact ion 
of twenty lakhs in revenue, and on the other asking tne Government to undertake 
schemes for bringing drinking water to the arid districts. 

Mr. Cunningham. Finance Member, said that the interests of no community were 
closer to the heart of the Government than that of the agricultural classes, snd they 
were watching their needs with sympathy. He offered to establish a committee to 
help the House to get the necessary data from the departments concerned, so as to 
be able to arrive at a correct and wholesome decision. 

Statutory Provision for Subvention 

There was complete agreement on the next resolution, which recommended the 
incorporation of a provision in the Government of India Act to be placed before 
Parliament in the itcar future for niakiug the subvention to be granted to the 
Frontier Province a statutory and permanent charge on the income of the Central 
Government, in such a way as to enable the Frontier Administration to be carried 
on in all respects on a footing of equality with the rest of British India. 

Speakers in support of this resolution took their stand on the fact that tho Fron- 
tier was fulfilling tnc function not only of an Indian unit, but of an Imperial unit, 
In asking for a statutory provision to make both ends meet, they were only deman- 
ding what was clearly their right. 

The Government found themselves in agreement with the rest of the House, and 
the Finance Member, Mr. Cunningham, promised to communicate the result of tho 
debate and the wish of the House to the proper authorities. 

Tho Minister said that the dignity of the Frontier Province, which wished lo be 
regarded as an equal component of the Iudiou Federation, demanded that the sub- 
vention should lx? statutory. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. The House then adjourned till the 20th. 

The Frontier Tranquillity Fill ( Contd. ) 

20th. OCTOBER:— Further progress with the consideration of the public Tranquillity 
Bill was made in the Council to-day when its examination clause by clause was taken 
up. The Government were opposed at every step by Nationalist memixtrs raising a 
debate on every possible point. Only three clauses were considered during the day’s 
sitting, two of which were pissed by majorities of 20 to 9 and 25 to 11, while in 
respect of the third, the Government met the opposition half way, agreeing not to 
vest the special powers in any bm gazetted officers, whereas the original clause con- 
templated that the powers could be exercised by Sub-Inspectors. 

At the outset, Malik Khuda Bakhsh proposed that the Bill, as reported by the 
select committee, be circulated for eliciting public opinion before the 7th December 
1932. He was supported by other Nationalists, who pointed out that the select 
committee itself was not unanimous regarding its recommendations, that it was only 
fair that the public should be afforded an opportunity to have their sav respecting 
the measure which afTccicd their liberties, that the Government had not behind them 
the support of the elected non-official clement as had been demonstrated by the 
division on Malik Khuda Bakhsh’s motion on the first day. and finally that there 
was no justification for undue haste, ctqxcially since the Government would continue 
to enjoy the same powers under the Ordinance till January, 1933. 

The Government opposed the amendment, staling that lime was the essence oi 
the thing, and as there would be no further opportunity to frame such a law bet- 
ween now and the time of the expiry of the OidinAiicc. 

The amendment was rejected by 20 to 9 votes— the Hindus remaining neutral. 

Mr. Abdul Qaffur Khan then proposed that the Act should come into force not 
st once, but on the 1st January 1933. In support of his amendment. Mr. Gaflur 
Khau stated that the Government would be enjoying the same extraordinary powers, 
so to say, by double legislation, firstly under the Ordinance and then again by the 
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present Act. There was a possibility that the Government and the Congress might 
‘‘ome to an understanding in the meantime or that the Round Table Conference 
might reach a decision removing the necessity for all these proceedings, and the 
Government might therefore stay their bands till then. 

Mr, Cunningham , Finance Member, joined in the hoj>e that peaceful conditions 
would soon be restored, which would please none more than the Government, bnt 
they could not anticipate things and should follow to their logical conclusion of 
things as they found them. 

The nmendmcift was lost without a division. 

Malik Khuda Bakhsh then moved that the Government should not have power 
to apply the Act to the Province on any part thereof for more than one month, 
and that further extention of the measure should be obtained with the sanction of 
the Council, called in a special scssiou. 

This amendment was also rejected. 

Proposal To Limit Life of Bill To Six Months 

Malik Khuda Bakhsh then moved that the life of the Bill should be limited to 
six months, instead of five years. It wns contended that even Ordinances were pro- 
mulgated for only six mouths. Why then legislate for an unknown future, when 
a new regime would come into being. 

Mr. Qhulam Rabbatii. opposing the amendment, said that although the Government, 
in the first instance, wanted the measure to l>c a permanent one, he and his collea- 
gues in the select committee had persuaded the Government to limit it to five years, 
This iKjriod was quite reasonable, seeing that similar statutes were being enacted for 
periods of ten years in other parts of India. The time was not far off when the 
province would have complete responsibility and they should prepare for it from 
now onwards. If the coming months should bring about an improvement in the 
situation, the future Government would be at liberty to shelve the Act end the 
Council to repeal it altogether, as the popular element would then be fully represen- 
ted on it. The House should therefore have no qualms, that they were legislating 
for a needlessly long period. 

Mautri A 'nr Bakhsh declared that there, wns more oi blind sentiment behind 
some of the arguments advanc'd than a clear knowledge of what the Bill implied. 
The Government were shown in a darker shade in comparison with the autocrats of 
old. and that, for what ? For introducing a Bill which was in reality innocuous 
and which only authorised the; local Government to restrict the liberty of persons 
for one month and no more. The agitation against the Bill was purely artificial 
and waB bred as much in ignorance ns in pervity. He recalled the words of Pir 
Bakhsh on the land revenue motion when he stated : ‘This is the lull 
before a storm.” It did not lie in the month of Pir Bakhsh now to say that every- 
thing was rosy and that an enactment for six months would more than cover the 
needs of the ease. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim Khan, who wns one of the members of the select 
committee, said that the situation in the Frontier was not the same as iu Bengal, 
and it was hardly fair to treat this province on n par with provinces where similar 
extraordinary legislation had been enacted. It would establish the bonafidcs of the 
Government, he said, if they restricted the life of the Bill to' a period less than five 
years, whereas if they persisted in enacting it for the latter period, they would, in 
effect, be telling the people of the Frontier that they were no better than Bengal's. 

Mr. Cunningham , opposing the motion, said that the law was being passed as 
much for themselves as for their successors, and an Act for six months would defeat 
its own object. Within two years, there would be important constitutional changes 
coming into force, and it was the duty of the Government to look ahead and 
beyond. Mr. Cunningham narrated now the Government had ccmc to a compro- 
mise with the majority in the select committee, and maintained that five years was 
the minimum for which the powers would be required. About two years from now. 
he said, they would be on the verge of important constitutional changes which would 
bring with them s certain amount of difficulty. They would be untrue to those who 
followed them, if they did not provide for that period with reasonable prospects of 
security. He associated himself with the hope that there would bo no need to use 
these powers after six months and trusted that, in the coming years, people would 
even forget that such a law existed upon the statute book. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and declared rejected by 25 votes to 
11, Hjndna aiding with the Government. 
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Speaking on Malik Khuda Bakhsh's amendment that the powers should be exor- 
cised by officers not below the rank of Additional District Magistrates, Mr. 
Cunningham said that 8ub-Inspectors and other officers had so far discharged their 
duties and responsibilities with singular ability and conscientiousness, but if the 
Govern men t would thereby ensure that the Act would not be unpopular, they were 
willing to substitute the words “Gazetted Officers." 

Mr. Khuda Bakhsh accepted the amendment on behalf of his party. The House 
then adjourned. 


2 1st OCTOBER:— By holding two sessions during the day, the second day devoted 
to the Frontier Tranquillity Bill, the Council disposed of a further batch of Nationa- 
list amendments, the majority of which were defeated by large majorities, while 
others were either accepted by the Government or withdrawn as a result of the 
finance Member agreeing to their principle and promising to incorporate their motif 
u the Bill. In the latter category came Khan Abdul ,Qha/fur Khan * 9 amendment 
that reasonable monthly rent should be paid for .the use {and occupation of build- 
ings or land temporarily appropriated by Government and Mr. Habibullah’s amend- 
ment that the quarters occupied by women Bhould be sacrosanct and should not 
be subject to occupation. 

The amendments accepted by Government were that a special order issued by 
Government for the arrest or detention of a person shall be in writing, that Govern- 
ment^ grounds for employing special powers shall be reasonable and ^sufficient’ and 
that the words ‘any means that are absolutely necessary and reasonable may be used’ 
be omitted. The burden of speeches in favour of the amendments was that the 
extraordinary powers were likely to be abused and mishandled by officers. In reply 
to this an assurance was given that Government were only giving themselves wide 
latitude, not to be actually availed of in practice, but to fall back upon in case of 
extreme emergency. 

Two provisions to which the greatest opposition wab offered were those applying, 
firstly, to a roan ‘about to act’ and secondly, the power given to officers to compel 
a particular conduct or abstention therefrom from a suspected person. Both the 
amendments were pressed to a division and lost by majorities of 19 to 10 and 21 to 
8 respectively. 

A feature of the debate to-day as on the previous two days of discussion on this 
bill was that while arguments on both sides were well marshalled and cogently expre- 
ssed, no undue heat wab generated and remarkably good feeling prevailed. 

That the Frontier Tranquillity Bill was deficient in respect of clear definitions of 
offences and their remedies, that it sought to arm the executive with powers un- 
paralleled in the history of jurisprudence, that it was desirable in the name of law 
itself that Borne sort of healthy check should be placed on officers who would be 
armed with those powers and the penceful frontier was being unjustly made the 
victim of a law which had primarily been conceived for more distant provinces, were 
some of the arguments advanced by the nationalist movers of amendments which 
having been sent in the name of each member of the party enabled them to shoulder 
the debate by turns. They particularly attacked the phrase; 'About to act’, anrest 
without warrant, verbal delegation of power to arrest, detention without trial for 
fifteen days and thereafter for two months and power to compel a person to take a 
particular course of action. 

The Finance Member and the Inspector-general of police met them on technical 
grounds and assured them that their fears were ungrounded. 

Two non-official members, Messrs. Ohulam Habbani and Maulvi Nur Bakhsh 
stood up against the Nationalist oratory. Mr. Nur Bakhsh deplored that some of 
them were allowing too much play to their imagination and were conjuring up lurid 
pictures of blood and fire throughout the land the moment the law was placed on 
the statute book. He reminded the house that the same Government had employed 
the Ordinance with great considerateness and could be expected to use the powers 
which were specifically meant to be used in extraordinary circumstances only, with 
a reasonable sense of decency and appropriateness. 

There was a tussle on the phrase ‘about to act’, the Independenta declaring that 
it was a psychological and hence noo-legal expr<*»ion, whereas Mr. Adam held that 
since even design was made punishable oy the Cr. P. Code and in the present ins- 
tance only deputy superintendents would be empowered to take eqgoiaanee of an 
offence, the possibility of 'hardship, if at all, should really be less. He replied to 
another oppoaitioo argument by elating that the Frontier was not without its ten o- 
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riitic activities and it should not be supposed that terrorism was non-existent in 
the Frontier* 

This brought forth an affirmation from Mr. Pir Bakhah that the Frontier had 
shown exemplary non-violence even in the face of the greatest provocation, and that 
there was cot a vestige of terrorism in the province. 

Daring the debate it was also pointed ont on behalf of the Government that the 
bill was essentially a preventive measure and as such contained powers that were 
admittedly wide but they would never be employed by Government too harshly or 
tyrannically, As regards detention without trial they had improved upon the Ordi- 
nance and reserved to themselves the right to release a man as soon as they were 
reasonably sure that the arrest had served its purpose. Government had also accep- 
ted the principle of giving a subsistence allowance or compensatian as the case 
might be to persons affoctcd by the bill, but they could not agree to giving a subsis- 
tence allowance to their dependents as well, as that would only open np a new 
avenue for the solution of unemployment. 

22nd. OCTOBER Two other safeguards proposed by independents which Govern- 
ment saw their way to accept to-day related to the reports of public meetings and com- 
pensation for damage caused by acts under the Act. The Finance Member agreed 
that police officers should not have power to depute to a village-headman, lambardars 
and others to do the duty of reporters if, as was asserted by Mr. IHr Baksh , there 
was a danger of private grudges being vented on victims. The section was changed 
accordingly, though the power to take an escort to such meetings including police- 
men was retained. As regards indemnity agninBt claims for damages proposed by 
the Bill, the Finance Member consented to add a proviso that with the previous 
consent of the local Government claim for damages might be put in. 

He accepted and agreed to incorporate in the bill the principle of daily compen- 
sation to persons such as taxi-drivers and others whose conveyances and other vehi- 
cles Government might had occasion to seize. Similarly he bowed to the popular 
sentiment when he agreed to ensure the sanctity of places of worship against searches 
and accepted the phrase ‘Any place other than mosque, temple, Gurdwara or dha- 
ramsala’ which was mutually arrived at as a result of consultation on the floor of 
the House. ‘And why not u church’, Baid Nawabzada Allah Nawaz Khan, to which 
the Finance Member laughingly replied, ‘All rignt. Let us have chureh too.’ 

Disobedience of Preventive Order 

The stiflest opposition of the day was offered on two important issues, namely, 
maximum sentence of two years with fino for disobedience of a preventive order 
under see. 5, and the finality of the tribunal's verdict. These were also the two 
issues on which the Nationalists appeared to have moral support from outside tlieir 
own ranks. On the latter is*ue Sardar Raja Singh spoke in support of the amend- 
ment which was finally accepted by the Finance Member when a division was about 
to be taken, while on the former issue Rai Sahib Latiha Ham hud an amendment 
that the sentence in the first instance should be one year and two years in the 
second as against six mouths proposed by the Nationalists. Rai Sahib Ladha Ram’s 
amendment was however overruled, being time barred. 

Speaking on Mr. Khuda Baksh a amendment to this section the Finance Member 
said that Government hud given very careful consideration to the period of punish- 
ment before the decision to fix the sentence at two years was arrived at. As the 
bill itself was essentially preventive so this punitive provision was also preventive 
as well as deterrent. Theoretical assertions were in this iostance unprofitable and 
practical considerations should alone guide them. As regards the other powers in 
the Act which were described as too far-reaching and to which safeguards had been 
brought forward, he said that while he recognized the force of some of them he 
could not agree to their incoriioration, because that would only defeat |the purpose 
of the bill. He appealod to the House to leave it to the good sense and fairness of 
the officials to see that only what was reasonable and necessary was done. 

The House adjourned till the 24th. when non -official business was taken up, 
including a motion recommending release of political prisoners. 

Kohat Sufferers’ Loan 

24th. OCTOBER Iliere was an interesting debate in the Council to-day on 
Rai Sahib Makar Cha'td Kh anna's motion recommending the remission of the enure 
loan of 10 lakhs granted to sufferers of the Kohat riots in 1924. Rai SabSb Khanoa 
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•aid that by granting remission the Government would ooly lose about Rs. 90,000 
yearly for the period over which the instalments were spread. For that fact of 
grace they would earn the gratitude and goodwill of alt the three communities. He 
said that the people had taken loans expecting to rehabilitate themselves, but thgy 
were now regretting having entered into this additional commitment. On the ooe 
hand, the value of immovable property had gone down considerably and trade waa 
at a low ebb due to the depression. Whichever way they turned, they could not 
see any hope of being able to pay back the money. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment had started making legal recoveries. As a consequence alxmt forty persona 
had been rendered insolvent and a number of firms had gone into liquidation. In 
other parts of India, where similar disasters had occurred, and Govcromeut had come 
forward with some measure of gratuitous aid in conduction with loans, but ‘in Kohat 
this had not been done, lie therefore Appealed to the Government to ahow mercy 
to the people. 

While Progressives and Liberals opposed the motion (the Secretary of the former 
party recalling that on the land revenue remission issue, Hindus had taken up an 
unfavourable attitude, presumably because it was to the benefit of Muslims mostly). 
Nationalists and Hindus solidly supported it. 

The leader of the Nationalist Party deprecated the introduction of communal 
feelings. Moreover, where the question of human suffering was involved, universal 
sympathy alone should prevail without considerations of community. He appealed 
to the Government to write off the Amount, because they would thereby be securing 
the objects they claimed they had in view of the maintenance of law and order, 
namely, the bntiging of peace and contentment to the people. 

Other speakers, in support of the resolution, said that due to the riots, which 
were accompanied by fires, the people of Kohat had suffered a material loss to the 
extent of four crores of rupees. The Government had gained to the extent of eighty 
lakhs ss currency notice of that value were burnt. This figure, it was] claimed, waa 
not an exaggerated one and had even to Borne extent been endorsed by the Govern- 
ment. Therefore, keeping in view the real hardship prevailing among the people, the 
fact that persons owning thousands and lakhs had been reduced to absolute paupers 
overnight, the vast resources of the Government and the difficult times, which had 
been rendered still more difficult for the Kohat people, due to the refusal of credit and 
the consequent stagnation of business, it was eminently fit and reasonable that the 
Government should show their generosity and remit the entire loan. 

The Finance Member, Mr. Cunningham , opposed the resolution on behalf of the 
Government. He said that the Government had the utmost sympathy with those 
who had sufTered during the riots, whether they w„»re Hindus, Mussalinana or Sikhs. 
Their sympathy was not influenced by any considerations such as the origin of, or other 
factors connected with, those riots. He wished at the same time, to make it perfect- 
ly clear that the Government had no intention whatever to forego the amount 
advanced as loan. Ho wished that the Government had an opportunity to make 
their position clear at the Abboltabad session, because in that case recoveries on 
instalments at Kohat would by now have shown better results. Mr. Cunningham 
stated that within two years of the advancement of the loans, it was fouod that 
money was not being genuinely appropriated for the purposes wherefor it was given. 
In 1930, the year following the period of depression, (he Government, after taking 
all the circumstances into view, extended the period of payment to 20 yean and 
also offered to forego iuterest, if the instalments were paid ou the due date. It waa 
not trade depression, however, so much as the mistaken idea, that a remission would 
be forthcoming, that was responsible for the difficulty which the Government had 
been experiencing in making the recoveries ever since 1930. A very important 
principle was also involved in the question. The revenues of the Government eame 
from the tax-payers and not from a bottomless parse. If remission was to be given 
to Kohat, money would have to come from tax-payers not only of this provinoe, but of 
India as a whole. And then, too, Kohat was not the only place which had anch troubles 
or was likely to have them. Therefore, both for the take of the good name of the 
Frontier Province, and the reputation of their people for commercial honesty, the 
moment eould not countenance a move savouring of repudiation of commitments. 

Rot 8akib Khanna , replying, said that a provinoe which had to depend on othem 
for a major portion of their expenditure, eould not be too equeamieh regarding oon- 
■Wjratiooe of credit . . « 

A. aotkM «M lost b, 20 vote to 14, the minority eoaviateg of H i n di and 
National]**. 

» 
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TIm Frontier Tranquillity BUI (Contd.) 

Daring the afternoon sitting of the Council, farther progress was made with the 
Tranquillity Bill. The Government agreed to delete clause 20 which laid down 
special procedure for cognisance of offence* by courts. Nationalists strongly opposed 
the principle of vicarious punishment inherent in the infliction of a general fine on 
all people of the offending village, irrespective of whether one was present in the 
village then or not. 

Mr, Cunningham replied that the principle was not si unheard of as had been 
alleged, because ill certain Fat ban tribes, there was a centuries’ old custom incorpo- 
rating the same principle where two tribes were at war. 

29th. OCTOBER :—The House met to-day, the last day of its current session, to 
pass the Public Tranquillity Bill. 

After adopting the remaining eleven clauses which laid down the procedure for 
the trial of offences coming under this Act, the House agree 1 to the Bill as a whole 
by 27 votes to 8. 

Nationalists did not move their amendment to the preamble and the title, but 
they passed all their other amendments to the whole of the chapter on procedure, 
proposing the deletion of a scries of clauses and also adding a final danse introdu- 
cing the principle of appeal. All their amendments were however defeated. 

On the only division claimed to-day, regarding the deletion of the danse reser- 
ving to the Government the right of non-trausfer of cases, the Government had a 
majority of 20 to 7. 

At the end of the debate, Mhalik Khuda Bakhsh and Pir Bakhsh for the Nation- 
alists and Khan Bahadur Abdur Rahim Khan ( Independent ) voiced the general 
sentiments of the Opposition. The Finance Member Mr, Cunningham replied to 
their points later, before the Bill was finally put. 

‘•Not ix Keeping with the Spirit of the Reforms” 

Malik Khuda Bakhsh said that from the very inception of the Bill, his party had 
tried every means open to them to persuade the Government to change their mind, 
but without success. He took an imaginary accused through all the processes con- 
templated by the Act, the penalties reserved for him and the privileges denied to 
him, and said that looked at in that light, the Council could not congratulate itself 
on its first important performance. It was not as though only Congressitcs or ‘Red- 
Shirts’ were involved, he said. The hon’blc members were equally involved. The 
Act waR not in keeping with the spirit of the Reforms. It had not been discussed 
on its merits in the Council, but on a party basis, which was a very dangerous 
procedure to follow in the case of such a far-reaching legislation. 

Plea for Policy of Conciliation 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahiman appealed to the Government in the name of Bri- 
tish justice to' think twice before placing the Act on the statute-book. He declared : 
“If the British administration is respected anywhere in the world. I believe it is be- 
cause of its magnificent traditions of impartial justice. Wc now hope that they will 
give us the same freedom which they themselves cherish.” He pleaded for a policy 
of conciliation and goodwill on both side*, and said if that policy were adopted, the 
necessity for Buch drastic measures would not exist. The Khan Bahadur concluded 
by saying that those whom the Bill was intended to deter were people prepared for 
the worst. Imprisonment and confiscation were only a mild sort of punishment 
compared to what they were ready to suffer. The Bill, therefore, would not serve its 
purpose, but would only cause hardship among the general population. 

Province’s debt to Congress and “red shirts” 

Moulvi Nur Baksh Khan , supjMrting the passage of the Bill, said that those 
who opposed the. measure were deceiving themselves and others by drawing the 
picture of a martial law regime to prevent the enactment of the Bill into law. That 
was a false picture. They knew the dangers threatening the Frontier, the organisa- 
tions working against the Government, and the length to which they were piepared 
to go. If the Government were honest to themselves and to the people they could 
not but assume the powers now asked for by them. While candidly admitting that 
the Frontier Province owed something to the Congress and the R-d-Shirt movement 
in the way of the acceleration of the present Reforms, he, at the same time, warned 
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thdt »dmirew that other aspect* of their activities were inimical to the beat inlemte 
of the Frontier people mid must be curbed. He opined (hit the lame energy might 
now be directed into more const ructive channels, such ai education and the improve- 
ment of the condition of the peoj>ie. 


“'DISILLUSIONED AND CHASTENED” 

THr Baksh Khan Kaid that they would Ik? returning to their conititucneiee disillu- 
sioned and chastened. Thev had Ixvn warned that the Council was incapable of 
doing any good to the |>copfv\ but they hud nevertheless come forward at optimista 
to co-operate in working the Reform*. And the present Hill was what they were 
now taking back to their electors, indeed, they were? « neon scion sly countenancing 
the acts of the Government. He. therefore, made it dear that the law that waa now 
being enacted had not the least support from the Independent Tarty. 

Tin: Official Spokesman 

Mr . Cunningham, replying (o the debnte, paid a tribute to the manner in which 
tnc House as a whole had co-ojn rated in pulling (he Hill on the statute-book, and 
the readiness with which they had given their help. No doubt, the Bill waa a serf- 
ous addition to the law of the province, but if they could pass through the next five 
years without encountering the troubles of the previous years, the Government 
would be glad even to forget that such a law existed. The Government hoped that 
there would be no n cress iiy to apply the Act. If he hnd any part to play in the 

future administration of the provinces, he would sen? to it that the law was judicially 

administered with an rye solely to the maintenance of law and order and the bring- 
ing of pence and tranquillity to the people. As regards the charge of tyranny 
brought against the British Government. Mr. Cunningham defied anybody in or 
outside the House honrstly to say that the British rule had not been of immense 
advantage to the people of this country. Whatever mistakes they might have com- 
Hjbted the broad purpose of the British Government had been to defend the peoples 
of India from injustice and to strive, with all their strength and sometimes with 
tncir lives, to preserve and inmanc the prosperity of India. The Bill had 

been ul scr ibid as being contrary to the spirit of the reforms. The reply 

to that charge was that nil Be forms necessarily implied self-discipline and 
control on the pan of tin* people, without which freedom would only be a snare and 
a delusion. It was with that obju-t in view that the Government had brought for- 
ward this measure. 

rhe House divided, S7 voted in favour of the Bill and 8 against it. 

The Council then ndjourmd sine die. 


THE ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

OPEN ISO DAY- SHILLONG , VJth. SEPTEMBER 1032 

Opeuing the September* session of the Assam Legislative Council nt Shillong on the 
12th. September 19.12, His Excellency the Governor reviewed briefly the financial 
position of the Province for the past five years, and said that the current year’s 
economic depression bad grown stilt more intense, and the ultimate deficit of the 
current year’s working expenditure was expected to be 37 lakhs. The proposals of the 
Retrenchment Committee, which hnd been given effect to, resulted in a saving of 15 
lakhs annually. The other orders issued by the Government had reduced the revenue 
expenditure from 2 cron* and 97 lakhs in 1929 to an estimated expenditure of 2 
cro *®® and 40 lakhs in 1932. Further retrenchment was also being considered. 

His Excellency the Governor complimented the province generally on the fact 
that revolutionary and other subversive movements affected the province little, as 
umpired with the other provinces. 
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Discussion on Communal Award 

14th. SEPTEMBER ' Tbc Communal Award was discussed in tbe Council 
to-day General dissatisfaction was expressed except by representatives of the 
Depressed and Backward classes. 

In tbc course of tbe debate, tbe Leader of the Planting Group referred to tbe 
“grossly inequitable recommendation of the Franchise Committee concerning bis 
community” which, be said, was in direct contradiction to the recommendations of 
tbe Assam Government, the Provincial Committee and the Simon Commission. 

Plea for Subrention 

15th. SEPTEMBER The Council to-day passed a resolution recommending a 
subvention from the Central Revenues for meeting the deficit of the province, the 
protection of the ;North-East Frontier aud the administration of Occupied and 
Backward Hill areas. 


Enquiry into Agricultural Situation 

Another resolution rocom mending the institution of an enquiry into the present 
agricultural situation in the province, with a view to ascertaining the rapacity of the 
people to pay the existing revenue, was withdrawn on the assurance of the Govern- 
ment that this was already being done. 

Tbe House also passed the Assam Municipal Amendment Bill . 

16th. SEPTEMBER The Council to-day adopted the report of the Public 
ceounts Committee on the audit and appropriation report for 1930-31 and voted 
.emanda for supplementary and excess grants. 

Assam Land Revenue Regulation Amend. Bill 

Tbe House agreed to circulate Abdul Khali(juc Choudhunf s Assam Land Revenue 
Regulation Amendment Bill 11)32. for eliciting public opinion. The Bill seeks to 
introduce, in respect of Bales of immovable property for non-payment of land 
revenue, annulment of sales wherein the money due with compensation is deposited 
within thirty days from the date of the Bale. 

Opium and Excise Amendment Bills 

17th. SEPTEMBER In the Council to»dny, the Excise Minister moved that the 
Assam Opium Amendment Bill and the Assam K.rcise Amendment Bill, as modified 
in the select committee stage, he taken into consideration. But as objection was 
taken, on the ground of waut of proper notice, consideration was postponed to the 
next session. 

Sir Mahomed Saadullah presented the report of the select committee on Standing 
Orders, for tbe passing of certain amendments, the most important Mng one relating 
to prohibition in the speeches of tbc members of the Couueil. of reflections upon the 
conduct of the Governor-General or the Governor. 

Mr. B . C. GostcamCs motion regarding the provision of a second chamber in the 
new constitution was discussed and lost by the casting vote on the President, there 
being 16 votes for and 16 against. 

The Council was at this stage prorogued . 



THE PREMIER'S COMMUNAL AWARD 


The Genet is of the Award 

The following w a sequence of ewci.tR leading np to the decision of the British 
Clover n men t to make a communal award\ and was issued in a Government of India 
•*oniinunjq.ue 

In 1920, largely as a result of representation*; made by Indian lenders. Lord Irwii 
omonnctd that before a scheme for n new Indian const it m ien was plaml bvfoto 
Parliament. a Round Table Conference would lie held in l/uidon at. which full oppor- 
tunity wouM be given to Indian re|>rcscniutivcM for discussing all matters connected 
with it. The first session of the Conference took place in Ixmdon in the winter of 
UKJO-.'U . A Sub-Committee, known as the Minorities Committee, was formed and 
its members selected from amongst the responsible tenders of the various communi- 
ties.. Its chief function was to endeavour to fiml a solution of the problem of com- 
munal representation. This Committee met six times, hut during the proceedings it 
became increasingly evident that serious and indeed fundamental differences of opinion 
existed between the members oo this particularly im|>ortaiit subject. A satisfactory 
sct« Icmcnt of the question was naturally of vital inqiortance to all, siacc the more 
acute the differences between the various communities in a country so large as 
Intlin arc shown to be. the more difficult is it to evolve a scheme of responsible 
self-government which is likely to work smoothly. Nevertheless, the first session o 
the Conference terminated without any agreement whatever having been reached or 
the communal question. The Prime Minister and o*licr British statesmen used theii 
best endeavours to bring the parties together, continually cmphasizrng the necessity 
for complete agreement and towards the end of the Conference earnestly appealcc 
to them to coin)>oBC their differences before the next session. 


* In this connection it would be interesting to read an nccount of the grncsn 
of the communal electorate as given by Mr. J. 11. Petit in the course of a speech 
that he made on a resolution on Communal Award during the Poona Session of th< 
Bombay Council. We quote below the relevant passages from his speech 

“As is well-known, the late Mr. Gukhnle waft in very close touch with Lord Mor 
ley during the development of the Morlcy-Minto reforms. He had bis completi 
confidence and was being freely consulted by him during the formation of hb 
scheme, it waft in the year P.KXi when I also happened to be in London nt the time 
and was privileged to work with Mr. Gokhalc in this matter more or less ns hit 
private secretary, when 1 had to handle his confidential corrcH|>ondcnco and papers, 

f irepnre statements for him, cull out figures from Government reports and blue 
looks, and was in a variety of ways, otherwise very closely associated with him in 
his collaboration wiih Lord Morley. It was accordingly niy privilege not only to 
kiiotv many important incidents connected with the reforms but nlso to discuss with 
him many matters arising out of them. It was during one of these discussions that 
he told mo that though Lord Morley enjoyed the complete confidence of the Cabinet, 
he had been considerably handicapped by the inexorable condition that had been 
imposed upon him by the Premier and the other members of the Government, that 
in all his proposals, he must carry the Government of India wiih him if his reforms 
were to be accepted by the Cabinet as a whole. The Government of India, or, rather 
the forces of reaction behind them, who. us usual, were op|K>sed to any advance at 
all. went on putting difficulties after difficulties in Lord Morlcy’s way. many of 
which, however, Lord Morley, shrewd and powerful that he was, unceremoniously 
brushed aside. But there was one condition which the Government of India put 
forward on which they were adamant. That was that the cry of our Mabomedan 
friends for special treatment should bo recognised and that the principle of commu- 
nal scats ana separate electorates must be accepted and introduced in the constitu- 
tion as an absolute condition precedent to the introduction of any reforms in any 
form or shape. Great though Lord Morlcy’s influence in the Cabinet was, still even 
he felt himself helpless before this determined demand of the Government of India 
in face of which, he was doubtful of carrying the Cabinet with him, unless be yield- 
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The second Bound Table Conference met in London on Sept 7, 1931, but as 
such negotiations for a communal settlement as there had been In India during the 
interval bad proved abortive, tbe aituaiion 'remained as difficult m before. The 
Minorities Committee reassembled with the Prime Miuister as Chairman, and he 
once more appealed to the members to agree amongst themselves on inis vital 
question. The Committee, however, which now included Mr. Gandhi, after long 
discussions, recorded with deep regret that it had failed to reach any agreed con* 
elution on the difficult and controversial question which had been tbe subject of 
its deliberations. A noticeable feature of these meetings bad been an increasing 
desire on the part of tbe Indian members that the British Govern men t should aettlo 
the dispute oo its own authority, but the requests of tbe various members of the 
Committee were accompanied by a number of such crucial and eontiicting reserva- 
tions that it proved impossible for the British Government to reach any decision 
with regard to them. The Prime Minister, however, as Chairman of the Committee 
offend to give a temporary decison provided that every member signed an agree- 
ment pledging himself in advance to support it. The offer was not accepted. 

Bubsequcntly, at the Plenary session ot the second Conference, the Prime Minister, 
in outlining the future policy of the British Government, stated that since it was 
extremely undesirable that the introduction of constitutional reforms should be 
indefinitely blocked by the failure of tbe communities to reach an agreement, the 
British Government might be c impelled to ojiply a provisional scheme. He, however, 


ed to this cry, which was being engineered and fostered and encouraged by hostile 
forces behind tbe scenes in this country for purposes of their own, through the 
instrumentality of moribund associations and of similar mushroom organizations, 
which they helped to float with the rapidity of the prophet's gourd with the avowed 
purpose of sending representations to the Cabinet the next day, with the result that 
hundreds of petitions were mercilessly flung in a very short time at the face of a 
bewildered Secretary of State. This demand and all its unsavoury implications were 
vholly incompatible wiLh the firm convictions and great traditions of Lord Morley ; 
and Mr. Gokhalc took good care to acquaint him with the superficial character of 
the denmnd and the manner in which it had been worked up by the forces of reac- 
tion in this country. But, as I have said before, he was powerless and had to select 
between giving the reforms on this condition, or giving no reforms at all. But. Lord 
Morley made his choice under Mr. Goklmle’s ndvicc and gave the reforms with the 
canker of the communal element attached to them. He knew, however, that it would 
come in the way of the progress of the country in the future and prevent the union 
of its different sections into one nation. He, therefore, advised Mr. Gokhale to try 
and iuduco bis countrymen to get rid of this clement at the earliest possible mo- 
ment iu the interests of the country. This Mr. Gokhale and his co-workers endeav- 
oured to do, first at Allahabrd in 1910 when the Congress was held in that city 
under the presidency of Sir William Weddcrburn ; and fiually, at Lucknow when 
the celebrated Hindu-Moslem Pact was effected. I was present on both the occasions 
and eao vouch for the persistence and determination with which poor Mr. Gokhale 
and his friends laboured to have this clement excluded from our constitution. How 
far he was able to achieve this end, is known to you as much as to me. The mis- 
chievous element of communal considerations was thus first introduced into our 
constitution with the Morley-Minto Reforms. The subsequent development of this 
demand and the consequent contamination of this infection to the other minorities, 
is a matter of history. The love which the forces behind tbe Government of India 
showed in the first instance for our Muslim brethren, gradually spread to the non- 
Brahmius, tbe depressed classes, the Lingayats, the Marathas, the 8ikhs. the Anglo- 
Indians and the East Indians, with results already known to us all ; and last though 
not least, it has now extended to tbe Ruling Princes of India ! It has already 
caused serious complications and effectively prevented the different sections and com- 
munities In the country from uniting into a nation. 

This is how tbe whole game began ; this is how it has been played : this is how 
it has progressed ; and this is where it h«a landed us. Who can say that those who 
engineered the plot have not won over us ? Their plan to divide and disintegrate ns 
has succeeded only too well. This process is still at work ; and the fight between 
the Princes and the people, whenever It comes,— as come it most,— will be the crow- 
ning glory of this pernieious aod mischievous move. It is for ns, however, to arrest 
SL growiu tit iLU tc putgo um coaauiuuuu of*it in the nat i o na l interest, 

But circumstances do not yet teem to be ripe for sucha step. 1 
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again pointed out the disadvantages of this course, from the point of view of the 
Indians themselves, as well as that of tin British Government and urged the dele- 
gates once more to meet together and cudeuvour to prescut the British Government 
with an agreement. It is thus perfectly obvious, and cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized, that the British Government had, by suggestion and sympathy, done every- 
thing in its power to persuade the leaders to arrive at a settlement of their own 
problems. 

in order to provide for continuance of the work on the reforms after the close 
of the second session of the Round Table Conference, the Prime Minister appointed 
a small representative Consultative Committee. It was provided that this Committee, 
which was to work in India, should maintain effective touch with the Prime 
Minister through His Excellency the Viceroy. It first met in February, 1932, but it 

? |uickly became evident that it could not carry out more than a portion cf the 
unctions allotted to it so long ns the communal problem remained unsolved. In tho 
meantime the Round Table Conference delegates, including those who had been 
members of tbe Minorities Committee, had returned to India with the exhortations 
of the Prime Miuistcr fresh iu their minds. They failed, however, to make any 
serious concerted efforts to arrive at n settlement. The deadlock remained, aud the 
deliberations of the Consultative Committee were thus to a large degree ineffective. 
The members of the Committee, recognising that not only the progress of their own 
work, but also the introduction of the reforms themselves, would be jeopardized by 
the absence of some solution of the communal problem thereupon unanimously 
agreed to appeal to the British Government to devise a settlement. 

The British Government had repeatedly aud emphatically indicated their reluc- 
tance to interfere iu a matter which is entirely the concern of ludiaus themselves, 
and had urged that the prospects of the uew constitution working smoothly would 
be greatly increased if an agreed settlement of the communal problem could be 
devised by the parties concerned, instead of being imposed from outside. Nevertheless, 
when thus appealed to by tbe Consultative Committee, they undertook to discharge 
the difficult and embarrassing function required of them, despite the fact that no 
such pledges as had previously been asked for had been given. It should be 
emphasized that since the British Government were reluctant to devise a settlement, 
and since the Indians appealed to them to do so, the latter have no moral justifica- 
tion whatever for commenting unfavourably on the provisions contained in it. It 
was solely owing to their sincere desire that the introduction of the reforms should 
not be unduly delayed that the BritishiGovcrnment undertook tolperforin so distasteful 
a task at all. The luct should be brought out in. the|clearest possible manner that it is 
impossible for any settlement of the communal question to satisfy in full the claims 
put forward by the vurious communities. In so far as each party to the dispute 
has put forward demands for greater represent ation than the others could agree to, 
it is inevitable tbit the terms of the settlement should fall short of what they 
require. Indeed, the more equitable the settlement is, the more likely is it to prove 
disappointing to all concerned in it. But since the British Government is entirely 
disinterested, aod in making the award is doing its utmost to solve a most difficult 
problem in the best interests of all, it ie hoped that Indians will accept it in the 
spirit it is made, and will honestly try to make it work. Finally, it may be men- 
tioned tbit the Secretary of ritaic has promised that if, before tbe new Govern- 
ment of India Act is passed, tbe various Indian communities can reach a general 
settlement of their own which differs from his, he will willingly accept it.” 

Premier’* Explanatory Statement 

On tbe publication of the award, the Prime Minister issued the following expla- 
natory statement 

“Not only as the Prime Minister but os a friend of India who has for tbe last 
two years taken a special interest in the questions ol minorities, I feel that 1 ought 
to add a word or two of explanation to the extremely important decision on eom- 
muua! representation that the Government are announcing to-day. 

“We uever wished to intervene iu the comrannal controversies of India, We made 
that abundantly clear during both the sessions of the Round Table Conference when 
we strove hard to get ludiaus to settle this matter between themselves, We have 
realised from the very first that any decision that we may make is likely, to bepin 
with at any rate, to Be criticised by every community pore)? from the point of view 
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of iti own complete demands, but we believe that in the end considerations of In- 
dian needs will prevail and all communities will see that their duty is to co-operate 
in working the new constitution which is to give India a new place in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Settlement Subject to Revision by Agreement 

‘Our duty was plain. As the failure of the communities to agree amongst them- 
selves his placed an almost insurmountable obstacle in the way of any constitu- 
tional development, it was incumbant upon Government to take action. In accor- 
dance, therefore, with the pledges that I gave on behalf of the Government at the 
Round Table Conference in response to repeated appeals from representative Indians 
and in accordance with the statement to British Parliament and approved by it, 
Government are to-day publishing a scheme of representation in Provincial Assem- 
blies that they intend in due course to lay before Parliament unless iu the mean- 
while the communities themselves agree upon a better plan. 

We should be only too glad if, at any stage before the proposed Bill becomes 
law, the communities can reach an agreement amongst themselves. But guided by 
the past experience. Government are convince i that no further negotiations will be 
of any advantage and they can be no party to them. They will however be ready 
and willing to substitute for their scheme any Bcheme whether in respect of any 
one or more of Governor’s provinces or in respect of the whole of British India that 
is generally agreed and accepted by all the parties affected. 

The Case fob Separate Electorates 

Iu order to appreciate the Government’s decision, it is necessary to remember 
the actual conditions in which it is being given. For tnauy years past, separate 

electorates, namely, the grouping of particular categories of voters in territorial cons- 
tituencies t>y themselves hsve been regarded by minority communities as an essen- 
tial protection for their rights. In each of the recent stages of constitutional deve- 
lopment, separate electorates have consequentially found n place. However much 
Government may have preferred a uniform system of joint electorates, they found it 
impossible to abolish the safeguards to which miuorite* still attach vital importance. 
It would serve no purpose to examiue the cause which in the past have led to this 
state of affairs. I am rather thinking of the future. I want to see the greater and 
the (Smaller communities working together in peace and amity so that there will be 
no further need for a apodal form of protection . In the meantime, however, Go- 

vernment have to face facts as they are aud must maintain this exceptional form of 
representation. 

The Position Of The Depressed Glasses 

There are two features of the decision to which I must allude. One 

has to do with the depressed classes and the other with the represen- 
tation of women. Government would be quite unable to justify a scheme 

which omitted to provide what isreaily requisite for cither. Our main 
object in the case of the Depressed Classes has been, while securing 
to them the spokesmen of their own choice in the legislatures of the province where 
they are found in large numbers, at the same time to avoid electoral arrangements 
which would perpetuate their segregation. Consequentially, Depressed Class voters 
will vote in general Hindu constituencies and an elected member in such a consti- 
tuency will be influenced by his responsibility to this section of the electorate, bnt 
for the next 20 years there will also be a number of special seats filled from special 
Depressed Class electorates in the areas where these voters chiefly prevail. The 

anomalv of giving certain members of the Depressed Classes two votes is abundantly 
justified by the urgent need of securing that their claims should be effectively expre- 
ssed and the prospects of improving their actual condition promoted. 

Women’s Rights 

As regards women voters, it has beeo widely recognised in recent years that the 
women’s movement in India holds one of the keys of progress. It is not too much 
to sty that India cannot reach the position to wnieh it aspires in the world until 
iu women play their due part as educated aqd influential citixens. There are un- 
doubtedly serious objections to extending to the representation of women the eom- 
mnnal method, bnt if seats are to be reserved for women as inch and women 

members are to be fairlv distributed among the eommnoHies, there is, in the exist- 

ing circumstances, no alternative. 
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With this explanation, I commend the scheme to Indian communities as a fair 
and honest attempt to hold the balance between the conflicting claims in relation to 
the existing position in India, tat them take it, though H may not for the moment 
satisfy the full claims of any of them as a workable plan for dealing with the ques- 
tion of representation in the next period of India's constitutional development, tat 
them remember, when examining the scheme, that they themselves failed when press- 
ed sgain and agaiu to produce to us some plan which would give general satisfaction. 

Communal Co-Operation A Condition Of Progress 

In the end, only Indians themselves can settle this qnestion. Hie most that 
Government can hope for is that their decision will remove an obstacle from the 
path of constitutional advance and will thus enable Indians to concentrate their 
attention upon solving the many issues that still remain to be decided in the field 
of constitutional advance. Let leaders of all Indian communities show, at this criti- 
cal moment in India's constitutional development, their appreciation of the fact that 
communal co-operation is s condition of progress and that it is their special duty 
to put upon themselves the responsibility of making the new constitution work. 


Text of the Award 


The following is the text of the Communal Award which was published simul- 
taneously in London and Simla on the 16th. August 1932 

(1) In the statement made by the Prime Minister on the 1st December last, on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government at the close of the second session of the Round 
Table Conference, which was immediately afterwards endorsed by both the Houses 
of Parliament, it was made plain that it the communities of India were unable to 
reach a settlement acceptable to all parties on the communal questions which the 
Conference had failed to solve, His Majesty’s Government were determined that 
India's constitutional advance should not, on that account, be frustrated, and they 
would remove this obstacle by devising and applying themselves a provisional 
scheme. 

(2) On the 19th March last, His Majesty’’! Government having been informed 
that the continued failure of the communities to reach an agreement was blocking 
the progress of the plans for the framiug of the new Constitution, stated that they 
were engaged upon a careful re-examination of the difficult and controversial ques- 
tions which arose. They are now satisfied that without a decision on at least some 
aspects of the problems connected with the position of the minorities under 
the new Constitution, no further progress can be made with the framing of the 
Constitution. 

(3) His Majesty’s Government have, accordingly, decided that they will include 

f revisions to give effect to the Bcbeme set out below in the proposals relating to the 
ndian Constitution to be laid in due course before Parliament. The scope of this 
scheme is purposely confined to the arrangements to be made for the representation 
of the British Indian communities in the provincial legislatures, consideration of 
representation in the legislature at the Centre being deferred for the reason given in 
paragraph 20 below. The decision to limit the scope of the scheme implies io no 
way failure to realise that the framing of the Constitution will necessitate decision 
on a number of other problems of great importance to the minorities, but has been 
taken in the hope that once s pronouncement has been made upon the basic ques- 
tions of the method and proportions of representation, the communities themselves 
may find it possible to arive at a modus vivsndi on the other communal problems, 
which have not as yet received the examination they require. 

(4) His Majesty's Government wisn it to be most clearly understood that they 
themselves can be no parties to negotiations which may be initiated with a view to 
the revision of their decision, and will not be prepared to give consideration to 
soy representation aimed at securing s modification of it, which is not supported by 
sU the parties affected. But they are most desirous to close no door to an agreed 
settlement should inch happily be forthcoming. If, therefore, before the new Go- 

90 
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▼eminent of India Act has passed into law, they are satisfied that the communities 
who are concerned are mutually agreed npon a practicable alternative scheme either 
in respect of any one or more of the Governor’* provinces, or in. respect of the 
whole of British India, they will be prepared to recommend to Parliament that th 
alternative should be substituted for the provisions now outlined. 

General Features Of The Scheme 

(5) Seats in the Legislative Council* in the Governor’* Provinces or in the Lower 
House, if there i* an upper chamber, will be allocated as shown in paragraph 24 
below 

(6) Election to the neats allotted to Mahomedsn, European and Sikh constituen- 
cies will be by voter* voting in separate communal electorate* covering between them 
the whole area of the province (apart from any portions which may in special cases 

excluded from the electoral area as “backward”). 

i To vision will be made in the constitution itself to empower revision of this elee- 
torsl arrangement (and other similar arrmigi mcnt* mentioned below) after ten years 
with the assent of the communities affected, for the ascertainment of which suitable 
mean* will be devised. 

(7) All qualified elector* who are not voter* ciiher in a Mahomedan, Sikh, Indian 
Christian (see para 10), Anglo Indian (see para 11) or European constituency, will be 
entitled to vote in a general constituency. 

(8) Seven scats will be reserved for Itfahrattas in certain selected plural-member 
general constituencies in Bombny. 

(9) Members of the “depressed rlas*es” qualified to vote will vote in a general 
constituency, fn view of i the fact that, for a considerabl- period, theso classes would 
be unlikely, by this menu* alone, to secure any adequate representation in the 
Legislature, a number of special Rents will be assigned to them as shown In para 
24 below. These seats will be filled by election from the special const itucncies in 
which only the members of the “depressed classes”, elect orally qualified, will be entit- 
led to vote. Any person voting in such a special constituency will, as stated above, 
be also entitled to vote in a general constituency. It is intruded that these 
constituencies should be formed m selected areas where the “depressed classes” are 
most numerous and that except in Madras they should not cover the whole area of 
the province. 

In Bengal, it seems possible that in some general constituencies, the majority 
of the voters will belong to the Depressed Classes. Accordingly, pending further 
investigation, no number has been fixed for members to be returned from the 
Special Depressed Class constituencies in that Province. It is intended to secure 
that the Depressed Classes should obtain not less than ten seats in the Bengal 
Legislature. 

The precise definition, in esch province of those who (if elcctornlly qualified) will 
be entitled to vote in the special Depressed Class constituencies, ha* not yet been 
finally determined. It will be based, n* a rule, on the general principles advocated 
in the Franchise Committee’s report. Modification may, however, he found necessary 
in some provinces in Northern India, where the application of the general criteria of 
untouchability might result in a definition unsuitable, in some respects, to the special 
conditions of the province. 

His Majesty’s Government do not consider that these special Depressed Classes 
constituencies will be required for more than a limited time. They intend that the 
Constitution shall provide that they shall eotnc to an end after twenty years if they 
have not previously been abolished under the general j>owcrs of electoral revisiou re- 
ferred to in para 6. 

(10) Election to the seats allowed to Indian Christians will be by voters voting 
in separate communal electorates. It seems almost certain that the formation of 
Indian Christian constituencies covering the whola area of a province is impracti- 
cable and that accordingly, special Indian Christian constituencies will have to be 
formed only in one or two selected areas in a province. Indian Christian voters in 
these areas will not vote in a general constituency. Indian Christian voters outside 
these areas will vote in a general constituency. Special arrangements may be need- 
ed in Bihar and Orisea where a considerable proportion of the Indian Christian 
community belong to aboriginal tribes. 

(11) Election to the seats allotted to Anglo-Indians will be by voters voting in 
separate communal electorates. It is at present intended, subject to the investigation 
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of any practical difficulties that may arise that the Anglo-Indian constituencies shall 
cover the whole area of each province, postal ballot being employed : but no final 
decision has yet been reached. 

(12) The method of filling the seats assigned for representatives from the Bach* 
ward Areas is still under investigation, and the number of seats so assigned should 
be regarded as provisional; pendiug final decision as to the constitutional arrange- 
ments to be made in relation to such areas. 

(13) His Majesty’s Government attach great importance tc seeuring that the new 
legislature should contain at hast a small number of women members. They fed, at 
the outset, this object could not be achieved without creating a certain number of 
seats specially allotted to women. They also feel it is essential that women members 
should not be drawn disproportionately from one community. They have been un- 
able to find any system which would avoid this risk and vrculd be consistent with 
the rest of the scheme for representation which they have found it necessary to 
adopt, except that of limiting the electorate for each special women's seat to voters 
from one community, subject, to the exception explained in para 24 below. 6peoial 
women's scats have accordingly been specifically divided as explained in para 24 
below between the various communities. The precise electoral machinery to be em- 
ployed in these special constituencies is still under consideration. 

(14) Scats allotted to “Labour” will be filled from non-comrounal constituencies. 
Electoral arrangements have still to be determined, but it is likely that in moat 
provinces Labour constituencies will be partly trade union and partly special consti- 
tuencies as recommended by the Franchise Committee. 

(15) Special seats allotted to Commerce and Industry. Mining and Planting will 
be filled by election through Chambers of Commerce and various associations. Details 
o* the electoral arrangements for these scats must await further investigation. 

(16) Special seats allotted to Land-holders will be filled by election by special 
Landholders' constituencies. 

(17) The method to be employed for election to University seats is still under 
consideration. 

(J8) His Majesty's Government have found it impossible in determining these 
questions of representation in ihe provincial legislatures, to avoid entering into a con- 
siderable detail. There remains, nevertheless, the determination of the constituencies. 
They intend that this task should be undertaken in India as early as possible. 

It is possible in Borne instances that delimitation of constituencies might bo 
materially improved by a slight variation from the number of seats now given. Hie 
Majesty's Government n.-serve the right to make such slight variations for such a 
purpose, provided they would not materially affect the essential balance between the 
communities. No such variations will, however, be made in the case of Bengal and 
the Punjab. 

(Uh The question of the composition of Second Chambers in the provinces bat ao 
far received comparatively little attention in the constitutional discussions, and re- 
quires further consideration before a decision is reached as to which provinces shall 
have a Second Chamber or a scheme is drawn up for their composition. 

His Majesty's Government consider that the composition of a Upper House in 
a province should be such as not to disturb, in any essential, the balance between 
the communities resulting from the composition of tne J^ower House. 

(20) His Majesty's Government do not propose, at present, to enter into tbo 
question of the size and composition of the Legislature at the Centre, since this in- 
volves, among other questions, that of representation of the Indian Btatea which 
still needs further discussion. They will, of course, when considering the composi- 
tion, pay full regard to the claims of all the communities for adequate representa- 
tion therein. 

. (21) His Majesty’s Government have already accepted that Sind should be cons- 
tituted a separate province if satisfactory means of financing it can be found. As 
the financial problems involved still have to be reviewed in connection with other 
problems of Federal Finance, His Majesty's Government have thought it preferable 
to include st this stage figures for a Legislature for the existing province of Bombay, 
in addition to the schemes for separate Legislatures for the Bombay Presidency 
Proper and Sind. 

(22) The figures given for Bihar and Orissa relate to the existing province. Tim 
^^•tion of constituting .a separate province of Orissa is still under investigation* 

'2d) The inclusion in pars 24 below of figures relating to the legislature for the 
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Central Provisoes including Berar does not Imply that any deeishm hat jot been 
reached regarding the future constitutional position of Berar. 

Allocation Of Skats In Provincial Legislature 

(24) The following will be the allocation of seats in Provincial Legislatures 
(Lower House only ) 

Madras : General Seats : 134 (including sis women) ; Depressed Classes : 18 ; 
Representative from backward areas 1 ; Muhammadans 29 (including oue woman) ; 
Indian Christians 9 (including one women) ; Anglo-Indians 2 ; Europesos 3 ; Com* 
meroe and Industry, Mining and Plantiug 6 ; Landholders 6; Uuiversity 1 ; Labour 
6. Total 2J5 

Bombay (including Sind) : General Seats : 97 (including five women) ; backward 
areas 1 ; Mabomedans 63 (including 1 woman) ; Indian Christians 3 ; Anglo-Indians 
2 ; Europeans 4 ; Commerce, etc., 8 ; Landholders 3 ; University 1 ; Labour 8 ; Depre- 
ssed Classes 10 ; Tout 200. 

Bengal t General seats 80 (including 2 women; ; Depressed Classes blank ; Maho- 
medans 119 (including 2 women) ; Indian Christians 2 ; Anglo- Iudiaoa 4 (including 
1 woman) ; Europeans 11 ; Commerce, etc., 19 ; Landholders & ; University 2 ; 
Labour 8 ; Total: 200. 

United Provinces : General seats 132 (including 4 women) ; Depressed Classes 12 ; 
Mabomedans 66 (including 2 women) ; Indian Christians 2; Anglo-Indians 1 ; 
Europeans 2: Commerce, etc., 3; Landholders 6; University 1 ; Labour 3 ; Total 228*. 

Punjab: General seats 43 (including one woman) : Sikh 3 1 (including one 
woman) : Mabomedans 86 (including two women) ; Indian Christians 2 : Anglo- 
Indians 1; Europeans 1 ; Commerce, etc., 1 ; Landholders 5; University 1 ; Labour 
3 ; Total : 173. 

Bihar and Orissa General seats ; 99 (including three women) ; Depressed Classes 
7 ; Representatives from backward areas 8 ; Mabomedans 42 (including 1 woman) ; 
Indian Christians 2; Anglo-Indian 1 : Europeans 2 ; Commerce, etc., 4 ; Land- 
holders 6: University 1 ; Labour 4. Total 175. 

Central Provinces (including Berar) : General seats 77 (including three women) ; 
Depressed classes 10 ; Representatives from backward areas 1 ; Mabomedans 14 ; 
Anglo-Indians 1; Europeans 1; Commerce etc,, 2 ; Landholders 3; University 1: 
Labour 2. Total : 112. 

Assam : General seats 44 (including one woman); Depressed Claases 4 ; Repiesent- 
tatives from backward areas 9 ; Muhammadans 34 ; Indian Christians 1; Europeans 
1 ; Commerce etc, 11 ; Labour 4. Total 208. , 

North-West Frontier Province : General SeatB 9 ; Sikhs 3; Muhammadans 86 ; 
Landholders 2; Total 50. ..... 

Beates are alao allocated for Bombay without 8iud and for Sind as follows : — 

Bombay without Sind : General seats 109 (including five women) : Depressed 
Classes 10 ; Representative from backward areas 1 ; Muhammadans 30 (including 
one woman) ; Indian Christians 3 ; Anglo-Indians 2 ; Europeans 3 ; Commerce 
etc., 7 : Landholders 2 ; University 1 ; Labour 7. Total 175. t 

Sind : General aeats 19 (including 1 woman) ; Muhammadans 34 (including 
one woman) ; Europeans 2 ; Commerce, etc., 2 ; Landholders 2 ; Labour 1. 
Total 60, 

As regards seats for commerce and industry, mining and planting, it is stated 
that “composition of bodies through which election of these seats will be conducted 
though in most cases either predominantly European or predominantly Indian will 
not be statutorily fixed. It is accordingly not possible in each province to state 
certainly bow many Europeans and Indiana respectively will be returned. It is, 
however, expected that initially the numbers will be approximately a* follows 
Madras, 4 Europeans and 2 Indians ; Bombay (including Bind), 5 Europeans and 
three Indians : Bengal, 14 Europeans and five Indians ; United Pioyincea. 2 
Europeans ana one Indian ; Punjab, one Indian j Bibar and Orissa, 2 Europeans 
and two Indiana ; Central Provinces (including Berar). one European and one 
Indian ; Assam, 8 Europeans and three Indians ; Bombay (without Sind), 4 Euro- 
peans and three Indians ; Sind, one European and one. I d ian.” 

Aa regards general seats allocated to Bombay whether inclusive or exclusive of 
Bind it is stated seven of them will be reserved for Mabarattas. 

Aa regards allocation of testa for Depressed Classes in Bengal this number which 
will not exceed tea baa not yet been fixed. The number of general seats will be 80. 
km the number of speoial depressed classes seals. 
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At regards Landholders’ sea’s in th‘ Punjab, it is stated one of these will he a 
Z* min darn teat. Four landholders seats will bo filled from special constituencies 
with Joint Eiectotates. It is probable from distribution of the electorate that mem 
ben returned will be one Hindu, one Sikh and two Mahomedans. 

As regards allocation of one woman’s scat among general seats in Aeaam, it ie 
stated this will be filled from a non comrauual constituency at Shillong. 


Ihe Gandhi — MacDonald Correspondeece 

Mahatma Decides to Fast 

With the publication of the Communal Award, a serious situation arose in connection 
with the Dcpressd Classes. Mahatma (iandhi's dir, sum to **fast unto death” if the de- 
rision to give separate elect oral c to Depressed ri;e*»M»* was not Abandoned, was conveyed 
in a correspondence between him and the Premier published on the 12th. September 
Mahama Gandhi wrote a letter to Sir Samuel lloare on the 11th. March, that he 
would starve himself to death if the Hindu eo n ii.miiy was dissected by lbs grunt 
of separate electorates to tbe Dcprosid Classes. lie intimated to the Government 
that, while many other parts of the communal decision were open to very grave ob- 
jection, they did not warrant such self-immolation as he proposal, by going on a 
fast on the 20th September which fast he would combine even if he was released. 

The only way to stop the fast would be for tbe Government to revise the 
decision by including the I) 'pressed Classes in tbe general electorate under a 
common franchise, no matter h>»w wide it was. The Premier’s reply regretted that the 
Government's decision could not be changed except under the eon ditiona laid dowu 
in that decision. 

Gandhiji’s Letter to Sir S. Hoare 

The following is the IvtU.r from Mahatmaji to Sir Samuel Hoare, dated, Ytrvada 
Central Prison, March llth. UdS2 

'You will perhaps recollect that at the end of my speech at the Round Table 
Conference when ihe Minorities claim was presented, I had said that I should rtsaist 
with my life the grunt of separate electorate to the Depressed Classes. This was 
not said in the heat of the moment nor by way of rhetoric, it was meant to be a 
serious statement. 

‘ In pursuance of that statement I had hoped, on my return to India, to mobilize 
public opinion aguinat separate electorate, at any rate for the Depressed Classes. But 
it whs not to be. 

‘•From ihe newspapers I am permitted to read, I observe that any moment His 
Majesty's Government may (lecture their division. At first. I had thought that if 
the decision was found to create separate etc •foratev for tne Depressed Classes, l 
should take such steps as I might thm consider necessary to give effect to iny vow. 
But. f feel it would be unfair to the British Government for mn to set without 
giving previous notice. Naturally, they could not attach the significance I give to 
my statement. 

‘1 need hardly reiterate all tbe objections I have to the creation of separate 
electorates for tbe Depressed Classes, i feel as if J was one of them. Their ease 
stands on a wholly different footing from that of others. 1 am not against their 
representation m ihe legislatures. 1 should favour every one of their adults, male 
and female, being registered as voters irrespective of education or properly qualifies* 
lions, even though the franchise test may be stricter for others. But I hold that 
separate electorate in harmful for them, and for Hinduism, whatever it may be from 
* political standpoint. To appreciate the harm that separate electorates 

would do them, one has to know how they are distributed amongst the so-called 
Caate-Hindus and bow dependent they are on tbe latter. Bo far as Hinduism is 
concerned, separate electorate would simply vivisect and disrupt it. For me, the 
question of these classes is predominantly "moral and religious. The political aspect, 
important though it is, dwindles iuto iusiguificauce compared to tne moral and 
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fdipioai tone. Yon will here to eppr«eiete mjr feeling. in tbb matter by reman- 
benng that I have been interested in the condition of these classes frorafmy boyhood, 
and hare more than once staked my all for their sake. I say this not to pride my- 
self in any way. I feel that no penance caste-Hindus may do can, in any way, 
compensate for the calculated degradation to which they have consigned the Depres- 
sed Classes for centuries. But I know tbst separate electorate is neither penanee 
nor any remedy for the crushing degradation they have groaned under. 

“I therefore respectfully inform His Majesty's Government that, in the event 
of their decision creating separate electorate for the Depressed Classes, I must fast 
onto death, i am painfully conscious of the fact that such a step, whilst I am a 
prisoner, must cause grave embarrassment to His Majesty's Government, and that 
it will be regarded by many as highly improper on the part of one holding my 
position to introduce into ine politico! field, methods which they would describe 
as hysterical, if not much worse. All that I can urge in defence is that, for me. 
the contemplated step it not a method, it is a part of my being. It is the call of 
conscience which I dare not disobey even though it may cost whatever reputation 
for sanity I may possess. 

“So far as I can see now, my discharge from imprisonment would not make the 
doty of fasting any the less imperative.. I am hoping, however, that all my. fears ate 
wholly unjustified and that the British Government have* no .intention ‘ whatever 
of creating separate' electorate for the Depressed Classes. 

“It is p rhaps as well for me to refer to another matter that is agitating me and 
which may also enforce a similar fast. It is the way repression is going on. l have no 
notion when I may receive the shock that would compel the sacrifice. Repression 
appears: to me to be crossing what might be called legitimate. Governmental terrorism 
it spreading through the land. BothEngiish and Indian official* are being brutalised. 
The latter, nigh and low, are becoming demoralised by reason of tbe Government 
regarding aa meritorious, disloyalty to the people and inhuman conduct towards 
their own kith and kin. The latter are being cowed down. Free speech has bee n 
stifled. Goondaitm is being practised in tbe name of law and order. Women who 
have come out for public service stand in fear of their honour being insulted. 
And all this, as it seems to me. is being done in order to crush the spirit of 
freedom which the Congress represents. Repression is not confined to punishing 
civil breaches of the common Isw. It goads profile to break the newly made orders 
of autocracy, designed, for the most part, to humiliate them. 

“In all these doings, as I read them, I are no spirit of democracy. Indeed, my 
recent visit to England has confirmed r.iy opinion that yonr democracy is a 
superficial circumscribed thing. In the weightiest matters, decisions arc taken by 
individuals or groups without any reference to the Parliament and these have been 
ratified by members having but a vague notion of what they were doing. Such 
was tbe case with Egypt and the war of Id 1 4 and such is the case with India. My 
whole being rebels against the idea that in a system called democratic, one roan 
should have unfettered power of affecting the destiny of an ancient people number- 
ing over three hundred millions, and that his decisions ran be enforced by 
mobilising the most terrible forces of destruction. To me, this is a negation of 
democracy. 

“And this repression cannot be prolonged without further embittering the already 
bitter relations between the two people. In bo far as I am responsible and can help 
it, how am I to arrest tbe process ? Not by slopping Civil Disobedience. For me 
it ia an article of faith. I regard myself by nature a democrat. The democracy of 
my conception is wholly inconsistent with the use of physical force for enforcing its 
will. Civil Resistance therefore, baa been conceived to be a proper substitute for 
physical force, to be used wherever generally the latter is held necessary or justifi- 
able. It ia a process of self-suffering, and a part of the plan is that in given cir- 
cumstances, a civil resistor must sacrifice himself even by fasting to a finish. That 
moment has not yet arrived for me. I have no undeniable call from within for 
•neb a step. But events happening outside are alarming enough to agitate my 
fundamental being. Therefore, in writing to you about the possibility of a fast 
regarding the Depressed Classes, I felt I would be untrue to you if I did not tell 
you also there was another possibility, not remote, of such a fast. 

“Needless to say, from my side absolute secrecy has been maintained about all the 
correspondence I have carried on with you. Of course. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
and Mr. Mahadev Detai, who hate just been sent to join us, know all about it 
Bat you will no doubt make whatever use you wish of this letter.** 
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MAHATMA’S LETTER TO MAODONALb SlA 

Sb SmmI Hmn'i lUfb 

Tk> follmcing it the Utter dated April 13th. 1932, from Sir Burned Bean to 
Mahatma Gandhi 

“I write in answer to your letter of the 11th March and I any at onoe that I 
realise fully the strength .of your feeling upon the question of separata electorates 
for the Depressed Classes. I can ooly say that we inteud to give yon any daemon 
that may be necessary solely and only upon the merits of the ease. As yon art 
aware. Lord Lothian's Committee has not yet completed its tour, and it ainat be 
some weeks before we can receive any conclusion which it may have arrived. Whan 
we receive the report we shall nave to give most careful consideration to ita 
reconiendalions and we shall not give a decision until we have taken into account, 
iu addition to the views expressed by the Committee, the views that you and 
those who think with you have so forcibly expressed. 1 feel aura that if yon 
were in our position, you would be taking exactly the same action we Intend 
to take. You would await the Committee's Report, you would then give it yonr 
fullest consideration, and before arriving at a Anal decision, would take into aoaonal 
the views that have been expressed on both sides of the controversy. Mora than 
this, 1 cannot say. I u deed, I do not imagine that you would aspect me to aay 
more. 

“Aa to the Ordinances, f can only repeat what 1 have already said, both publicly 
and privately. 1 am convinced that it wad essential to impose them in the fact of 
the deliberate attack upon the very foundations of ordered government. I am alto 
convinced that both the Government of India and tbe Local Government are not 
sousing their extensive powers, and are doing everything possible to prevent exces- 
sive or vindictive action. We shall not keep the emergency measures in fores any 
longer than we are obliged to for the purpose of maintaining the essentials of law 
and order, and protecting our officials and other classes of the community against 
terrorist outrages." 


Gandhiji's Latter to Mr. MacDonald 


7 he foil o icing it a letter from Gandhiji , daUd Yervada Central Priaon, Auguit 
18, to the Prime Minitter 


"There can be no doubt that Sir Samuel Hoare baa showed you and the Cabinet 
my letter to him of 11th March on the question of tbe representation of the 'Depres- 
sed Classes'. That letter should be treated as part of this letter, and be read toge- 
ther with this. 

“I have read the British Government’s decision on the representation of the 
minorities and have slept over it. In pursuance of my letter to 8ir Samuel Horn 
and my declaration at the meeting of the Minorities Committee of the Round Table 
Conference on the 13th November 19:11, at St. James’ Palace, 1 have to reals! yonr 
decision with my life. The only way I can do so is by declaring a perpetual fast 
unto death from food ol any kind save water with or without salt and soda. This 
fast wdl cense if. during ita progress, the British Government, of its own motion or 
under the pressure of public opinion, revise their decision and withdraw their 
scheme of communal electorates for the Depressed Classes, whose representatives 
should be elected by general electorates under common franchise— no matter how 
wide it is. 

"The proposed fast will come into operation in tbe ordinary course from the noon 
of 20th September next, uuluas the said decision is meanwhile revised In the manner 
suggested above. 


‘i am asking tbe author ities here to cable the text of this letter to yon, ao as 
to give you ample notice. But, in any case, I am leaving sufficient time for this 
letter to reach yon in time by tbe slowest route. 

"i also ask that this letter and my letter to Sir Samuel Hoare, already referred 
to, be published at the earliest possible moment. Oo my part, I have scrupulously 
observed the rule of the Jail, and have communicated my desire or the contents of 
the two letters to no one save my two companions Sardar Vallabhbhal Patel and 
Bit. Mahadev Desai. Bat 1 want, if yon make it possible, public opinion to * hi 
affected by any letters. Hence, my request for their early publication 
“1 regret the decision that 2 have taken. Bat as s 
myself to be. I have no other oonne left open to me. 
to Sir Samuel Hoare, even i! His Majesty’s Govern m 
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Older to me themed vet embarrassment, my fast will have to continue. For, I 
eaooot now hope to resist the decision by any other means. And I have no desire 
whatsoever to compass my release by any means other than honourable. 

“It may be that my judgment is warped, and that I am wholly in error in 
lepidiog separate electorates lor the 'Depressed Classes’ as harmful to them or 
fljaduism. If so, I am uot likely to be in the right with reference to other parts 
of my philosophy of life. In that ca<te, my death by fasting wilt be at ooce a 
penance for my error, and a lifting of a weight from off those numberless men and 
woman who have a childlike faith in my wisdom. Whereas if my judgment is right, 
as 1 have little doubt it is, the contemplated step is but a due fulfilment of the 
scheme of life which I have tried for more than a quarter of a i century apparently 
not without considerable success. 


The Premier’s Reply 

Letter from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald , 10, Owning Street , dated September, 8th . 
1982 

“I have received your letter with much surprise, and let me add with very sin* 
cere re g ret. Moreover, I cannot help thinking that you have written it under a 
misunderstanding as to what the decision of His Majesty’s Government as regards 
the Depressed Glasses really implies. 

“We have always* understood that you were irrevocably opposed to permanent 
segregation of the Depressed Classes from the Hindu community. You made your 
position very clear on the Minorities Committee of the Round Table Conference, and 
you expressed it again in the letter you wrote to Sir Samuel Hoare on the 1 1th 
March. We also Mew that your view was shared by a great body of Hindu 

r ikn, and therefore took it into most careful account when we were considering 
aosetion of the representation of the Depressed Classes. 

“Whilst in' 'view of the numerous appeals we have received from the Depressed 
Glasses organisations and the generally admitted social disabilities under which they 
labour, and which you hfcve recognised, we felt it our duty to safeguard what we 
believed to be the right of the Depressed Classes to a fair proportion of representa- 
tion in the legialatures, we were equally careful to do nothinc that would split off 
their community from the Hindu world. You yourself stated in your fetter of 
Mmreh 11th. that you were not against their representation in the legislatures. Under 
the Government’s scheme, the Depressed Classes will remain part of the Hindu com- 
munity and will vote with the Hindu electorate on an equal fooling, but for the 
first twenty yean, while still remaining electorally part of the Hindu community, 
they will receive, through a limited number of special constituencies, the means of 
stfegnarding their rights and interests that we are convinced is necessary under the 
present conditions. Where these constituencies are ere ted, the members of the 
Depressed Classes will not be deprived of their votes in the general Hiudu constitu- 
encies, so that their membership of the Hindu community should remain unimpaired. 
We deoided against the creation of what you described as communal electorate for 
the Depressed Classes voter* in the general or Hiudu constituencies, so that the 
higher caste candidates should hare to solicit their votes of higher castes at the 
tlcetion. Thus, in every way. was the unity of Hindu society preserved. 

“We felt, however, that auriug the early period of Kespousiule Government, when 
power in the Provinces would pass to whoever possessed a majority in the Legisla- 
lures, it was essential that the Depressed Classes whom you have yourself described 
in your letter to Sir Samuel Hoare as having been consigned by Caste-Hindus 
to calculated degradation for centuries, should return a certain number of members 
of their own choosing to the legislatures of aeveo of the uiue Provinces to voice 
their grievances and their ideals and preveut decisions going against tnem without 
the legislature sod Government listening to their case— in a word to place them in 
n position to speak for themselves, which every fair-minded person must agree to 
be necsssnry. Wo did not eonsider the method of electing special representatives 
by reservation of seats iii the existing conditions under any system of franchise 
which is practicable, of members who could genuinely represent them and be res- 
nootibW for them, beoause in practically all cases such members would be .elected by 
* * of the Higher Caste Hindus 


- ■uferity consisting 

rChs special advantage initially given under our neheme to the Depresael Classes, 
by moans of a limited number of special constituencies in addition to their normal 
ebeioxil rights la tbs gensrni Hiudu constituencies' is wholly different in eonoep- 
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tiM and effect from the method of representation adopted for a minority inch a*, 
Modems, by meant of separate communal electorate. For example, a Moslem can 
not tote or be a candidate in a general constituency, whereat any electorally quali- 
fied member of the Depressed Classes can Tore in and stand for general constituency. 
The number of territorial seats allotted to Moslems it naturally conditioned by the 
fact that it is impossible for them to gain any further territorial seats, and in most 
provinces they enjoy weightage in excess of their population ratio. The number of 
•pedal scats to be filled from special Depressed Class constituencies will be seen to 
he email, and has been fixed, not to provide a quota numerically appropriate for 
the total representation of the whole of the Depressed Class population, but solely 
to eeenre a minimum number of spokesmen for the Depressed Classes in the legisla- 
ture who are chosen exclusively by Depressed Classes. The proportion of their 
•pedal seats is e\ cry where much below the population percentage of the Depreseed 
Classes. 

“As I understand your attitude, you propose to adopt the extreme eourse of 
starting yourself to death, not in order to Bccurc that the Depressed Classes should 
have joint electorates with other Hindus, because that is already provided, nor to 
maintain the unity of the Hindus, which is also provided, but solely to prevent the 
Depressed Classes, who admittedly suffer from terrible disabilities to-day. from being 
able to secure a limited number of represent at ives of their own choosing to speak 
on their behalf in the legislatures, which will have a dominating influence over their 
future. In ihe light of these very fair and cautious proposals, [ am quite unable 
to understand the reason of the decision you have taken and can only think that you 
have rondo it under a misapprehension of the actual. 

“In response to a very general request from Indians after they had failed to 
produce a settlement themselves, the Government, much against its will, undertook 
to give a decision on the Minorities question. They have now given it, and they 
cannot be expected to alter it except on the conditions they have stated. I am 
afraid, therefore, that my answer to you must be that the Government's decision 
stands, and that only an agreement of the communities themselves can substitute 
other electoral arrangements for those that the Government have devised, in a sincere 
endeavour to weigh conflicting claims on their just merits. 

M Yoa ask that these correspondence, including your letter to Sir Samuel Hoare 
of March 11th., should be published. As it would seem to me unfair if your present 
internment were to deprive you of the opportunity of explaining *o the public the 
reason why you intend to fast, I readily accede to the request if, on reconsideration, 
you repeat it. Let me, however, once again urge you to consider the actual details 
of the Government's derision, and ask yourself seriously the question whether it 
really justifies you in taking the action you contemplate.” 

Gandhiji’s Final Latter to MacDonald 

Letter from Mahatma, Gandhi , dated the Yeravada Central Prison, 9th . September, 
to Mr. Ramsay MacDanald: — 

“1 have to thank you for your frank and full letter telegraphed sad received tbit 
day. I am sorry, however, that you put upon the contemplated step an interpreta- 
tion that never crossed my mind. I nave claimed to speak on behalf of the very 
elasa, to sacrifice whose interests you impute t> me n tied re to fast myself to death. 
I had hoped that the extreme step itself would effectively prevent any such selfish 
interpretation. Without urging, I affirm, that, for me. tni* matter is one of pun 
religion. The mere fact of the 'Depressed Classes having double votes does not 
protect them or the Hindu society in general from being disrupted. In the estab- 
lishment of separate electorate at all for the Depressed iClasses, I sense the injection 
of a poison that is calculated to destroy Hinduism, and do no good whatever to the 
Depressed Classes. 

“You will please permit me to say, no matter how sympathetic you may b% yon 
cannot come to a correct decision on a matter of such vital and religious imports noe 
to the parties concerned. I should not be against even over-representation of the 
Depressed , Classes. What I am against is their statutory separation, even In n limi- 
ted form, from the Hiudu fold so long as they choose to belong to it. 

“Do yon realise that, if your decision stands and the constitution cornea Into 
being, yon arrest the marvellous growth of the worn of the Hindu reformers who 
have dedicated themselves to the uplift of their suppressed brethren in every walk of 
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Mhf I hive therefore been compelled reluctantly to adhere to the decision conveyed 

to m, 

■'As yonr letter may give rise to a misunderstanding I wish to state that the 
fact of my haviog isolated for special treatment the Depressed Classes question 
from other parts of yonr decision, does not in any way mean that I approve of or 
am reconciled to other parts of the decision. In my opinion, many other parts ate 
open to a very grave objection. Only, I do not consider them to be any warrant 
for calling from me such self-immolation as my conscience has prompted me to ia 
the matter of the Depressed Classes." 

Stir in the Country — Government Bewildered 

As is evident from the correspondence mentioned above, Mahatma Gandhi decided to 
fast himself to death unless the provision in the decision of the British Government, 
that the special acata, assigned to the Depressed Classes will be filled by election 
from special constituencies in which only mcmt>ers of the Depressed Classes clecto- 
rally qualified will be entitled to vote, was withdrawn by. the British Government and 
was replaced by one providing that representatives of the Depressed Classes would be 
elected by the general electorate under a common franchise. 

This createo an unprecedented stir from one end of the country to another. Ihc 
leaders of different political denominations were stunned by the news. • There was a 
strong opinion in the country for his immediate release and this was voiced in a 
resolution moved by the members of the Indian Legislative Assembly. In pursuance 
of this, a statement was made by the Home Member in the Assembly on the ISth. 
September 1932. The Home Member said i “Mr. Gandhi has made it clear by bis 
correspondence with the Prime Minister that he is proposing to starve himself to 
death not as a protest against his detention nor with the object of securing his 
release but on a point or principle which is not related to the civil disobedience 
movement. It has been decided that as soon as Mr. Gandhi actually begins his 
fast he ehould be removed from jail to a suitable place or private residence and the 
only restriction that will be imposed upon him there, as at present contemplated, is 
that he should be served with an order directing him to remain there. We hope it 
will prove unnecessary to impose any further restrictions on Mr. Gandhi, but this 
ia a matter that will depend primarily on whether the liberty accorded to him is 
loaod to lend itself to the promotion of the civil disobedience movement or any 
similar agitation directed against the Government or to affect the maintenance of 
law and order.’* 

Mahatmaji however wrote to the authorities refusing conditional release. Follow- 
ing this, another statement was made by the Government bothfin the Assembly and 
ftp the Bombay Council. The statement runs ns ifollows “The Government while 
teplyiog to Mr. Gandhi’s decision have no wish to force upon him an arrangement 
distasteful to. him. He will, therefore, in accordance with hta Request, be allowed to 
remaiu undisturbed in the Ycrvadn Jail. At the same time Government are most 
anxious that this change of plan should not affect opportunities for the discussion 
of the depressed class problem, which, they had contemplated, should be available 
for him. They have therefore decided that, unless subsequent developments render 
any change necessary, he should receive in the jail all reasonable facilities, such as 
private interviews with such persons or deputations as he may wish to sec and that 
there should be no restriction on his correspondence.” 


MAHATMA BEGINS HIS FAST 

Tuesday, September 20, 1932 will be rc.r.cmbcred as a National Day. The fateful 
fost began on that day in the Yervads Jail, Poona and a whole nation with an anxious 
heart offered ita .prayers to God Almighty to preserve the Mahatma for the sake of 
the Motherland whose eldest son and first servant he has made himself. 

The fast began at 12 noon with’ a Hindi prayer song composed by Miss Tyabji, 
Af ti ght— ■ of Mr. Abba Tyabji, beginning with the lines 'O traveller, get up, leave 
your bed, because it ia daybreak.” Sardar Vallabhbhai and Mr. Mahadeo Desai were 
present at the time the fast began and both joined him in the fast for two days. 

Gandhi's last meal was taken at 11-30. consisting of hot water, soda, 
hooey and two sweet lime fruits. In the course of an interview, Mahatma Gandhi 
•timed the ethical and spiritual! aspect of fasting, referred to the example of Christ 
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aad Mahomed, and mid he wm entering it— on a much humbler and lover ecale— to 
that u eoitld mease in ( i In ia le with God.' 

After a very cordial greeting to pren representatives, he almost immediately plun- 
ged info the question uppermost in bis mind with his accustomed directness. After 
preliminary questions about details of his regime during the period of hia fast, ho 
was asked to giro hia views on Dr. Ambrdkar’s demand that he should state bis 
position in detail and lay his cards on the table. 

My card have aim ays been on the table,’ raid Mahatma Gandhi, and continued, 
*so far as the present instance is concerned, 1 could say nothing whatever from 
behind the prison bars. Now tint I have got an opportunity which was 
given me only a few hours ago I have answmd the first call from the press.. Had 
the statement I sent to Government on the 15th been immediately issued to the press, 
that statement would have explained my decision. Briefly put, it is this that my 
fast is only against separate electorates, and not against a statutory reservation of 
scats. To say that I damage the cause by my uncompromising opposition to statu- 
tory reservation of scats for the suppressed class s in only pnruy true. Opposed I 
certainly was to statutory reservation— as J sm not— but there never was put before 
me a scheme of statutory reservation for acceptance or rejection. Therefore, there 
was no question of my having to decide upon that point. When I developed my 
own idea about statutory reservation, ] certainly expressed my emphatic disapproval 
and in my humble opinion statutory reservation instead of doing service to the 


evolution. The statutory reservation is like a support and the man "who* relies upon 
support to that extent weakens himself. 

‘If people will not laugh at me, 1 would gently put in the claim which I have 
always asserted, namely, that I am touchable by choice, and I hove endeavoured in 
my own fashion to qualify myself to represent not the upper ten even amongst the 
untouchables— because be it said to our shame there are castes and classes even 


among the untouchables. My ambition, therefore, has been to represent and identify 
myself so far as possible with the lowest strata among the untouchables, namely, 
the invisibles and unappreachnblcs whom 1 always have before my mind’s eye wher- 
ever I go, for I have drnuk deep of this poison cup. I met them in Malabar, 1 met 
some of them in Orissa, and I am convinced if they are ever to ris& it will not be 
by reservation of seats, it will be by strcBuous work done by Hindu reformers in 
their midst, and it is because 1 fed that this separation would have killed all pros- 
pect of reform that my whole soul rebelled against it. 

‘Let me make it plain that the withdrawal of separate electorate will satisfy the 
letter of my vow : it will never satisfy the spirit behind it, and in my capacity of a 
self-chosen untouchable 1 am uot going to rest content with a patched -up pact bet- 
ween the touchables and the untouchables. What 1 want, what 1 am living for and 
what 1 should delight and dying for is the eradication of untouebability root and 
branch. I want, therefore, & living pact whose life-giving effect should no felt not 
in the distant to-morrow but to-day, and therefore, that pact should be seated by 
an all-India demo nstrat ion of the touchables meeting together not by way of a thea- 
trical show but iu real brotherly embrace and it is in order to achieve this dream 
of my life for the pust 50 years that 1 have entered the fiery gate. The British 
Government's decision was ibe last straw, a decisive symptom. Therefore with the 
unerring eye of a physician, that I claim to be in such matters, I detected the 
symlom and, thefcforc, for me the abolition of the separate electorate wonld be but 
the beginning of the end and I warn all those leaders who are assembled by and 
others against coming to any hasty decision. My life, 1 count of no consequence. 
Hundreds Lot such lives given for the noble cause would, in my opinion, be a poor 
penance done by the Hindus for the atrocious wrong heaped on the helpless men 
and women of their own fsith. I, therefore, would urge them not swerve an inch 
from the path of the strictest justice. My fast I want to throw in the scales of 
justice and it wakts up caste Hindus from their (slumber?), This bss no connec- 
tion with polities in any shape or form— not that it will have no political results, 
but the fundamental thing is the religious nnd moral aspect. I take religion 
here in the broadest sense of the term, because in attacking untouchabmty 
I believe 1 have gone to the very root of the matter and, therefore, ft 
is an issue of transcendental value 1 far surpassing Swaraj in terms of a 


if it was not backed by a moral basis in the shape of the present hope engendered 
in the breasts of the down-trodden millions that toe deadweight was going to ba 
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lifted off their shoulders, aod it ii only because the English officials can not possibly 
no thia living aide of the picture, that in ignorance and self-satisfaction they dan 
ah aa Judges upon queationa that affect the fundamental being of millions of people*, 
aud here i mean both caste Hindus and untouchables, that is, the suppresson and 
the suppressed, and it was in order to woke up even officialdom from its gross 
ignorance, if I may make use of this expression without being guilty of giving off* 
once, that I felt impelled by the voice from within to offer resistance with the whole 
of my bang.' 

Mahatma Gandhi deprecated sympathetic fasts by others. 'Because this is a last 
I have undertaken, as I firmly believe, at God s call. Therefore, unless there is a 
similar definite call from withio for the person he has no business to fssL To last 
one day for the Sake of purification or demonstration of one'# identification with the 
cuun is any day a good thing and perfectly defensible, but I have received several 
telegrams from people telling me that they propose to fast till this decision of Hit 
Majesty’s Government is revoked. I am sure if anybody fasts like that be would be 
setting a bad example and it would do no good either to himself or anybody else 
and it is very likely to do such person spiritual harm.' 

*My fast 1 want to throw in the scales of justice, and if it wakea up caste 
Hindus from their slumber and if they are roused to a sense of their duty it will 
hate served its purpose, whereas if oyt of blind affection for me they would some- 
how or other come to a rough and ready agreement so as to secure the abrogation 
of separate electorate and then go off to sleep, they will commit a grievous blunder. 
They will have made my life a misery, for while the abrogation of separate electo- 
rate would result in the breaking of the fast I would be in living death. If the 
vital paet where/or I am striving is not arrived at, it will simply mean that as soon 
as i call off the fast 1 would have to give notice of anotber in order to achieve 
the spirit of the vow to the fattest extent, it may seem childish to an onlooker, 
not so to me. II I bad anything more t o give I would throw that alto in for re- 
moving this corse, but I have nothing more than my life. 1 believe if untouchabi- 
lity is really rooted out from Hinduism it will not only purge Hinduism of a terri- 
ble blot but its repercussions would be worldwide. My fight.against the impure iu 
humanity and, therefore, when 1 penned my letter to Sir Samuel Hoare, I did so in 
full faith that the very best in the human family will come to my assistance. If I 
have embarked on this thing, with a heart, ns for n a it is possible for a human 
being to achieve, free of impurity, free of all malice and all anger. You 
will, therefore, see that this fast is based on faith, first of all in the cause, faith 
in Hindu humanity, faith in human nature itself and faith even in the official 
world.’ 


Mahatma's Statement to Bombay Government 

The following is the statement that Mahatma Gandhi had sent to the Bombay 
Government on the 15th. September ou his decision to fast 

“The hist which J am approaching was resolved upon in the name of God for 
His Work and, as I believe, in all humanity, at His call. Friends have urged me 
to postpone the date for the sake of giving the public a chance to organise itself: 
I am sorry it is not open to me to change even the hour except for the reason 
stated in my letter to the Prime Minister. The impending fast is against those 
who have faith in me, whether Indians or foreigners, and for those who have it not. 
Therefore it is not against the English official world, but it is against those English- 
men and women, who in spite of the contrary teaching of the official world, believe 
in me and the justice of the cause I represent. Nor is it agaiuet those of my 
countrymen who have no faith in me whether they be Hindus or others, but it is 
against those countless Indians (no matter to what persuasion they belong) who 
believe that I represent a just cause. Above all, it is intended to sting the Hindu 
conscience into right religious action. The contemplated fast is no appeal to mere 
amotion. By last I want to throw the whole of my weight ( such as it is ) . in the 
scales of Justice, pure and simple. Therefore, there net a be no undue haste in 
feverish anxiety to save my lire. I implicitly believe in the truth of the aayiog 
that not a blade of grass moves but by His will. He will save it if He needs it for 
further service in this body. None can save it against His will. Humanly speaking, 
I believe it will stand the strain lor some time. 

''Separate electorate is merely the last straw. No patched -up agreement between 
the *•** Hindu leaden and rival ‘deoresaed’ class leaders will answer the purpose. 
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The agreement to be valid has to be real. If Hindu mass-mind is not yet pre- 
pared to banish unftouchability, root and branch, it must sacrifice me without the 
slightest hesitation. There should be no coercion of those who are opposed to joint 
electorate. I have no difficulty in understanding their bitter opposition. The; have 
every right to distrust me. Do I not belong to that Hindu section, miscalled supe- 
rior class or caste Hindus, who have remained nevertheless in the fold ? But whilst 
I can justify this opposition, I believe that they are in error. They will, if they can, 
separate the ‘depreaiwd* class#* entirely from the Hindu society ana from them into 
a separate class—* standing and living repioacb to Hinduism. I should not mind 
if thereby their interest could be really served. But an intimate acquaintance with 
every shade of uotouchability convinced me that their lives, such as they are so 
intimately mixed with those of the caste Hindus in whose midst and for whom they 
live, that it is impossible to separate them. They are part of an individual family. 
Their revolt against Hindus with whom they live and their aposiacy from Hinduism, 
I should understand, but this, so far as I can see, they will not do. There is a 
subtle something— quite indefinable— in Hinduism which keeps them in it even in 
spite of themselves. And this fact makes it imperative for a man like mo with a 
living experience of it to resist the contemplated separation even though the effort 
should cost my life itself. 

‘The implications of this resistance are tremendous. No compromise which doss 
not ensure the fullest freedom for the depresstd classes inside the Hindu fold can 
be an adequate substitute for the contemplated separation. Any betrayal of trust 
can merely postpone the day of immolation for me and henceforth for those who 
think with me. The problem before responsible Hindus is *to consider whether in 
the event of social, civic or political persecution of the depressed classes they are 
prepared to face aatyagraha in the shape of perpetual fast not of one reformer like 
me but an increasing ‘.army of reformers who I believe to exist to-day in India and 
who will count their lives of no cost to achieve the liberation of these classes and 
there through Hinduism of an age long superstition. Let fellow, reformers who have 
worked with me also appreciate the implications of the fast. It is either a hallucina- 
tion of mine or an illumination — if it is the former I must bo allowed to do my 
penance in peace. It will be lifting of a dead weight on Hinduism if it is illumina- 
tion. May my agony purify Hinduism and even melt the hearts of those who are 
at present disposed to disturb no . . . 

‘Since there appears to be a misunderstanding as to tne application ot my last, l 
may repeat that it is aimed at statutory separate electorate in anv shape or form, for 
the depressed classes. Immediately thnt threat is removed once for all my fast will 
end. I hold strong views abont reservation of seats, as also about the most proper 
method of dealing with the whole question. But I consider myself uufit as a prison- 
er to set forth roy proposals. I should, however, abide by any agreement on tne 
basis of joint electorates that may be arrived at between responsible leaders of caste 
Hindus and the depressed classes oud which has been accepted by man* meetings of 
all Hindus. One thing I must make clear. A satisfactory ending of the depressed clas- 
ses question, if it is to come, should in no way (be construed/),, that 1 would De 
committed to the acceptance of His Majesty’s Government’s decision on other parts 
of the communal question. I am personally opposed to many parts of it which to 
my mind make the working of any free democratic constitution well nigh impos- 
sible. Nor would a satisfactory solution of this question Jn any way bind me to 
accept the constitution thAt may be framed. These are political questions for the 
National Congress to consider and determine. They arc utterly outside roy province 
in my individual capacity.^ Nor may I as a prisoner air my individual views on 
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these questions. My fast has a narrow application. f 

‘The depressed classes’ question being predominantly a religious matter, I 
it as specially my own by reason of the lifelong concentration on it. It is a 
personal trust which I may not shirk. Fasting for light and penance J* • 
institution, I have observed it, in Christianity and! slam. Hinduism is rm ete with 
instances of fasting for purification and penance. But it is a privilege : it is slso a 
duty. Moreover to the best of my light I have reduced it to a science. As an ex- 
ptrt, therefore, 1 would warn friend* and sympathiser* againat copying blindly or 
out of falie or byaterical sympathy. Let all anch qualify thcmaelwsjwhardwork 
and selfless service of the untouchables and the? would have independent light, if 
their time for fasting has come. Lastly, io so »r at I know myself, this fast is 
being undertaken with the purest of motlroa and without malice or *"*" !*" 
any single soul. For me it is an expression of, and the last seal on, non-vk 
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Significance of the Fait— Tagore’s Interpretation 

The following is an antborised translation of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s speech 
delivered before the students and staff* of the Viawa-Bharati University at Bbantini- 
ketan on the 20th. Sept em ber 1932:— 

“A shadow is darkening to-day over India like a shadow east by an eclipsed son. 
The people of a wholo country is suffering from a. poignant pain of anxiety, the 
universality of which carries in it a great dignity of consolation. Mahatraji who 
through his life of dedication has made India his own iu truth has commenced his 
vow of extreme self-sacrifice. 

“Each country has its own inner geography where her spirit dwells and whero 
physical force can never conquer even nn inch of ground. Those rulers who come 
from outside remain outside the gate and directly they are called away from the 
cloud-topping tower of their foreign possessions the stupendous fabric of unreality 
vanishes in the void. But the great soul who achieves victory through the power 
af truth continues bis dominion even when he is physically no longer present. And 
wo all know such achievement belongs to Mahatma]!. And the fact that he staked 
his life for a further and final realisation of bis hope fills us with awe and makes 
us think. 

‘At this svlemn moment we have a cause for fear. It is our unfortunate habit 
to reduce the troth that belongs to the inner spirit into signs and observances that 
arc external and after a cheap welcome to bid it adieu. Our leaders have requested 
us to observe fasting for this day, and there is no harm in it. But there ib the 
risk of some unthinking people putting it in the same category with the fasting 
that Mahatinaji has begun to observe. Nothing can be more disastrous for us than 
the utter lessening of the value of a heroic expression of truth by paying it the 
homage of a mere ceremonial expression of feeling by a people emotionally inclined. 

’The penance which Mahatinaji has taken upon himself is not a ritual but a 
message to all India and to the world. If we must make that message our own 
we should accept it in the right manner through a proper process of realisation. 
The gift of sacrifice bns to be received in a spirit of sacrifice. 

‘Let us try to understand the meaning of his message. From the beginning of 
human history there has continued the cleavage between classes, some favoured by 
circumstances exploiting the weakness of others and building the stronghold of their 
own pride of superiority upon the humiliation of a large section of the community. 
Thoagh this practice has been prevalent for long, yet we must assert that it is 
against the true spirit of them. No civilised society can thrive upon victims whoso 
humiliation has been permanently multiplied, whose minds have been compelled to 
dwell in the dark. Those whom we keep down, inevitably drag ns down and obstruct 
our movement in the path of progress ; the indignity with which we burden them 
crows into nn intolerable bunion to the whole country ; wc insult our own humanity 
by insulting Mail where he is helpless or where he iB not of our own kin 

The concrete fact of inequities between individuals and races caunot be ignored 
but to accept it as absolute and utilize it to deprive men of their human rights and 
comradeship is a social crime that multiplies fast in its heinousness. We who ima- 
gine ourselves superior to those whom we have tied down to their abasement are 

E nnis bed by enfeebling them and losing them from us. The weakness engendered 
y such alienation has been one of the principal causes of defeat in all our 
historical conflicts. Where numerous divisions have been made among the people 
by dark gaps of dishonour, balance is upset, social structure is ever in danger 
of toppling over. Tho signs of such trials are not lacking in the western 
continents where the chasm between wealth and waut is widening and is darkly 
nourishing earthquakes in its depth. The moral channels of communication 
should never be obstructed if man must he saved from degeneracy or destruction. 

‘Mahatmaji has repeatedly pointed out the danger of those divisions in our coun- 
try that are permanent insults to humanity/ but our attention has not been drawn to 
the importance of its rectification with the same force as it has been to the impor- 
tance of the khaddar. The social inequities upon which all our enemies find their 
principal support have our time-honoured lojaity making it difficult for us to uproot 
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them. Animt that deep-tetted moral weakoms lo our aoelety, Mahatmaji haa pro- 
nounced his ultimatum and though it may bo our misfortune to lose aim in the 
battlefield, the fight will be passed to every one of us to be carried on to the final 
end. It is the gift of the fight which he is going to offer to us and if we do not 
know how to accept it humbly and yet with proud determination, if we cheaply 
dismiss it with some ceremonials to which we are accustomed and allow the noble 
life to be wasted with its great meaning missed, then our people will passively roll 
down the elope of d^mdation to the blankness of utter futility. 

'It is not possible for us to realise what effect Mahatmsji's action will have upon 
the people who govern us, and to-day it is not the day for us to discuss its political 
aspects. Only one thing we must make clear to those who seem to have our destiny 
in their hands. We have observed that the English people are pusxled at the step 
that Mahatmaji has been compelled to take. They confess that they fail to under- 
stand it. I believe that the reason of their failure is mainly owing to the faet that 
the language of Mahatmaji is fundamentally different from their own. His method 
of protest is not in accord with the method which they usually follow in cases of 

S rave political crisis. 1 ask them to remember the terrible day of atrooitios when a 
ismemberment was being forced between Ireluud and the rest of Great Britain* 
Those Englishmen who imagined it to be disastrous to the integrity of their Empire 
did not scruple to kill and be killed, even to tear into shifeds the ueoency of civilised 
codes .of honour. The West is accustomed to such violent outbursts in times of 
desperation and therefore Buch a procedure did not seem strange to them though to 
some of them it must have appeared wrong. The dismemberment of a large portion 
of Hindu society is certainly fatal to its wholeness and when all our appeals are 
stubbornly dismissed, the reason should not be incomprehensible to other people as 
to why Mahatmaji is voicing the extreme form of protest on behalf of India. Tt 
asks them to imagine what would have happened when the Homan Catholic com- 
munity «of England suffered from a forcible deprivation of its common rights, if 
some foreign power would -come and with efficient benevolence alienate them from 
the rest of the nation. Very likely the people would resort to the method of protest 
which they consider as honourable in its red fury of violence. In our catc ; Che 
feeling may be similar though Mahatmaji has made use of its expression which is 
his own. The message of oon- violence so often expressed by him in words and in 
deeds finds to-day its final exposition » a great langurgc which should be easiest to 
understand. 

Pf. Malawiya’i Clarion Call 

Following the release of the correspondence, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya appealed 
on the 13th. September 1932 to the leaders- of the Depressed Classes and to all other 
Hindu leaders to meet and discuss matters with the determination to come to an agree- 
ment. In course of the appeal he said “Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has coldly said that 
the decision of the British Government stands but he added that an agreement of the 
communities themselves cun substitute other electoral arrangements Tor those the 
Government has devised. There is no Hindu who has done more both by preoept 
arid example for the uplift of the depressed classes than Mahatma Gandhi. He has 
frequently stated that he regards special electorate for depressed classes as harmful 
to them us to Hinduism. He has given conclusive proof of bis conviction by his 
resolution to give up life as a last pretest against the segregation of the depressed 
classes and widening the gulf between them and the rest of the Hindu community 
which Mahatma Gandhi and other Hindu reformers have been doing their very best to 
bridge. The British Government may not be perturbed by the thought that the life of 
the most honoured Indian would be sacrificed at the niter of their decision. But no 
Indian can bear the thought of such a loss to the Motherland and mankind. It Is 
a matter of pain that wc were not able to come to an agreement among ountelvcs 
regarding the representation of the depressed classes as also generally of the Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs in the legislatures of the future. But it wilt be a national disas- 
ter and an iudelible shame if tbe leaders of the depressed classes and the rest of the 
Hindu community fail even in the face of loss which stares us to arrive at an 
agreement on this question. Despite our failure in the past J honestly believe 
that there is euougn of patriotism sod true devotion to religion among ue to help 
us to arrive at an agreement which will satisfy the reasonable desire of the leaders 
of the depressed classes to take their proper share in the public life of the Mothor- 
land without segregating them from tbe rest of the community in which they are born 
sud to which they adhere in cpifee of the disadvantages to which they have been exposed* 


The Leaders’ Conference 


Behind closed doors, in the boardroom of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay 
Hindu leaders from ail over India met under the presidentship of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. on the 19th. Iiptoisbei 1 1932, to seek a solution of the impasse 
presented by Mahatma Gandhi’s decision to fast. The Conference was a representa- 
tive one, as all schools of thought from almost all the Provinces were represented. 
In the words of one of the prominent leaders attending the Conference, it was a 
meeting “in a spirit of accommodation and optimism.” Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had a 
long talk with Mr. M. R. Jayakar and Pandit Malaviya before the Conference commen- 
ced. Prominent among those who were present at the Conference were Pandit Malaviya, 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Babu Rajendra Prasad, Mr. M. C. Raja. Dr. B. S. Moonje, 
fhr Chimanlal Setalvad, Mr. M. R. Baloo, Mr. T. Prakasam, Dr. Ambedkar, Dr. 
Bolonky, Mr. G. K. Natarajan, Mr. M. S. Ancy, Mr. G. K. Devadhar, Mr. A. V. 
Thakkar, Sir Govind Madgavkar, Dr. Choithram, Mr. Gidwani, Swami Satyaminda. 
Mr. D. P. Khaitan, Mrs. Hansa Mehta, Mrs. Annsuya Bai Gokhale. Mr. W&lchaod 
Hiracband. Mr. P. J. Deorukhar. Mr. Raja Rao, Mrs. Kamala Nehru and Pandit 
Hrydyanath Kunaru. Over 100 delegates from all parts of the country, representing 
both Caste- Hindus and Depressed Classes, were present. PanH^ Malaviya was 
voted to the chair. 

Telegrams from various individuals and associations wishing success to the Con- 
ference were read by Dr. Choithram. 

Pt. Malaviya then explained the purpose of the Conference, emphasising the gra- 
vity of the situation and the absolute necessity of a speedy settlement. 

A general discussion followed wherein several persons including Dr. Ambedkar, 
Dr. Moonje, Mr. Rajagopalachari and some Depressed Class representatives took 
part. The unanimous feeling was that Mahatma Gandhi’s life must be saved. 

Dr. Ambedkar pressed that Mahatma Gandhi’s proposals must be obtained first 
before he and his friends could discuss the matter. 

Mr. Rajah asked the Caste -Hindu leaders, particularly Pt. Malaviya, to give 
eurance that they would strive their utmost to remove the various disa- 


bilities imposed upon the Depressed Classes, particularly those regarding public 
temples, roads, wells and schools, and suggested that a resolution to that effect be 
adopte d by the Conference. 

Pt Malaviya* in endorsing the idea whole-heartedly, said that he himself had been 
actively propagating for years the removal of each restrictions, and announced, 
amidst applause^ that almost all the important temples in Allahabad, including the 
humble one in nis own house, had been thrown open to “untouchables.” 

It was decided to take up the resolution suggested by Mr. Rajah on the next day 
after which the Conference adjourned. 

2nd. Day— Bombay, 20th. September 1932 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Kelkar and four Hindu deputation ists 
were present at to-day r a meeting of the Conference. 

At the outset, the Deputationists were requested to state what happened 
at the interview with Mr. Gandhi and the views of Mr. Gandhi regarding the 
question. 

Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, on behalf of the deputation, stated that they had two 
hours’ interview with Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi was definitely opposed to separate 
electorates and did not approve of joint electorates with reservation of seats, bat 
however be left it to the Conference to draw up a formula regarding settlement and 
if the Conference was in favour of reservation of seats, he had no objection to accept 
them. In fact, he left it to the Conference now to draw up a pact or a formula 
and he would be bound by the same. 

Dr. Ambedkar observed that it was not possible for him to arrive at a quick 
decision on this important question, without consulting his other colleagues. He 
therefore suggested that the Conference should pass a resolution requesting Mr. 
Gandhi to postpone his fast by at least ten or twelve days, in order to enable the 
Conference to come to an agreed and unanimous decision. 
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Dm fowotallowtott however explained that it in iapoHibie Hoc Mr. Qewdhl 
to nepewa hie fait end that he waa poeitieehr beginning it feoea toto. It 
•odd therefore be merely a watte of time for the Ooohtewee to eonaat poelipeet 
bmhI of tho fast. 

The feeling m at this stage expressed that the Oonfereoee should com to a 
decwioo, as soon as possible, as any delay involved the question of the life and death 
of Mr. Gandhi. It was then suggested that a small committee should be appointed 
to go into the whole question thoroughly, and draw up a scheme whieh should bo 
placed before the Conference the next day. 

Dr. Aabadkar’e Proposals 

The following are the draft proposals submitted by Dr. Ambedkar to the Leaden* 
Conference on the 20th. September 1032 

Part I 

(1) The Depressed Classes shall have the following number of eeatt la tho 
Provincial Legislature* : 

Madras t 30 out of 215. Bombay : 10 oat of 200. Bengal : 50 out of t&Ol 
Punjab : 10 out of 125. United Provinces : 40 out of 228. Bihar and Omasa : 20 
out of 175. Central Provinces and Berar : 20 oat of 112. Assam i 11 out of 102. 

(2) The method of election to these seats shall be by joint electorates with 
reserved seats, provided that for the first teu years in 18 tingle constituencies In 
Madras, 10 tu Bombay, 10 in Central Provinces, 10 iu Bengal, 4 in Assam, 7 in 
Bihar and Orissa, 5 in the Punjab aud 12 iu U. P. (all in tingle constituencies) 
there shall be held before the general election a primary election of voter* of the 
Depressed Classes for electing two persons to constitute a panel, who, thereafter, 
shall contest on behalf of the Depressed Classes in the joint electorates. 

(3) After the first ten years tho system of primary election ehalt cease, and 
the seats continue to be filled by direct election in the system of joint electorates 
with reserved seats. 

(4) The right of the Depressed Classes to special representation through joint 
electorates and reserved seals shall continue for a farther period of 15 years. 
After that the matter will be settled on the basis of a referendum of the Depressed 
Classes. 

(5) The right of the Depressed Classes to special representation in both Houses 
of the Central Legislature shall be recognised on a population ratio on. the flama 
terms and in the same manner as provided in the case of Provinrial Legislature. 

(6) There shall be adult suffrage at least for the Depressed Classes. The franchise 
of the Depressed Classes shall be the same for the Provincial and Central 
Legislature. 

Part II 

1. The Depressed Classes shall be allowed representation in all P rovi nc ial 
Municipalities, Local .Boards, Village Unions, School Board*, and Panchayats and 
any other local bodies uow existing or to be constituted in future on a population 
basts. 

3. In all public services, central and local, the Depressed Claeses shall bo 
guaranteed appointments according to the population ratio as a minimum subject to 
such qualification as may be laid down for the same. ‘Provision Miall be made lor 
relaxing statutory rules that may be iu existence iu matters other than educational 
qualifications. 

3. Iu every province out of the educational grant a sum equal to the population 
ratio of the Depressed Classes shall be earmarked as a minimum for providing 
educational facilities for Depressed Classes. 

4. There shall be provision in the constitution for allowing the Depressed 
Classes the right to appeal to the Governor or the Viceroy for any neglect of their 
interest iu matters of education, recruitment to public services, sanitation, etc* on 
the same terms in the same manner as provided for in the constitution of Oanadn. 

3rd. Day—Ysrvada Jail, 21st. September 193? 

As a result of conversations held among the members of the Leaders’ Conference 
at Bombay on the 20th. September iu the evening, a delegation, consisting of Sir Ti 
Bahadnr Sapru, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Mr. C. Bajagopalachari, Mr. JEUjsndra Prasad 
32 
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iad Mr. O. D. Birla, proceeded to Poona for placing the new scheme before Mahatma 
Gaadhi for hia approval. The new scheme was based on joint electorates with 
adequate safeguards for the protection of the interests of the Depressed Classes. 

The deputation had a long interview with Mahatma Gandhi on the 2 1st September 
to the morning, when they explained to him the scheme. The interview proved 
hopeful, hot Mahatmaji '‘reserved his final opinion until he had consulted friends 
fe yfudif tg Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. M. C. Raja. 

The Conference which was to meet at Bombay to-day was adjourned till the 23rd. 
to enable the eon venations st Tervada to be concluded. 


4th. Day— Ysnrada Jail, 22nd. September 1932 

The Conference in Yervada jail began at 5-30 p.m. to-day and lasted for full two 
boors. Mr. Rajagopalachari, Sir T. B. Papru, Mr. Jayakor, Pandit MaUviya, Mr. 
Rajendra Prasad. Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. Shankar!*! Banker. Mr. Stvaraj, Dr. Solanki 
sou three from Dr. Ambedkar's group attended. The members had a heart to heart 
and satisfactory talk after which the conference adjouru ed. 

Leaders' Conference at Bombay— Emergent Meeting 

Aa emergent sitting of the Leaders' Conference was held in the hall of the Indian 
Merchants' Chamber, Bombay in the evening to consider whether any steps should be 
taken, in view of the delay on the negotiat ion* that were then going on in Poona and 
in view of the deterioration in Mahatma Gandhi’s health, as reported by Pandit 
Maiaviya in hia statement to the press. Sir Purushottaradss Thakurdas presided. 

After Iwo hours' discussion, the meeting resolved to depute Sir Chunilal Mehta 
to proceed to Poona, with a draft telegram proposed to be sent to the Premier, to 
be despatched to him in the form approved of by Pandit Maiaviya and other mem- 
bers of the Conference, who were then in Poona. 

5th. Day— Poona. 23rd. Svptembsr 1932 

After nine hoars' informal discussion to-day at Poona, the leaders of the Con- 
ference dramatically broke up and all the leaders jumped into waiting motor-cars and 
flashed off to Yervada jail. Pressmen who were waiting outside had hardly the time 
ko ascertain the reason for the sudden departure. Hurried enquiries 
dieted that two reasons contributed to the sudden termination* of the talks, namely, 
that a report was just then received from Yervada stating that Mahatma Gandhi 
was not keeping up his strength and that a feeling of nausea was stealing over 
Mm and hia voice waa weaker. It was also stated he had difficulty in keeping his 
eyes open and he had to stretch himself on his bed for a short while. The second 
and, according to eertain leaders, the more important reason for the hurried journey 
waa that a point of dispute had arisen between Dr. Ambedkar and his party on one 
aide and the other Hindu Leaders on the question nf referendum. Dr. Ambedkar in 
pnrsnaaoe of his. demands wanted that utter a fixed period a referendum of the 
depressed daises be taken in regard to the continuation of reservation of seats, 
white the Hindu leaders were understood to have elaimed that the reservation of seats 
should automatically cease after the fixed period. 

At the two parties could not agree on the point, they thought it best to refer 
the poiot in dispute to Mahatma Gandhi. Ten leaders including Sir Tej Bahadur 
Baprn, Pandit Maiaviya, Mr. Jayakar. Mr. Rajagopalachari, Dr. Ambedkar and 
Dr. Solanki had a brief interview with Mahatma Gandhi lasting for nearly 20 
xninutea. On coming out Dr. Sapru made the following statement to the press : "As 
we could not agree on one point we wanted to consult Mahatma Gandhi. We 
plaeed the point of dispute before him and be gave his opinion on the matter. We 
are going back to resume our discussions and nope to see Mahatma Gandhi to- 
morrow morning.' They declioed to throw any light on the nature of Mahatma 
Gandhra opinion given on the matter in dispute, but Dr. Ambedkar was 'heard to 
remark that it wasjn hia favour. Returning to Pandit Mateviya's residence the 
tenders continued the deliberations for nearly naif an hour more and then dispersed 
to meet again the nest morning. 


9th. Day— Poona, 24th. September 1932 

After two hours' conference this morning, only two minor points were left ovei 
for settlement The first related to the period which must intervene before a referee 
4 «m is taken, Dr. Ambedkar holding out for ten years. 
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Mr. Rajigopalarhftri proposed that it might be taken at the end of the fifth 
year. A tussle ensued, 'ihcre w as a difference of opinion among the Depressed 
Cuss mein bet's present. 

Dr. Ambedkar himself was prepared to accept Mr. Rajngopalachari’s proposal. 

were ins colleagues who were with him from the 22nd., but fresh arrivals on 
this morning look up an uncompromising attitude. For ono moment it looked 
as if negotiations would break at this stage. The situation w*»s saved by Mr. Raja* 
gopalachari suggesting that I)r. Ambedkar, Mr. Srinivasan and two Oaate- 
Hindus should refer the point to Mahatmaii for arbitration. Mr. Birla, Mr. 
Rajagopalacbari. Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Srinivasnn jumped into a car and rushed 
to Ycrvada. Mahatnmji made a fervent appeal to l)r. Ambedkar and Mr. 8rini* 
vasan to give him a chance to remove their disabilities by working for them. The 
referendum was a good idea, but he was strongly in favour of talcing it next year. 
When pressed to give his decision on the dispute, lie preferred the lesser evil. 

^ e ..^ >ur deputatiunists returned and Dr. Ambedkar and his friends discussed 
Gandhiji’s award. It was two o’clock in the afternoon by now. Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari suggested that there need bo no reference at nil to a referendum and the 
question of continuing the reservations may be determined by mutual agreement 
between the communities concerned in this settlement. 

Dr. Ambedkar went to his friends who were wailing for him in the next room 
and ascertained their opinion on Mr. ltnjagopulnchuri’s suggestion. A little 
persuasion from Dr. Ambedkar, and his friends agreed to it. The Conference 
apptauded the Depressed Class lender's decision mid accepted it. 

Mr. K’ijagopaiu<'hari left the meeting immediately nnd dashed in a car to 
Yeivad.i to inform Mahaimnji of the settlement on the referendum question. 
Gandhiji was pleased with the results of tuc Conference and scut a message of 
congratulation. 

By the time Mr. Rajagopalachari returned. Mr. Jaynkar, Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. 
Thakkar had sat together and settled within l. r » ‘minutes the only unfinished 
question of representation in the provincial legislatures. 

THE HISTORIC AGREEMENT SIGNED 

At .1 p.m., leaders of Caste Hindus and Depressed Classes signed the historic 
agm incut on the hexagonal tabic round which the members had deliberated. 

I audit Malaviya, as President and leader of the Custe Hindus, affixed his signa- 
t “? e . first * Dr Ambckar signed next. Then followed Sir Tej Bahadur, Mr. R. 
»„rimvasan. Mr. Jayakar and other members present. 

Sir Tej Bahadur then drafted a cable, embodying the Conference's decision and 
the Premier to withdraw separate electorates for the depressed classes. The 
Conference approved of ihc* text. Mr. Rajagopalachari left with the copy of the 
caole. lie motored to Mr. M. ('. Raja and his friends to obtain their signature, 
iho cable was finally nady at four o'clock and Pandit Govind Kant Malaviya, on 
behalf of his father, as President of the meeting and sender of the cable, fill'd it. 

Csoou after the agreement was signed by all the leaders present, Pandit Malaviya, 
1 resident of the Conference, l>r. Ambedkar, >hr Tej Bahadur Sapru and fcitr 
ChuuiUI Mehta directly drove to the Government House, and handed over the docu- 
ment personally and thence returned to Ycrvada, where all the other leaders had 
proceeded, meanwhile to finally inform Mahatma Gandhi that the agreement had been 
signed by all. .Mahatma Gandhi, although he was weak and his voice was feeble, was 
reported to have asked each one of the contending parties : “Arc you satisfied 
wuh the agreement” 7 And the respective parties were stated to have signified their 
satisfaction. 

Leaders’ Cable to the Premier 

The following is the text of the cable sent to the Premier by the Conference * 

“Pursuant to the wishes of the All-India I Conference, consisting of Caste Hindus 
apd Depressed Classes held iu Bombay, we have come to a mutual settlement regar- 
ding the representation of the Depressed Classes in the legislatures and are furnish- 
ipK a full copy to the Bombay Government lor transmission to the Government of 
India and yourself. 

. M Wo have seen Mahatma Gandhi in jail during the last four days. To-day if 
the fifth day of his fast. Ilia condition is stcsuily getting worse, and vitality ebbing. 
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Doctors advise us that the danger point may be reached in about forty- eight hours. 
We are most anxious to prevent the disaster not merely for his sake, but m nation- 
al interest, and we would urge upon you to withdraw your decision providing 
separate electorates for the Depressed Classes to enable him to break his fast. Delay 
would be dangerous to his life and affect the public mind greatly. 

“We briefly summarise the terms of the mutual settlement, rieats for represen- 
tatives of the Depressed Classes in the Provincial Legislatures have been specifically 
fixed regarding each province, —the total number of seats in all the provinces agreed 
upon being 148 out of the general electorates, in substitution of 71 given by your 
decision. In the Central Legislature, eighteen per cent of the scats in the general 
electorates in British India will be reserved for them. Election to all these reserved 
seats shall be by joint electorates, subject to the following procedure. 

All the members of the Depressed Classes registered in the general electorates 
roll will form an electoral college which wili elect a panel of four candidates for 
each reserved scat by the method of the single vote. The four persons getting the 
highest number of such votes in the primary election shall lie the can idates for 
election by the general electorate. Rcscvation of seats shall continue until deter- 
mined by mutual agreement between the communities concerned in the settlement. 
The system of the special method of primary election shall automatically cease on 
the expiry of ten years if not earlier along with the system of reservation. 

“There shall be no disabilities as regards election to local bodies or appointments 
to the Public Services. Endeavours are to be made to secure their fair representation 
consistently with their educational qualifications. In every province, out of the edu- 
cational grant, an adequate sum shall be earmarked for providing educational facili- 
ties for them. 

“India shall now anxiously await your immediale action. 9 

Depressed Class Leaders' Cable 

Dr. Ambcdkar and Rao Bahadur Srinivasan sent the following cable to the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of State and also to H. E. the Viceroy 

“We sic glad to inform you that an agreement has been reached between the 
Depressed Classes and the Caste- Hindus in regard to questions involved in the Com- 
munal Award, the substance whereof has been already cabled to you. This settle- 
ment has the support of all Depressed Classes including those from Madras. We 
request Mahatma Gandhi break his fast. 7 * 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah also cabled to the Premier, the Secretary of 
States Lord Sankey and Lord Irwin, informing them that he himself and his party 
accepted the agreement and urging immediate action to enable Mr. Gimtlhi to break 
bis fast. 

TEXT OF THE AGREEMENT 

The following is the text of the Agreement 

(?) There shall be seats reserved for the Depressed Classes out of the general 
electorate seats in the Provincial Legislatures as follows : 

Madras 30: Bombay with Sind 15; Punjab 8; Bihar and Orissa 18; Central 
Provinces 20 ; Assam 7 ; Bengal 110 ; United Provinces 20 ; Total 148. 

These figures are based on the total Btrength of the Provincial Councils, 
announced in the Prime Minister’s decision. 

(3) Election to these seats shall be by joint electorates subject, however, to the 
following procedure : 

All the members of the Depressed Classes registered in the general electoral roll 
in a constituency will form an electoral college, which will elect a panel cf four 
candidates belonging to the Depressed Classes for each of such reserved seats, by 
the method of the single vote ; the four persons getting the highest number of votes 
in such primary election, shall be candidates for election by the general electorate. 

(3) Representation of the Depressed Classes in the Central Legislature shall 
likewise be on the principal of joint electorates and reserved seats by the method ct 
primary election in the manner provided for iu Clause two above, for their represen- 
tation in the Provincial Legislatures. 

( 4 ) In the Central Legislature, eighteen per cent of the scats allot red to itc 
general electorate for British Indie, in the said legislature shall be reserved for the 

Depressed Classes. 
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(5) The system of primary election to a panel of candidate* for election to the 
Central and Provincial Legislature#, as hereinbefore mentioned, shall come to an end 
after the first ten years, unless terminated sooner by mutual agreement under the 
provision of Clause six below. 

(6) The system of representation of the Depressed Classes by reserved seats in 
the Provincial and Central Legislatures ab provided for in Clauses 1 and 4 shall 
continue until determined by mutual agreement between the communities concerned 
in the settlement. 

(7) Franchise for the Central and Provincial legislatures for tho Depressed 
Classes shall be as indicated in the Lothian Committee Report. 

(8) There shall be no disabilities attaching to any one on the ground of his 
being a member of the Depressed Classes in regard to any elections to local bodies 
or appointment to the Public Services. Every endeavour shall be mndo to secure 
fair representation of the Depressed Classes in these respects, subject to such educa- 
tional qualifications as may be laid down for appointment to the Public Services. 

(9) In every province out of the educational grant, an adequate sum shall be 
earmarked for providing educational facilities to the members of the Depressed 
Classes. 

All the leaders present in Poona, including Pandit Malnviya, Dr. Ambedkar, Dr. 
Solan ki. Rao Bahadur Srinivasan, Sir Tej Bahadur Hapru, Mr. Jayakar, Rao 
Bahadur M. C. Raja, Mr. P. Ballo, Mr. Ilajbhoj and Mr. Bivraj signed the agreement. 

LEADERS’ FINAL CONFERENCE 

The Hindu Leaders’ Conference reassembled in Bombay on the 25th. September 
in the afternoon under the presidentship of Pandit Mulaviya and unanimously 
ratified the Poona agreement. Among those present were Dr. Ambedkar, Dr. 
Hoianki. Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. C. Raiagopalachari Sir Chunilal 
Mehta, Sir Lalubhai Bamaldas, Mr. G. K. Dcodhar, Pandit Kunzru, Mr, T. Praka- 
vam, and Mr. M. C. Rajah. The conference further resolved to appoint an influential 
committee the personnel whereof was left to selection by the president of the confer- 
ence, to raise Rs. 25,00,000 for the purpose of carrying out countrywide propaganda 
for the eradication of the evil of unt uchability in all shape and form in the 
country. The following is the full text of the resolutions 

(1) This conference confirms the Poona agreement arrived a' between the leaders 
of Caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes on Sept. 24 and trusts the British Govern- 
ment will withdraw its decision creating separate electorates within the Hindu com- 
munity and accept the agreement in full. The conference urges that immediate 
action be taken by the Government so as to enable Mahatma Gandhi to break his 
fast within the terms of his vow and before it brcomcB too late The conference 
appeals to all leaders of the communities concerned to realise the implication of the 
agreement and of this resolution and make the earliest endeavour to fulfil them. 

(2) This conference resol vea that henceforth no one shall be regarded as an 
untouchable by reason of his birth and that those who have been so regarded 
hitherto will have the same rightB as other Hindus in regard to use of public welh, 
roada, schools and other public institutions. These rights shall have statutory 
recognition at the first opportunity and shall be one of the earliest acts of tho 
Bwaraj parliament if it shall not have received recognition before that time. 

1)r. Ambedkar’h Speech 

Addressing the conference in support of the first resolution, Di. Ambedkar in 
the first public utterance after the Poona agreement Mid : — 

‘‘A few days back no man was placed in a greater dilemma than I. I had to 
make choice between two difficult alternatives. There was the life of the greatest 
man in India to be saved ; there was also before me the problem to try to safe- 
guard the interests of my community. I am happy to be able to say that it has 
become possible through the co-operation of all to find a solution .so as to 
save the life of the Mahatma and at the same time to protect the intercets of the 
aeprti&ed classes in future. I think that in all these negotiations a large part of 
tae credit must go to Mahatma Gandhi himself. I must confess I was surprised 
very immensely— surprised when I met him to find that there waa so much in 
common between the Mahatma and myself, i Cheers. ) in fact any disputes whenever 
tnev were carried to him— and Sir Tej Bahadur hM told you the disputes that were 
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curried to him were of a crucial character— I was surprised to see that the man 
woo held such divergent views from me at the Round Table Conference c&me 
immediately to my rescue and not to rescue the other side. 1 am very grateful to 
the Mahatma for having extricated me from a very difficult situation. My only regret 
*•» why did not the Mahatma take up this attitude at the Hound Table Conference ? 
If he had shown the same consideration to my point of view, it would not have 
been necessary for him to go through this ordeal. However these are things of the 
past. I am glad I am here now to support this resolution. 

‘dinee the question has been raised in newspapers whether this agreement will 
have the support of the whole depressed classes community, I should like to make 
it clear that, so far as I am concerned and so far as the party which stands with 
me is concerned ( and 1 am sure I am speaking for other friends who arc present 
here, we will stand by the agreement. Let there be no doubt about this. Our 
only concern is this : whether the Hindu community will abide by it. ( Voices of : Oh 
yes, wc will. ) Wc feel the Hindu community unfortunately is not an integral whole, 
but if I may say so, n federation of small communities. 1 hope and trust the 
Hindus on their side will look upon this document as sacrosanct and work it in 
an honourable spirit. 

T am very much obliged to all friends who took part in the negotiations but I 
should like to make particular mention of Sir Tej Bahadur ana Mr. C. Rnja- 
gopalachari. Without Sir Tej Buhadur probably it would have been difficult to 
carry through many of the points. I must confess as a result of my experience 
of him during the last two years at the Round Table Conference that if there is 
any man in India who is above all communal prejudices it is Sir Tej Bahadur. 
His sense of fairness and justice always is a relief to ail minorities who arc seeking 
some safeguards in the new constitution. I must also mention Mr. Rajagopalachari. 
He came to our rescue when we were almost at the breaking point and had it not 
been for his ingenuity probably the agreement would not have come into being. 1 
must also thank Pandit Malaviya for the courtesy and forbearance which he showed 
iu hot exchanges of words and acrimonious debates that went on during all these 
negotiations. 

The change that has been brought about in the communal award has been 
brought about by the insistence of tbe view that separate electorates are injurious 
to national interests. I must confess I remain unconvinced by that argument though 
I can ouitc understand that for majority representation separate electorates are 
harmful. I do not believe that joint electorates arc going to be the final solution 
for the problem of absorbing the depressed classes in the Hindu community. An 
electoral arrangement I believe cannot be ihc solution of the larger social problem. 
It requires more than the political arrangement that we are making to-day and I 
hope tlmt it would be possible for you to go beyond this political arrangement anu 
devise ways and means whereby it would be possible for the depressed classes not 
only to be part and parcel of the Hindu community but also to occupy an honour- 
able position of equality and of status in the community. For a long lime the 
depressed classes wero an ignorant lot not imbued with a sense of self-respect. It 
was possible for them to accept the social status that was given to them by the 
Hindu community but ns they get education they will begin to smart under these 
social laws, and there is n great danger of their seceding from the Hiudu society. 
I beg you to bear it in mind and hope you will do the needful iu the matter.' 

Resolutions Passed Unanimously 

The resolutions were passed unanimously while the conference authorized Pandit 
Malaviya, as president of the conference, to decide the personnellof the sub-committee 
to be uppointed for raising funds as proposed by Pandit Malaviya for doing 
countrywide propaganda against untouchability. The conference then terminated with 
a hearty vote of thanks to the president. 

Premier Accepts the Agreement — Govt. Statement 

On the 26tlu September Mr. Haig, the Home Member announced in the Assembly 
and Sir Frank Noyce in the Council of State, amidst loud cheers, the acceptance by the 
British Government of the Poona settlement to the extent it affected the Communal 
Award while other matters would receive due consideration at the proper time. 
Mr. Haig, made the following auQouncemeut in the Assembly 
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Mahatma. With a slightly unsteady hand Mahatma Gandhi slowly sipped it sitting 
on the cot supported by Sardar Vailabhbhai Patel and Mr. Mahadeo Desai. The fast 
which was entered on with only two intimate associates was broken at what amoun- 
ted to a family reunion surrounded by nearly 100 near relatives and friends. 

Significance of the Fast— Mahatma’s Statement 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement to the Associated Press : 

“The fast undertaken in the name of God was broken in the presence of Gurudev 
and a leper prisoner and Parachure Shastri, a learned Pandit, seated opposite to 
each other and in the company of loving and loved ones who had gathered round 
me. The breaking was preceded by the Poet singing one of his Bengali: hymns, then 
mantras from the Upamshad by Parachure Shastri, and my favourite hymn ‘Vaishna- 
vajanana.” 

“The band of God has been visible in the glorious mainfestation throughout the 
length and breadth of India during the past seven days. The cables received from 
many parts of the world blessing the fast have sustained *me through tbe agony of 
body and soul tbat I passed through during tbe seven days but the cause wa 9 
worth going through that agony. 

“The sacrificial fire, once lit, shall not be put out as long as there is the slightest 
trace of untouchabilily still left in Hinduism. If it is God's will that it does not 
end with my life, I have the confidence that there are several thousands of earnest 
reformers, who will lay down their lives in order to purify Hinduism of this awful 
curse. 

“The settlement arrived at is, so far as I can see, a generous gesture on all sides. 
It is meeting of hearts, and Hindu gratitude is due to Dr. Ambedkar and Rno 
Bahadur Srmivasan and his party on the one hand and Rao Rahadar M. U. Raja 
on the other. They could have taken up an uncompromising and defiant attitude by 
way of punishment to the Bo-called Caste-Hindue for the sins of generations. If 
they had done so, I at least could not have resented their attitude, and my death 
would have been but a trifling price exacted for the tortures that the outcastes of 
Hinduism have been going through for unknown generation. But they chose a 
nobler path and have thus shown that they have followed the precept of forgiveness 
enjoined by all religions. 

“Let me hope that Caste-Hindus will prove themselves worthy of the forgiveness 
and carry out to letter and spirit every dauBe of the settlement with all its impli- 
cations. 

“The settlement is but the beginning of the end. The political part of it is very 
important though it no doubt occupies but a small space in the vast field of 
reform that has to be tackled by Caste-Hindus during the coming days, namely, 
complete removal of the social and religious disabilities under which a large part 
of Hindu population has been groaning. I should be guilty of a breach of trust if 
1 do not warn fellow reformers and Caste- Hindus in general that the breaking oi 
the fast carries with it the sure promise of a resumption of it, if this reform is not 
relentlessly pursued and achieved within a measurable period. I had thought of 
laying down a period but I fed that I may not do so without a definite call from 
withiu. 

“The message of freedom shall penetrate every untouchable home and that cun 
only happen if reformers will cover every village. But in the wave of enthusiasm 
and in an inordinate desire to spare me a repetition of the agony, there should be 
no coercion. We must by patient toil and self-Buffering convert the ignorant and 
the superstitious, but never seek to compel them by force. 

“I wish to test the almost ideal solutions that has been arrived at may be followed 
by other communities, and that we might see the dawn of a new era of mutual trust, 
mutual give and take, and the recognition of the fundamental unity of all comu- 
nities. I would here single out the Hindu-Moslem-Sikh question. I am the same 
to the Mussalman to-day that I was in 1920-22. I should be just prepared to lay 
dOwu my life, as I was in Delhi, to achieve organic unity and permanent peace. 
1 hope and pray that there will be, as a result of this upheaval, a spontaneous move 
in tills direction and then surely the other communities can not longer stand out. 

“In conclusion, I would like to thank the Government sod the jail staff and the 
medical men appointed by the Government to look after me. Extreme care and 
attention was bestowed upon me. Nothing was left undone. The jail staff worked 
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wider terrible pressure, a: id I observed that they did not grudge this labour. I thank 
them all from nigh to low. I thank the British Cabinet for hastening the decision 
on the settlement. 

“The terms of the dev’sion sent to me 1 bare not approached without misgivings. 
It accepts. 1 suppose very naturally, only that part of the agreement that refers to 
the British Cabinet's communal decision. I expect that they had a constitutional 
difficulty iu now au non icing th-.ir acceptance of the whole agreement, but I 
would like to assure my Harij.m friends, as 1 would like henceforth to name them, 
that 30 far as [ am concerned, i mu wedded to tlu whole of that agreement, and 
that they may hold my life as h hostage for its due fulfilment, unless we ourselves 
arrive a', any other and better settlement oi our cwu free will.” 

RESULT OF THE FAST 

One remarkable result of the fust had biyn to set in motion powerful forces for the 
atxdiiio'i of (he curse of untouckabiiity. The great Hindu community was n.ver 
so moved as it had b-cn since the publication of the Gandhi- Hoarc-Mai .-Donald 
correspondence. Almost a ..irade had bun wrought: age-long prejudices were being 
abandoned in the twinkling of an eye. as it were, and temples and welts wore 
being thrown open to the uuiouchanlc classes who were so long denied access 
to them by bigoted orthodoxy. A sou of mental revolution had been going on 
among tho Caste Hindu* during th*» list several years ns a result of educnt've 
propHganda carried on by a ninilicr of Urgc-hea. ted Hindus for the uplift of the 
Depressed Classes and the removal of their galling social disabilities. Perhaps a 
heroic, gesture like tmif of the Mahatma ivss needed to produce the desired result on 
a large scale and to induce, the fasti? Hindus to practise what they hid preached. 
The men? hers of the Depressed U!.ou< h wi re deeply affected. They passed resolution* 
at their meetings held in various parts of the country expressing ihcir faith in the 
Mahatma imd iavotipng jo nt electorates. This unprecedented upheaval of feeling in 
an essentially nghienn and humaiiiuriau came proiueed abiding results and weut 
a tong way ‘to solve the problem of untouchabiliiy. 


Anti Untouch&bility League Inaugurated 

The ins' step in the Ir nidalioti into effect of the eradication of untouchability 
iknuigb'Utt the country was taken on the 30th. September whe«» a largely attended 
meeting of the Hindus of B>:nbay lield in the Gowasj.-tj .Ichsngir Hall resolved to form 
an Ad-Indie. Anti-UnUm liability league* with branches in different provincial centres 
with Mr. (4. J). lhrla a«* pr.-sidmi and Mr. ' Amritia! V. Thaklcar, as general secre- 
tary. The objects of the league. \vh»ch will have head quarters in Delhi, were 
a a trying propaganda »gainst untouchability and taking immediate stops ‘to secure 
as early as practicable that all public weds. dlvirams\alas , roads, schools, 
crematoriums, burning ghats and all public temples be declared open to the depres- 
s'd classes, provided that no compulsion or force shall bo used and that Onlv 
peaceful persuasion shall be adopted towards this end.’ Pandit Malaviya presided. 
Among other prominent on the dais were S*r l/dubbat Sumalda*, Hir Chumlal 
Mehta, Sir Purusbotmnda** i’hakurdas, Mr. G. 1). Il.rla, Mrs. Karnala Nehru aud 
Pandit Hirdyanath Kunzru. 

The Nawab of Bhopal srnt a m ssage expressing sympathy with the objects of 
the meeting and offered a donation of R-i. 5.1XJ0. Tne president also announced that 
he had received promises hitherto of donations of Rs. 70, 1 000 each for this year 
and fir ?hc next year from a dozen prominent Hindus. 

The meeting adopt'd with acclamation a resolution put from the chair thanking 
the leaders of C»*re Hindus and D'prjwJ Claws for the spirit of compromise and 
co-operation manifested by them during ih? negotiations which alone led to a final 
agreement and tendering its respectful greetings to Mahatma Gandhi ou the happy 
termination of his fast. 


*In a statement to the Press on the Otb. December 1932 Mahntmaji wrote One 
of nr.y friends who attended the meeting of the Anti-Untoucbability League which, 
because of a prior body founded by Sj. V. R. Shi ride becoming practically the 
same name, will henceforth be called, and in my opinion more appropriately, the 
Senranta of the Untouchables Society. 

in 
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The third resolution appealed to the Hindu community to collect as larce an 
amount as possible to be used for the removal of untouchability and cognate objects 
and for this purpose authorised Messrs. Birla ar.d Tnokkar to take all necessary 
steps. 

Programme of the League 

In the course of a statement on the programme of the League, issu .d from New 
Delhi on the 3rd. November, Mr. G. D. Birla, the President, and Mr. A. V. 
Thakkar, the Secretary, staled 

The aim of the League is to free the Hindu community in (be whole of the 
country from all the evils spriugiug from the institution of untouchnbility by all 
peaceful means. It will Aim at the complete removal of any bar in civic matters 
which operate to the detriment of the down-troldcn section of our people. Tho 
League will therefore work to bring about such a radical change in the very 
mentality of caste Hindus that they will as a matter of course treat tin Harijaus 
(or erstwhile depressed classes) as equals. 

It follows that the League will have to work among the caste Hindus, as well 
as among those who have been treated hithertofore ns untouchables. There is a 
section of the Hindu society consisting of Arya Sanuriisle and other reformers who 
have already done away with untouchability and will be welcomed. But progress 
will depend mainly on the active support and sympathy of those who belong to 
the orthodox section of the Hindus. Special efforts will, therefore, be made to 
secure their co-operation and Assistance and make them responsible for the complete 
removal of untouchability and the uplift of Harijaus. But only those will accept 
office in the Longue and its branches who fully agree with the aims and objects of 
it. Every member of the Central and Provineial Boards, District Committee* and 
other bodies will, therefore, give in writing a .pledge to the effect that he will not. 
observe untouchability in his private or public life and that he will undertake to 
do his best to have as many ror.ds, temples, wells and other public institutions 
thrown open to Harijaus as possible. 

Uplift Work 

The League believes that reasonable persons among the Sanatanists arc not much 
against the romoval of untouchnbility as such, as they are against inter-castc 
dinners and marriage*. Since it is not th ambition of the League to undertake 
reforms beyond its own scope, it is desirable to m ike it clear that while the League 
will work by persuasion among tho caste Hindus to remove every vestige of 
untouchability, too main line of work will be constructive, such as the uplift of 
depressed classes educationally, economically and socially, which itself will go a 
great way to remove untouchability. With aach a work even a staunch Sanatanist 
can have nothing but sympathy. And it is for such work mainly that the League 
has been established. Social reforms like the abolition of the caste system and 
interlining are kept outside the scope of the League. 

Further, in order that the League may be able to carry on its work on a non- 
party basis, it has decided not to associate itself with politics or religious propa- 
ganda of any kind. The heads of Provincial as well as Central Executive will, 
therefore, have to be very careful in the selection of their active workers. With 
this object in view it is necessary that all whole- time paid workers of the League 
should not take part iu polities or in any sectional or religious propaganda. 

Following ia tho approximate expenditure that is proposed to be incurred in 
each unit of area. As already stated, this unit may consist of one revenue district, 
or 6tate, or two districts or a group of small States, or even part of a district or 
a State, according to the area and the population of Harijans to be served. This is 
only intended to be a rough guide ana not for strict adherence. Not less than 
two-thirds of the expenditure should be devoted to actual welfare work, the 
remaining one-third to staff and their allowances. Two paid workers are considered 
the minimum staff and they should be moving about 15 to 20 days in a mouth in 
villages. 

Maintenance allowance for two Itinerant workers 30+20-50x12-600 

Traveling charges for the two itinerant workers 2x10x12-240 

Miscellaneous expenditure by and through the workers 2x10x12-240 
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Tout! 3,060 

bi-duet for Tin: whole covntby 


We give below a rough idea of the minimum total amount which may have to 
be apent for the whole of India. Th> scheme is modc*t enough iu view of the 
gigantic nature ot the work and it should not be difficult for the public to raise 
the required fund. Every pie contributed to the fund will make a valuable contri- 
bution and therefore we appeal to the public to make some sacrifice for the cause. 
The number of units proposed for each province is only a tentative proposal. The 
final decision, of course, wid have to he taken by (he Provincial Hoards themselves. 

It is calculated that at least the following number of units sill be required to 
be worked iu different provinces, (be number of districts and states being shown 
against each province. 


Kamo of Province 

No. of No. of 

Dista, 

Units. 

Assam 

11 

6 

Andhra 

20 

6 

Bengal 

15 

Calcutta City 

1 

3 

1C 

Bihar 

16 

Bombay. Bombay City and Suburban District 

1 

3 

Maharashtra 

10 

H 

Gujerut, Baroda, Kathiawar, Cinch and other States 5 & Slate* 10 


Central Provinces and Bernr (MuruthiJ 

9 

7 

Central India State* 

11 

8 

Delhi Province 

1 

2 

Kashmir 

1 

1 

Malabar. Cochin and Travnncnre 

4 

10 

Mysore & Karnatak dint ru ts of Bombay anil Madras 

H 

10 

Nizam’* Dominion 

14 

10 

Orissa Feudatory State* 

Punjab A N. \V. F. Province and the Punjab S»»tie« 

\ States 

s 


in 

Rajput a iu State* Ajmer* Mi rv. ar State IS 

P.r. Dint. 1 

it) 

0 

Rind 

s 

* 

Tamil Nadu 

i:s 

8 

United Provinces 

48 

24 


Total 

184 

The expenditure for 184 units would be 3,000 xl84» 

Pv*. 5 

,52.000 


Central and Provincial Offices 

Central Office I .OtO x 12 Ha 12000 

Provincial Offices 4\*»i x 12 Us 48,00 J 


Total Rs. (50,000 
Grand Total Rs. 0,12,000 
or say Ra. 6,00,000 

This amount will have to be made up both from the Central Fund at well as 
from funds raised by provinces and districts. 

It can be seen that a sum of six lakhs of rupees is intended to be collected and 
spent per year in the whole country for the removal of uutouchability and ameliora- 
tive work of Harijaus. This programme, particularly if the ameliorative work is 
to be effective, should continue at least for 5 years. When spread oat over 22 
provinces, including States, and 4 crorei or 400 lakhs of Harijans in the country, 
this is a small budget indeed. 
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FUNDS AND GBANT-IN'-AID SYSTEM 


[ NEW DELni 


The Central Biard of the League has collected and will collect large donation* 
from important commercial towns like Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Cawnpore, 
Amritsur, Madras, etc.. and from important rulers of States and Zamitidars. 

At the same time Piovinciul Boards will collect funds within their respective areas 
which will be managed by themselves or their Man aging or Working Committee*. 
The Provincial Boards may in their turn authorise district committees' to collect 
funds from their own districts for the purpose of meeting the expenditure in their 
own areas. 

Some well-to-do cities and provinces may give a quota of their own collections 
to the Central Fund, others may manage both collection of funds and the whole 
expenditure in their anas, i.e., may be just sell- supporting, while others may require 
grants-in-aid from the C-entral Fund to supplement th- ir own resources. The 
number of provinces in the third category, it is feared, will be large, and hence 
the necessity of the Central Fund, which will be a sort of an equalising fund. 
Each Provincial Board will, in its turn, raise a sort of equalising fund for the work 
to Iks done by its district committees. 

Provinces that cannot contribute to the Central Fund nor be se’f supporting 
may receive grants from the Central Fund, varying according to their needs, but 
usually not to exceed one-half of their expenditure, ihe Central Board may. how- 
ever, consider special cases on their merits. 

In no case, however po >r a province be, and Orissa may be taken as an instance 
of this type, will be paid more than two-thirds of the expenditure from the Central 
Fund. Bitch provinces will have to find from their own towns and wealthy people 
not less than H3 per cent of their total expenses, 

Units which cannot raise half the amount of its total budgeted expend it tire will 
not ordinarily be qualified for grant-in-aid from the Provincial Fund. 

The above Rvh.'me is tentative and liable to be modified in de’aiis. The » xiirt 
percentage of giant to be given to a district, i.e., either mor* than half i>r i»»s tinm 
half will be determined by the Provincial Chairman and hi* Board r. mi of tin* 
percentage of grant to a province which is not self-supporting by the President of 
the O'tiiial Board in rnusultrition with bis Board. 

Nothing ho tar has be-n finally decided in tlds cornice 1 ion. In fact, nt a later 
Stage, the con Mini lion will bo prepared and placed before the Central B.iard for fs 
approval. But here again we can give a rough idea of the present position and the 
outline of the constitution as discus-ed and approved ;in Bombay by the Provisional 
Board. 

The Cen ral Board has been constituted with the following organising members: - 

Sjt. (4. T), Birin, President. Delhi and Calcutta ; Sir Puiu^hotamdits Thakurdn'. 
Bombay ; Sir Labi h ha i S.tmaldas, Bombay ; Dr. B. It. Arabedicar, Bombay ; Sh'tn 
Am bid.il Sarahhai, Ahmedabad ; Dr. B. C. Roy, Calcutta; Laid Shri Ram. Delia. : 
Kao Bahadur M. C. Raja, Madras; Dr. T. S. S, Rujat*, Trichinopoly ; Rao Bahadur 
Srinivnsaii, Madras; Mr. H. V. Thnkkar, General Secretary, Delhi. 

in addition to the above members, the Presidents of all the 22 Provincial Boards 
of the League will be ex-officio members of the Central Boards, if not already in- 
cluded in the list given above. 

The League will have its headquarters in Delhi and the General Secretary will 
have his office in that city. Jio shall devote his whole time to the work of t!n- 
Lcagne. For this purpose he will, whenever necessary, tour in different Provinces 
and Slates, or depute his assistants to inspect and guide the work in the Provinces. 
All expenditure incurred in the Central and Provincial offices will be duly audited 
by a idito a apiioiutcd by the Central Board. The report of work done and the 
audited accounts will bo annually published. 

For the purpose of work of inis League, the whole country is tentatively divided 
into 22 Provinces as shown under the head of budget. 

The meetings of the Central Board will be held in Delhi, Bombay or any other 
convenient place at least once in every six mouths or oftencr, if necessary. Tb* 
Secretary will, at the meeting, present quarterly reports and bring forward other 
work. Any urgent work will be attended to by getting opinions of the members by 
circular. 

The President of the League shall select a gentleman to work as the President 
of each Provincial Board, who, in his turn, will select members for his Board, and 
the Secretary, honorary or paid, in consultation with the President of the Ceutrsi 
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Board. The Secretary, if a whole-time worker, will he paid hie allowance or salary 
from the Central Fund on submission of monthly bills. 

Every Provincial Board shall have a whole- time paid Secretary in addition to 
the Honorary Secre tary, if any, with an office and an adujnatc staff to organ i.-c and 
supervise work in his province. 

Every Board. Central or Piovin.ial, and district or suh-di strict cemnvtteo should 
contain a proportion of members, if possible oue-third. belonging to H.irijan castes. 

Work in Indian States should be commenced only afur consultation with the 
State authorities and uftcr securing their goodwill, sympathy auJ, if possible, co- 
operation. 

The Central Fund of the League should be deposited in a bank or banks jointly 
in the names of the President, the General S crcary and tin* ircamr rt r to be appo- 
inted by the President. The account should bo operand by any two of the til re*. 

The funds collected in the Provinces by Prmincal It ends and their district 
committees should be vested in the President and th- Secretary of the Provincial 
Board or in the ('hairman of the district committee, with the approval of the 
President of the Provincial Board. 

The President, of each Provincial Board nmi the S> crctary shall nominate Chair- 
man and Honorary Secretary of each Provincial Board, sb dl prepare its annual 

budget and submit tin* same to the Central Board for i's approval. Similarly c vers 
district committee will, in its turn, prepare and submit its budget to the Provincial 
Board for its approval. 

MAHATMA S CAMPAIGN AGAINST UNTOUCHABILITY 

1st. Statement — Yervada Jail, 4th. November 1932 

In a series of r.inc statements i-ati-d through the Servants of India Society, po*ma. 
Mahatma Gandhi l.mnehed a '’irnpagi fro n iusi l.* tlie Ycnada Jnl for the r«'moval 
of untouehfibility. In the first statement Hint he i**sti. t] on Hu* 4th. November 

Mahatma ji wrote 

“For re isnns over which I have no control 1 have n t b-t*ti aMc to deal with the 
quest >on of "IJntouchability” us I fully intended after th- hr Aing of th>* fast. 
The Government, having now giautod in' permission* f» »■ rry «*n i ublh* propaganda 
in connection with the work, I am able to deal with tin numerous correspondent* 
who have been writing to mo tit In r in criticism of th- Y.jvjnU Pact or to s ,i k 

guidance or to know my views about the different <|U(‘ -f ■ .s t h 1 1 nri-c in tie* cmusc 

of the campaign against “Untouchability”. 

“In this preliminary statement. I propose to confine rny< If to salient tpi ^lionn only, 
deferring for the time being other questions which do not .dl for unnn ititdc disposal. 

I take up first the question of the possibility of resuming the fant. Some cor- 
respondents contend that fast savours of coercion and sh nt'd not have h«eu under- 
taken at all and therefore it. should never he resumed. Some others have argued 
that there is no warrant in the Hindu religion or any religion for that matter for 
a fast like mine. I do not propose to deal with the religious asp t. Suffice it to 
say, that it whs at God’s call that I embarked upon the la** fast and it \v ft I be at 
His call that, it would he resumed if it ever i 8 . But, wh n it was iir**t und-rlakcli. 
it was undoubtedly for th** nmnva! of unlcuchabiliry ro >t ami branch. That 
it took the form it did was no ehoi *c of mm-. Th • Oabim t die 1 - on pr< cipitutcd 
a crisis in my lib*, but I knew the i* vocati'*n of tin* K- i> i-fi Cabinet ’* dici-ion 
was to be bur. the beginning of the end. A tremendous fonv could not benet 
in motion merely in order to alter a political dcciM >u nob -s it Imd Ik hind it a 
much deeper meaning even unknown to its authors. The p«op!e affected instinctively 
recognised that m-aning and responded. 

‘‘Perhaps no man within living memory has travelled < ftci. fro n one end of 
India to the other or pen *»rat ?1 so m»ny vlllng •* an 1 co no into contact with 
s » m my millions as I have. Thev hav« all kn »wn my life, and h**nrd that \ 
recognised no barriers betwen ’Untouchables’ and Touch ibl- s (»r^ a n«te and ca«k*. 
They have heard me ppeak often in thnr own tongue denouncing Pntou dmbili'y in 


*It may be mentioned her-; that the *p-elal privilege*® m th: matter of intei views 
etc., allowed to Mahattuaji in connection with the fast was withdrawn by the Go- 

vernment on the 29th. September. It was, however. »nb»eqitenrly restored, 
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unmeasured terms, describing it as * curse and a blot upon Hinduism. With rare 
exceptions, at hundreds of these mass meetings or private meeting*, in all fMuts at 
India, there has been no protest Against my representation of the esse against 
Untoncbabilify. Crowds have passed resolutions denouncing Untouchabilrty, pledging 
themselves to remove it from their mid«t, and they have on innumerable occasions 
called God as witness to their pledge and asked for His blessings that He xray give 
them strength to carry out their pledge. It was against these millions that my 
fast was undertake, and it was their Hpoutaueous hire that brought about a trans- 
formation inside of five days, and brought into being the Yerawada Pact and it 
will be against them that the fast will be resumed u the Pact is not carried out 
by them in its fnlness. 

"The Government arc now practically out of it. Their part of the obligation they 
have fulfilled promptly. The major part of the resolutions of the Yerawada Pact 
has to be fulfilled by these millions, the so-called caste- Hindu* who Hocked to the 
meetings I have described. It is they who have to embrace the suppressed brethren 
and sisters as their own, whom they have to invite to their temples, their homes and 
their schools. 

“Untouchables in the villages should be made to feel that their shackles have been 
broken, that they are in no way inferior to their fellow villagers, that they arc 
worshippers of the same God as the other villagers and entitled to the same rights 
and privileges that the latter enjoy. 

"But if these vi'al conditions of the Pact arc not carried out by cnste-Hndus, 
could 1 possibly live to face God and man ? 1 ventured even to tell Dr. Ambedkar, 
Rao Bahadur M. C. Rijn and other friends belonging rn the suppressed group iha> 
they should regard me as a hostage for t he due tuliilnicnt by enstt -Hindus of the 
conditions of Pact. The fast, if it is to conic, will not be for coercion of those who 
are opponents of reform, but it will be in tended to sting into action those who have 
been my comrades or who have taken pledges for ihn removal of untonchability. If 
they belie their pledges or if ihpy never meant to abide by them and the\r Hinduism 
was a mere camouflage, I should have no interest left in life. My fast therefore 
ought not to affect opponents of reform nor even fellow- workers and the millions 
who led me to believe that they are with me and the Congress in the campaign 
against, ontouchability, if the latter have on second thoughts come to the conclusion 
that untouchubility is not after all a crime against (rod and humanity. In my 
opinion faRliug for purification of self and others is nil age-long institution and it 
will subsist so long as mm believes in God. But whether my argument is wise or 
foolish, l cannot be dislodged from my position so long as 1 do not see the folly 
or error of it. It will be resumed only in obedience to an inner voice and only if 
there is a manifest breakdown of tho Yeruwadi Pact owing to the criminal neglect, 
of Oaste Hindus to implement its conditions. Such neglect would mean a betrayal 
of Hinduism and I should not care to remain its liviug witness. 

Guruvayoor temple entry 

‘There is another fast which is a near possibility and that is in connection with 
the opening of the Guruvayoor temple in Kerala. It. was at my urgent request that 
Mr. Kelappan suspended his fast, for three months, a fast that hA<i well nigh 
brought him | to dcAth's door. I would be in honour bound to fast with him if on or 
before 1st January 19:t3 that temple is not opened to uutouehablcs precisely on the 
same terms as to touchablcs and if it. becomes necessary for. Mr. Kelappan to re- 
sume his fast. I have been obliged to dwell at. length upon these possible fasts, 
because of the receipt of hot correspondence from two or three quarters. Co-workers 
however should not ha agitated over the possibility. To become unnerved over a 
prospect one would not Tike to face very often results in its materialising. The 
best way of averting it is for all affected by it to put forth their whole streugth 
into the work that would render the occurrence impossible. 

Inter-pining. 

“Correspondents have asked whether inter-dining and inter* marriage are part of 
the movement of anti-untouchability ; in my opiuion they are not. They touch the 
oaste- men equally with the out-castes. It is therefore not obligatory on anti- 
nntouehability worker to devote himself or herself to inter-dining or inter-marriage 
reforms. Personally, I am of opinion that this reform is coming sooner than we 

zztzi ttM+rfoti/m on inter-eaate iH«»w and marriage ie no pan of Hindu religion ; 
it i» a social custom which erept into Hinduism when perhaps it wee in decline and 
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wm then meaut to be a temporary protection against disintegration of Hindu toeiety. 
Those prohibitions are weakening and emphasis on them has turned the attention 
of the mass mind from the fundamentals which are vital to life's growth. 

"Wherever, therefore, the people voluntarily take part in functions where 
"Touchable*’ and “Untouchable” Hindus and Non-Hind up arc invited to join dinner 
parties. I welcome the same as a healthy sign, hut I should never dream of making 
this reform, however desirable in itself, to be part of the all-India reform which 
has been long overdue. Untouchahility. in the form we all know it. ia a canker eat* 
imr into the very vitals ot Hinduism. Dining and m -image restrictions stunt the 
Bin lu society. I think the distinction is fun lain ntal. It will be unwise, in a 
hurricane campaign, to overweigh and thus cmlung«r thj main issue. It may eveu 
amount to a broach of faith with the masses lo call upon them suddenly, to view 
the removal of Umouchability in a light, different from th-y hate been taught to 
believe it to be. On the one hau l, therefore, whilst inct-dining miy go on where 
the public themselves are ready for it. it will not be part of the India-wide campaign. 

*i have letters, some of them angrily worded, from those who style themselves 
Sauatiinists. For them. Untouch ability is th * essence of Hinduism. Some of them 
regard me ns renegade. Some others consider that I have imbibed notions against 
Uu'ouchability and th* 1 like from Chratianity and Islam. Some again quote 
scrip: ute in dcfenco of Untonchability. To these I have promised to reply through 
this statement. I would venture, therefore, to tell these correspondents that I claim 
myself to be a &inatanisr.. Their definition of a Sanatanist is obviously different 
from mine. For me, Snnatan Dharmn is a vita! faith, banded down 
from generations belonging even to the prehistoric period and based upon the 
Vedas and on the writings that followed them. For tue, the Vedas are at indefina- 
ble as God and Hinduism. It would be only partially true to say that the Vedas 
are the four books which one finds in print. These books nro themselves remnants 
of discourses left by unknown seers. Later generations added to these original trea- 
sures. according to their lights. There then arose a great and lofty minded roan, the 
composer of the Gita. He gave to the Hindu world a synthesis of the Hiodu reli- 
gion. at once deeply philosophical and yet easily to be understood by any unsophis- 
ticated seeker. It is the one open book to every Hindu who cares to study end if all 
the other scriptures arc reduced to ashes, the seven hundred verses of this imperish- 
able booklet is quite enough to tell one what Hinduism ia, aud, how one can live 
up to ir. I claim to ba a ttanatnnist because, for forty years, 1 have been seeking 
literally to live up to the teachings of that book. Whatever is contrary to its main 
th.jme. I reject as non- Hindu. It excludes no faith and no teacher. 

‘ It gives me great joy to be able to say that I have studied the Bible, tbe Koran, 
the Zend Avesta and other scriptures of the world with the same reverence that I 
have given to the Gita. This reverent reading has strengthened iny faith in tbe Gits. 
They have broadened my outlook, and therefore my Hinduism. The live* of Zoroas- 
ter, Jesus and Mahomed, as I understood them, bare illuminated many a passage in 
Gita. What therefore these Sanatsni friends have hurled against me as a taunt, 
ban been to me a source of consolation. I take pride in calling myself a Hindu, 
because I find the term broad enough not merely to tokrate, but to assimilate the 
teachings of prophets from all tbe four corners of tbe earth. 

“I find no warrant for Untouchabilify in this book of life. On tbe contrary, It 
com 1 . els me, by its appeal to my reason and the more penetrating apesl to my heart 
in a language that has a magnetic touch about it, to believe that all life is one. and 
from G')d and must return to Him. According to the Sanatan Dharraa taught by 
that venerable author, life does not consist in outward rites and ceremonials, but ft 
consists iu the uttermost inward purification and merging oneself body, soul and 
mind in the Divine Essence. I have cone to the masses iu their millions with tbit 
message of the Gita burnt into my life, and they listened to me, I am quite tars, 
not for my political wisdom or for my eloquence, but because they have instinctively 
recognised me ns one of them, as one belonging to their faith. As days have gone 
by, my belief has grown stronger and st remger, that I could not be wrong in ctaim- 
iug to belong to Sanatan Oborina, and if God wills it, He will let me seal that 
jlaim with my death.” 

2nd. Statement— Yervada Jail, 5th. Noxember 1932 

“A correspondent, in spite of having received liberal education, suggests that, 
before the Harijans are put on a level with Caste Hindus, they should oecome fit 
for such a reception, shed their dirty habits, and give up eAtiog carrion. Another 
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goes to the length of saying that those who are Bhangis and Chamara, who are 
engaged in what he consider** are direct occupation should give up. Those critics 
forget that the icastr-men are responsible for whatever bad habits are to be observed 
amongst the Harijans. The so-called higher-easte3 have deprived them of facilities 
for keeping themselves clean, and also the incentive for doing so. 

“As for the occupations of scavenging and tanning, they nre no more dirty than 
many other occupations I can name. What may be admitted is that these occupa- 
tions, like several others, are carried on in a dirty manner. That, again, is due to 
the i high-handed indifference and criminal neglect of the so-called higher castes. 

“I can say from personal experience that both Ktravenging and tanning can be 
dooe in a perfectly healthy and clean manner. Every mother is a ^scavenger in 
regard to her own children, And every student of modern Medicine is a tanner 
in as much as he has to dissect and skin human carcases. But we consider theirs, 
to be sacred occupations. I submit that the ordinary scavenger's and the 
tanner’s occupations are no less sacred and no less useful than those of mothers and 
medical men. 

''We shall be wrong if caste-men regard themselves as patrnns distributing 
favours to the Harijane. Whatever is done now by the Custe-Hindus for the 
Harijans will be but a tardy reparation for the wrongs done to them for genera- 
tions. If now, they have to be received in their existing state, as they must be re- 
ceived, it is a wcll-deservt d punishment for the past guilt. But there is this certain 
satisfaction, that the very act of receiving them with open hearts would be a suffi- 
cient incentive to cleanliness, and caste-men will, for their own comfort and conveni- 
ence, provide Harijans with facilities for keeping themselves clean. 

“It is well to remind ouis Ives, of what wrongs wc have heaped upon the devoted 
heads of the Harijans. Sociully, they are lepers. Economically, they are worse than 
slaves. Religiously, they arc denied entrance to the places we miscall houses of 
God. They are denied the use. on the same terms ms the caste-mcn, of public 
roads, public wells, public taps, public parks and the like. In some cases, their 
approach within a measured distance is u social crime, and in some other rare 
enough cases, their very eight is an offence. Tiny are relegated, for their residence, 
to the worst quarters of cities or villages, where they practically get no social ser- 
vices. Caste-Hindu lawyers and doctors wiil not serve them as they do other 
members of society. Brahmins will not officiate at their religious functions. 
The wonder is that they are, nt all, able to eke out an existence, or that they st ; M 
remain Within the Hindu fold. They are too dowu-iroddcu to xisc in revolt against 
their suppressors. 

4 1 have recalled these tragic and shameful facts in order to make the workers 
vividly realise the implications of the Ycrawuda Pact. It is only ceaseless effort that 
can raise their down-trodden fellow-beings from degradation, purify Hinduism, and 
raise the whole Hindu society and with it the whole of India. Let us not be stun- 
ned by th ; s simple recital of the wrongs. If the demonstration during the fust week 
was a genuine expression of r< pcntoncc on the part of Caste-Hindus, all will be well 
and every Harijan will soon feel the glow of freedom. But More this much-desired 
end can be achieved, the message of freedom will have to be carried to the remo- 
test village. Indeed, the work in the villages is far more difficult than in the big 
cities, where it is possible quickly to mobilise public opinion. Now that there is an 
All-India Auti-Untouchability League, workers should work in co-ordination with 
that League. And here, 1 would like to recall what Dr. Ambcdkar told me. He 
said : “Let there be no repetition of the old method when the reformer claimed to 
know more of the requirements of the victims than the victims themselves, and 
added : 'Tell your workers to ascertain from the representatives of the Harijans 
what their first need is, and how they would like it to be satisfied. Joint refresh- 
ments are good enough by way of demonstration but they mAy be overdone. There 
is a flavour of patronage about them. I would ot attend them myself. The n»c*c 
dignified procedure would be to invite us to ordinary social functions without any 
fuai. Even temple-entry, necessary as it is, may wait. The crying need is 
the raising of the economic status and decent behaviour in the daily contact." 
I must not report here some of the harrowing details given by him from his bitter 
experience. I felt the force of his remarks. I hope every one of my readers wiil 
do likewise. 

“Many suggestions have been sent to me for adoption by the reformers. One is 
a repetition of what 8wami Shraddan&odji used to repeat so often, namely, that 
every Hindu should have in his home a Harijan who would be, for all practical 
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purposes, a mein her of the family. Th*» secoud com.* from a non-Hindu friend 
deeply interests! in India's welfare. He says that every well-to-do Hindu should 
bear the expense of giving, if possible under his own observation, higher education 
to a Harijan young man or girl, so that these, after finishing their education, might 
work for the uplift of fellow-uarijan*. Both the suggestions are worthy of considera- 
tion and adoption. I would ask all who have fruitful suggestions to make, to pass 
them on to the newly established League. 

“Correspondents should recogtrsi my limitations. From behind the prison gates, 
can only tender advice to the Longue and the people. I can take no part on 
the real execution of the plans. They should also recognise that my opinions, based 
as they must be on insufficient data and often on second-hand information, are 
liable to revision in the light of new facts, and should therefore be received with 
caution. Though it is now pist history, I would devote a paragraph to the objections 
raised by correspondents and even voiced in suppressed tones in the Press. Referring 
to the political part of the Pact, they ask what have you gained by it ? The 
Harijans have surely got milch more than the Primo Minister gave. Well, that is 
exactly the gain. My opposition to the decision whs that it gave stone instead of 
bread. This Puct has given hits of bread. I personally vvoul l have rejoiced with 
Dr. Moonje if ihe Harijans had got nil the seats allotted to the Hindus. Thai 
would have been the greatest gain to the Caste-LIindus and Hinduism. Whst was 
wanted, and what I still want, is their complete merger in Caste-Hiudus and the 
latter in the f >rmer. It is my deliberate opinion, not likely to be altered by any 
fresh fact that may come to light, that the more the suppressors give to the suppres- 
sed the more they gain. They gain, protanto, discharge from overdue debts. lUnless 
the Caste-Hindua approach the question in lhat humble, penitent, religious and right 
spirit, the remaining part of the Pact will never be observed in the spirit that seem- 
ed to pervade Hindu society during the fast week. 

“I would like to tender my congratulations to those Princes who have opened 
their State-temples to the Harijans And have otherwise proclaimed banishment of 
Untouchability from their Suites. If J mny say it, Lln-y have thereby done some 
penance in their own beh.ilf and on behalf of tluir j>coplc. I hone that the Hindus 
residing in these States will carry out the terms of these proclamations and so fra- 
ternise with them as to make the ilniijaus feel that they never were the despised 
out-castes of Hindu humanity. 

“We are too near the scene of the tragody to realise that this canker of Un- 
touchability has travelled far beyond its prescribed limits, and has sapped the 
foundations of the whole nation. The touch-me-not spirit pervades the atmosphere. 
If, therefore, this white ant is touched at its source, 1 feel sure that we shall soon 
forget the differences with regard to caste and dsste, ami religion and religion, and 
begiu to believe that, even as all Hindus arc one and indivisible, so are all 
Hindus, Muss ilin ms, Sikh*, Parsecs, dews And Christian*, branches of the same 
parent tree. Though religions are many. Religion in one. Toa* is the lesson I 
would have us to learn from the campaign against Untouchability. And we will 
learn it, if wo prosecute it in the religious spirit, with a detenu million that- will not 
lie resisted.” 


3rd. Statement — Yervada Jail, 7th. November 1932 

In the third statement issued to the press on the 7tb. November, Mahatma 
Gandhi said 

‘A correspondent whom I know well and who is in sympathy with the movement 
against untouchability, though he does not accept the whole of the programme, 
writes a long letter iu Hindi from which I condense the following i— “I fear the 
campaign is not being kept within bounds in all parts of the country. . I under- 
stand in some cases those who claim to be worker® in the cause are making use of 
•questionable methods such as resorting to abuse of adherents of the old order aod 
pouring ridicule on sacred names. Any one who dan* to analyse your sayings or 
writiugs and the extreme forms that the campaign is taking, immediately become 
the buitend of ridicule, is labelled a traitor to his religion .and even threatened with 
direct consequences. They do not .-tom to care for the material or moral welfare 
of the out-castes. They think their effort begins and ends with promiscuous dinners 
and matching of crowds of Harijans to the temples e/en in defiance of the wishes 
to the contrary of the trustee*. I Am sure yon do not want the movement to doge- 
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Mtate into mm spectacular demonstrations oalcalaied merely to wound the feelings 
of the othodox without doing the least service to the Hariians.” 

“Oat of nearly 100 letters on uutoachnbitity received by me during the past 
month, this is the first letter complaining against the workers* conduct bordering on 
violence. I, however, felt the necessity of giving publicity to the complaint, if only 
out of regard for my correspondent’s warning to workers. I koow he will not indulge 
in wilful exaggeration. There can bs no compulsion in matters of religion. I should 
say in any matter. The public know my very strong views against violence in any 
shape or form against anyone, uo matter what his caste, creed or nationality may 
be* Let those in charge of the movement, therefore, understand even in their impa- 
tience to save me from the prospective fast that they may not force the pace by 
adopting questionable methods, if they do, they will merely hasten my end. It 
would be a living death for me to witness the degeneration of the movement in whose 
behalf, aa I believe, God had prompted that link* fast. 

“The cause of Harijans and Hinduism will not be saved by methods of the 
rabble. This is perhaps the biggest religious reform movement in India, if not in the 
world. Involving, as it does, the well-being of nearly 60 million human, beings living 
in serfdom. “The orthodox section that disapproves of it is entitled to every courtesy 
and consideration. We have to win them by love, by self-sacrifice, by perfect self-res- 
traint, by letting the purity of our lives produce its own silent effect upon their 
hearts, we must have faith in our truth and love converting oar opponents to our 
way. There is no doubt whatsoever that the deliverance of 00 million human beings 
from mge-long suppression will not be brought about by mere showy demonstrations. 
There has to be a solid, constructive programme contemplating an attack on all 
points. This enterprise requires the concentrated energy of thousands of men, 
women, boys and girls who are actuated by the loftiest religious motives. I would, 
therefore, respectfully urge those who do not appreciate the purely religious character 
of the movement to retire from it. Let those who have that faith and fervour, be 
they few or many, work the movement. 

r The removal of untouchability may produce, indeed, it will produce, great politi- 
cal consequences, bat it is not a political movement. It is a movement purely and 
simply of purification of Hinduism and that purification can only come through the 
purest instruments. Thanks be to God there are hundreds, if not thousands, of such 
instruments working in all parts of India. Let impatient sceptics watch, wait and 
see but let them not mar the movement by hasty and ill-conceived interference, even 
though it may be prompted by laudable motives. 

4th. Statement— Yervada Jail, fifeh. November 1932 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following fourth '.statement on the 9th. Noven*. 

A correspoanent writes as follows : “I consider your last fast to have been 
eroion of the worst type. 1 do not want to conceal from you my feeling about tu_ 
Yerawada Pact. I know my feeling is shared by public men wbo because of their 
respect for your personality and because of your detention in the Yerawada prison 
do not like to say anything in public against your action in bringing about the 
Pact. I consider the Pact to be a public misfortune, which would never have been 
brought about, but for your unfortunate fast. I know of a very esteemed friend of 
yours, who had said that if the refusal had not meant your certain death, he would 
never have given his consent to the Pact. There is a large number of tbiuking 
Hindus who regret having had to accept the Pact, as they think that there would 
have been no necessity for it if you had only accepted in London what you have 
done now.” 

The correspondent continues : ‘ In a statement you have said : ‘It was against 
these millious that my fast was undertaken. ’ I take it that was your in- 
tention, but in actual result, it was not these millions but others who had no course 
left open but to suspend their judgment and feeling in the matter, and agree to 
terms to which nothing in the world would have made them agree if their refusal 
had not meant losing your valued life. You say: 'It was their spontaneous love 
that brought about the transformotion inside of five days and brought iuto being 
the Yerawada Pact*. Is this a correct statement ? Will it not be more correct to 
say that it was ooly fear of your death by starvation . which brought about the 
Pant ? Remembering the circumstances under which it was brought about, I think 
you will recognise that much need not be made of it. If the Pact is not earned 
out in its fullness, much less would there be any justification for you to embark on 
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a second fast. It gives me no pleasure to hare to criticise a public man of your 
emioeoce* but the occasion is such that to keep quiet will not be quite honest. Your 
Assumption that the masses whom you have addressed on the question of UntouchsbilUy, 
have accepted your views on that question, simply because they did not publicly oppose 
your views, is not correct. Because of their reaped for your great personality and 
because of your political leadership, they would hear in silence, and however much 
they may be opposed to your views, as I know many of them are at least in Nor- 
thern India, they would still consider it their duty to give you a respectful hearing. 
Aa you are aware, these people arc not very vocal, and they do not go out of their 
way to oppose the views of those who differ from them, especially if the views are 
expressed by one of your eminence.’’ 

I have removed from the letter unnecessary paragraphs and the names of public 
men referred to by the correspondent. It would be a matter of great grief to me 
if the public men whom the correspondent mentions really suppressed^ their own 
opinions and accepted proposals which, but for the threat of my death, they would 
never have endorsed. If they acted as the correspondent suggests, they rendered a 
great disservice to the country, and failed to appreciate the purely religious charac- 
ter of the fast. 

In public life, one has often to perform the painful duty of sacrificing friends for 
the sake of truth or public weal. What was in the Pact, that these friends consi- 
dered it to be highly objectionable ? Surely not, reservation of seats, nor joint elec- 
torates, nor the method of nomination of candidates by primary election, as it has 
been called. They could not object to the resolution restoring to Harijans social 
and religious rights, of which they have cruelly remained dispossessed for ages. 
The only thing remaining is the number of seats allotted to them. But more than 
that was given to them by the Raja-Moonjec Pact, and ns I have already said in 
a previous statement, Caste-Hindus could never give Harijans too many seats if 
they really believed them to be their own kith and kin, whom they had hitherto 
kept under their heels. Sorry indeed, is the outlook for them if what the Pact has 
given them is regarded as an undeserved concession wrung from the reluctant 
Cas'e-Hindua by my fast. Therefore, if the information given by my correspondent 
turns oot to be true, I would hold my fast to be doubly justified, I should not care 
to live as a member of a society which is chary even of doing a small and tardy 
measure of justice to its outcastes who are 60 through no fault of their own. And 
my fast was trebly justified if the further statement made by my correspondent is 
true, thAt. the millions, of whom I have been writing, as a matter of fact, 

never endoraed my vehement condemnation of Untoucmibility, and that they 
remained silent or even signified their Approval purely out of their respect 

for my “great personality” or my “political leadership . Life in the midst 
of such a falsity would be a burden to me. The sooner public men and 
people realise the necessity of resisting nnd asserting themselves even against 
the so-called Mahatmas like myBelf, the better it would be for themselves, for tbe 
country and for men like me. I should gladly fast even to have such a cleansing of 
tbe atmosphere. 

. My correspondent's is a timely contribution to the movement. Those who are in 
it should know the implications both of the movement and of the prospective fast. 
I can only repeat, with all the emphasis at my command that my fast is not in- 
tended to coerce anyone to act against what he may consider to be the best interests 

of the society or the country. My fast is not against persous, whom I can name or 
number. It ii intended, imperceptibly and unconsciously, to affect and agitate the 
millions whom I have in mind, and between whom and me I believe an indissoluble 
bond exists. 


My correspondent suggests that ‘there would have been no necessity for the pact, 
Hi had only accepted in London what 1 have, done now'. 1 must not rake up the pest 
btyoud Wing that I could not have done in London what it was possible to do in 
India. The correspondent, although be was in London at the time, simply does not 
know all the facts that are in my possession. 

I*t not the public, however, run away with the idea that I have many letters 
Ff°te"ting against the Pact Bo far as I can remember this is the only letter of ite 
nnd. There are two or three letters complaining of coercion, but none suggesting 
■“» therefore, anything was given to Harijans that was not their due. Against 
Sjf one.letter, I have hundreds of letters and telegrams warmly approving of the 
net tteelf and of the Pact. My closest associates, both here and in the west, with 
tot or two exceptions, have endorsed it and themselves felt its spiritual effect. But 
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according to my wont and in order to keep 
the eanse I espouse free from aoy harm, I 
eepeetaUy when it comm from men whom I 
as my correspondent undoubtedly is. 

At I wm handling in this statement. I received a wire from the ever vigilant 
Secretary of the All-India Aoti-Untoncnability League, pointing out that the total 
population of Untouchable* in Greater India was not sixty ntiiikma, but under forty. 
I am sony for having given au incorrect figure, although Sjt. Thakkar had corrected 
mo eveo during the fast. 

5th. Statement — Yervada Jail, 14th. November 1932 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following fifth statement to the Prees on the 14th. 

November i— 

'Tn this fifth statement to the Press, to which l would like to express my grate- 
fulness for the publicity they are giving to my statement generally, I want to sum- 
marise a part of what I suid last week of Sjt. Rajbhoj and his friends, who met 
me to diseuss practically the whole movement. 

One of their questions related to what Harijans could do in order to help the 
movement. They anticipate the charges brought against them in justification of the 
refusal of some Cavte-Hiudus to associate with them on terms of absolute equality. 
I have already said in emphatic language that the Caste-Hindua are wholly to blame 
for the undoubtedly deplorable condition of the vast mass of the Harijans, and that 
an improvement will follow the removal of Uutouchability as a matter of course. It 
should never be made a condition of the removal. Nevertheless it is the obvious duty 
of the Harijan workers to carry on interim] reform to the extent it is possible even 
in the face of the existing state of things. 

Harijan workers should therefore devote nit their energy to (1) the promotion of 
cleanliness and hygiene among the Harijans, (J) improved method of carrying on 
what are known as unclean occupations, e. g., scavenging and tanning, (3) the giving 
up of earrion and beef, if not meat, altogether, (4) the giving up of intoxicating 
liquors. (5) inducing parents to send their children to day-schools, wherever they are 
awlable. and the parents themselves to attend night schools wherever such are 
open and (6) the abolition of Untouchability among themselves. 

Let me go through the items to indicate what is meant by them. A daily bath 
is necessary at least in our climate, and clean clothes are necessary under all 
climates. I know that water is not easily available in Harijan quarters. They have, 
as a rule, no access to public wells and tanks, and they arc too poor to atfoid a 
change of clothing. It is generally realised that even a lota full of water can give 
one a clean bath. It is taken by thoroughly wetting a clean towel, and vigorously 
rubbing the body including the head all over and then wiping with a dry towel 
if the bath is taken daily, the wet towel, after wringing out all the water from 
it, can serve the purpose of drying the body in this clime. Again, the same 
clothes can he easily washed and dried there aud then, whilst one has merely the 
lnngoti on. I know that there is nothing new in what I am saying and yet I 
have been obliged to explain these very elementary things to hundreds of workers. 
Even graduates have been found to (>u ignorant of these elementary aids to 
hygieue. As to the improved method of scavenging, selfish ignorant caste men 
make it well uigh impossible to remove human excreta in a decent manner. 
The closets. because of the Untouchability, are unclean beyond 

description. They are dark, ill-ventilated and so constructed that only a portion 
is somewhat capable of being cleaned, and that too under filthy conditions. 

To use these closets is a positive daily descent to Hell, But for the beneficent 
elimate, many more thousands than those that already do will find an early cre- 
mation. owing to the superstitious refusal to see one’s own faces and to permit the 
Untouchables or themselves to clean the interior of the closet. The Hatijans who 
have to perform a very necessary social service can, even in the existing unfavour- 
able circumstances, at least have their bath immediately after the cleaning is 
done, and use plenty of dry earth for cleaning, instead of the just a little straw that 
they use. Being an expert scavenger that I claim to be, I could show many very 
cheap, efficient and thoroughly clean methods of performing this service, especially it 
the villagers and city people would help. But I cannot deal with this interesting sub- 
ject in tbie cursory statement The curious may look up my writings on sanitat ion 
In general and tillage sanitation in particular. Scavengers should wear a profession* 


mvself on the straight path and to keep 
pnblish letters containing hostile eritidsm 
know, to be guided by friendly motives’ 
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at dim while they are doing the cleaning work. Every employer or group 
of cnployera can supply such a drew for his or their own senveogers. 

Glean tanning ia a far more difficult proposition. Our tanners do not know the 
modem method of skinning carcases nor of tanning. Tanning I have heard «m in 
a comprehensive sense. The so-called higher. classes have criminally mwleeted ffiris 
useful body of their co-rdigioutsts and fellow countrymen. The whole or the proem 
from the carrying of the carcases to the dressing of the hide, ia done in n erode 
manner, resulting in the loss to the country of untold wealth and the production 
of inferior hide. The ate Mr. Madbusudan Das, who was a great philanthropist 
and had himself learnt the modern processes of tanning, had prepared atatistlea to 
show what the country was losing anuuaUy owing to the superstition of Untoueh- 
ability masquerading under the name of religion. Harijan workers can learn the 
modern processes and acquaint the tanners with it in so far as it is practicable. 

The scavengers should be taught resolutely not to accept the remains of the 
house-holders’ daily food which is virtually thrown at them in the cruellest means* 

C isible. Years of habit have dulled the aesthetic sense of the scavengers ond thqy 
ft seen nothing wrong in eating the remains of another man’s dishes. They crane 
after what they regard as dainties from their employers 1 dishes. I have kntiarp 
Bbangis having removed their ehildren from schools, because the latter were taunt 
not to touch these leavings and be satisfu-d with the Jawari ortho Bajari bread hand 
in their homes. 

Tanners should be induced to give up carrion and beef. At n vegetarian, I 
would like Harijans to give up. as many have done, meat altogether, but If they 
are not ready for this reform, they should be taught to give up carrion as being 
unhygieoic, besides being tabooed by the rest of mankind, and beef as being for- 
bidden in Hinduism. 1 know that carrion is part of the price they get for removing 
the carcases. Dr. Ambedkar told me that in some places, villagers beat those who 
had given up earvion, telling them that it was their religion, and that the foot was 
they were aftaid that, if the tanners gave up carrion- eating, they wonld demand 
an equivalent price or give up carrying dead cattle. Whatever that diffieulty. 
carrion and beef eating must be given up. That one self-restraint will alone raise 
the Harijans in the estimation of the caste-men and make the task of cast-ieforsMfi 
comparatively easy in the campaign against Untouchability. 

Items four ana five do not call for any remarks. They are self-explained. 

The last item is the abolition of Untouchability among the Untouchables them- 
selves. This is an urgent need. Removal of Untouchability will become most difficult 
if this double Untouchability is not removed with one sweep. It is an uphill task 
for Harijan reformers. But if they will realise that this movement is predominantly 
religious and designed to purge Hinduism of the uncleanncas that has crept Into 
it, tney will have the necessary courage And self-con fidencc to carry out the great 
reform. It is needless for me to stress the point that workera in such a movement 
must be selfless and pure in character. 

1 have given here a constructive programme that should satisfy the most 
ambitious reformer among Harijmis, and occupy the whole of his time and energy, 
but there arc one Or two things he aud the Harijuns may not do during this period 
of grace. At tuy rate, no Harijan need fast .against any one. nor need satyngraha 
be offered by them. Let them wutch the Caste Hindus who arc on thrir trial and 
see wbat they do to remove the bar that separates the Harijans from them. Let 
thorn not engage in quarrels with local Caste Hindus. Their behaviour should be, 
at all times, courteous and dignified and much more so at this time. Religion can 
ouiy be vindicated by self-suffering, never by viol .n re done to the oppressors. 
Though there may be many things they may get by force, their credit wiu lie in 
getting their rights by the conversion of the Caste-Hind as, and to-day they bavt 
ample reason for deriving hope from the knowledge that there arc tens of thousands 
of Oiste Hindus, who have a lively sense of their guilt, and ore straining ovary 
nerve to do reparation to Harijans. Ijet them have perfect confidence in the 
shsolute justice of their esuse and in the ability of self-suffering to win it. 

In the next statement, I most give my reply to the caitemcn who have asked 
what they can do to help the movement. 

6th. Statement — Yjervada Jail, 15th. November 1912 

The following is the sixth statement issued by Msbatma Gandhi on the 15th, 
November 
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“If among the Harijans, Sri Rajbhoj baa yet been the only one to hare asked me 
as to what Harijans might do to advance the movement. I nave scores of letters 
from all parrs of India from Gnstc-Hindus, both men and women, students and 
Others, inquiring in what way th* y ran help without interfering with their other 
pre-occupations. And since Anii-lTntouchaliiHy is a movement, as applied to the 
masses, for merely a chance of hunt, for changing their attitude toward the Hari- 
Jans, the vast majority of Cist.-Hindu* do not. need to interrupt their daily activities, 
in order to serve the Harijans. 

“The first thing is for everyone to understand the implications of the removal of 
Untouebability in bis or her own life. If the answer is that he or she has not only 
oo objection to, but is desirous of seeing them entering public temples, using public 
places, such as, schools, sarais. roads, hospital*, dispensaries and the like, in short of 
Harijans being put precisely on the same footing as themselves, religiously, socially, 
economically aod politically he or she has personally taken the full step 

“fiat that is not all that the questioners want. Having gone so far, they want 
to know what more they can do in furtherance of the cause. Such inquiries need 
not extend their activities bey on 1 their immediate neighbourhood. Let them canvass 
the opinion of those with whom they come in daily contact, and if the former are 
not convinced of the necessity of the removal of L-ntouehability. they should, if tbev 
have critically studied the movement, endeavour to convince their neighbours, or, if 
they are not competent, they should procure the necessary literature, supply them 
with it and put them in touch with those full-tim? workers who arc specially quali- 
fied for such propaganda work. If they find that their neigh Dour hoc* l is not touched 
by the spirit of the movement and if they ha*e any influence, they would arrange 
public lectures, demonstrations nud invite speakers to such a meeting. So much, 
for work amongst the Casfe-Hindus. 

“But the real work that the large body of women and men can do is undoubted- 
ly among the Hari jins. Those Uaste-Hindns who have studied my fifth statement 
could not fail lo have noticed that there is a va«a amount of silent and effective 
service to be rendered by Caste- Hindus without, much expenditure of time, energy or 
money. Castc-Hindus can cITwivcIy supplement the cflort of the Harijan workers 
in inculcating habits of cleanliness a‘ud by procuring facilities for having easy 
access to the required water-supply. They can find out public walls and tanks 
situated near the Harijan quarters and caorass the opinion of the Caate-Hindns 
who may be using such wells or tanks, pointing out to them that Harijans hare a 
legal right to the use of all such public services. They can at the snme time see 
to it that, when the consent of the Caste-Hindus has been secured for the use by 
Harijans of these services, the latter use them in a manner not offensive to the 
former. As to scavenging, they can visit the owners of houses served by Harijans 
in their neighbourhood, and explain to them the necessity of making it easy for 
Harijans to do the cleaning work in a hygienic manner. To this end, it. would 
be naturally necessary for them to study the scientific method of constructing 
closets and disposing of night-soil. They can also procure from the house-holders 
special dresses to be supplied to the scavengers and make the H&rijnns feel, by 
unhesitatingly doing the scavenging themselves, that there is nothing low or 
undignified about rendering such services. Such workers should also carry on 
propaganda against castemcn giving to their scavengers the leavings from their 




decent wage. 

“As to tanning, not much help can be rendered unless some one of such volun- 
tary leisure time workers has humanity and enthusiasm enough to study the bvgic- 
nic method of skinuing enreases and having done so, will spread the knowledge 
among these tanners. They certainly can do one thing. They can find out the cus- 
tom about the disposal of such carcases, and see that the tanners are assured of a 
proper wage for the service they render. 

“Those who have the capacity and time can conduct day or night schools, tAfce 
Harijan children for picnics ana sight-seeing on holidays or whenever the opportu- 
nity occurs and visit Harijans in their own homes, procure medical aid where neces- 
sary, aod generally let them feel that a new page has been opened in their lives, 
ana that they need no longer regard themselves as the neglected and despised por- 
tion of Hindu humanity. . . 

“All that I have described can be most easily and efficiently dooe by the studeot 
world. If this work is done with silent zeal, determination and intelligence by a 
large body ol sen and women, I have no doabt that we shall have taken msny 
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steps in oar progress towards the goal, and it would be found too that there are 
mote things than I have described that require attention. I hare bnt obosen a few 
of the many things that hare come under tuy observations in the eouree of my 
journeying3/‘ 


7th. Statement— Y erred* Jail, 16th. November 1932 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following seventh statement on the 16th. November 

Though the questions that I shall endeavour to answer in the etatemeut hare 
been more or iees covered by the previous statements, as they continue to reeur, 
I thought it would be well to collect as many as possible and to deal with them in 
one tingle statement. 

“Are yon not forcing people to do things against their will ? this is one such 
question. At least sii'h is not my intention. The contemplate 1 fast is intended 
to strengthen the weak, to energise the idoggird*. to give faith to the sceptic**. It 
should be clear to any or.e who will give a little thought to it that those who are 
hostile to the reform will not only be unaffected by the f ist, but will probably and 
perhaps rightly from their own stand- point welcome it, if only it eods fatally. An 
angry correspondent dies not hesitre to it in many words. 

But says another correspondent : “If is all very well tor you to say that you 
do not intend to do such and such a thing. There ate many orthodox people who 
will follow the multitude for fear of personal injury from your over-zealous 
followers/' An argument like this emi be advauwd under almost any conceivable 
circumstance. I have led many movements in my life time, where there has been 
no fist r.ejcMgary, but the charge 1 am now answering has been brought against me 
ofv.o enough in* order to turn me away from my purpose. Whatever the uninten- 
ded consequences of the contemplated fast may oc, apart from its being a question 
of honcur, it must be taken up, if the occasion arises, for the additional reasoo, that 
it is certain to stir to a worthy effort tens of thousands of people who have faith in 
me. Such must be the ease in every movement of a religious character. 

The second question is : ‘ Arc ycu not setting one section of Hiudus against 
another V Most emphatically not. Some opposition is inevitable iu every reform, 
but up to a point, opposition' mid agitation in a society are n sign of healthy 
giowth. I have no lour, whatsoever, of a permanent cleavage between the Sauatau* 
ists and tile reformers, i'ar be it from me cither lo under-rate the Sunatanist opposi- 
tion or to disregard then sentiment. 1 have uo doubt, whatever, that some 
of thorn feel strongly that iSai.atnn.i Dh&rnia is in danger. Nevertheless, it is 
astonishing how narrow at least iu theory is the difference between tho Sanatanist 
end the Reformer. 

Ahuost every letter that I have received from SniiAfaiiists makes these startling 
admission : ‘".It We admit that there U much to be done for the amelioration oi 
the coi.dition of the llarijans ; »0) we admit that many Caste-Hindus are ill- 
treating the Llarijaus ; \'J) we admit that their children should receive education, 
and that they should have better quarters to live in ; (4) we admit that they 
should have proper arrangements for bathing mid drawing water for themselves ; 
*5> we admit, that they should have full political rights ; (0) we admit that the* 
should hevj ample facilities for worship and u) we admit that they should have all 
the civic rights that the others have.” But say these Sauntanists : “We must not 
ne com pel led to touch ihctn or associate with them, cape dally whilst they are in 
their present condition.’’ Then 1 say to them : ‘'.Since you admit the necessity for 

K itting them on the same level with you. why are you agitated when other Caste- 
indue will go a step further, and believe on the strength of the same Shastrus 
that you bd'eve in, that it is tneir duty not to regard the Harijaus as Untoucha- 
ble*, but to have them share with themselre* all these rights and privileges which 
yon comedo to them, hut which you would have them to enjoy and exercise in 
isolation from you ? Surely, you who want to guard your own liberty of aclloo 
and lightly resent the very idea of coercion, will not desire that the reformers should 
be coerced into carrying out schemes of amelioration which you bold to be nooes- 
sary m exactly the same manner as you would like ? I venture to suggest a better 
way since you are at one with these reformers in conceding the desirability of 
ameliorating the condition of the Hariiaos, and since you hare not hitherto done 
anything tangible in that direction. Subscribe liberally to the Inode that the relor- 
mere are collecting, and use them es your agents for, carrying out the common 
•cbeme, and resneet their interpretation of undo religion an yon would bore them 
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MpHl pout. Hitherto, to practice, yoa have not objected to the ref omser’a 
ton to nseoetating with km mrijiBi. You hove suffered him to go his own 
Yon hove not boycotted him. There is then no meaning in yonr opposition 
sto^y b ect n se the movement has beeome more active and more universal than 

One dMtonlty still standing in the way is who is to have the nse of the public 


Me eft present debarred in some eases legally and in others— far more numerous 
sews llligilfy. There is a very simple way oat of the difficulty. If only etch 
petty will shod anger and mstoal disrespect, a referendum can easily be taken for 
mb village or group of villages and each city or each division of a city, nod which- 
ever party has the majority in favour of its view should make nse of the public 
In st itu tions, including temples ; and if the Sanataoists carry the majority with them, 
they should defray their share with the reformer of the cost of providing equal 
svnese for the reformers and the Untouchables. I bracket the reformers with the 
Hurijans, for If they are worth their salt and will work up to their conviction as 
time progresses, the duty mn»t devolve upon them of denyiug to themselves the nse 
of e single service which the Harijaos cannot enjoy with the Coste-Hindas on abso- 
lutely equal terms. The Banstanists should bear the whole cost of bringing into 
being parallel services because, as I have understood from the correspondence and as 
have explained above, the Sanatanists agree that fh« Hurijans are entitled to the 
earns aervioes that they have hitherto enjoyed and of which Harijaus have hitherto 
bean deprived. Let not the Sanatanists ran away with themselves by picturing a 
condition of things as existing, bat which in reality does not exist. Let them clear- 
ly understand that the removal of Untouchabiiity in accordance with the Yerawada 
Fact and with the declaration of the* recently formed All-India Anti-UntouchabilUy 
* ~ Includes not more than I have narrated. It does not include inter-dining 
and intar-marriage. That many Hindus, including myself, would go much farther 
ought not to disturb ibe Sanatanists. They will not want to stifle private judg- 
ment or private action and if they have deep faith in what they believe th^y should 
nos take wight In anticipation of what is to come. If a 'particular reform has an 
inherent vitality and has come in response to the needs of the time, no power on 
earth ean stem its irresistible march. 

The third question is : “Are yon not retarding political emancipation by forcing 
on publie attention your views on noeinl and religious questions, aud springing upon 
the public n hurricane agitation for their acceptance ?” I cannot answer this ques- 
tion at length without trespassing upon the limits which as a prisoner I have accep- 
ted for conducting the Anti-Untoncnabittty Campaign. Bat this much I can say, 
that those who know me at all should understand that I draw no b ird and fast 
line of demarcation between political, social, religious and other questions. I have 
always bald that they are inter-dependent, aud that the solution of one brings nearer 
tha eo l ation of the rest. 

This does not exhaust the questions which I have collected from the coirespon- 
denoe which it already proving more than I ean handle, with the very limited assis- 
tance which only natnrally I can have, I mast deni with the rest to the be*t of my 
ability in the statement to follow. I would here like to urge the correspondents to 
he merciful Hitherto, I have punctiliously acknowledged almost all the letters that 
have reached me, bat the correspondents will henceforth please be satisfied with 
whatever answers l ean give through the series of statements I am issuing, and they 
will help themselves nod me if they will lie brief and write only when they have 
•CMMthing original to asy, or wheo they have questions to which they must have 
answers siorn me, before they can form their judgmeut on any issue arising in coo- 
aeetton with the movement. 


Stk Statement- Yervada Jail, ITth, November 1952 
The fsltowtog is Mahatma Gandhi’s eighth statement issued ou 17th. November 
Here is another question that many correspondents have asked : “You say yoa 
bribes to Urn 8h— tiraa. We do not understand what you mean by them. For .jm 
osam arbitrarily to reject many thiogs which are supported by the Sbastras. Even 
thi Oita that yoa swear by requires one to follow the Sbastras.” 

I mast wpaal what I have said in a previous statement that, tor me, nothing 
in tanonatotent with fit main theme of the Gita is Shasta, no matter where it 
feMud printed* If I do not shook my orthodox friends, I would like to make my 
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mssnf-r Meteor still. Nothing that i« ineonrieteat with the universally mwmM 
fiist prtndplei of morality hit for me the authority of Shaatra*. They are Amiga id 
not to supersede, bat to eaitain the first principles, and the Gita is tueiABis* far 
me, beeaose it only conforms to the first principles, bat it gives you aofid 
for adherence to tttem at any cost Bat for this golden rale that I have 

laymen like me would flounder in the midst of a forest of conflicting tei 

pfle of nicely printed and equally niody bound Sanskrit volumes, for which rival 
Pandits claim divine authority. 

There are many Smritis, some of which are unknown outside the little atom to 


which, by a few hundred men, they are held in veneration. No one can give their 
' " ' * ‘ in the 


origin or the dates of their composition. I saw one such volume 

When 1 enquired of the learned scholar- friends about this volume they told me they 
had no knowledge of it. There are numerous Agamas which, when examined, con- 
tradict one another, and which have no binding effect outside the little areas whare 
they find acceptance. If all these books were to be held as binding on Hindus. 
th?re is hardly au immorii practice for which it would be difficult to find Shaatrie 
sanction. Erou in the hoary manuscripts from which, if verses of doubtfel 
authenticity arc not expurgated, one would discover several texts eootradicting the 
loftiest moral teachings to be found spread throughout that great book. Therefore, 
tbe meaning I have given to the word "Sbastru” in the Bhagwad Gita in which it 
occurs only in one coutext, is not any book or set of laws outside the Gita itself, 
but it means right conduct embodied in a living authority. I know that this is 
not likely to satisfy the critic and as a layman 1 can give no lead to anybody ; but, 
I can satisfy the cariosity of my critics by telling them what I mean exactly by 
**Shastra”. 

Another question put with equal persistence is this : “What do you mesa by 
divine guidance or the inner voice and how would you and for that matter the 
world, would fare if everyone claimed such guidance for himself and each acted in 
a manner wholly different from his neighbours f" This is a fair question, and we 
would come to a pretty piss if Divinity had mala no provision by wav of self- 
protuctiou. Whilst therefore all may lay the claim, some alone will os able 10 
justify it. A person falsely claiming to act under Divine inspiration or the prompt- 
ings of the inner voice without having any such, will fare worse than the one 
falsely claiming to act under the authority of an earthly sovereign. Whereat the 
latter on being exposed will escape with injury to his body, the former may pariah 
body and soul together. 

Charitable critics impute no fraud to me, but suggest that I am highly likely to 
be acting under a hallucination. The result for me, even then, will not be Isr 
different from what it would be if I was laying a false claim. A humble seeker, 
that I claim to be, has need to be most cautious and to preserve balance of miod. 
He has to reduce himself to a zero before God will guide him. Let me not labour 
this point. The claim 1 have made is neither extraordinary nor exclusive. God will 
rule the lives of all those who will surrender themselves without reservation to him. 
In the language of the Gita. God acts through those who have acquired complete 
detachment Le., self-effacement. Here there is no question of hallucination. I have 
stated a simple scientific truth to be tested by all who have the will and patience to 
acquire the necessary qualifications, which are again incredibly simple to understand 
and easy enough to acquire, where there is determination. 

Lastly, no one* need worry about my claim. What I am asking the people to do 
is capable of being verified by reason. When I disappear from the scene, Uo* 
touchability will have to be removed. Whether the fast is divinely inspired or not. 
it need not be a matter of eooeern even to my eloeest associates. They may ont of 
affection for me work with double zeal in the cause. That would be no calamity 
even if it waa found that the fast was the foolish act of a self-willed friend. Those 
who have neither affection for nor faith io me will remain unmoved by it. Constant 
harping, therefore, on the contemplated feet, or my claim in regard thereto Is earn- 


latod to befog tbe public mind and turn attention from the great work More the 
nation. I would, therefore, conclude this statement by drawiug the render** often-, 
two to a few pictures that I have picked up from the voluminous eorrespondsnes 

■ar srr from Ville Parte, • rabarb of Boaabjr ialubited by *■*«“■ 

“Asaoo* otben the suburb has to n mod figures l.TOO riUsa or Sous. 
jjpuUty has m Income of Ba. TtXOOO, of which Bs. 31,000 ms apart ft 
«• MMmm are aoeoamoasted in quarters when we no roads, m 
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for water supply and no sanitary convenience. The land itself is low-lying. The 
huts are bonis constructed from dilapidated tins, which were once nsed lor con- 
•ervaoey work. There is no lighting. Near-by is the damping ground lor the 
suburban rubbish, which gives an eternal stench. Next to it is a structure for 
boosing conservancy motor lorries. Attached to this is a water-pipe for washing 
dirty tins, and if the overseer is well disposed, he would allow the scavengers to help 
themselves to water from this pipe. On the other side is a row of carta that receive 
the buckets collected from the privies of house-holders. It is in these surroundings 
that the scavengers btve to pass their life. These quarters are surrounded by fields 
which are often under water, breeding mosquitoes, harbouring scorpions, snakes and 
field rats. Thirty-one families live in this condition. They are composed of thirty, 
five men, t web ty -five women, thirty-four boys and fifteen giris. Of this population 
of one hundred and nine, only nine boys can at nil read uud write with difficulty. 
The rest are utterly illiterate/’ 

This is s suburb where the inhabitants, if they had any thought for these fellow- 
beings of theirs, could well afiord to provide for them decent accommodation in decent 
quarters with water, lighting and all the other conveniences which are part of the 
city life. There is work here for both the Sanatanists and the Reformers. It would 
be no answer to my complaint that the Villc Parle Municipality has an income of 
only Ra. 70,000, out of which it spends the princely sum of Es. 31,000 oil conser- 
fancy. I know that the inhabitants of Ville Parle ure well* to-do enough to tax 
themselves specially on behalf of these useful servants of society, but I would re- 
gard that as a slow process. It is the primary duty of the Hindu inhabitants to 
make decent collections and provide suitable quarters and other convenience for the 
scavengers. If they do so it would even then be a tardy performance of a very 
simple duty done to their fellow-men. When they have done this, there would be 
point in their moving the Municipality to take up the burden of additional annual 
expenditure that would undoubtedly have to be incurred in order to enable the 
scavengers to live in comparative comfort. 

An almost identical picture has been drawn by Sjt. A. V. Thakkar. the tire- 
less Secretary of the All-India Anli-Untouchabiliiy League, of the scavengers' 

2 natters he has inspected during his travels undertaken on behalf of the League. 

[e gives a harrowing tale about the condition of such quarters in Daupur. and 
Other places about Patna in Bihar. How 1 wish that, instead of engaging in u 
fruitless controversy about what is and what is not contaiued iu the iShastrus, 
about Uutouchability, every one of us would apply ourselves to ameliorating the 
wretched condition of the so-called Untouchables. There is work enough and to 
spare, for all my learned correspondents who. almost without exception, have assur- 
ed me that they yield to no one in their desire to better their material and moral 
condition. 


9th. Statement — Yervada Jail, 28ftli. November 1932 

The following is the ninth statement of Mahatma Gandhi issued on the 23 h. 
November 

Aa 1st January is nearing, the correspondence on Guruvayur is increasing. Instead 
of ausweriog one by one the questions that arise from the correspondence, it would 
be pmhaps simpler to answer them by way of a mere statement of my position. 
The fast will begin on the 2nd January next if, before that date, the Gtfruvayur 
temple is not opened to Harijans on the same terru9 as it is open to Caste-Hindus 
iu geoeral, but the fast will be postponed if it becomes clear that a majority of the 
temjwe-going Hindus in the neighbourhood are opposed to the temple-entry of 
1 'us, or if it it olear that, although everybody is willing to open the temple to 
there ia a legal difficulty that cannot be overcome before the 2nd January 
is majority of letters received by me assure me that the temple-goers are in 
favour of the admission of Harijau worshippers to the temple. One or two corres- 
pondents vehemently contest the position, and claim that a proper referendum will 
mult in an overwhelming majority against such entry. These correspondents have 

■ IM1 IHA HA MMAt t/N ■nnMAB. ,!..!_ L. 1l -.1 .t.. .1 y hEVC 
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should 
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Ion no time in fortifying their contention with incontestable proof. They, however 
ny that, although the opinion of the temple-goers may be overwhelmingly in their 
favour, the key to the temple is held by the Zamorin. That it, no doubt, teehil- 
eally true, but he ia not the owner. He ia a trustee representing the temple-going 
public. Therefore, he cannot resist the clearly expressed wish of the majority of 
them. It » his duty to overcome the legal difficulties, if there are any. If he fails 
to do so, it simply means that the force of public opinion has not beoome strong 
enough to compel the performance of hia obvious duty. The fast will then further 
solidify public opinion so as to make itself felt. The key to the temple therefore 
is in tact in the hands of the public. But, as the legal maxim has it, law or equity 
helps the watchful, never the slothful. Let Kerala reformers, therefore, not blame 
the Zamorin. It is discourteous and wrong to impute motives to him. If he refuses 
to open the temple to Harijans, let us think, he is oot convinced of the public 
demand. His refusal must be n signal not for abusing him, but for discovering 
the weakness in our own position. It is surely more dignified and proper for the 
public to feel that its clearly expressed wish cannot be flouted by its representative 
which the Zemorin is. 

Ouruvayur has already become an All-India concern. Let the Caste-Hiodue all 
over India bestir themselves, and declare their opinion that they desire the Guru- 
vsynr temple to be opened to Harijans. The moral force ot such opinion, honestly 
and freely expressed, will be irresistible. 

I have already warned the reformers against using unbecoming language ill 
rcBpect of orthodox ISunatauists or No-Changers as they have called themselves in a 
petition addressed io His Excellency the Viceroy. They are entitled to their opinion. 
I look upon this Untouchability question us primarily religious, and I would like 
both the No-Changers and the Reformers to work m a religious spirit without 
imputing motives to one another. No reform, much less a religious reform, can be 
or should be carried by com plosion. I have repeat edly slated, in unequivocal terms, 
the limitations and the fund ions of the proposed fast . 

A correspondent willing in Gujarati for himself and others says “In effect, 
it is all very well foi you to say that you do not want to coerce anybody, but 
your position cannot but compel some people to act Hgainst their will. Some of us 
nave no respect for your religious viesvs or your social reforms, but we want you 


fasiing, we will 
temple entry. If 


to live for your political power and, therefore, if you persist in 
have to pocket our convictions and help you in your fight for 
this is not, coercion, we do not know the meaning of that word.” 

My answer is : I must not he expected to surrender my cherished convictions, 
because 1 hold a prominent position in the Judian world, or because 1 have some 
political influence. I cannot barter away my faith or suppress it for the 

sake of retaining my social position or political influence. Everything is subservi- 
ent to and is derivable from that faith. Ask me to deny or suppress it, and it 

would be worse than asking me to commit suicide. 1 would also venture to suggest 
that those who subordinate their conviction* to their regard for my position 
or political influence, can only have shallow convict ions, it any ut all. Convictions 

are made of sterner stuff’. People have been known to stake their all for the sako 

of their convictions which may then be called religion. 

Then says the same correspondent : “What is the poor Zamorin to do ? 
On the one hand, you and Mr. Kelappan will fast. On the other, one thou- 
sand No-Changers are said to have decided to do likewise. Whom is the Zamorin 
to piease ?” 

I answer without the slightest hesitation : “The Zamorin is to please neither 
party. He is there to please God, which is Truth. He is there to do his duty, and 
if it demands the sacrifice of & thousand No-changers, Mr, Kelappan and myself, 
be should have the courage to do so, and he will deserve the honour of his otru 
generation and posterity. God will take care of the fasting fraternity. Those who 
fast will do so lor defending Truth as they see it, and the God of Truth will do 
what be likes with them. If their.fast is in answer to the inner urge it will be its 
own reward.” 

“But” persists the same correspondent: “It is all very well for you to talk of God 
conscience, the inner voice and all that ? Others also can and do put forth the tame 
claim. What are we. who have no inner voice, who have no God to parade before 
the public to do, aua whom are we to believe ?” 

1 can only say : Yon have to believe no one, but yourselves. You must try to 
““ to the inner voice, but if you won’t have the expression the inner votes”, 
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boo the gf w — l oo ‘dictates of 
unde God, I hove no donbt y 


which yon ohonld obey. If „ 
you will parade mmdhtem else which, 


the cod, wi« prove to be God, for fortunately there io no one and nothing doe' but 
God in thie universe. I would aioo oubmit that it is not every one elaiming to net 
on the bibo of the inner voiee that bee that urge. After all, like every other 
faculty, two faculty for listening to a still small voice within, requires previous eftort 
and tciining, perhaps modi greater than what is required for acquisition of any other 
faculty. Even if. out of the thousands of claimants, only a few sucoeed in establiah- 
jn g|their claim, it ia wdl worth running the risk of having and tolerating doubtful 

So much for the Gujarati correspondent. I must now conclude this statement 
with a question from a correspondent who writes in English. His is a long letter 
containing elaborate arguments, but I think th*j following epitome correctly repre- 
sents him. “Hitherto, I have known you to be free from any trace of commuaslisai, 
but you now eoddenly appear in a communal garb. I could have understood and 
justified your fsat for Swaraj or for All-India unity, but I cannot understand this 
last on behalf of Hinduism. I have never takeu you as a Hindu at all, cer- 
tainly not ss a narrow Hindu. What is there in opening temples to Harijans who 

do not want to go there ?” 

I am glad of this question. I have no desire whatsoever to appear to anyone as 
other than what I am. I am not ashamed of Hinduism or of being a Hindu. I 
totally deoy being narrow. I fancy I could not be held, for one single moment, by 
o narrow creed. It is because the super-imposition of Uutouchability would make 
Hinduism a narrow creed, that I have rebelled against it. I would count my life to 
be a cheap price to nay for the removal of that blot. 

I have nothing of the communaliat in me, because my Hinduism is all-inclusive. 
It is not anti-Mumlman, anti-Christian, or anti any other religion, but it ia pro- 

M nasal man. pro-Christ is n, and pro every other living frith in the world, To me, 

Hinduism is but one branch from the came parent trunk, whose roots and whose 
quality we judge only by the collective strength and quality of the different branches 
put together. I take care of the Hindu branch on which I am sitting and which 
sustains me, surely I am taking care also of the sister branches. If the Hindu 
branch ia poisoned, the poison is likely to spread to the others. If that branch 
withers, the parent will be the weaker for its withering. 

“If my correspondent and those who think with him have followed roe hitherto, 
they will discover that if God gives me the privilege of dying for this Hinduism of 
my conception, I shall have sufficiently died for the unity of all and even for 
8waraj. Finally, let me repeat what I have said before now, that the question whether 
Harijans want to or would enter temples if they were open to them is irre- 
levant The removal of Untouchability is not a matter of bestowing patronage 
on Harijans. It is one of penance and purification by the Caste-Hindus. 
One of tne penances they have to do is to open Hindu temples and invite Harijans 
to them.” 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Second Fast 

la Sympathy with Pat wardhan— a fellow Prisoner 

The following are the details of the fast, according to the Hindu 1 correspondent, 
which Mahatma Gandhi undertook on Saturday, the 3rd. December 1932. Ho com- 
menced this fast in sympathy with Prof. Appasaheb Patwardhan of the Gujerat 
Vidyapith, one of his co-workcn, at this time ia the Batnagiri District Jail as a *C 
class prisoner. A Brahmin by birth, Prof. Patwardhan petitioned the Government to 
allot to *him scavenging as jail-labour. The Government allowed him to do the job 
for a lew days, but later withdrew the permisaioi), on the ground that professional 
scavengers afbne Should be employed in mil conservancy. Prof. Patwardhan rma- 
tedly renewed his equest but in vain. Thereupon, he tfesMed to court slow death by 
reduoing hit rations. Gandhiji, coming to know of Prof. Patwardhan’* daemon, 
wrote to the Government strongly supporting the Professor** request to be 


demaioo. 

allowed 
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ne Mutatm*’* letter did uot get * favourable response, whereupon on Wednes- 
day bet, Gandhiji wrote a letter to the Government, to the effect, that loyalty to e 
dear comrade who wee dying by inches lor Urn take of e noble eenee demanded 
that he ehould also share hit agony by offering hie life and that therefore, he had 
d eci ded to fait unto death if the Government aid not grant Prof. Patwardhan’s re- 
met before Saturday morning. 

Gandhiji explained that he knew that he waa giving the Government n very abort 
notice, hat eoatd not help it, when lus comrade was netoally • offering. He had not 
taken thie decision hurriedly. He had considered the iesue deeply and the inner 
voice bad urged him to go on n sympathetic fait. 

On Saturday morning, Gandhiji received n itiff reply from the Government, stak- 
ing that he could do self-conservancy if he liked, hut that he should not interfere 
in the Patwardhao affair. The Government, it was said, thought that if they ybMad 
in thie ease, the idea would .spread all over India and it would prove n “regular 
nuisance.” They found it difficult to accede to Gaudhiji’e request, though; It appear- 
ed to the latter to be a simple one. 

The Government reply forced the Issue. After prayer?, the Mahatma announced 
his decision to fast unto death. The fact that Gandhiji was fasting was not known, 
at first, even to several of his friends, including the Aoti-Untoudiabilitj Board 
members, who met him. After twenty-four hours fast, Gandhiji had to ba carried 
on a stretcher to the roaugo tree in the ahade of which he used to receive visitors. 
The news of Gandhiji’s fast spread like wild fire in Poona and crowds began to 
assemble in front of the jail gate. 

The Inspector-General of prisons assured Gandhiji that he wonld do his beat and 
have the matter settled in two days 1 time, but in the meanwhile, requested him to 
break his fast. Gandhiji fonnd his request reasonable and agreed to suspend 
the fast until Wednesday (7tb) morning pending the Government's final decision. In 
the shade of the mango tree, after prayers a id exhorting his friends to stand by the 
Harijaos, Gandhiji broke his fast by taking or&ngo-juice. 


Subsequently/^ in a statement issued to the press on the 7th. December, Mahatma 
Gandhi said that the matter was settled fori the time being. He continued : “The 
Government have regarded the question as of A 11- India importance. From 
the point of view of prison administration, they had difficulty in giving a decision 
In connection with the request of Appa Saheb Patwardhan, but they have consented 
to consider the whole question and announce their decision as early as possible. In 
the circumstances, I recognised the Government's difficulty myself, and was permitted 
to send a telegram to Appa Saheb advising him, pending Government decision, to 
suspend the partial fast. The result is Appa Saheb begins to take his full rations 
from to-day, and my fast stands, naturally, further suspended.” 


Satyagraha at Gorovayynr 

South India had now become the storm centre of Anti-Untouchability work. An 
attempt was made to force open the temple of Lord Sri Krishna at Gitruvayyur to 
the Depressed Classes. The Zamorin of Calicut as the trustee of the temple refused 
to throw open the temple to the Untouchables sod in support of bis action cited Sec. 
40 of the Hindu Religious Endowments Act which said that no trustee could do inj- 
uring against the eustom and usage of the temples entrusted to him. Mr. Kelsppsn, 
one of the best Kerala workers and most devoted to the Untouchables' cause, ^ com- 
menced a fast in protest on the 20th . September, and continued it in front of the 
temple in the sun till the Zamorin revised his views in favour of the Untouchables. 
Being hard pleased from all sides the Zamorin appealed to Mahatma Gandhi to request 
Mr. Kelsppsn to suspend tbs fast for some months. fie said that at present the entry 
of unioucnabifs wonld wound ih<- orthodox conscience and such wounding would 
Mount to coercion. Accordingly, Mr. Kelsppsn suspended the fast j on let. October 
for three months at Mahatma]™ express desire, to resume it if needed st the and of 
the period with MahatmajFs esocUoo. The Satyagraha was also stopped for the same 
Ptra giving the Zamorin Ample time for c o nfutat io n . 
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Three weeks rolled swsj and the Zamorin could not do anything in the matter 
of opening the temple. In the meantime^ Mahatmaji sent a telegram to the Zamorin 
requesting him to try his best to get over all difficulties, legal or otherwise, in the 
way of opening the temple to the Untouchables. Mahatmaji said that Mr. Kelappan’s 
acceptance of his advice threw a heavy responsibility on his shoulders, perhaps even 
to the exteot of sharing his fast, if the temple was not open to the Avarna Hindus 
during the period of suspension of the Satyagraha. 

In the coarse of the first statement after the fast, issued to'.the press on the 5 th. 
November, Mahatmaji said i “fhere is another fast which is a near possibility and 
that in connection with the opening of the Guruvayoor temple in Kerala. It was at 
my urgent request that Mr. Kelappan suspended his fast for three months, a fast 
that had well nigh brought him to death’s door. I would be in honour bound to 
fast with him if on or before let January 1933 that temple is not opened to the un- 
touchables precisely on the same terms as to touchables, and if it becomes necessary 
for Mr. Kelappan to resume his fast.” 

The Zamorin expressed bis inability to do anything in the matter. In the course 
of a statement to the press he said : “The various appeals that are being made for 
throwing open the temples to Avarnas proceed upon an inadequate appreciation of 
such difficulties. In these circumstances there is hardly any justification for think- 
ing that it is in my power to throw open the Guruvayoor temple to the Avarnas as 
desired by the supporters of the temple-entry campaign. ’ 

What transpired subsequently is given in the following statements issued to tbc 
press from time to time by Mahatmaji. 


Mahatma* Gandhi on Guruvayyur 

In a special inltrview given to a representative of the Asrocinlvd Tress inside tie 
Yerawada Jail on the 7th. November , Mahatma Gandhi emphasised that South India 
had become the storm-centre, and explained the reasons why the Guruvayoor 
question was worth the price, he had expressed his determination to pay. 

“The Guruvayynr temple has como in my way by accident. I have no option left 
to me. After nil. Air. Kelappan is in my opinion one of the noblest of India’s silent 
servants. A distinguished public career was open to him any day. He is a well- 
known worker in Malabar, but he deliberately threw in his lot with the unapprocha- 
bles unil invisibles. I bad the pleasure and honour of working with him at tbe 
time of the Vnikom Satyagraha. Long before that time and ever since, he has been 
devoting himself to the uplift of the suppressed humanity. As the public know, 
after a long waiting, be made a fixed determination to give up his life in the 
attempt to nave the Guruvayur temple opened to Harijans. I discovered, however, 
a flaw in his fast. I immediately pointed it out to him, and although he believed 
that victory was within sight, he nobly responded, and let it slip from his hands, 
retracted his steps and suspended his "fast. When I telegraphed to him. I bound 
myself to fast with him if resumption became necessary, on the termination of tbe 
three months’ notice he gave. I should be an unworthy servant of India and an 
unworthy comrade if now I flinched and abandoned Mr. Kelappan to his fate. 

‘ But there is something more than the life of a comrade or ray own personal 
honour involved in this question. Everyone recognises that the Depressed Classes 
question has to be solved now or never. There arc thousands of men and women 
like me who cling to Hinduism because they believe there is in it the amplest scope 
for mental, moral and spiritual expansion. This bar sinister, put upon nearly sixty 
million human beings, is u standing demonstration against that claim. Men like 
me feel that Uutouchability is no integral part of Hinduism. It is excrescence, but 
if it is found to be otherwise, if the Hindu mass mind really hugs Untouchability. 
reformers like me have no other option, but to sacrifice ourselves on tbe altar of 
our convictions.” 


Mahatma’s Contemplated third Fast Postponed 

Subsequently Mahatmaji modified his condition of resuming & fast to the extent 
that if a referendum was taken in Pounani Taluk where the temple was situated, 
and if the reeidents of the Taluk went against temple entiy. then he would refrun 
from fasting. The following statement of Mahatmaji giving the reasons for the 
postponement of his fast was iasued to the press on the 2Vtk, December 1932 
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“IJud » Ml ooojohitioo with Mm* n. G RaJagoMlacbariar. K. Madhavan Nail 
god Kelappsn. who nave come to Pooot to coufer With me. They placed the retails 
of the Guruvsyur referendum before me. The referendum was taken in Ponnanl 
Taluk, where the temple is situated. Never, perhaps, was a referendum taken with 
sueh scrupulous care or with such scientific precision. Before this, rarely to my 
knowledge, have 73 per cent of eligible voters voted. 

**Iu order to find ont the truth, voting was confined only to those who were 
actual temple-goers, —that is to say, those who were not entitled to enter Guruvajur 
temple and those who wonld not, sueh as. Arya Samajists, were excluded from the 
voters’ list. I had intended, without thinking of all the implioationa, actually to 
find ont by some method of examination, who were actual temple-goers but I round 
it utterly impracticable. It was enough to announce that only those ahould tola 
who believed in temple-going, who had faith in temple-worship as an integral part 
of the Hindu religion, and who were entitled to enter the Guruva/ur temple. The 
total population entitled to temple-entry being approximately, 65,000, the Otttaide 
estimate of adults may be taken as 30,000. As a matter of fact, 27,405 adult men 
and women were actually visited for receiving their votes. Of these 56 per cent 
were in favour of temple-entry, 9 per cent voted against. 8 per cent were neutral 
and 27 per cent abstained from recording their votes. 

“If. should be remembered that the referendum was taken amidst adverse influen- 
ces. The Zamorin would not co-operate and, 1 am sorry to have to aay, even east 
aspersions upon the workers and the procedure they followed. Ponnaui taluk ia the 
stronghold of orthodoxy, and yet there was a decisive majority in favour of the 
admission of “ITntouchables” into that shrine, now made famous throughout the 
length and breadth of the laud. 

T ‘Tbe, figures are also instructive as showing that both men and womeo had no 
hesitation, in spite of the contemplated fast, of expressing their dissent. I would 
also draw a fair deduction from the neutrals and non- co-operators. They could not 
all, if they had chosen to give their decision, be retarded as being against the 
temple-entry of Harijans. It wonid not be a bad or unfair guess to make if I 
suggested that a fouith of these, at least, were probably for temple-entry. The 
percentage of the voters favouring temple-entry would then be 65 per cent of the 
total eligible voters. If they be excluded altogether from the referendum, Che 
majority would be 77 per cent. Turn the figures as we may. the unchallengable 
conclusion is that a decisive majority of the eligible voters are in favour of temple 
entry by Harijans. That fact shows that Mr. Kelappan’s statement, that the 
majority of the temple-going population surrounding Guruvsyur was in favour 
of temple entry, is correct. 

“In view of the official announcement that the Viceregal decision as to sanc- 
tion for the introduction, in ihe Madras Legislative Council, of I>r. Subbaroyao’s 
permissive Bill with reference to temple-entry could not powibly be 
announced before the I5th January, the fast contemplated to take place on the 
second day of the New year will be indefinitely postponed and in any case Up to 
the date of the announcement of the Viceregal decision. Mr. Kelappan concur* in 
this postponement. 

“As the contemplated fast was addressed to the public, let me, at the risk of 
repeating what I have said previously, state my own position clearly. My fast I 
regard as a purely spiritual act and, therefore, not capable of being fully explained. 
But, in so far aB I can, I may say it is intended to stit the public consctence. 
Hinduism teaches that, when evils and corruption are beyond control by ordinary 
means, human endeavour is supplemented by tapssya or penance which, in its 
extreme form, means fasting, either conditionally or unconditionally. Therefore, 
it is no new tning. But for tnc influence, supposed or real, I enjoy among the 
masses, perhaps no notice would be taken of it. . . „ 

“My conviction is that Hinduism has fallen from the purity sod the vitality 
it once had. Its very scriptures are evidence of continuous progress and adap- 
tability to circumstances that arose from time to lime. Though it retained unimpaired 
the claim to diviue inspiration for the scriptures as a body, it did not hesitate to 
introduce new reforms and make changes. Hence it is that we have in Hinduism, 
not only the Vedas, but all the later writings claiming authority. Bat the time 
came when this healthy growth or evolution was arrested, and instead of um 
written word being used as an aid to the search for light from within, it was Md 
to be all-snfficing. whether it accorded with the longings and ®tnvinga of the spirit 
within or not. The descendants of those who wrestled with God Himself and 
drew from Him some of the imperishable things one finds in the Vedas and the 
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, felt loo exhausted for farther effort, either to wriug oat sew meaning 

?evse or mantra or prodaoe a new mantra. They felt they had done 

with God and that God had finished His work, alter inspiring the last verso of the 
latest Bhastra. And so one fiuds an army of interpreters seeking to reconcile often 
uieeoneilable tests, unmindful as to whether they answer the pressing needs of the 
age or whether they can stand the light of a searching examination. Even penances 
took a more outward form, instead of being an expression of the inward agonising 

" being my case, and finding the 


straggle. I may be wrong in my diagnosis, bat saoh being my case, a „ _ 

Hindi Society irresponsive to the central call of Hinduism, that is, progressive 
realisation of the unity of all life, not as a philosophical doctrine bnt as a solid 
feet of life, I thought that by my continuous effort to live my religion aa I under- 
stand it, I had the fitness for doing penance by way of fatting and that I had such 
a call from within. 

“I hope it ie easy fer the reader to see that there it no coercion behind a fast 
thus conceived. If my fast was a fixed unconditional one, it is obvious there can 
be-oo coercion about It, for nothing that the public may do or not lo could suspend 
the lest. If a conditional fast is held to be coercive, it would be so considered 
became of the oonditton. My felt has not deterred people from sticking to their 
principles, or eveu their inclinations as was seen at Guruvayur. 

“The public will now understand that postponement is what it means and no 
more. The feet was intended to secure the admission of Untouehables into the 
Guruvayur temple, and if its resumption is necessary iu a legitimate manner to 
seen re the opening, it will certainly come. If through the mere aupineneas of tho 
reformers and the consequent want of expression of public opinion, demanding the 
necessary legislation to remove the block created by tne decisions of the courts and 
law of trusts or the Madras Religious Endowment* Act. which itself was a measure 
Affecting religion, naturally the fast has to be resumed— that is to aav, the fast 
must be resumed for acts of omission or commission by those who are Believed to 
favour the opening of the Guruvaynr temple. 

“The Yarwada Tact was entered into between the representatives of the Caste- 
Hindus and the Harijans, and while confirming the Pact at the memorable confer- 
ence in Bombay, the former resolved as follows 

‘This Conference resolves that, henceforth, amongst the Hindus, no one shall 
be regarded as untouchable by reason of his birth, and that those who have been 
•0 regarded hitherto shall have the same right as other Hindus in regard to the 
use of public wells, public soboolf, public roads and other public institutions. 
These rights shall have statutory recognition at the first opportunity, and shall be 
one of the earliest Acts of the Swaraj Parliament, if they shad not have received 
such recognition before that time. It is farther agreed that it shall be the duty 
of all Hindu leaders to secure, by every legitimate and peaceful means, an early 
removal of all social disabilities now imposed by Caste- Hindus upon the so-called 
Untouchable Classes, including the bar fo reepeet of admission to temples.” 

“If the distinguished Csste-Hindus that passed the resolution, represented, as 
they claim t^ the Hindu portiou of the Indian nation, the olaim has to be made 
good by increasing fraternisation, day by day, with Harijans on the part of Caste- 
Hindus, by way of opening to them panlic temples and other public institutions. 
“Mr. Kelappan’s fast over the opening of Guruvayur temple was actually going on 

the 

il ready said, when on 

_ _ - . j portion of the Pact I broke my 

fast, I solemnly assured Dr. Ambfdkar and took a vow in the secret of my heart 
and in the presence of God, that I would hold myself ss a hostage for the dae 
fulfilment of the resolution above-mentioned, and the general carrying out of the 
Pact by the Caste-Hindus. It would be a betrayal of trust and betrayal of Hari- 
kne, if iu any shape or form I slackened my eftort. or gave up altogether the 
intention of mating in connection with the removal of Untouchability. 

“I would like the voiceless and helpless Harijans to feel that thousands of Hindu 
reformers, as xealous of the Hindu religion and the scriptures on which it is based, 
aa aay Hindu calling himself a Baoatanist can be, are prepared, no less than I am, 
to anenfioe their lives, if need be, in an attempt to remove Untouehability root 
and branch. There can be no real, therefore, to me of those who, by word of month 
or show of hands* silently endorsed the resolution, until Untouchability becomes a 
thing of the peat. It would be only out of the ashes of Untouchabiliiy that Hinduism 
mm revive, and thue be purified and become a vital sod vitalising force in 
the world? . 
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( Hindu — Muafa — Sikh — Christine ) 

The problem of the Depressed Classes having now been settled, a fresh oudaavour 
wee made to establish unity and goodwill between the Hindus and the Muslims 
and the Sikhs and other minority communities. Pandit Malaviya in a statement to 
the press revealed the iuner story of the effort* at rappraehtnntU ra ide {at this time. 
He said that the first suggestion came from Maulans Abul Kalam Azad in Caloutta 
soon after the announcement of the Cjmmunal Award whm Pan lit Milaviya was 
on a visit to that city. From the fact that the award hid aroused general dissatis- 
faction, Maulana Asad pressed on Pandit Malaviya tho desirability of making fresh 
efforts to bring about an agreement between the various communities in India and put 
forward certain proi>osats towards that end. Those were referred by Pundit Malaviya 
to some Muslim ana Hindu leaders and the question was again taken up in Bom- 
bay soon after the siguing of the Poona Pact. Maulana Azad ana Dr. Syod 
Mahmood met Pandit Malaviya in Bombay and again emphasised the opportuneness 
of the time to tackle the question. l)r. Syed Mahmood saw Maulana Bhankat All 
who expressed himself very willing to negotiate an agreement on tho basis of joint 
electorates with certain conditions. Paaait Malaviya also met Maulana Shaukat All 
and his co-workers and they had a general talk on the subject whereat they agreed 
that it was extremely desirable in the interests of the community as well as the 
country that they should arrive at an agreement between All parties which would bo 
honourable and beneficial to all. Subsequently, the MauUma sent Pandit Mslaviys a 
note stating what, in his opinion, the Muslim leaders were likely to accept as a 
substitute for the communal award, but he pressed him to revise these terms so as 
to make them acceptable to all and thus ensure what the Maulana had {himself des- 
cribed as a ‘permanent and honourable agree m ;nt\ While expressing himself un- 
able to commit himself to any definite proposals without consulting the Sikhs of 
the Punjab and the Hindus of Bengal, Pandit Malaviya said that he Had under- 
taken his visit to these provinces with a view to work for an agreement which they 
all desired. In view of all these talks Maulana Shaukat Ali who was to have started 
for America on the 6th. October postponedlhis journey. In a statement to tho press, 
the Maulana said : 

*‘1 hope at this critical juncture, the Muslim*Jeadera wilt sink their petty differenees 
and clear the road for our constructive programme.” The Maulana appealed to his 
co-religionists to co-operate “in this great task” and hoped ail Khilaf itists, old and 
new, would give the heartiest Support to the Khilafat President in his new endea- 
vour. The Maulana also appealed to the Viceroy to releaso Mahatma Gandhi and 
to Hindu and Muslim leaders not to spare any honest and sincere effort to bring 
about peace, lie sent the following telegrams to the Private Secretary to H. E. the 
Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi on the 6 th, October 1932 

'Maulana Shaukat All’s Telegram to Viceroy 

“Kindly convey to His Excellency ray respectful greeting on tho eve of my de- 
parture to America, via England, and place before him my humble request, I have 
met Maulana Abul Kalara Azad, Dr. Sycd Mahmud and Pandit Malaviya toe an 
amicable and lasting settlement between the various parties and interests. But I 
feel that, without Mr. Gandhi’s presence and co-operation, it is not easy to achieve 
the desired settlement which would bring real peace, not only to thelvanous comma- 
tides, but also to the British people. Mr. Gandhi’s release will be a very helpful 
gesture of good-will on the pr.rt of the Government. If, unfortunately, that is not 
possible, st least the fullest facility should be given for interviews between Mr. Gandhi 
and the responsible leaders and; workers.” 


Maul ana’s Telegram to Mahatmaji 

The telegram to Mahatma Gandhi ran as follows : „ , 4 . _ 

a and helpful conversations held with Mr. Abul kalara Azad and Dr. 

pyed Mahmud, which would bring iau honourable understanding between the Mns- 
luns. I have also seen Pandit Malaviya with my co-workers, and had a very hope- 
ful and satisfactory interview. I must sail to-day to keep old engagements in 
36 
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America, bat could later return to England for a final settlement. I beg you to 
use your influence for an honourable peace between the various parties, including 
the British Government and the Prince*. Accept my love] and convey the same to 
our sister Mrs. Sarojini Naidu.” 0 


Viceroy's Reply to the Maulana 

The Private Secretary to H. E the Viceroy wired as follows to Maulaot 
Shanfcat Ali f dated the 9th. October 1932. 

“His Excellency, white fnlly appreciating your intentions in desiring to negotiate 
a settlement between the various communities, presumably in modification of the 
Communal Award, feels that the first step will be for tou to assure yourself that 
in the action von contemplate you have the support of the Moslem community in 
general. In this connection, attention is invited to the statement issued to the 
Press on the Tih October by ihc .’resident of the All-India Moslem Conference and 
others.” 


The Maulana * Reply to the Viceroy 

The ‘Maulana sent a reply to the Viceroy's telegram assuring him that India 
could not afford any more quarrels and disturbances of a communal and political 
nature. “The Lucknow Conference,*’ the Maulana said, ‘‘is meant to bring round all 
shades of Muslim opiuion, which would facilitate a Uindu-Muslim settlement and 
honourable peace between Britain and India. To ua no peace would be acceptable 
which does not include Britain and under which some one has to intervene and 
act •• mediator I value the comradeship of those who have issued a statement 
from Simla, and have every hope that they would appreciate our efforts when they 
know its real significance.” Maulana Hhaukat A!i appealed to His Excellency to use 
his iofluenco with all concerned, so that there could be a peace that would benefit 
all. Qandhiji’s release or facilities to see him, the Maulana said, would give benefi- 
cial results. The Maulana concluded : “1 hope all are in a chastcucd mood to-day 
and ready to reconsider their position. Under these circumstances may I, humble 
servant of I«lum, beg tb.t! our request would ^receive favourable consideration from 
His Excellency ” 

The Viceroy’s Counter-reply 

The Private Secretary to Ills Excellency the Viceroy replied as follows to Munlana 
'haukat Ali dated, 27th. October : — 


“I have received your letter of October 2Gth which J observe has also been pub- 
lished in the Press, and I have submitted it to His Excellency. His Excellency 
would refer you to the telegram which he sent to Sir P. 8. Sivaswami Aiyar on 
the same subject on October 9th lost. I attach a copy of the telegram for refer- 
ence. In view of the position therein stated, you will understand that so long as 
Mr. Gaudhi does not definitely dissociate himself from civil disobedience. His 
Excellency regrets that it is not possible to accede to your requests.*' 

Interview with Gandhiji Disallowed 


Maulana dhunkat Ali sent the following telegram to the Private Secretary to H. E. 
the Viceroy on the 29th. October 

“Extremely regret His Excellency’s decision. Beg grant interviews with Mahatma 
Gandhi any time on Sunday or Monday. Hoping ttandhiji would accept our request 
for those.” 

The Maulana received the following reply from the Private Secretary on the 30th. 
October , , 

“My letter of the 27th Octolwr dealt with bo h your requests and was mtenaea 
to convey that interviews with Mr. Gumllii could not be allowed.” 

In reply, the Maulana sent the following loiter toj the Viceroy on ;the out. 
October 


‘Thanks. Your letter and telegram both reached me yesterday. In our view, Mr- 
Gandhi's presence at the Allahabad Conference would have ’proved very useful. 
Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims arc making earnest efforts to make this meetings 1 
Allahabad a success.” Continuing the Maulana said : 

“His Excellency, when he granted me the honour of an interview, was vetf 
sympathetic towards our efforts for all round peace, but apparently his colics*®** 
gave him a different advice, with the result that we are denied facilities for maxmg 
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the AUabebad meeting * enceen. I am rerr aorry for it. but in apite of that, we 
bud lo carry on onr efforts for an hoaonrablc ondosteii| t 

“I hope the Anal arbiter, who watches o?er our destinies, would mot the 
Hindus, Sikhs, and Muslims, sanity of wisdom and with His Ditine guidance help 
os at Allahabad and make onr efforts in the great cause of peace successful iu spite 
of handiesps. Peace is essential for India and in the long run every one will hate to 
sue for it, and welcome it. With God's assistance, we will sncceed. We mean to con- 
tinue our efforts for an understanding. Our earnest and unselfish efforts will convince 
His Excellency that we are real friends of Britain and India, working for u peace 
honourable to all concerned and leaving no room for the humiliation of any party. 
Ihe efforts may not be appreciated to-day. but are bound to carry tbalr own 
reward.’* 


Efforts for Communal Settlement 

Bombay Council Muslim Party’s Views 

As we have said before, the result of the negotiations between the Mahomedsn 
leaders at Bombay was communicated to the leader of Muslims iu the Bombay 
Council on the 5th. October in a telegram as follows 

‘Maul ana Abul Kalam Azad. Dr. 8yed Muhmood and Manlana Shaukat All desire 
Muslim solidarity unanimously demanding thirteen points. For electorates Maulana 
Bhaukat Ali is opposed to unconditional joint electorates but favours comnromiee on 
the basis of the late Maulana Mahomed Ali's formula or the panel method or come 
safeguarding solution. Dr. Syed Muhmood and Maulana Azad promise united pres- 
sure on Hiudna for accepting Muslim demands, otherwise to join ua for joint action. 
Maulana Shutikat Ali is proceeding to America. Kindly wire your opinion and fix 
the place and date for meeting for consideration of the proposal’. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto, leader of the Council group of the Mahouiodine, held 
a meeting on the same day as a result of which the following telegram was des- 
patched to the president. Khifnfat, Bombay 

‘Muslim party, Bombay Council, favour a Conference of All-India Muslim leaders 
at some central place to disntsa the matter.'' 

Muslim Leaders’ Telegrams 

Sheikh Abdul Majid, President, Khdufut Committee, also reoeived a number of 
telegrams from Muslim leaders all ovt*r India, proiuincut among them being Kawab 
Mobamed Ismail Khan. Seth Abdullah Uuroou, Maulvi Shafi Daudi, Sir Shah 
Nawaz Kbau Bhutto, leader of the Muslim party in the Bombay Couneil, and 
the Raja «f Salempur. All welcomed the prospects of a communal settlement. 
Most of the telegrams received favoured the lale Moulaus Mahomed All's formula, 
while others thought that a panel system would da It waa suggested to 
holi a meeting of Muslim leaders of various schools of thought at some central 
place. This meeting, it was suggested, should be a preliminary to the All Parties 
Conference which was to be held shortly ut Lucknow. They also pointed out the 
significance of unity iu the Muslim cauip as the most csscutiul and foremoat step. 

A Die-hard Manifesto— A Discordant Note 

The following statement undrr t lie signature, of Sir Mahomiued Iqbal, president, 
All-India Muslim Conference, Maulvi Shafi Ahmad Khan, Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, 
Dr. Zianddin, Sir Mohammad Yauuh, Secretary, Muslim League, Syed Abdul Ha- 
fcez, Mr. 8. M. Padshah, and Mr. Mohammad Moazzum, was issued from Simla on 
the ?th. October . 

“Wo have read various accounts in the press of certain negotiations that Bara 
been started by some Muslims regarding modifications of the communal daemon, 
The negotiations seem to have been confined only to the method of election and no 
person appears to have discussed the other issues to which Indian Muslima nave 
invariably attached supreme importance, such as, an effective majority for Mnarans In 
the Punjab and Bengal, separation of Sind, one* third representation of Muslima in 
the Federal Legislature ana adequate and effective representation of Muslims in the 
public services and in the Cabinets. Indian Muslima have consistently shown their 
solicitude for accommodation with the members of the majority community aawill be 
clear to anyone who has followed the numerous attempts that have been made dn* 
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ring the lift ten yearn to bring about communal amity and concord on a sound 
baste. We ieel that it will be highly inopportune to reopen the question of separate 
versus joint electorates as we are convinced that our community is not prepared to 
give up this safeguard at the present juncture. Hence any discussion on the method 
only of representation will be barren of any result. However, we are not averse to 
consider any definite proposals that may be formulated by the leaden of the other 
community comprehending all the vital ismes involved, but we would like to 
it perfectly clear that definite proposals in this direction must be initiated by the 
majority community.” 

Sir Mohammad Yakub's Statement 

Sir Mohammad Yakub, m.l.a., Secretary of the All-India Muslim League, also 
issued the following statement separately to the Press tt I regret to observe that 
certain of the so-called nationalist Muslims have forced themselves into the lime- 
light with attempts to exaggerate or aggravate divisions in the Muslim community and 
by reopening political sores to disturb the calm which has followed the Government’s 
decision on the communal problem. In spite of the many occasions daring the last 
ten veers or more when it nas been easy to see the motives underlying the tacticB 
of tne Congress advances to the Muslims or when the Muslims have first been taken 
in and then sadly disillusioned, it seems that some of our brethren are still able to 
delude themselves into trusting the bonafides of the Congress while the country's 
future .constitution still remains unsettled. 

“Previous to the Government's decision the one and only achievement by the 
Iodian communities in the direction of a voluntary communal agreement was the 
Lucknow pact betweeu the All-India Muslim League and the Congress when the 
principles of separate electorates for the Muslims was so thoroughly endorsed by both 
parties that Air. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford made the pact the basis for recom- 
mendations on which tne reforms of 1919 were founded. That principle has never 
been seriously challenged in any of the subsequent stages of negotiation for ccmsti- 
tntional reform and it was accepted by Mahrtma Gandhi at the last Round Table 
Conference. It is unreasonable to suggest that the Muslima should abandon uncon- 
ditionally the safeguard promised to them by the mutual agreement already referred 
to. If those safeguards were right and necessary 16 years ago, they are all the more 
right aud necessary now that we are on the eve of complete constitutional reform. 
The Muslims have often aud consistently laid all their cards on the table and have 
made known their desires. In 1929 Mr. Jinoah, at the risk of incurriug his oommu- 
nity’s displeasure, attended the convention called in Calcutta to consider the Nehru 
report and pieced his very moderate scheme before the meeting but the Congress 
crowd would not even give him an opportunity to speak. We have yet to receive a 
•ingle complete cut and dried alternative scheme from the Congress and at the 
Round Table Conference Mr. Gandhi was careful never to come down to brasB 
tacks. Even when he threatened to give up his life for the consolidation of Hindu- 
ism he never uttered a word to suggest that he sought a similar national consolida- 
tion with the Muslims. On the contrary, the Congress press seems to regard the 
Poona pact as s means to presenting a united front against the Muslims so much 
so that at the Delhi meeting of the Hindu Mahasabha immediately following the 
Poona Pact, it was decided to recruit volunteers to tyrannise over tne Muslims. 

“Under these circumstances, it is hardly prudent or dignified for the Muslims to 
knock once again the door which has so often been slammed in their faces. It w 
now for the majority community to fling the door wide open and to come out to 
meet us with liberal terms aud in the spirit of generosity which so laree a 
majority community Bhould always be able to show. A return now to the old era 
of communal negotiations and bickerings must mean a further delay of constitution- 
al reform. I ran well believe that that is what the Congress desires ; for it knows that 
with the inauguration of reforms its raison d'etre will cease to exist and its many 
dictators must lose their place in the sun. Ido not believe that that is the view of any 
sensible statesman in India. Let the reforms be introduced first as soon as possible 
and let the Muslims see how the Hindus conduct themselves with provincial autono- 
my which will soon be placed in their hands in a great majority ot the provinces in 
India and than if the Muslims find that they can put their frith in the justice oi 
the majority community, they will be found perfectly willing to consider any cnange 
in the msdiis t mramdi of the communal settlement which may be suggested in remi 
national interests.'’ 
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Bengal Khilafaitsts' 8upport 

Mr. Akrara Khan, on behalf oC Bengal Khil&fatists, sent the following telegram 
to Maulana Shantou Ali on the 1 Ith, October:— 

“Old Khilafat workers unanimously welcome yonr timely move for Muslim soli- 
darity. Ready for full co-operation as before. Muslims of Bengal, except a few 
self-seekers, are with you/’ 

Labour Federation's Supi'ort 

Mr. M.A. Khan, President of the. Central Labour Federation, sent the following 
telegram to Maulana Shaukat Ali : “Your peace more welcomed by labour.” 

Central Mahomedax Association's Resolution 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Central Natioual Mahomodan Association, 
held at Calcutta ou the 9 th, October, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted i 

“The Central National Mahomcd.in Association strongly disapproves of the effort* 
that are being made by Pandit Madan Mobau Milaviya. Maulana Shaukat Ali and 
others to secure a modification of the Communal Award by substituting some form 
of joint-electorate, which in the present condition is utterly unacceptable to the 
Muslims, as repeared I y and dearly expressed by Muslims in Indin and England, and 
which is calculated to deprive Moslems of the fruits of their labours at tho Round 
Table Conference. 

“This Association is convinced that the unwise wteps. now being taken, will 
lead to troublo and retard the cause of further constitutional advance. Further, this 
Association believes that ihe best course to attain communal harmony is to abide by 
the Award. Tho Association, therefore, asks Mis Majesty's Government not to allow 
itself to be misled by the views of the few individuals meeting at Lucknow or else- 
where.” 


Calcutta Muslims' Statement 

The following statement was issued over the signatures of Sir A. ‘Buhrawardy, 
Mr. A. H. Ghuxnavi and others 

“We, the undersigned, view with resentment and anxiety and alarm the alleged 
negotiations of Maulana Shaukat Ali with some of his old Congress associates, who 
now style themselves Nationalist Muslims, as their efforts are apparently intended 
to disrupt Moslem solidarity in India. We arc emphatically of the opinion that 
no useful purpose will be served by the proposed Conference at Lucknow as public 
opinion, duly reflective of Muslim view's, has been repeatedly and (dearly expressed 
in India and England. We urge His Majesty’s Government not to allow itself to 
be misled by the decision of the proposed Conference, if it is not in conformity with 
the oft-repeated aud clearly expressed Muslim public opinion in India and England.” 

Madras Muslim Conference Resolution 

A meeting of the Working Committee of the Madras Muslim Conference was 
held on the lOfh. Octc her under the chairmanship of Nawab Khudrat Ahmed Baheb. 
The following resolution was passed unanimously 

“The Working Committee of the Muslim Conference warmly welcomes the efforts ] 
of Maulana Shaukat Ali to bring a communal settlement and records its considered 
opinion that no solution will be acceptable to it unless it satisfied all other demands 
of the Muslim community. The Committee also hopes that the Government will be 
pleased to extend all possible facilities to him.” 

Madras Presidency Muslim Conference 

i TheConfnrence passed the following resolution at a meeting held on the 
lu-4. October i— 

‘This Conference makes it imperative that it shall be the foremost and primary 
tatyof Its repcmnUtivee to apprise Maulana Shaukat Ali Sahib and the Lucknow 
Confer*^ that this Conference will not accept any agreement between the Muslims 
spottier community which does not solve the question of Muslim demands to a 
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manner acceptable to the Muslim community in general and Muslims of Madras 
Presidency in particular. 

‘‘This Conference farther lays down for the guidance of its representatives, that 
in case they should find the Lucknow Conference determined to tackle the question 
of electorate before insisting in the conceding of Muslim demands by the majority 
community as a condition precedent tc ehe consideration of the electorate question 
they shall instantly cease their co operation with llic Conference and avail tbemselv.’ 
ee of such means as may be open to them to announce publicly their course of 
action.’ 1 

Muslim Nationalists* Statement 

The Working Committee of the Nationalist Muslim Party, held a meeting 
Lucknow on the 1 4tk. October. Mr. Cbaudhury Khaliquzzaman issued the 
following statement to the Press on behalf of the party 

‘There ia complete unanimity in the Nationalist group for a settlement both with 
the Moslem leaders and with the Hindus, and they are anxious to utilise this oppor- 
tunity of meeting the Moslem leaders. They have full faith in the spirit of co-opera- 
tion shown by Maulana Shaukat Ali, Nawab Mahomed Ismail Khan, the Raja of 
Salempur and other leaders who are attending the All- Parties* Conference to-morrow. 
They do not attach much importance to the Simla manifesto and consider that the 
opposition was dne to some misunderstanding, which will disappear when the facts 
leading up to the Conference are fully known. 

“The Moslem Nationalists are determined to make the Lucknow Conference a 
real success. Their hands have been very much strengthened by tbo telegram receiv- 
ed from Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya wishing the Conference success and asking 
for the appointment of a committee to discuss the communal question with the 
Hindu leaders at an early date. I have received telegrams both from Hindu and 
Moslem leaders welcoming the move for a settlement. The situation on the whole 
is very hopeful.** 


Bombay Women's Manifesto 

An important appeal, to both Hindu and Muslim leaders over the signatures 
of over a hundred women, was issued from Bombay on the 14th October , 
urging upon the leaders to give up mutual recrimination and distrust, and appea- 
ling to them to make a supreme effort for the solution of the problem. The 
signatories to the appeal reminded the leaders that the women of India have been 
neglected and oppressed for ages. In spite of such neglect and oppression they had 
disdained from bargaining. Although they are the biggest minority in Iodia they 
had not asked for special treatment. They therefore urged their brothers to copy 
their example. Referring to the Muslim demands, iho women stated that there was 
much in them which could easily and safely be conceded by the majority commu- 
nity. When once the necessity tor special treatment to a minority community is 
conceded, the signatories saw no reason why the community’s demand for an assured 
proportion of the seals in the legislatures should not be agreed to, though such a 
demand may be higher than the voting strength of the minority. Dealing with the 
question of Bengal and the Punjab the signatories said that they saw no reason why 
the fundamental law of the now constitution should not recognise the Muslim majo- 
rities in the two provinces for a period. They also thought that the claim for freigh- 
tage in other provinces under the circumstances is not unreasonable. They therefore 
thought that tne grant of such demands was not too heavy a price for peace and good- 
will among the people of India. The signatories earnestly appealed to their brothers 
at Lucknow to approach the problem in a spirit of rautuargood-will, and assure them 
of their full support. 


Madras Muslims* Vifavs 

An extraordinary general body meeting of the Madras Presidency Muslim League 
held on the 1 4th, October passed the following resolution 

“Whereas persistent efforts at a uniform method of electorate dnring the last ten 
years or thereabouts have failed to make the Indian Mussalmans see eye to eye witn 
the Hindus : whereas by reason of such inability to arrive at a mutual settlement 
His Majesty’s Government was forced to impose its award on the various communi- 
ties ; and whereas no new circumstances has since arisen in respect of the Muslims ; 
this meethtf'reaolTes that it do enter its emphatic protest against any negotiations 
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is this stage end that it do express its apprehensions that far from achieving the end 
in view, the present attempts at a settlement will only tend to disrupt the Muslim 

solidarity*” 


KHILAFAT PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT 

Shaikh Abdul Majid, President of the Khilafat Conference, in the oourse of a 
statement issued to the press from Bombay on the 1 4th. October , while 
admitting that Sir Muhammad Iqb.il, Sir Mahomed Yakub and some 
others nad expressed their unwillingness to join the proposed Lueknow 
Conference, stated that the Muslim League branches in Bombay, Madras, 
Bengal and Assam had given their support thereto and that the Raja of Balempur 
and Mr. Shaukat Ali, vice-president of the All-India Muslim Conference, of wnich 
Sir Mahomed Iqbal was the presidcut, were the greatest supporters of the proposed 
conference Mr. Majid pointed out that several other Muslim bodies, namely, the 
All-India Khilafat Conference, the Jatniat-ul-Ulema-i-Hiud, the Muslim Nationalist 
party and the All-India Shin Conference had also enthusiastically welcomed the 
conference, from which fACts it was dear that the conference was expected to be re. 
pieaentative of the various shades of political opinion am >ug the Muslims of India. 
Refering to Sir Mahomed Iqbal’s desire to attend a Hmdu-Muslira conference 
provided the invitation came from the Hindus, Mr. Majid said that this proposal 
was premature and added that they were all anxious for a settlement with the^Hindus, 
but unless there was some settlement among the’Mus*almao9 themselves such pro- 
posals must wait. For. this reason, namely, reachiug some sort of settlement among 
Muslims themselves, the Lucknow Conference bad been convened. 

In conclusion, he assured all Muslims that the workers of the Khilafat Conference 
would not do anything which would not be ratified by the Muslim public in every part 
of Iudia. “We would have postponed the conference as desired by some of our 
friends and colleagues, but we had boea receiving telegrams and letters from all 
parts of India urging us to make a supreme effort for restoring solidarity iu the 
Muslim community. We arc going to Lucknow iu the hope and belief that Muslim 
public op.'uioa carueiHy desires a compromisi between the various political parties. 
If we succeed wo will not ouly restore unity and p r ;*ce to a distracted community 
but will also endeavour for a modification of the communal award iu tin light 
of the Muslim ticoiauds. If we fail we shall at least feel that we have doue our 
duly.” 


JAMLAT-UL-ULEMA WORKING COMMITTEE 
A meeting of the working committee of the All-India Jam>at-ul-Ulema held 
at Lucknow on the 15M. October adopted a resolution welcoming the Lucknow Con- 
ference advocating joint electroates with reservation of seats. 


ASSAM MUSLIM ASSOCIATION’S TELEGRAM 
The Assam Muslim Association, representing as it claimed the eutirfi Muslim 
community of Assam proper, on the 1 4th, October sent a telegram to Dr. Syed 
Mahmud whole-heartedly supporting the Lucknow Conference and agreeing to 
electorate changes. 

CHITTAGONG MUSLIMS 1 SUPPORT 

Several prominent Muslims of Chittagong, including the secretary of the Jamiat-ul 
Ulema, the president of the District Proia oaraity and the vice-president of the 
Muslim League wired to the Press as follows 

“Strongly condemn reactionaries for creating disunion amongst Muslims. Hearty 
sympathy with conference. Wish success. We have full confidence in Maulans 
Asad and Nationalist Muslim Party. Opposition of Mr. Ghutnavi and Sir Suhrawardy 
and company carry no weight with Muslim masses.” 


Mr* N. K. Basu’s “Open Letter” To Ft. Mala viva 
Mr. N. K. Bun, M. L. C, in the course of an open letter to Pandit 
Mohan Malaviya, dated the 13 th. October said : 

. “I see from the papers that you are promoting still another pact, one between 
the Hindus and the Mahommedana. No Indian caoUve anything ^t^admiraUon 
for such aa attempt My only excuse for writing this is that I am afraid that like 
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similar other previous settlements, this one may also be arrired at without any 
consideration of the cireumitanees in Bmgat. Non-Bjagaless are apt to forget the 
eontriimtkms, moral and material, that Bengal has be.n makiag for the benefit of 
All Jodie for over a century. They arrive at agreements without any consultation 
with Bengal, and rely upon political hysteria to force them down her throat. Ben* 
galee Hindu hare demonstrated that they are still willing to undergo pri rations and 
sacrifices for the sake of Indian Nationalism, bat I am restoring to bring to yonr 
mind that it would be a blander to ignore them altogether, and deeide upon their 
political extinction behind their backs.’ 1 

Karachi Muslims’ Messages 

The president of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema of Karachi, Mirza Shah, president of the 
local board, Mr. Obnlamali Ohagla, ex -president of the Karachi municipality, Mr. 
Haftim Atari, ex- vice-president ot the Karachi municipality, and a number of pro- 
minent Moslems of Karachi sent a message to Maulana Shaukat Ali, Sheikh Abdul 
Majid and Maulana Abu! Kalam Azad wishing succe is in their mission and adding 
that the best interests of the Moslem comm'inity and the country should not be 
sacrificed for separate electorates. 


THE ALL-PARTIES MUSLIM CONFERENCE 

Amidst scenes of great enthusiasm, the All-Parties Moslem Conference held at 
Lnoknow on the 16th October unanimously passed a resolution embodying complete 
agreement among the different sections of the community. 

The resolutions were drafted by a committee of about twenty including Mauiaoa 
Shaukat Ali, Maulana .Abut Kalam Azad, Nawab Ismail Khitn, Dr. Zianddin 
Ahmed, Mr. Asaf Ali and Dr. Syed Mahmud. 

A Committee was appointed, with Maulana Shaukat Ali, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Nawab Mahomed Ismail, Raja Nawab Ali Khan, the Raja of Salempur, Sheikh 
Abdul Majid Sondhi, Sirdar Suleiman I Kasim Mitha, Minn Jafar Shah, Maulana 
Zafar Ali Khan, Chaudhuri Khaliguzzaman, Syed Abdul Aziz, Dr. Ziuuddin Ahmed. 
Mr. Shah Mnsood Abmad Khan, Hafiz Hidayat Hussain, Maulana Akrara Khan, 
Seth Yakub Hassan, Nauabzada Yusuf Ali and others to negotiate with the Hindus 
and others. 

The discussion at the Conference centred round Mr. Jinnah’s 14 points in the 
main and emphasis vas laid upon the fact that Provincial Responsibility should be 
the first to come. On the question of weightage the general trend of opinion was 
that it should be at le&Bt as much a9 that contained in the Premier’s Award. The 
Mahomed Ali formula generally found favour, bat the Committee appointed to -nego- 
tiate with the leaders of the other communities was given wide scope in this respect, 
provided the weightage given in the Award was maintained. 


Text oflResolutions 

The following is the text of the resolutions passed by the Conference 
“Whereas agreement and unanimity among the Indian Moslems of different shades 
of opinion is a condition; precedent to the realisation of the legitimate aspirations 
of the Mossalmans of India and an agreement between the various communities of 
India ia essential to the attainment of Responsible Government; and 

“Whereas the Muslim Conference has reached complete uuauimity as embodied 
in the resolution of the All-Parties Conference in Delhi on Januarry I, 1929 and as 
amplified by the resolution of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema held iu Shaharanpur in 1931 on 
items other than the question of separate electroates, this Conference declares that, 
subject to the definite acceptance of the Moslem demands, the method of election 
in the Provincial and Central Legislature bo made the subject of negotiations with 
other communities, preferably on the basis of the principles contained in Maulana 
Mahomed Aii’a formula or otherwise on any other satisfactory basis, subject to 
ratification by a representative Conference of Mussulmans. 

“This Conference welcomes the suggestion ol Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviys for 
the appointment of a committee of this Conference to meet representatives of Hindus 
and nut. While assuring him and ail other Indian patriots that the Mussulmans 
second to none in their anxiety to serve the best interests of the country, it 
' appoints a Committee to negotiate an agreed solution of the Communal 
the terms of the resolutions of the Oooierenoe relating to Moslem 
1 by the Jamiat-al-Ulema Hind and the Shia Conference.” 
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m 


Join! Sutwnt By LmAw 

Montana Sbaukot Ali with Sheikh Abdul Majeed Sindhi, Sayed Abdul Asia 
and Manlana Abdul Hannan, President of the Ahrars, had prolonged coovenatiooi 
with Pandit Malaviya at New Delhi on the 20th. October. At the conclusion of the 
conversation*, the following joint statement was issued • 

“We have discussed the situation and hare decided to hold a meeting of the 
Hindu and Sikh representatives at Allahabad, beginning on the 90th October, to 
confer with the Committee appointed by the Lucknow Moslem Conference to 
explore all avenues of an amicable settlement between the communities. An All- 
Parties Conference including the representatives of Christians, Parsees, Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans and others will then be convened for a final' settlement.” 

Frontier Leaders’ Statement 

The following joint statement was issued to the Press by the President of the 
Frontier Khilafat Committee and the General Secretary of tho Afghan Jirga on 
the 21st. October 

*‘Wc hope that the peace move initiated recently will be appreciated by all 
sections of the people including the Government. There is no doubt that a halt 
has to be called Former or later to the existing state of Affairs, under which every- 
one is finding uneasy. Will it therefore be out of place if the Government of fouls 
tnkc advantage of the present opportunity nod help in restoring peaceful conditions 
by facilitating tho wny towards a communal understanding ? As has already been 
announced. Hindu. Muslim and Sikh representatives arc going to meet at Allahabad 
on the 30m instant to evolve a National Pact that may be acceptable to all. It is 
obvious enough that the task before the Allahabad Conference, it ia essential that 
some one should act as mediator between the negotiating partiee. We would thete- 
fore appeal to the Government of India to release both Gandhiji and Khan Abdnl 
Ghaffar Khan so that they may bring about an honourable understanding, which 
will make easy a greater understanding, that is, between India and England.” 

Hindu Mahasauha’s Statement 

Dr. B. S. Moonjc issued the following statement to the press on the 22nd. 
Ck tober 

“I have carefully rend the resolution adopted at the All-Parties’ Conference of 
Moslems held at Lu< know on the 15th and 16th October. I have also read the state- 
ment thereon of MokNiu leaders. I have also had the benefit of a talk with Pandit 
Malaviya on the subject. The Hindu Maha Subba is now in a position to state as 
follows : 

(1) That it heartily welcomes the attempt of the Moslem leaders to como to a 
compromise on the communal problem and it assures them of its sincere 'co-opera- 
tion if the compromise be based on joint electorates and is on reasonable and .na- 
tional lines. 

(2) That it is sanguine and strongly believes that it is possible to evolve a suita- 
ble formula of compromise acceptable to all the communities, such as joint electora- 
tes with or without weightage. if there be an earnest and honest desire for a real 
compromise ns follows : 

(a) That there should be no reservation of scats for sny majority community 
in any province, with the object or result of securing a majority by statute to toe 
majority community. 

(b) That no minority community in sny province should have its representation 
fixed below its proportion in the population of the province. 

(c> That if as a matter of compromise the system of weightage in the representa- 
tion o! the minority communities in the provinces be acceptable, weightage should 
be fixed on a principle which should be equally and uniformly applicable to all the 
minorities, and there should be do discrimination in the matter in favour o! one 
minority in one province ns against another minority in another province similarly 


(3) That as regards the question of the separation of Bind, it holds with Sir 
Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto and others that is should be included as an item in llm 
settlement of the communal problem. It ia of opinion and hopes that Modem la*- 
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(a) That both the Nehru Report and the Siad Agreement at the All-Paftiee 
Conference at Lucknow, signed by Moslem leaders like Manlana Shaukat AH aad 
Slnik Abdul Majid made the separation of Sind conditional on Sind being In a 
position to meet its deficit out of its ovrn resources. 

tb) That the acceptance of the principle of separation by the Round Table Con- 
ference was with the rail agreement of Moslem leaders like Mr. Jinnah. the Aga 
Khan, 8ir 8hah Nawaz Bhntto and others subject to the condition presen bed by toe 
ruling of the President of the 8ind Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference 
that "If Sind cannot ahow that it can stand successfully on its own legs, separation 
dote not take place.”} 

(c) That It has been proved beyond doubt by the expert committee of the Go- 
vernment that Sind, if separated, wilt be a province with u heavy deficit and will 
"have no financial means to carry on its administration at least as efficiently as at 
present. 

Besides. I sm not without hope that Moslems will not fail to appreciate the just 
contention of Smd Hindus that the decision of the R. T. C. of accepting the prin- 
ciple of oeparation .was ex parte.” 

Bengal Hindu Sabha’b Statement 

Memra. Hireodra Nath Dutta, president, Ramannnd ChsUerjee. vice-president, 
and S. K. Roy Chondhury and Padamraj Jain, secretaries, issued tbc following state- 
ment from Calcutta, dated the 22nd. October 

“In view of the resolutions adopted at the All Parties Conference of the Muslims, 
held at Lucknow on the 15th and 16th inst. which amount to saying that if the 
Hindus and the Sikhs were to concede thirteen points of Mr. Jinnah. the Moslems 
will be prepared to consider some modification of the fourteenth point, e. g., whether 
some mixed system of joint and separate electorates would not be acceptable to the 
Muslima. In order to leave no doubt about the attitude of the Hindu nationalists in 
the matter, we state as follows : — 

1. That we welcome the attempt of the Muslim leaders to come to a compromise 
on the communal problem .and we assure them of our sincere co-operation if it is 
based on reasonable and national lines on the principle of give and take. 

2. That, if any scheme of compromise is based, whether on joint or separate 
electorates, on the principle of reservation of seats for any majority community 
in any province with the object or result of securing majority by statute to the 
majority community, it will not be acceptable to the Hindus of Bengal. 

3. That in any scheme of compromise no minority community in any 
province should have its representation fixed below its proportion in the population 
of the province. 

4. That if, as a matter of compromise, a system of weightage in representation 
to minority communities in provinces be acceptable to the majority and minority 
communities, the weightage should be fixed on a principle which should be equally 
and uniformly applicable to ail minorities and there should be no discrimination in 
the matter in favour of one minority in one province as against another minority in 
anotherprovince similarly situated. 

b. That aa regards the question of separation of Sind we are emphatically 
opposed to its inclusion as an item in the communal problem, particularly in view of 
the fact that Sind if separated will be a deficit province that will have do financial 
means to carry on its administration at least as efficiently as at present. We hold 
that the question should be left to be settled by a boundaries commission as a part 
of the general problem of redistribution of provinces.” 

Mubuu League Council's Resolution 

The Council of the Muslim League held at New Delhi on the 23rd . October , 
passed the following resolution : 

"While appreciating the efforts by whomsoever made to bring about good 
understanding among the different communities of India, the League reserves its 
lodgment on all such negotiations unless and until it becomes apprised of the results. 
The Council of the Muslim League having fully considered the present political situation 
is strongly of opinion that the position secured by the Muslim community as a 
mult os the decision of Hia Majesty's Government on the communal question should 
;; 4 , ^ Into th# orbit rf ""*41 any alternative scheme or pro- 

posal su g g es ted aa a substitute lor the communal deefcson, materially aad aubstaa- 
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titUy improves the pxitiou of the Muslims and makes their influence effective on 
the election of tin communities concerned. 

“While strongly insisting on the princip'o of sjpi Vo elao to rites this meeting 
raservei juigmuit oi the further negotiiti > m u ilen a i i until definite proposals 
are male by the ascrciited agencies of the miprity community. 11 

UNITY CONFERENCE PRELIMINARIES 

The preliminary consultations between the Hindu sod Sikh representatives invited 
to the unity Conference opened at Allahabad on the 1st. November 1932 at about 
5 p. m. at the residence of Dr Kailash Nath Katju. Among those who attended the 
meeting were the following 

Unity l Province: Pandit Mid m Mihui Malaviya, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Pandit 
Hridiy Nath Kauzru, Dr. Riihi K>i au i Mukhorji, Dr. it. N. Kuuzcu and Pandit 
Goviud Malaviya (secretary). 

Tke. Punjab : Rija Nirendra Nath, Bakihi Sohan Lit, Mr. Shainlal. 

Sikh : Sard a r Sir Bandar Singh Mijithia, Sirdar Ujjal Singh and Sirdar Jodh 
Singh. 

Delhi : Mr. Ganapat Rai. 

Central Peopiucee: Dr. Moonj 1 , Mr. M. S. Aney and Mr. DwArka Prosad 
Misra. 

Bengal Messrs. J. N. Basil, N. K. Basu, Padamraj Jain, B. C. Ohatterji. Sanat 
Kumar Rai Chaudhury. A kill Climira Dutta. Bliagirath Chandra Das, Kiron 
S.inkir Roy, Rimanaoa Chattorji, Jogesh Chandra Das Gupta, Rasik Ltl Biswas, 
J. C. Gupta, Bengal SiUis : Baba Gurdit Singh, Sardar Raghbir Siugh, Sardar 
Niranjan Singh Talibe and Mr. Bhaizada. 

Bombay : Mr. Walchand Hirschand. 

Sindh : Mr. Lalchand Xuvalrai, Uuk’ai Goviud Run and Mr. Diyal Mai. 

Madras : Mr. 0. Vijiyaraghavacliariar. 

The meeting was held in the central hall inside Dr. Katja’s ban glow, and sitting 
arrangement was made in the Indian style on the floor. Mr. C. Vijayaraghara* 
chariar, the oldest leader present, was n -quested to guide th ! delibentions as presi- 
dent. The books and papers, which Pandit Gobind Malaviya, secretary to the con- 
ference, brought to the conference included reports of the proceedings of the previous 
sessions of the Round Tabic Conference, the 14 points of Mr. Jinunh. the 17 
points of the Sikhs and a e »py of the Uoninunil Award, The proceedings eff 
the meeting were held with t closed doors and only those invited to the conference 
were admitted. 

The representatives of different provinees explained the view-points of their group 
with regard to the general attitude towards separate electorate. Both the Punjab 
and Bengal representatives explained their attitude fully. The attitude of the 
Mahomedans, who made a move of joint electorate, was generally appreciated. 


The Inaugural Meeting of the Unity Conference 

OPENING DAY— ALLAHABAD, 3rd. NOVEMBER 1932 

The first session of the Unity Conference opened at Allahabad on the 3rd. Novem- 
ber at about 3 p.m. in tb? Mayo Hill and adjourned after appointing a com- 
mittee of ov^r 20 representatives of Hindus. Moslems and Sikhs to consider proposals 
the about an agreement between tho various communities and to report to 

The Conference was attended by about 70 Hindu and Sikh represeatatifes and 
about 40 Muslims. The Christian community was represented by Mr. B. u. Baiba 
Ram. Professor A. 8oares, Dr. D’Souxa and Mr. 8. P. Andrews Dube. 

The Conference wss opea to the press tod a large number of visitors were also 
admitted. Though despite their resentment women’s representatives were not invited 
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to participate in the ponce negotiation*), a number of womm were soon to-day in the 
Conference in the visttor’s gallery. 

An appeal issued by Mrs. ICamala Nc\rn f)r unity was brnioast to-day among 
the delegates. The leaflet containing the appeal also expressed surprise at women 
not being invited lo participate in the C.>nfer-.w«e aui a reference to this appeal 
of Mrs. Nehru was also made in the course of his splosh by Manlana Zifar Ali 
at the Conference. 

Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya stated the reason for the exclusion of women. He 
regretted, he said, that women were not invited to take pan in the Conference, The 
idea was that the Conference should be confined to the representatives of Hindus, 
$Ukhs And Muslims in the first instance and there should be another Conference after- 
wards to which women’s representatives, Anglo-Indian* and Christians and even 
Europeans should be invited. Later on, it was suggested that women should be invited 
to the present Conference, but the suggestion came too late. Pundit Mi laviy a said that 
he was sorry that some ‘sisters’ had taken offence at their exclusion. The only object 
in not inviting them was to avoid the number of representative* becoming very large. 
On the same ground the Christians were not originally invited but invitations were 
extended to Christian representatives later, on their express »g a d -sire to partici- 
pate in the Conference. 

Maui ana Shaft hat Ali proposing Mr. Vijinragbavarhariar, who had also 
presided at the Hindu and Sikh preliminary matings to take the chair, said that 
they wanted to have Mahatma Gandhi but unfortunately it was not possible to 
have him ; their efforts to secure h's presence having failed. Hut lie added even 
hit absence would do miracles. He pro|>osed that Mr. Vijiarigliavachariar should 
preside as in him lie said they had got a man who should occupy the chair in 
Mahatma Gandhi's absence. 

The proposal having been seconded by Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Yijiarnghavachariur 
took the chair amid applause. 

President's Opening Speech 

Opening the proceedings of the conference. Mr. Pijiarayhavnohariar said that the 
occasion was not only important but very embarrassing. He thought it was their 
doty to sec if they could facilitate decisions in any way which would have to be 
reached, i shall call your attention/ he proceeded to’tlie tact that, wc have met here 
by reason chiefly of the award, cal red the Premier’s award. That is the chief cause. ) 
may also add that the occasional cause is the Poona pact, which is now a great 
event in the history of Indio.’ 

‘Always remember that, we are here to wait, and see what is the compromise 
which we can arrive at ami make the situation created by this award less dissatis- 
factory or more saltefaetory. It is the universal opinion in England that this award 
might have been more satisfactory, but it is not. So I need hardly call your atten- 
tion why that award is dissatisfactory. It has done justice io a few ana injustice 
to many and we are to see how far by onr own efforts wc can adjust and make it 
much less unsatisfactory than rr. is'. 

Proceeding, the president said that the question was that three people, the 
Hindus— including, he took it, Christians and o’hers— -Muslims and Sikhs, were 
called upon to put their heads together to see how far the injustice done to them 
by the award could he modified. U could not be set aside in his humble opinion. 
Therefore, they were not to think of constitution as it ought to be. From all that 
be eould see, in spite of the Round Table Conference and in spite of the efforts of 
many, true Dominion Status was far far away from them. Therefore* they were 
going to have a very peculiar constitution entirely falling short of a constitution 
which would establish real democracy in India, a constitution which, he believed, the 
Congress people would not accept. 

Continuing he said that to make the principle and plans embodied in the award 
leaa objectionable depended upon themselves. They were, he said, called upon to 
make sacrifices. The Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians eould make sacrifices 
by the principle of give and take and see that injustice apparent and not disguised 
was removed. "Therefore, this we must achieve and if we fail H ie altogether disastrous’, 
declared the president 

They ootud not fat), he said, having regard to two important aspects. In the 
first plaee the compromise they were called upon to enter into was to last for ten 
yean and at the end of ten years the irrangement that they would make would 
automatically cease to exist. Therefore they ought to make sacrifices more readily. 
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The next point was that oat of the various items it w.w possible to concentrate 
their attention on two points. The first point was joint electorate. 

The president asserted : ‘If you ever wish to become a nation, integration of ail 
people in India irrespective of caste, creed and colour must take place and joint 
electorate is the beginning of such integration, while separate electorate* will keep 
ns further than we are to-day. Therefore the most important thing is that we must 
urge agreement with joint electorates between Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians. 
I prayerfully hope that t,V Muslims should distiugui*h between essential portions 
of their demands and comparatively trivial portions. The Hindus, Sikhs and 
Christians should also dispel their f**ars.' 

Proceeding, Mr. Vijiarngivaehariur said, that he would ask Hindus, Muslima, 
Sikhs and Christians not to entertain the fear that luvausc the Muslim* would 
get a majority it would be Mahotucdau rule. Similarly it was wrong to assume 
that a Hindu majority would mean rule by a Hindu government. The reason was 
that responsible government m< ant that the public opinion would be reflected in the 
legislature and the cabinet must refl ;et the majority of the legislature which reflected 
the majority of the country. 

Concluding, the president suggested the formation of a committee consisting of a 
definite number of Muslim*. Hindus, Sikhs and Christians to cousider the questions 
before them and make n commendations to the conference. He then referred to the 
death of Sir Sycd Ali Imam. If .Sir A Li I mum wire here r.vday. ho would have 
been of immense use by way of reconciling both the Hindus mi*. t Mahomcduns. 

At tin: suggestion nude by the president, the audience next stood up for a minute 
and in deep silence prayed for the success of the couftrenee. 

Messages of Good Wishes 

Pandit Govitvi Malady a , one of the secretaries to the conference, next read out 
numerous messages received from people from different parts of the country wishing 
success to the conference These included message* from .Sir Sivaswamy Iyer. Mr. 
Rij-iidra Prasad fwlio incidentally arrived at the conference from Delhi shortly 
after his message had been retd).* Mr, U lagaswimi 4yeug«T. Mrs. Harm Mch’ii. 
Ikgum Muhammad A I am, Dr. Amhedkar R»i Rniediwar Hili, th.' P oiled Provin- 
ces Liberal Association, Diwun P.ihndnr Mnrli 1 >h*i\ Mr. Juyakar. Mu fl, D. Uiri.i. 
snd the R *v. II. A. Nag. 

Late Six Ajj Imam 

The conference next passed the following condolence r..*s — 

“This conference of Hindus. Muslim*, iSiJch* nud Giirislinn* assembled nt Allaha- 
bad from all parts of India places on record its deep anise of lo-a at the death of 
Sir Ali Imam, a leader whose achie* cnient* for the prognsw of our oommou 
motherland and for the establishment of goodwill mid co-operation among different 
communities were invaluable and will be gratefully rcowaiih •< . :1 by all section* of 
his countrymen. This conference conveys its heartfelt- sympathy to Lady Imam 
and members of the family of the deceased at the great, loss sustained by them. 

The conference also recorded the following •resolution, put from the chair:— 

‘‘This conference record* if* deep regret at the refusal of Hi* Excellency the 
Viceroy to accede to the request of Maulana Hhaukat Ali for facilities for obtaining 
the invaluable assistance and advice of Mahatma Gandhi in arriving at. an agreed 
solution in regard to the communal problem.” 

At ibis stage the conferene ; was adjourned for about 15 minutes at the request 
of a member, owing to Muslims' prayer time. 

Pundit Malaviya’s Appeal 

On the conference reassembling, Pandit Madari Mohan Malar iya made a stirring 
appeal to the communities to come to a settlement so a* to save th<? country from 
the shame and sorrow to which it was exposed due to differences among themselves. 

’I think it is the sense of all,' said Pandit Malaviya, ‘when I say that we are 
thankful to God for putting the idea into us to meet together to consider what we 
should do in the existing circumstance* of the country. We have lied many years 
of differences and strife. We have pissed through experiences, which I need not 
relate to you, which have proved to u* the helplessness of the situation in which 
the country finds itself and the n<ed for action to bring about peace. I need not go 
into the history of this period. 
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*1 would say (bat our failure tj corns to an agreement, was a matter which filled 
na with shame and sorrow and wo wore exposed to tb ! criticism of the civilixed 
world and the country has nai l deirly for it. I c:ui not. think that the country could 
pass through a worse period of suffering, sorrow and shame than it passed during 
the last ten months. Proceeding, Pandit Malaviya said that the fart that the 
British Government had to give a decision irgarding the communal question would 
be a matter of reproach for all Indians. 

‘If we allow this decision to stand/ he said, ‘and do not come to an agreement, 
you have separate electorates but you have not the power either in the provinces 
or in the centre. You will not have power to touch the arm?. You will not have 
power over the finance*. You will not be able to build up national activi- 
ties iu the diff rent directions. You will continue to be iu the unfortunate and de- 
plorable position in which you are. If you let the decision of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's 
Government stand ns it is, the prospect before us is that we will continue to be divi- 
ded/ On the other hand, continuing Pan lit. Malaviya said, if God granted tbe various 
Indian communities the wisdom to arrive at a conclusion which would unite them, 
which would enable them to approach questions of national welfare from the na- 
tional point of view and establish unity, lb; result would be that by their united 
endeavours they would compel the Government with its Conservative tnaj iritv to 

B it with powers at Icist to tho extent promised in the declaration of the Prime 
roister and repeated twice at the Round Table Conference. 

Pandit Malaviya, proceeding, said that he said ‘at least’ because he did uot feel 
that it was enough, la justice to India more should be given ; full responsible 
government should be established iu the country with certain reservations tor the 
period of transition. Hut they could uot refuse to move towards central responsi- 
bility that was promised in the pronouncement of the Prime Minister But, he ad- 
ded, tliAt was only possible if people in India wore united. If they wore united 
they would get power in provinces and at the centre and power to build up national 
activities. That was the position, said Pandit Malaviya. It was for them to consider 
whether the differences which had unfortunately divided them wore such as they 
could not get over or that they could be composed. 

Ho felt having studied tho question very closely, that they could be composed 
and it should be possible to arrive at an agreement, and it was in that hope that he 
was working. Pandit Malaviya emphasised that the matters of difference* could not be 
settlod by votes but by weighing and considering the pros and eons by a few men sitting 
together and acting us Indians, deputed by the various communities and enjoying 
their confidence, and possessing the strength of their backing. Sitting down together 
they would consider what it was that would give them a nitioual f >r.n of govern- 
ment in which the Assembly would be the future Parti immt of In lia and in which 
tho Hindus, Muslim*, Christians and others would sit together as in mber* of a free 
assembly without any restraint, without any restriction to consider what was good 
for alt peoples of India whote destinies would be cntrmteJ to them. 

( Do you not long for that opportunity V asked P.mdit Malaviya. How long 
shall we be kept deprived of that privilege, that honour which is India’s birthright? 
That ia the problem. I feel deep grief over the situation. When the best of our 
countrymen are thrown into jails by orders which wrongly bear the name of law. 
when our commercial and other interests are sacrificed day by day before our 
eyes, when the growth of institutions which make for nation-building is ham- 
pered, is it not desirable to sink our differences and try to adjust th-in in a truly na- 
tional spirit V Concluding, the Pandit said that for all communities they had to pro- 
vide an assurance of protection of their rights. They had to make sure that the Indian 
constitution of the future was built up by tho descendants of Hindus, Muslims and 
Christians and other communities. That constitution would create harmony and 
would challenge comparision with any other constitution in the world. 

Pandit Malaviya expressed that they should sit down with one earnest and honest 
desire to do the right thing and think of the good and welfare of all fellow-men who 
could claim that great land as their motherland. 


Maulana Shaukat Ali , in the course of a short speech, referred briefly to the cir- 
cumstances which led to the present peace conference and said that it appeared to 
him that the hand of God was in this move. The conference held at Lucknow was 
a auecesa and he hoped, with God’s assistance, to make the present conference also 
a success. The future of the people, be said, was iu their owu hands. He wauled peace 
which would include everybody. Proceeding, he made an appeal to make a real effort 
towards peace and to create goodwill among communities. He assured the 
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representatives assembled that there wu no question of tactics in the discussions. 
Concluding he prayed to God to give them wisdom to arrive at a resolution. 

Maulana Zafar Ali , appealing for unity, said that if they sank their differences 
just for live min urea India would he fre\ Hindus and Muslims were bound to unite 
eventually and he did not understand why they should not unite to-day. The Con- 
ference was beiug hel l at Allahabad which was the junction of three rivers. Then 
there was water of his two eyes. ‘Let the combined waters of these five riven carry 
away Ramsay MacDonald's award/ 

Mr. J. xV. Basu appealed to the representatives to approach the question which 
they would discuss. Keeping in mind the fact that they could oot afford to be dis- 
united. If the question was approached in that spirit, he was confident of snows. 

The Maharajadhtraja of Darbhanga said : ‘It is indeed a historic occasion fur it 
marks a stage when Indians of different shades of opinion realising the gravity of 
the situation have come together to formulate a plan which would produce a satis- 
factory and honourable settlement of our communal differences and give a fitting 
reply to the humiliation to which the country whs put by referring our domestic 
affairs to an outside authority for arbitration. The only thing I would implore you 
all is to look at cock other's point of view sympathetically and with a feeling of 
give and take, settle our communal differences and show to the world that we are 
no longer indulging in domestic frictions and are prepared for the coming constitu- 
tional reforms. 

Dr. D ’ Soma, on ochnlf of the Indian Christian community, joined the represen- 
tatives of other communities in the country. Pence, he said, bad always been the 
message of Christ to the world and he felt that if there was goodwill among the 
members of different com m unities there would be do difficulty in arriving at a 
settlement. 

UNITY COMMITTEE APPOINTED 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya neat moved a resolution appointing a commit- 
tee to consider proposals for bringing about an agreement between the various com- 
munities and the conference was adjourned after it hod passed the resolution. 

Among those appointed to serve on the Committee were the Maharajadhiraja of 
Darbhanga, Messrs. J. N. Basu, Rnmanand Chattcrjee, Abut Kalam Arid, Shaukat 
Ali, M. Zafar Ali, the Uaja of ^alcmpur, Sirdar Sunder Singh, Sirdar Ujjal Singh, 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, Pandit Malaviya, Dr. Dc Sou/a and others. 


UNITY COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 

The Committee of the Unity Conference commenced its work at Allahabad on the 
3rd. November and concluded it* discussion* on the 17th.. Nov emb er after which it 
adjourned. It held 23 sittings including in all 130 hours of deliberations. Pandit Govind 
Malaviya and Dr. MshmuduMa.. General Secretaries to the Conference, issued the 
following statement to the Press “121 representatives attended it— 63 of them bring 
Hindus, 39 Moslems. 11 Sikhs and 8 Indian Christians. These included the members 
representing the Hindu Maha Sakha, the fUsbtriya Hindu Ssbha. Punjab ; the Indian 
National Congress, Liberals and Nationalists. Trade and Commerce, Landholders, 
Sind Hindus, the All-India JThilsfat Committee, the All-India Moslem Conference, the 
All-India Moslem Nationalist Party, the All-India Moslem League, the Moslem Youth 
League, the Jamait-ul-Ulema-Hind, the Punjab Abrnr Party, the All-India Shia Con- 
ference, the Sikhs, including those outside the Punjab, ana Indian Christiana. The 
resolutions adopted by the Committee were the result of prolonged deliberations and 
the agreement between the representatives of the organisations named above. Every 
resolution was agreed to when the representatives' of the parties concerned felt satisfied 
that the interests which they represented bad been adequately safeguarded. They 
promised, before they left Allahabad, to place the agreed conclusions before tbrir 
respective organisations, and to represent tbrir considered opinions at the nest 
meeting of the Conference. The following is a collection of the Delegates’ impressions 
at the Committee as given out by the ‘'Leader” of Allahabad : — 

“The chief goal before the Hindu leaders, who participated in the nggotiatioos, 
was joint electorate but the price paid in tbe shape of the Hindus agreeing, among 
other matters, to statutory majority to Muslims in ihe Punjab and Bengal, conceding 
32 per cent, representation to them in the central legislators and aoeepting the pda- 
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ciple of separation of Sind, was too exorbitant for the kind of joint 'electorate 
secured, according to some Hindus. 

Whatever the moriis of the settlement, it is true— according to some delegates' 
impressions— that Hindu interests were matters of only secondary importance and 
generally, whenever any problem presented a deadlock the Hindus were made to 
yield in the large interests of unity. 1 

In fact, when the Sikhs 1 insistence on 5 per cent, representatives in the central 
legislature presented a deadlock, Dr. Moooje replying to a press representative's in- 
quiry remarked that the deadlock was bound to be overcome for it they did not 
agree to a lesser offer ‘we shall yield.' 

The Congress group which consisted, among others, of Mr. Rajagopalachimar. 
Mr. Rajendra Prasad. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and Mr. Devidas Gandhi, took a 
leading part in the negotiations but their attitude was a handicap. According to sever- 
al delegates’ estimate, to the Hindus for the Congress leaders, to use the words of 
a delegate, notwithstanding objection by other Hindus, either readily agreed to 
Muslim proposals, in the event of a controversy, or cumc forward at once with the 
maximum offer without any haggling and thus 'broke the backbone of the opposi- 
tion and made the extreme Hindu section helpless/ 

Such pro-Muslim attitude of the Congress Hindus was obviously the result of 
their fervent desire to achieve unity at auy cost and they, therefore, had also to 
make repeated appeals to the Hindus to make "supreme sacrifices’ whenever any 
problem presented a dead- lock. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. a strong Hindu all his life, > was, it is said, a 
different man at tlbe Unity Committee meetings. He was bent upon efitvring u 
settlement and when his a'fforts at persuading the Muslims or Sikhs to tone down 
their particular demand failed he even ‘coerced’ the Hindus by persuasion and silver 
toagned oratory to yield and the orthodox Hindus had to submitt to the wishes or 
the bidding af the grand old man. 

It was the feeding of several delegates that the settlement would have been effec- 
ted long before jaad on better terms hail there been some one among tile Muslims 
also to make as much effort to pres* the eooirou tut List Muslims to modify their de- 
mands as did Pandit Malaviy* with the Hindus. 

Among the Muslim delegates, on the other band, there was a remarkable solida- 
rity and whether Nationalists or comm dualists, all the Muslim delegates on almost 
all occasions came forward with unanimous proposals and were firm in pressing 
their demands. 

When the Nationalist Muslims committed themselves at 4hc Lucknow Conference 
to Mr. Jinnah’s 13 points or to the Muslim demands formulated by the All-Iud:a 
Muslim Conference, an apprehension was entirtained iu s;ino non-Muslim circles 
that onr result of the unity talks was to lose the Nationali*: Muslims even. In fact 
such definite effect of the Lucknow Conference was iclt ai the Unity Committee's 
meetings by a Hindu Congressman when strong opposition to his suggestion in 
connection wiih a proposal, came from a leadin'. Nationalist Muslim, for so far as 
the former’s memory went he was never before opposed by thgt Muslim leader. 
Such was (he confession made by this Hindu Congressman to his friends in the 
course of private talks oue evening after a meeting. 

Anxiety was, however, evident eveu among the Muslim dologauK that the nego- 
tiations should not break on their account and, then fore., whenever there was a 
deadlock they did their best to see if they could modify their demands, but they 
were always faced with the difficulty that they had a certain mandate of the Luck- 
oow conference. 

While the opinion among some Hindus is that they had to yield on every point 
the Muslim delegates held that they had to make tremendous sacrifices. In the larger 
interest of unity, they sacrificed 1 y$ per cent, repress n tat ion in the central lcgis- 
lature by accep ting-only 32 per cent, and conceded ‘exorbitant 1 safeguards to mino- 
rities in the Punjab ana Bind. Another instance of Muslim sacrifice was of their 
foregoiug 1 per cent, representation in the Punjab Provincial legislature as under 
the awtrd they were bound to get 52 per cent, while under the Allahabad settlement 
they got only 51 per cent, majority, though statutory. A Muslim speaking to a 
pressman contended that while the Unity Committee agreed to nearly all the pro- 
positions of the Muslims in principle, its decisions would hill short of Muslim de- 
mends in respect of details, while soother Muslim delegate remarked that the 
Muslims having gained substantially under the Premier’s award the mere fact that 
they accepted proposals modifying the award was s great sacrifice. 
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Next in solidarity came the Sikhs and although they had also among them a 
nationalist, Sirdar Gipil Singh Qiumi. to pjrsuiia them to modify their demands, 
they generally persisted in rhe decisions that they once took am mg thera«dvas 
about a particular proposition. Gyani Sur Sngh, acted chiefly as tne Sikhs* ap >ke§- 
mao, and. according to some delegat es' impression, he was ever ready with a store 
of demands in the shape of safeguird*, which made the Muslims often feel that if 
the Muslims carried with them a mmdate fro a the Luchnow Conference the Sikhs 
had with them the mandate of the Khalsa D irbar. The reason why they wanted 
5 per cent, representation in the central legislature was that, having conceded majo- 
rity to the Muslims in the Punjab and because the Sikhs were spread all over the 
country, they were anxious to have a ‘solid block* in the central legislature. And 
as the Hindus were noticed yielding to the Muslim demands, Dr. Moonje, represen- 
tative of the orthodox Hindu section, eventually decided not to offer opposition, as 
far as possible, to the Sikhs' claims. 

Mutual distrust was chiefly the cause of dilatory proceedings, for if any commu- 
nity succeeded in gaining a point the other community came forward with a list of 
saf»*guards. There was, also, it is said, a feeling in certain minds that the Muslima 
Mug the favoured of the British Government there was the danger of the points 
conceded by Hindus in fftvour of the Muslims being uceepted by tho Government, 
while the safeguards conceded by the Muslims to the Hindus being held to bo ‘un- 
works ble\ and such an appredjniioa made some of the Hindu delegates proceed 
with great caution. 

Of tho few ques ions that havo been left over for the consideration of the Unity 
Committee, one relates to the Jamiat-ul- Ulema representatives’ demand for the es- 
tablishment of Qiai’s courts for the disposil of Muslim cases relating to marriage, 
divorce, etc., or in the alrnrnut ve for recommendin'; that such cases should bo dis- 
posed of by a Muslim judge conversant with Islamic laws. 

This suggestion was made when the committee had nearly concluded its proceed- 
ings and many members had left and Dewsn D.iyal Mill, president of Sind Hindu 
Lcigua raised a technical objection to tit >mm<. V au earliar si-age of the 
proceeiings the Jammi-iil-Ulcma d-legites had made a proposal that personal laws 
of the Muslims should nor- oo interfere i with and that Islamic laws Bhould prevail 
with regard to cases relating to marriage, divorci, guardianship, succession, inheri- 
tance and similar other matters. Tie committee then recorded a resolution under 
the heading protection of religion, culture and personal laws and, therefore. Dcwan 
Dtyal Mul argued that the con nbtee hiving already considered the subject, the 
proposal made by the Jamiat-ul -Ulema delegates at ihe conclusion of the meeting 
could not be taken up again by the com mil ice. Moreover, on merits too, according 
to Dcuran Duyal Mul. the setting up of Qizi's or other m-pirue courts for Mu*liiu 
cases would ir.volve m my complicated questions and make administration impractic- 
able. It was theu suggested t>y some Muslims that the principle embodied in the 
proposals of Jam«at.-u!- Ulema delegates might be accepted mid a recommendation 
main for its acceptance to the legislature, but due to controversy, it had to be left 
over for consideration at the next meeting. 

It may not be out of place to mention here the names of some of those repre- 
sentatives who took a leading part throughout the proceedings of the committee's 
meetings. Among the Hindus, besides Bandit Malaviya and Mr. Vijavnighavai-hariar, 
are being mentioned the names of Mr. Rajagopalacharisr, Pandit UovmU Ballabb 
Pant, Mr. Rujcndra Prasad, Dr. Moonjn, Pandit Hridsy Nuih Kunzru, Pundit 
Uovind Mal&viya and Dewun Days! Mai. Professor (Jhablani was prominent on the 
Bind question. Among the Muslims were Maulana Abui Kalam Azad, Dr. Syed 
Mahmud, Sheikh Abdul Majid. Nawab Muhammad Ismail und Mi u Una Zifar Ali 
Khan ; while among the Sikhs, Gy&ni Shor Siugh and Sards! Kartar Singh look a 
promiuent part in the discussions.*' 

CRITICISM AT DELHI MUSLIM MEETING 

Soon after ihc Unity Committee’s meetings were over, a joint meeting of 
“• Working Committee of the All- India Moslem Conference and the Coun- 
of the Moslem L ugue auJ tho Jam ut-ui-Ule oa, Cawopore, was held at 
Delhi on the 20th. November 1932 with Sir Abdullah Sulirawardy in the 
chair. Over fifty members attended including Mr. Mahomed Ibrahim Ali Khan, 
M. L. A., Mr. Tufail Ahmed Khan (Aifgarh). Mr. Abdul Aziz ( Peshawar ), 
38 
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Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Nawab Naharsinghji Iswarsingbji, M. L. A. 
Matfi Mahomed Sadiq, Mr. K. fi. Rihimbnx, Cap*. Sher Mahomed Khan, 
ML A., Kunwar Ismail Ali Khan, M L. A., Hiji Riahid Ahmed, Mr. Amir Hussain, 
Maulvi Shafe* Daudi, M.L.A., Mr. Anwarul Aziem, M L. A.. Mr. Zaho;>r Ahmed. 
Bar-at-Law, Navrab Mahomed YusufF, Hju. Mr. Ferozj Khan Noon, Khawaja Nazi- 
muddio, Bred Abdul Jabbar, Syed Zakir Ali, Mr. Mahomed Muazzam gahib, Seth 
Abdulla Hitroon, M.L.A.. Nawab Jamih^d All Khan, Nawab Ismail Khan, Mr. 
Easal Haq Piraeha, Mr. Syed Murtaz i Saheb, M.L.A., Syed Mehnr 'Shah, 
Dr. Ziauddin, Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhury, M.L.A., aud Major Talib Mehdi 

IHiMn 

Nawab Mahomed Ismail Khan of Meerut. Sheikh Abdul Majid of Sind, and 
Sheikh Mahomed Hussain of Allahabad explained that the conclusions reached at 
the Unity Conference were merely tentative, and that the speakers had not appen- 
ded their signatures to them. Ah a matter of fact they had given notice of certain 
amendments, which they proposed to move At the plenary session of the Conference. 

It was understood that Mr. Mahomed Hussain of Allahabad raised a point ot 
order that it was unconstitutional to pass resolutions at such a meeting. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub was reported to have stated that the meeting might be taken 
to be on the same footing as the Allahabad and Luckuow Conferences. 

Mr. Mahomed Hussain further explained that there was no previous notice, that 
it would be au all-parties’ meeting, aud that only three parties were represented in 
the meeting. The President ruled the point out of order. 

Later in the afternoon, Nawab Mahomed Ismail and Mr. Mahomed Hussain 
left the meeting, because in their opinion the general attitude of th.; meeting was 
un reaso nable. 

It was reported that the meeting as a whole was not favourably disposed towards 
the result of the Unity Conference from the outset. Sir Mahomed* Vaknb and Malik 
Ferose Khan Noon were reported to have taken a firm attitude. 

Among thoss who stated their views against the desirability of introducing joint 
electorates In the place of separate electorates, as contemplated n the Allahabad 
proposals, were the Hoirble Mr. Nazi mini dm and Mr. Mahomed Aiiwarui Azim 
(Bengal), Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan. Hon. Malik Peroze Kb.w Noon. Syed Habib Shah. 
Mr. Ghulam Mohiuddin aud Talib M ihdi Kb in (Punjab), Haji Abdulla H troon and 
Seth Allabux (Bombay), Hafiz WilayatuIU (Central Provinces), Mr. Mahomed 
Muazzam Sahib (Madras), Maulnoa Shafi Daudi (Bihar* and Mr. Zahoor Ahraul 
(United Provinces). The following resolutions were passed : 

Resolutions Passed 

(1) “Having regard to the growing influx of immigrants, predom inant I v 
Moslem, into toe province of Assam, and the need for securing effective weiphtogc 
to the minority community, the Council of the All-India Moslem League and the 
Working Committee of the Moslem Conference and the Jam&it-ui-Uieraa (Cawnpore) 
endorses the legitimate claim of the Moslems of Assam for 40 per coat of (he seats 
in the local legislature. 

(2) •‘Having regard to the importance of the Moslems of Madras, this joint 
Conference deems it necessary that the Moslems of Madras should enjoy the same 
freightage as is allowed to the Frontier Hindus, and be treated in the mattci of re- 
presentation in the Cabinet aud in the same way. 

(3) “As oo decision has yet been reached regarding the representation of the 
Delhi Province, and the proceedings of the last Round Table Conference have 
made but very small mention of this important province, this joint meeting demands 
that one seat for Moslems must be reserved by separate electorate each for the Delbi 
and the Ajmere provinces in the next Federal Assembly in India. 

(4) *Iu view of the weightoge given to non-Moslems in the N.W.F. Province, and 
the inadequate weightsge given to the Moslem minority in Bibar and Orissa, which 
fails short of the Moslem demand, this joint conference resolves that at least 27 per 
cent representation be given to Moslems in Bihar and Orissa. 

(5) 4 Tn view of the fact that some of the Moslem gentlemen who attended tU 
Allahabad Conference have stated that their proposals are not yet final and the re- 
port of the Unity Committee has not yet been even signed and one of the gentlcj 
men hss tabled and proposes to move some important amendments to the Ali aha ■?*<* 
proposals, this meeting of the Count il of the All-IadU Moslem League And 
Working Committee* ; f .'amvic-ul-Ulex* of Cawnpore and the All-low 1 * 
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Moslem Conference considers any opinion regarding the Allahabad proposals 
as premature. But in order to remove all possible misrepresentation or misappre- 
hension, this meeting wishes to make it quite clear that no eommunal settlement, by 
whomsoever arrived at or agreed to, shall be acceptable to the Moslem community 
at large, unless and until all the demands embodied in the Moslem Oonferenoe 
resolution of the 1st January 1929, amplified by the resolution of April 1931, are 
fully conceded. 

(6) “This meeting further nuts on record its considered opinion that the Alisha* 
bad proposals as published hitherto fall short of the Moslem demand and are there- 
fore unacceptable. 

( 7 ) “This meeting authorises the Secretaries of the organisations to issue a state- 
ment embodying the substance of the speeches in support of the resolution.** 

At the close of the meeting, a joint statement over the signatures of Sir Maho- 
med Yakub, Secretary, Moslem League. Maulana Mahomed Shad Daudi, Secretary, 
Moslem Conference, and Mr. Mazharnddin, Secretary, Jamait-iil-Ulema of Caw** 
pore, was issued. The following » the text 

Text of Statement 

The joint conference of the working committee of the All-iudia Muslim Conference, 
the Council of the All-1 ndia Muslim League and the Jamiat-ul-Ulsma-i-Hiud (Cawn- 
pore) has carefully considered the text of the draft resolutions receutly passed by 
the committee of the Allahabad Conference mid while registering appreciation of the 
endeavours made by a wing of Mussulmans to arrive orne again at some settlement 
with the Congress and the Mahasubha Hindus and w ith the Sikhs on the communal 
problem, desires to place on record its opinion that the proposed basis of the agree- 
ment is injurious to Muslim interests, impractical and unacceptable. 

As those responsible for conducting the proceedings at Allahabad did not publish 
the full text of the resolutions they hud passed until the latest possible moment and 
then immediately proceeded to proclaim far and wide that complete unity amongst 
the communities of India hud been achieved as u result of them, we consider it of 
importance that the popular misapprehensions about the scope and status of the 
Allahabad Conference and roeauing of the resolutions passed by it should be 
promptly corrected. We note with surprise that one of the chief Hindu participants 
to the negotiations has at this early stage actually telegraphed to London to say 
that the conference has settled the communal problem. 

The communal decision given by His Mail sty's government last August was only 
necessary because of the regrettable failure of the communities despite the most 
strenuous and repeated endeavours over a period of many years to reach an agree- 
ment regarding their respective political positions in the self-governing India. In 
our view this failure waB due to the persistent refusal of the majority community 
to meet the minorities’ just and reasonable claims. Owing to complete deadlock 
thus created, the position arose in which, had no awurd on the subject been given 
by His Majesty’s Government, it would have been impossible for India to progress 
toy further towards the management of her own affairs. 

As was emphatically recorded by u vast majority of the accredited Muslim 
organisations and leaders at the time, the award was very far from satisfying 
the legitimate Muslim political demands which hud bceu formulated and generally 
agreed upon in the past. Nonetheless the majority of responsible Muslims were 
after a while reluctantly forced to the conclusion that since the majority community 
were obstinately and from all appearances irrevocably opposed to granting us safe- 
guards and protection which as minority we are entitled to and since no further 
advance towards responsible self-government for India was possible except on the 
basis of the award, it was advisable, despite its obvious defects from the Muslim 
point of view, to accept it. 

How in these circumstances it cun possibly be imagined that the Muslim com- 
munity as a whole will willingly accept the political position materially worse than 
that provided for them even by so admittedly defective a device as the decision, ws 
utter j7 fail to understand. Yet. after a most careful examination of the resolutions 
P* 1 **! at Allahabad, the only conclusion ;we can reach is that this is what the 
committee proposes. It will be remembered that when towards the end of Septem- 
oer certain Muslim and Hindu leaders in their individual capacity made proposals 
wr a revival of Hiudu-Muslim negotiations about the commuoal representation, a 
wge body of Muslim spokesmen were of the opinion that no good purpose could 
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be served by farther discussion* at this stage in view of the innamerabie failures 
recorded in the pest. 

Indeed, many of us feared that the re-opening of the problem now would only 
end by embittering communal relations as iL had done several times before. Others, 
however, thought that the attempt might be worth while and .agreed to accept the 
invitations lo Muslim conference in Lucknow which was held last month with the 
object o'. formulating minimum demand* on the basis of which Muslims would be 
prepared to rc-opeu negotiations with the Hindus. Even this conference, however, was 
not fully representative of the Muslim opinion since many influential Muslim leaders, 
who from the past experience had grown tired of profitless discussions with the 
lenders of the majority community, refused to attend. The essence of the resolutions 
passed by the Moslem leaders' who went lo Lucknow was that the acceptance by 
the H ndus of the Id out of the 14 upproved Moslem political demands should be 
made pnxurltnt to any negotiations about the remaining point, namely the form of 
electorate. No authority of any kind was given under the Lucknow resolutions for 
rc-opening the d ; R< ussions about or altering in any way the remaining 13 points. 
Yet Hindus arc now loudly proclaiming that resolutions passed by the committee 
of the Allalmbad Conleren e which impinge materially on the 13 points in a num- 
ber of ways have been accepted generally by political opinion throughout the 
country and that the communal problem has finally been disposed of 

The only satisfactory fiature of the Allahabad negotiations, 60 far os we can sec. 
is that (lie representatives of the majority i mmunity have at last been forced to 
recognise theoretically the validity of certuin of the Moslem demands which had 
been before them for years, such as, grant of ihe majorities to the Moslems in the 
Punjab and Bengal and the separation of Sind. But this recognition has in our 
opmiou been hedged with qualifications and reservations as to make it quite mean- 
ingless from a practical point of view. 

We append below a few of the more obvious considerations which have led us 
to the conclusion that the Allahabad resolu lions do not constitute a practical basis 
for dihcussion. We make no claim that the catalogue iB exhaustive but the organi- 
sed secrecy with which the Allahabad proceedings were conducted and followed, as 
it haH beeu, by a sudden and intensive publicity campaign designed apparently to 
confuse the popular opinion, clearly necessitates prompt corrective measures. Our 
list, however, will be sufficient to demonstrate that so fir as the Moslems are con- 
cerned, the Allahabad scheme would render their position definitely worse than it 
would under the admiUedly unsatisfactory provisions of the communal derision. 

The Moslems in the Tiimab are guaranteed 80 scats in a house of 175 by sepa- 
rate tlcctotatcH. In addition, they are almost certain to secure one tumondar scat 
and two landholders 1 seats. There is also a good chance of their getting one labour 
etat. The total probable number of their s>;us is thus 90. lender the Allahabad 
arrangements they arc deprived entirely of the sah guards of separata electorates 
to which on good grounds so much impoitanee has been attached, and arc in addi- 
tion required to give up sufficient reals to the ^ikl.s to bring their total representa- 
tion down to a maximum of 51 per cent of the whole house. As the Mnssaimans 
amount to 56 per cent of the population of the Punjab, any further surrender 
than that required under the communal decision is manifestly impossible. 

The Mosbms have always eonsideicd ihemstlvvs entitled to a majority in Bengal 
and this the communal decision did not give them. We. protested strongly against 
Bis Majesty's (lovcinmctit’s decision in (hi-: mailer at the lime it was announced 
and hi first sight it may appear to some that the arrangements devised at Allalmbad 
would possibly result in an improvement in the Moslem position in this province. 
On further examination, however, any idea that, the scheme devised there is in the 
slightest degree practicable, completely collapses. It assumed first that the Hilda* 
and Mussalmaus should combine to seize for themselves 20 or more scats which had 
been nlloited to similar community s and, secondly, that more than Iw’ice the total 
number of these forfeited siats should be allotted to Hindus. We have always con- 
tended that the number of seats allotted to smaller coramunites in Bengal, parti- 
cularly to Europeans, was far too large. But what sense there is in pretending that 
Bengal Europeans who were never even represented at Allahabad will when appro- 
ached in the matter happily agree to their seats being reduced from 25 to 7* That 
is what we can not imagine, and without their couscnt the so-called Al lahab a d 
( Agr« ement’ regarding Bengal is completely meaningless. 

The Bind Moslems demanded that Sind should be unconditionally separated from 
the Bombay Presidency. His Majesty’s Government have accepted the principle of 
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eepartloo provided a satisfactory means for financing the new province can be found. 
Ihe Hindu delegates at Allahabad are reported to have agreed to their personal ca- 
pacity to separation, subject to number of conditions nnd safeguards, which would 
seem likely to reader separation cither impossible or valueless. Nothing appears to 
have been decided on the financial issues. Separation is itself made dependent inter 
alia on introduction of responsibility at the centre and the total number of seats 
provisionally allotted to the Hindus in the new province is greater than that pro- 
visionally allotted to them under the communal decision. The Allahabad decision 
regarding Sind is thus clearly even more ambiguous and unsatisfactory than the 
Government’s decision. All along there has been practically an uuanimous demand 
among the Moslems for separate electorates. This the communal decision granted to 
them. Tnere is no need hero to go over the old ground and explain why separate elec- 
torate arc necessary. At Allahabad, however, parade has been made of substituting 
the late Mauhum Mahomed All’s electoral formula which Dr. Moonje rejec- 
ted at the first session id t ho Hound Table t.'oufrrenee for a device of 
st pH rate electorates. But in point of fact wliat is proposed is radically different 
from what the late Montana suggested. The principle underlying Maulana Maho- 
med All’s formula was that the second best Muslim, if he secured a minimum of 
dO per cent, of votes of his own community, would bo deemed elected instead of the 
best Muslim if he got a majority of non-Muslim votes. But the Allababnd modi- 
fication of the formula completely undermines the entire principle since it provides 
that a Muslim getting less than 33 per cent, of votes of his owu people could he 
elected if he secured most of the non- Muslim votes, which evidently means that the 
fourth i>.st Muslim could be elcctid instead of the best one if In* were supported by 
members oi the othei communities, j I nis in effect gives separate electorates to the 
Hindus and joint electorates to the Muslim voters if he enjoyed confidence of his 
own people, whereas an unfortunate Muslim candidate would always have to consi- 
der Hindu voters first and Muslim voters afterwards. The proposal is obviously 
ridiculous. As regards this the Muslim demand was that in every cabiuct Muslim repre- 
ss ntat . on should be adequate an as amplified by Mr. Jinnah. not less than y{ of the 
total. The Allahabad committee remarks that the claims of the important minorities 
to portfolios in provincial cabinets shall be recognised by convention. What this iray 
mean is completely obscure. At the centre they propose one seat for the Sikhs but 
make no remark regarding the piovision regarding the Mussalmans. 

Muslims demanded that they should get a share of representation in service pro- 
portionate to their representation in legislatures. The Allahabad committee lias ru- 
se veil (hat a committee should be responsible for deciding about appointments. 

The Baluchistan Muslims demanded that reforms should be introduced in Brlu- 
chi>tan in the same way as in other provinces. The Allahabad committee lias de- 
cided ihat the method of achieving this object should In* considered hereafter. 

It is remarkable that whereas safeguards have bevn laid douu under the AHaha 
ban .scheme for (he 11 iidus in the Punjab. Bengal and Sind, no corresponding 
arrangements appear to haw* been made for Muslims in such provinces, such ns. the 
1 eatral Provinces and Madras where, being in greatly inferior nuniciical position, they 
need them. .Safeguards com spending to those provided for the Hindus in the Punjab. 
Bengal and Sind do not ?c< m to have beert secured for minority communities in the 
centra! legislature, where Hindus will be in on overwhelming majority. Pint her, 
the light to a decision on controversial matters is anpurcntlv to be given to the 
contra! legislature, thus striking a blow at the fundamental Muslim demand that 
residuary powers shall remain with provinces. 

The above analysis which, us wc have explained, is not exhaustive but sufficient 
t o demonstrate that the Allahabad solution of the communal pioblem is, so far as Ihe 
Muslims are concerned, manifestly unfair and unacceptable. Minorities in India 
have very real cause for apprehension as to wbat may befall them from the majority 
under a dtmocndic regime and if the Hindus bad a greater capacity for realistic 
statesmanship they would have realist d the validity of our claim for adequate pro- 
motion years ago. Wc and tiny could then have marched forward in friendly co- 
operation and India could by row haw proceeded further on the high road to com* 
pltte self-government. 

Let the Hindu community give up their pose when really actuated by communal 
considerations in the Facrcd cause of nationalism, and all inhabitants of this great 
country will then be able to go forward in place and security to s splendid future 
i hat awaits ns.-’ 
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liberty in &s short a time as possible. In reaching the eonelnsioikt we hare kept 
in front the resolutions of (he All-India Muslim C inference held under the presi- 
dentship of His Highness the Aga Khan and we can confidently say that the propo- 
sals of this All- Parties Muslim Conference for the Unity Conference are in strict 
conformity with the principles embodied in the Alt- India Muslim Conference reso- 
lution. We expect that our Muslim brethren will keep their minds open and be 
not prejudiced oy the insidious propaganda which is being earned on by certain 
Muslims and some section of the press. We are ronviueed that onr community n 
actuated by the desire to cultivate friendliness and good relations towards other 
communities as no progress in life is otherwise possible and we are striving our best 
to bring about that desirable result.” 


The Second Session of the Unity Conference 

ALLAHABAD— 16 lh. DECEMBER 1932 

The second session of the Unity Conference met on the 16th. Powhir in the 
Mayo Hall, Allah ibid, under t :h*» jir»«il»n*y of .\lr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar. 
It was attended ,u monger others by Mis Highn ws the Maharaja of Alwar. Pan- 
dit Marian Mohan Malanya. Man Inna Abut Kalam Ax id. l>r. Mooije. Nawab 
Mnhammad Ismail. Sheikh Abdal Mali i Sindhi. Maiilatia Zifar Ali, Dr. Syed 
Mahmud. Balm Rajcndra Prasad. Pamlu Hirduy Nath Kiinzru, Mr. C. Y. Chinta- 
mani, Haji Syed Muhammad Hussain. Mr. Ancv, S\vd flyder MehJi, Sirdar Ujjaf 
Singh. Sardar Gyani Shrr Singh, Mr. Ahraid Shah,* Mr. Dawood Ghuznavi and 
Pandit Govind Malaviya (general secretary). Amongst the distinguished ladies who 
traced the conference with their presence were .Mrn. Msdan Mohan Malaviya, Mrs. 
Briilal Nehru, Mrs. Asaf Ali and >Srimati Sbannu Devi of Lahore. 

The proceedings commenced with a proposal made by Maulana Abnl Kalam 
Azad and seconded Dy Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya that Mr. C.J Vijiaraghavacba- 
riar, who had ably presided at the first opening session of the Unity Conference last 
month, should take the clmir. The motion was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Vijiaraghavachriar, who took the chair amidst cheers, said that for several 
reasoos. more or less beyond their control, the committee appointed by the Uoity 
Conference had not been able to finish its labour and to present a report to the 
Unity Conference. Therefore, the Unity Conference as such could not meet to-day 
and it had to be postponed pending the report of the .committee. The Alt- Parties 
Conference which was to follow the Unity Conference was also fixed for to-day and 
at the end of their proceedings it would have to be adjourned, much to their regret. 

Pandit Qovind Afalavim then read out over a hundred messages wishing the 
Conference success, received from prominent persons ail over the 'country, including 
messages from the Rulers of Buroda, Bikmer, Patiala. Bhopal, D hoi pur ana 
Ram pur. Other messagvs included those from th? Maharaja of Darbhanga. Bigum 
Mahomed Ali, Dr. Mutiiulakshtui R'ldi, Mir Hari Singh Gour, S»r Sita Rim, President 
U. P. Council, Mr. A. Rangosw.-nui Iyengar, Editor of "Tiitf Hindu", Dr. and Mrs. 
Snbbnroyan, Mr. Satyamurti. Mr. .Tatuai Mahomed, Mr, Jam shed Mehta, Mr. Laljt 
Naranji, Mr. G. K. Deo.lhar. Mr. J. N. Basil, and Sir Gauesh Dutta SiugU, Minister 
for Education, Bihar. 

Maharaja of Alwar's Speech 

me Maharaja of Altcar then delivered a speech extempore. He spoke for half-an* 
hour. His address was punctuated with numerous Sanskrit quotations. Hit Highness 
concluded his address with a poem of his own composition. His Highness said 

“On the present occasioo. a fourty-eight hours call came to me from Maultnn 
Abul Kalam Axad and Pauait Makviy&ji in the name of the Unity Conference. 
The call was indeed irresistible. Everything that can be devised by soul fores to bring 
abont unity in this country of ours iu order that it may march forward towards 
its rightful goal and heritage —whether one belongs to Indian States or to British 
Indio— should be done. We should fulfil that great pledge for which this land of 
oors has given ue birth. When there is mutual trust between the communities 
as also amity and friendships -it may be said that we have covered move than half 
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the way to the goal. We should be prepared to make sacrifices not for this com- 
munity or for that, but for the sake of the land that has given us birth, because 
we oil equally aspire that she shall again beconu the glorious India of the past. 
Every sacrifice to achieve that deal is worth the name that we carry with us, as 
sous and daughters of this great fatherland. 

“As its very name signifies, this Coufereuce is for the sake of achieving unity between 
the different sections who are going to be par. and parcel of the future Federal 
India. It is a thousand pities that you were unable to co ne to a mutual agreement 
and decision when the question was placed in yoor bauds and some of you finally 
appea'ed to the Goveromeut to decide the question of representation in the future 
Federation. Naturally, the question has become more difficult when having placed 
the responsibility in the hands of the Government, wo now try to hammer out on 
the anvil of good will and mutual understanding the question, which at our request, 
had been decided by the Government. Toe question may he difficult of solution, 
but let us wipe ofT the word “difficult" from our dictionary. You must convince the 
Government that, if you had made a mistake ouce, vou arc detorminoH to be 
united hereafter. 

“I feel certain, whatever you decide now. that you wilt find yourselves in the 
happy position of not oily having a pint electorate in the legislatures, but of 
being a joint family of In lia's sons aud daughters, whether Hindus, Muslims or 
Christians. Undoubtedly, for some time, as we seem* to think, safeguards are 
necossary for this or for that community for minorities or for majorities in this 
province or that, in British India or in the States, but whatever you may put down 
on paper, the b.*st safeguard of all is mutual brotherly relationship and trust. 
Without that any number of safeguards will not be sufficient, but with that, no 
safeguard will b* necessary.’* 1 

Referring to his speech at the Round Table Conference. His Highness said : “Now. 
I stand exactly on that ground to-day. After ail, in our Indiau States, well governed 
or badly governed, we have no safeguards as regards finance, as regards our Army or 
in any other field, except in respect of fjreig i relations which according to our trea- 
ties, were ccJei to the British Crown. But do you moan to siy that no one in the 
Indian States wishes that people on ihc o'lnr side of the boundary in British India, 
should not reach that status in which they wjuid be able to govern their own 
homes in a manner befitting their ancient heritage, and yet keep within the E ^pire 
as loyal partners and friends of the British Government and Crown ? I believe that 
this is possible of solutiou. I am perfectly certain that the time will come when looking 
back on your labours, you will realise taat these days were not wasted, that the time 
you spout on such a b'g enterprise with all its inconvenience, resulted in that final 
achievement of which you may be able to leave behind to posterity some thing of 
which they may not be ashamed. ' 

Sheikh Abdul Majid, who followed the Maharaja of Alwar, declared that Muslims 
were as auxious for communal unity as any other community. The last time ih-.y 
devoted seventeen days for arriving at a settlement and even if they had to spend 
a good deal of time, they wore determined to reach satisfactory conclusions. They 
wanted to go back from Allahabad wi h a settlement that would lead to the creation 
of a common nationality in India. 

Dr. Moonje repeated that the Hindus and Moslems were like twin brothers and 
occasional quarrels could not divide them for ever. Especially when they had to 
lace a third party they were bound to unite. He reminded ’the audience that the 
present was the time when unity among them was needed most to face a third party. 

Maulana Zafar Ali Khan considered that, on the conclusion of the Conference, 
they would be in a position to throw a challenge to Britain that India did not care 
for the conclusions of the R. T. C. 

Mr. Qiyani Shsr Singh , Sikh leader of the Khalsa Darbar, spoke on behalf of the 
Sikhs. He deplored the absence of Gandhiji and other leaders who were in prison. 
He assured them that once an agreement was reached, the Khalsa Darb&r would 
ratify it and the Sikhs would join the Congress in their thousands. 

Bobu Rajtndra Prasad said that he was glad the ideals for which the Congress 
•trove from the day of its inception, were now becoming common and Indians were 
uniting among themselves. The committee had very nearly concluded their labour 
and what they were doing was filling in the picture. He hoped that on the cooclu- 
•iou of their labours they would go to the country with a message of hope and 
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Mr. C. T. Chintamani emphasised that unity was a national necessity. He had 
personally taken a very small and intermittent part in the committee proceedings, 
but he could assure them, without the slightest exaggeration, that wonderful and 
inexhaustible patience was being brought to bear on the task by the committee 
members. Pandit Malaviya was the very embodiment of patience and peace. Day 
after day and night after night, they were trying to find means to present before 
the country a complete scheme, the ‘best defence of which would be that it would 
satisfy the largest number of persons, without leaving to any one a sense of triumph 
or defeat. That alone would be nn enduring settlement. That there had beeu delay 
was inevitable, and that there were many disappointment* was also inevitable. 

Mr. Chintamani paid a tribute to the eighty-one year old President, who was as 
passionate in his patriotism as any youth of twenty-live. Under such auspices and 
under the guidance of Muuiana Aoul Kalatn A /.nd, a true-hearted Nationalist whose 
admirer he had been for the past eight years, let them pray that the Unity Con- 
ference would be a success, and that it would confound their oppoucnt9 and gratify 
the country. 

Mrs. Brijlal Nehru regretted that the committee was not in a position to present 
the report to-day. but it did not mean that it would not be possible to do so Boon. 
She had worked with the committee for two days and the impression left on her 
mind was that the achievement of communal unity was a certainty. She honed 
that, after the settlement, they would go from one end of the country to another 
with the message of unity and freedom from foreign thraldom. 

Mr. B. P. Bhantch'i assured the Conference of the help and co-operation of 
Parsis in achieving national unity. Maulana ilatizur Rahman and Mian Ahmed 
Shah assured the Conference support on behalf of the Jamiat-ul- Ulema and the 
Frontier Province respectively. 

Pandit Mai licit/ a observed that the only thing which he regretted was the absence 
of (rAndhiji and oilier colleagues on the occasion, hut even in their absence, tho 
committee were determined to achieve the great object in view. The problem before 
them was intricate since it concerned the future of 350 millions. The conclusions 
of the Conference were going to decide whether they were to he masters of their 
own house or to icmain slave-*. Fifteen days was not much to bring unity into 
being and the country need have no tear about the final result. When they 
would meet again, they would place the linal scheme before the country. Ho 
appealed to every one to h ive patience and not to draw hasty conclusions. The 
situation was ihcidedly hopeful and the time was not far oil' when there would be 
the dawn of freedom. The Pandit said that a great deal of work had been done, 
and he hoped the balance would be gone through and completed soon. He bad 
experience of a number of eonf.-reuees. but none of such an importance as the 
present one. The task was of eouine a stupendous one. He hoped that Anglo- 
Indians would also join them. 

The President, Mr. Vijayaragbavaehariar. at this stage, adjourned the meeting. 


The Third Session of the Unity Conference 

OPENI.Wi DAY—A/J.AIJAL'AP,LVrJ. DECEMBER 1932 

President s Farewell Speech 

The third session. of the Unity Conference nmt in the Mayo ITilI, Allahabad on 
the 23rd. December to hear a farewell address by the President, Mr. C. Yijiaragha- 
vachariar. who had to leave for toaleiu. Mr. U. Vijiaraghavachariar said:— 

Ladies and Gentlemen— When at the close of the inaugural meeting of our con- 
ference on Friday Iasi it was adj turned to this week for business, it waB accepted 
that we should be able to present to you the rejwrt of the committee for c< aside- 
ration, and 1 am sorry to say that this is not possible owing to unexpected circums- 
tances. And so the Conference cm not be clewed to-day, but there will be soother 
Btagc at Calcutta shortly. The work entrusted to the committee is nearly over. As 
you are aware the committee was appointed by the Uuity Conference on Nor* 3 
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last and tbs reference to it was most comprehensive. It began Us work the eery 
daw and with the sab-committee chosen by itself it has hitherto held twenty-five 
sittings, each of considerable length. 

In assessing the value of onr work you mast remember what exactly it is we 
am called upon to do and we are doing. Onr present political situation is a most 
critical one and highly eomplex too. It is unexampled in the world’s history 
and the problem before ns is one of to bo or not to be, and this movement has been 
st sat ad together with the parallel movement relating to the uplift of the depressed 
cleaner with a view to save us from ourselves before wo would^ expect to save us 
from all externa! danger and rise equal to tho full discharge of our duty to our- 
setae and to posterity. 

We most consider the present movement in its two aspects. They are the spirit 
of. vnfty and the mechanical adjustment based on it iu view of the Premier's Award 
aad the eoming constitution. I need hardly say that the former aspect is by far 
the moat valuable. This is permanent while the other is transient and intended to 
be modified from time to time. 

We ere where we are and are not where we ought to be, chiefly because we have 
been divided into sections by class, creed and even conflicting economic interests. 
While thin is really a atom ding block in the way of securing and enjoying our full 
political liberty the phenomenon has been magnified and has been made use of for 
lbs purpose or preventing us to get back into our God-given and inalienable rights. 


to observe that every one fully realised the lack of national unity and every one— 
Hindu, Musaaiman, Sikh and Christian— displayed intense anxiety to do everything 
and to omit nothing necessary for reaching this divine end. This was never forgot- 
ten throughout ail the proceedings even when there were keen controversies about 
several points relating to mechanical adjustments. It was a sight worth the gods 
that our Muslim brethren no less than the others have been most enthusiastic and 
Intensely bent on securing our one object of unity. Sbeixh Abdul Majeed was so 
distressed at one time, when he thought that the agreement will not be reached, that 
he deelnrad in anguish that he would rather die here and be buried in Allahabad 
than return to Karachi unsuccessful, and when the Sind, problem was solved Maulana 
Mr All Khan was in ecstacies and sang a poem extempore rejoicing that the lost 
unity waa recovered. (Applause) 

l would next call your attention to another aspect of the whole question before 
ua. Let it be remembered that the Premier’s Award, while it does in justice to all 
sections, does the most injustice to Hindu community. Groaning under the weight 
of thia grievance, there are some amongst us who believe that the Hindus are called 
upon to make greater sacrifices in order to make this movement for national unity 

g uile successful. And surprise is expressed by some as to how I have managed to 
ft a party to this movement. Now, my Hindu brothers and sisters, let me admit 
to you at once, that the sacrifice we are making is the greatest but I would ask 
you to view it in two aspects, namely subjective and objective. Considered 
merely subjectively, it is a great sacrifice that we are making, but this 
sacrifice we are making is a self-sacrifice, spontaneously made with a view to 
recreate the Indian nation and in this view I have no hesitation in 
adding that it will elevate and integrate the Hindu community in the process. 
We must uot forget that ours waa a nation which welcomed, protected and 
admitted to a footing of equality the persecuted Jews, Christiana and Parais. Tho 
aoul of ancient India bo loug hibernating owing to abnormal times and conditions 
Is now up in all its purity, vigour and grandeur and it is our sacred duty to re- 
cognise this great phenomenon and glory in it, too. 

Let ua next objectively consider the sacrifice which we Hindus are called upon 
to make at this God-giveo opportunity because, if it is lost now, another may# not 
be present again for many a year to come. Comparatively speaking, it is not a 
great thing after ail. It has to be considered entirely in reference to the coming 
eonetitution and what is the eoming constitution ? It is worth our while to envisage 
H for a minute. It is a strange OUa Podrida of exploded feudalism, novel and 
startling federalism and Geaserism by no means less absolute than the Taardom of 


startling federalism and Geaserism by no means less Absolute than the taardom of 
the whilom Tsar of Russia. Thia botch notch of political mechanism is unknown 
to history and not dreamt of by politics! philosophers. In its scope the mechanism 
co ns is t s of three factors— the Crown, the lndiaa State® and British India and the 


Mopose d relation among these three constituents of this strange federation 
times g sort of political polyandry— the States and the (Sown, and the ! 
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ud British Indians — and this original device has been hit upon that the first pair 
may tyrannise over the other partner; The Foreign Office representing the para- 
nonntcj will hare enormous powers to control British India indirectly through 
the Indian States whoso members will onter our Parliament as immigrants without 
a political quarantine. The strange federal Government will bare no control of the 
conditions under which these members will be selected. 

Then there is the provision that the Governor-General and the Governors are 
*° , eno r raoa , B legislative, Ijudicinl and executive, in defiance of long- 

established political principles relating to separation of powers. In these circums- 
tances our coming constitution will be both fantastic and perilous.. Tho one prob- 
lem for us now is what should be the Qttitude of the country as a whole towards 
the constitution which is going to be imposed upou us. Already our amiable 
lei low-subjects and patriots, who are at the Round Table Conference with the con- 
viction that half a loaf is better than na bread, are now emerging from: the confused 
issues to which they had been subjected. I wonder if they will rise equal to the 
occasion and make the hall or the Round Table Conference our Thermopylae at 
this national crisis. Be this as it may, I ween that our countrymen will be 
divided into two sections, one entering the coming legislatures and cabinets and 
testing them from within and the rest keeping outside and watching the same with a 
view to wreck them in order that out of their ashes a Parliament might arise and 
a State be constructed which is of the people, for the people and by the people. 
It is strange to see that already His Majesty's Government have begun to use 
against us the stick ef Abraham Liucolu with its wrong end and without its lofty 
aim relating to the emancipation of slaves and the unity of the nation. They have 
warned Burma that if she does not separate from India now she will never be 
allowed to separate again. In oilier words, under this strange federal constitution, 
no constitncnt will have power to secede at nny time. Apparently no State can 
ever enter into a contract for secession before entering the Federation. If so, I 
wonder how many Indian States would think of entering this Federation. 
Heuoeforth our one duty is to integrate ourselves into one great nation. Let 
us never forget that nations by themselves are made. We have now two movements 
before us. The object of both of them is one and the same, namely, justice, 
humanity and statesmanship. Only the one is vertical while the other is horizontal. 
The first has been started by Mnlmiina Gandhi, namely, the reform and uplift 
of the lower classes of the Hindus, aud the other has been started by Pandit 
Madao Mohan Malaviya for the uuion of all religions and communities in India. 
The debt of gratitude which India owes to these two great sons of hers is simply 
incalculable. The two movements marled by these worthy sons of India together 
constitute an important and bright epoch in the history of our political struggle. 
We must remember, so far as the nature and the durability of our nationality is 
concerned, we are in a much more favourable position than most civilized peoples 
in the world. In the main there are three forces which disrupt a nation ana they 
are racial, religions and economic forces. Of these the most formidable one is the 
racial question. The League of Nations has not yet succeeded in protecting the 
national minorities of Europe and uniting them with the rest. Fortunately, we 
are safe from this great and dangerous problem. Wc Hindus, Christians and 
Sikhs aud practically the whole body of Muslims are of one race and All the latter 
were Hindus once. And any small groups that there may be in India have been 
so long subject to the influence and culture of this race that the Indiau people may be 
justly considered as of one race. If we recognise this fact and ever aim high and never 
forget our goal, the other two elements of national disruption will soon disappear. 
United and consolidated and governing our country ourselves every man and every 
woman will be given equal and best opportunities, so as to enable them to reach 
their best and thenceforth national poverty will begin to disappear and the health 
and the length of life which have been dwindling for some years past, so much so 
that our average is now half of that of the Englishman and many other nationalities 
will gradually and rapidly increase. ... 

It is to be hoped that our Bengali Hindus will fervently rejoin in makiog 
this movement a success. The premier province in India intellectually 
is Bengal and the Bengali is also highly emotional and it is but natural that now 
and then he should be more under the sway of his feeling than his intelligence. 
Groaning under a real grievance caused by the Premier’s Award, not to mention 
some others, now several of the thinkers and leaders among them are under the 
belief that the Hindus in the rest of India are not standing by them as they ought 
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te. This I* an imaginary grievance. I do not know how they got into that faith. 
Yet it is there. I do hope that if they do not see tbc error of their belief they 
would forget and forgive, heartily join this movement and make it a complete 
success next month. The whole country is very anxiously looking forward 
to our Hindu brethren in Ilcngnl that they would not hesitate to give up a few of 
their seats in the local legislature in favour of our Muslim felJow-coiiirrmcn there. 
The surrender would do them no harm, while hesitation on their part involves a 
suicidal and disastrous abdication of snored functions and duties in this grave national 
crisis. I am sure they would not forget the very essential fact that whatever the degree 
sod nature of the coming political advance, the Hindus of lk-ngal and the Punjab 
as well as of Sind, if separated, would have no voice in the government of the 
country unless the electorates are joint and unless we co-operate with our Muslim 
fellow-countrymen who would form the majority in the legislatures of these three 
provinces, just as Muslim and other minorities in other provinces would have no 
voice whatever in the coming government except upon a sysum of joint 
electorates. I must now conclude. The 1 proposed constitutional adjustment based on 
the union of hearts is necessarily transient and our creative experience during that 
period will tell us what things are Cutset's and what things are not Uacser’s. We 
shall then be in a far better position to dt maud that constitution which is ours. 
God-given, and from which we have been too long excluded. For this purpose 
this movement towards national unity should expand in every direction and flow on 
as it expands in increasing volume. It is only when we leach an unbreakable 
solidarity that we can put forth our claims to get into the great '.international 
family and secure our legitimate place therein not only to our own eternal advantage, 
but also to be a light and guide to all in our common path towards the destiny of 
man till God shall 'send his angel to proclaim that Time*. shall be no more. (Loud 
and prolonged applause.) 


SEC OX D DAY-2 Wt. DECEMBER 1032 


The Conference met again on the next- day, the 24th. December, and in the absence 
of Mr. Vijiaraghuvachariar. Pandit Afu-lan Atihnu Mnlaviyu was voted to the Chair. In 
the course of n short address. Pandit Malaviya said that (he Unity iVnfen nce appoint- 
ed a committee on Nov. 3 and that committee after lb days’ labour and deliberations 
on important matters of differences between the diff<*rcut communal organisations, 
came to a agreement. That agreement was published and it w.vs decided that the 
representatives of the various organinitii us who were party to the agreement, should, 
return and put the agreement before their respective organisation?, to find out. if it 
was acceptable, to them or they desired some mmlilications. 

Many unity conferences were held before, but none of tlinn succeeded in arriv- 
ing at a complete agreement in respect of all the inatteis. Ihu, thank God. said 
Pandit Malaviya, the Unity Conference attained complete success on this occasion. 

After achieving success Inst month, their sole concern was to find out haw the 
agreement was received by various organisations. Some of the ‘kind friends’ of 
India Baid that the agreement was of no value. The Muslims held a 
conference in Lucknow and accepted the settlement. Dr. Moonje. president of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, also accepted it, ami he. having accepted it the Hindu Mahasabha 
would also accept, it. The agreement was also put before the bind people and they, 
too, accepted it there and so did the Indian Christian**. 

The representatives of the various organisations came again to Allahabad with 
all possible amendments to the formula adopted last, month and every proposition 
was scrutinised in the light of the amendments, and he was glad to say that 
though amendments were made to some propositions, the committee adopted the 
agreement of last mouth without any very material alterations. The Committee took 
last mouth about lb days in coming to an agreement and it was a coincidence that 
this month also they concluded their deliberations on the 15th day and. thank God, 
they reached that eveuing the stage of complete unity in respect of a 1 ! important 
matters. The Assam problem was also settled, but as there was a difference in res- 
pect of some minor matters of procedure— which could not be settled as the Assam 
delegates had left, the Assam formula was not incorporated vet in the agreement. 

ft) r* that in the solution if there would l*c no* dignity and the for- 
mula would be finally adopted m a very short time. Matters affecting the Sikhs 
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bad also boon satisfactorily settled, except in regard to two provinces outside the 
Punjab and he trusted that a division w mid be taken on them also very soon, 
l'he Indian Christians a No were with the committee this time nnd questions affoet- 
fntr them were also nearly settled except some matters, which needed a little further 
examination. 

Br.Nr.Ai. Ri:pi'.ksi:st \tion 

With regard to Bengal, Pandit Malaviva said that last month’s formula had 
been incorporated in the agreement presented to the eonferenee that evening. 
There was no disagreement on the principle embodied in that formula, namely, that 
the Muslims would get. 51 per cent representation in the Bengal Council. Hindus 
44.7 and otlu-r communities the remainder. But ns the arrangement a fleeted the 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans also. the. Hindus, Muslims. *S klis and Indian Chris- 
tians con ]<1 not. take a jinul decision in the matter. Pandit. Mukiviya said that 
Anglo-Indians were invited to the conference but they did not come, lie had been 
to Bengal to study the situation ami ho Imped that the Anglo-Indian community 
would co-operate with them. So far as Eun'peans were concerned a solution could 
not be found and another dibit would be. made to secure their eo-operutiou in con- 
nection with the unity formula. 

But assuming that the Europeans did not accept it, then the question would 
arise how they should give ellVet to the scheme and it was for that, purponc that 
the Unity Committee would meet in Calcutta. Pandit Malaviyu said that it was not 
a difficult problem and he fully trusted that having arrived at an agreement on all 
difficult matters, the question of Bengal would also be satisfactorily settled. Either 
the Europeans would cooperate with them or Hod would give them capacity to find 
out some other way to enable the Hindus, Muslims, Christians, etc. to work toge- 
ther in the Bengal Council. 

Proceeding, Pandit Mulnviya said that, it was a matter for gratefulness to the Al- 
mighty that the Unity Committee had attained such good results. The text of the'agree- 
meiat would give an idea of the extent of their achievement. The ngreeinuit might 
be open to criticism that it fell short of some ideals. But it should be remembered 
that they wanted a Swaraj under which the kingdom would lie neither of Hindus, nor 
of Muslims, nor of Parsis nor of Sikhs but of all communities. In other words, they 
wanted the Uaj of Indians, and to attain that goal the first essential step was unity 
l.etwccn diifereut communities in the country. Unity was the foundation of Swaraj. 
On account of communal dillerenns liny were laughed at and considered unfit for 
Swaraj. Pundit Malaviva hoped that their Allahabad achievement would enable 
them to tell the foreigners that they were now fit for .Swaraj, Under the present 
conditions, they had to abide by the decisions c.f others but with the achievement 
of unity they would lmve the strength mid liberty to enforce their views. The 
Round Table Conference that was being held in England was not a conference of 
free people, said Pm clit Mnlnviya. The Bri; idlers were no doubt ‘free’ but those 
who had gone to the conference from India wire not free men. He did not mean 
any disrespect to the Indian delegates to the Hound Table Conference. On the 
other hand, he would say that they were doing their best at the eonferenee for the 
country. But the/ tact remained that they were not. ‘free’ people. Until ‘tree people 
joined a Round Table Conference, convened to decide the. country’s constitution, 
they could not secure their full rights 

The result of the communal unity, Pandit Malaviyu asserted, would be that 
there would be held in the near future a conference in Delhi or in some other 
place, in which Indian representatives would sit as freemen to frame their own 
constitutions. They should pray to Clod to give them strength to understand their 
affairs, and to assert ami secure their Tights. Pandit Malaviya hoped that after the 
Allahabad achievement, the complaint that there was no unity in India would dis- 
appear. One result of unity would be political. But unity would also change completely 
the social life of the different communities. Ilo was dreaming of the day when all 
people, io every city in India, Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis, etc., would unite 
and considering the country as the comroou Motherland, would combine io the 
effort to make her free like other nations. 

TEXT OF THE AGREEMENT 

Pandit Qoninda Malaviya next presented to the conference the text of the Agree- 
ment adopted by the Unity Committee and intimated that the formal report of the 
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committee would be reedy after the Calcutta meeting. The following in the test of 
the Agreement, 

“This Conference is emphatically of opinion that a Government at the Centre 
responsible to the people and possessing the full right of a National Government 
will alone satisfy the needs of Iodia and ensnre the welfare of her people. 

The Conference therefore demands that control over the Government of India 
not excluding defence, foreign relationa and finance, should be transferred to the 
Indian people with only such safeguards, for a short period fixed by statute, 
as may be shown to be demonstrably necessary in the interests of India. 

The Governments iu the provinoes shall be autonomous and fully responsible to 
the legislature. 

With reference to residuary powers to be exercised by the Indian and the 
provincial Governments being scheduled exhaustively, the powers so scheduled and 
divided shill not be withdrawn from the provincial Governments by the Indian 
Government ; and further, any subject uot specially mentioned in the schedule shall 
belong to the Indian or the provincial Government according to the relevancy and 
oloaeueas of connection with the subjects so scheduled. The final decision regarding 
doubts about subjects not scheduled shall vest in the Supreme Court, the opinion 
of the Oentral Government prevailing in au emergency until interlocutory direction 
or final decisions will have been obtained. 

It is also agreed that a committee be appointed to draw up the schedules. 

It Is agreed that among others, provisions <to the following effect be included in 
fbe clause relating to fundamental rights : 

(1) All citizens without distinction of religion shall be equal before the 
law. 

(2) The State Bhall undertake to assure full and complete protection of life and 
liberty to all citizens without distinction of community, caste, creed, race or 


sex. 

( 3 ) All citizens shall have an equal right of access to and use of public roads, 
public wells and all other places of pablic resort. 

(4) Legislative and administrative provisions may not establish any differ- 
ential treatment of nationals belonging to a minority. Similarly, they may 
not be interpreted or applied in a discriminatory manner to the detriment of such 
persons. 


(5) Freedom of conscience and the free profession and practice of religion are, 
subject to public order and morality, guaranteed to every citizen. 

(6) All minorities shall have an equal right to establish, manage and control at 
their own expense any charitable, religious, cultural and social institutions, any 
school and other establishments for instruction and education, with the right to use 
their own language and script, and to exercise their own religion therein. 

<7) No restrictions shall be imposed on the free use by any Indian of any lan- 
guage or script in private intercourse, in commerce, religion and in the press or in 
the publication of any kind or at public meetings. 

(6) Every citizen ahall have the right to keep and bear arms in accordance with 
regulations in that behalf. Sikhs shall have freedom to carry Kripans. 

(9) Hindustani shall be the language of the Oentral Government with the right 
to use either Hindi or Urdu character as the ordinary scripts, the use of English 
being permitted. 

(10) Iu the provinces, the provincial language shall be the official language with 
liberty to use Hindustani or English. 

That the committee to be appointed to! draft the clauses relating to fundamental 
rights be requested to consider tbe above provisions and the recommendations rela- 
ting to fundamental rights contained in the Nehru report and the resolutions of tbe 
Congress at Karachi, 


Protection op Religion, Culture and Personal Laws 
(*) The articles in the constitution relating to Fundamental Right shall include 
a guarantee to the commuuities concerned of the protection of their culture, lan- 
guage, scripts, education including grauts-in-aia from public funds, profession and 
practice of religion and of religious endowments. 

(ti) Personal laws shall be protected by specific provisions to be embodied in 
the Constitution. 
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(•*•») Protection of political and other rights of minority communities in the 
various provinces shall be within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

ryots— The procedure to be provided for such cases shall be expeditious!. 

The personal laws of a community shall not be modified except in response 
to a deetta 01 the community expressed through its representatives in the Legisla- 
ture %h otherwise and with the support of the public opinion of the community 


■fei Tjo change shall be made in the personal law of the Mussalmans as it is in 
force |a British India except in accordance with Islamic principle*. 

(nt) If a bill Is passed which, in the opiuion of two- thirds of the members of 
any Legislature representing a particular community affects their religion or social 
practice based on rdigioo, or in the case of fundamental rights of the subjects if 
ooe thtre* of the members object, it shall be open to such members to lodge their 
objection Hereto, within a period of one month of the Bill being passed by the 
Honae, with the President of the Honse who shall forward them to the Governor- 
Genera! or the Governor, as the case may be, and he shall thereupon suspend the 
operation of that Bill for one year, upon the expiry of which period he shall remit 
the said Bill for further consideration by the Legislature.' When such Bill bat been 
further considered by the Legislature and the Legislature concerned has refused to 
revise or modify the Bill so as to meet the objection thereto, the Governor-general 
or the Governor, as the case may be, may give or withhold his assent in the exer- 
cise of his direction, provided further, that the validity of such Bill may be chal- 
lenged in the Suprome Court by any two members of the dominion affected thereby 
on the ground that it affects their religion or social practice based on .religion or 
contravenes one of their fundamental rights. 

The Army 

it is agreed tha* recruitment to the army, including air and naval forces, shall be 
open to all nationals irrespective of caste or creed, who possses the necessary 
qualifications, in considering which military traditions will be taken into conside- 
ration ; but it shall ht no bar to any person being recruited that he bat no niiUtiiy 
tradition. It is also agreed that the army shall be kept free from Provincialism. 

•OABUTETB 

(V In the formation oi the Cabinet of the Central Government, so far as possible 
members belonging to the tfnsaalmsn, Sikh and Indian Christian communities shall 
be indlnded by convent ids, and the nrioiB,try shall be jointly responsible to the 
legislature. 

Further, during the firft ten years in the formation of the Central Cabinet a 
seat shall be offered to a member of the Sikh community, and the Beats for the 
Mus8alraana shall be adequate .l number. 

(ii) In the formation of P^vincial Governments the claims of important Indian 
minorities of the province for incli'sioD of an adequate number of their members in 
the Cabinet shall be recogfiiod by convention. The ministry shall be jointly 
responsible to the legislature 

N. B. I. In the selection of the ministers belonging to minority communitica, 
regard shall be had to the fact that they command toe confidence of a fair number 
of the members of their ccmmunity in the legislature. 

N. B. II. Nothing ri this agreement shall debar members of small minor- 
ities like the Parsis front entering the legislatures or holding appointments in the 
Cabinets. 


SEBVIOEfc 

(i) No person shall b3 under any disability for admission into any 


branch of 
caste, creed, 


the public services of the country, merely by reason of community, 
race or sex. „ . . 

(ii) Memberships of any community, caste, creed race or sex, shall not be 
a ground for promotion o supersession on any public service. 

(iii) Appointments hball be made by non-party Public Services Commissions. 
Central and Provincial, which shall prescribe the qualifications necessary to main- 
tain the efficiency of Public Services aud which shall., consistently with the principle, 
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serve s fair representation to the various communities in the Public Services of thf? 
country in conformity with the recommendations of the Committee which is to be 
appointed under sub-clause (v) below 

(iv) In the Public Services Commission for the Punjab, Muslims, Hindus and 
Sikhs shall be represented. Similarly in all Provincial Services Commissions 
important communities of the provinces shall be represented. 

(v) It is agreed that a Committee consisting of seven persons with power to 
co-opt local members for work connected with the provinces be appointed to con- 
sider and recommend a scheme such as would best give effect to the principles em- 
bodied in this resolution. 

Note The Committee will be composed of 3 Hindus, 2 Muslims, 1 Sikh and 
1 Indian Christian member. 


Central Legislature 

(i) In the absence of definite information as to the protection, powers and func- 
tions of members returned by Indian States to an All-India Federal Legislature 
that may come into existence, this agreement as to the reservation of scuts in 
the Central Legislature is entered into with reference only to the representation of 
British India. 

<ii) It is agreed that in the Central Legislature, out of the total elected seats 
allotted to British India, 32 per cent, shall be reserved for Muslims. 4 % per cent. 
(i.e. f 14 seats out of 300) for SikhB, 2 per cent, for Indian Christians, and 1 seat 
for Anglo-lndiaus. The rest will constitute the general electorate. 

Joint Electorates 

It is agreed that all elections shall take place through Joint Electorates. Rut 
for the next ten years the following method of election being a modified form of 
Maulana Muhammad Ali’s formula shall be in force 

Out of the candidates who have secured at least 30 per cent, of the votes polled 
of their own community, the candidate who secures the highest number of votes 
polled oil the joint electoral roll Bhall bo declared elected. 

In case there is no candidate who has secured 30 per cent, of votes polled of his 
own community, then out of his two candidates who seeurc the highest number of 
votes of their own community, that candidate shall be declared elected who secures 
the highest number of votes of the total votes polled. 

At the end of ten years this rule of 30 per cent, shall cease automatically. It 
will be open however to any community in any province to give up this system 
in favour of joint electorates pure and simple earlier, or even to* srart with. 

N. B.— For the purposes of electorates Parsis shad be included among the 
Hindus, Jews among the Europeans or Anglo* Indians as the case may be, and Ben 
Israels among the Iudian Christians. 

Weightage for Meplim* 

It is agreed that the weightage eujoyed by Muslim itinorities previous to the 
British Cabinet’s decision shall be maintained for the next ten years. 

The number of seats reserved for Muslims in the variois Provincial Legislatures 
shall be as is shown below (The figures are being examiied). 

Bengal 

(1) There shall be joint electorate with reservation of esals. 

(2) The Muslims will get 51 per cent, of the seats anc the Hindus and others 
included in the general electorate will get 44.7 per cent., including in both cases 
•eats for special constituencies. 

(3) All reservations of seats and all special constituencies will cease automati- 
cally after ten years. 

(4) A committee should be appointed to obtain the additional seats and adjust 
the claims of tlie Muslims and the Hindus and others in regard to the agreed ratio 
of their representation in the Bengal Council and to settle any other matter con- 
nected therewith, as required in clause 1 and 2. 

(5) Joint electorates will be acceptable to the Mussalm&ns of Bengal only when 
they get 51 per cent representation in the whole House. 

1§) Both the oommuoities will work together for the mmediate establishment 
Of fall responsible government both at the centre and in die provinces. 
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<7) When reservation of Mata eeases then should be adult suffrage. 
(8) All the above clauses stand together. 


The Punjab 

It is agreed that in the Punjab the following arrangement shall be in force lot 
ten rears only from the commencement of its operation 

(1) The Cabinet of the province shall include at least one Sikh and one Hindu 
member. 

(2) The ministry shall be jointly responsible to the Legislature. 

(3) (a) Any legislative measure or administrative policy undertaken by the 
ministry to which objection is taken in the Council by more than three-fourths of 
the members belonging to all the minority communities on the ground that the 
policy or measure is discriminatory or that it injuriously affects particular interest 
of aoy of the minority communities shall, if the ministry accepts the objection aa 
valid, be withdrawn. If the ministry docs not admit that the measure or policy 
is of such a character, a reference shall be made by the ministry to a special 
tribunal appointed for the purpose by tbe Central Government consisting of three 
Indian judges of High Court, not two of whom shall belong to the same community 
and one shall belong to tbe aggrieved community, and if no High Court judge OX 
the aggrieved community is available, then one belonging* to that community who 
is eligible for appointment as such shall bo appointed, and their opinion which 
shall oe given within a month of the reference, shall decide the question and be 
binding on the Provincial Government. 

In case the ministry refuses to abide by it, it shall be bound to resign. 

(b) Any legislative measure of the same character as described above initiated 
bj any non-official member, if objected to as above, shall be subject to the same 
procedure as above, mutatis Mutandis . 

(c) It is agreed that the safeguard mentioned above shall apply to the TJ. P n 
Bihar and Orissa and Bombay. 

(4} Tbe seats in the Legislative Council including those for special constituencies 
shall be reserved as follows 


For Muslims 
For Hindus 
For Sikhs 
For Indian Chris- 
tians 


51 per cent. 
27 per cent. 
20 per cent. 

3 seats. 


For Anglo-Indians 

and Europeans ... 1 seat. 

It is proposed that the total number of seats for the Council should be 200. 
But whatever the number that, inny be finally fixed the percentage of the scats of 
the different communities shall be maintained as has been stated above. 


(•5/ All the above clauses shall be iu ter* dependent. 


Sind 

1. It is agreed that Sind be constituted into a separate province enjoying the 
same measure of autonomy as other major provinces of British India with safe- 
guards for minorities similar to those agreed to in the case of some other 
provinces, namely : 

(0 that the Cabinet of the province will be jointly responsible to the Legislature 
and shall include at least one Hindu minister; 

(u) that measures of the character described in para 3 of the Punjab formula 
Bh&ll lie subject to the procedure described therein ; 

0*0 (a) The franchise qualifications shall be the same for all communities 
throughout the province, but they need not necessarily be the same in rural, urban 
and special constituencies. 

ib) Consistently with the principle embodied in ( iii ) (a), an effort should be 
made to reflect the population of ail the communities in tho electorate as far os 
possible. 

(*) There shall be joint electorates with reservation of 37 per cent, of the total 
seats ( including the special constituencies ) for the Hindus in the local legislature. 

Provided that after ten years, if the Hindus so desire, the reservation of seats 
J? r tke Hindus Bhall be on the population basis, but they shall have, in addition, 
w right to contest further seats. 

40 
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(d) There shall be Joint electorates in the local bodies or toy represent* 
tire body constituted by a statute and no reserration in faronr of the 
majority community exoept as a result of jany demand from the minority commu- 
nity for reserration on a population basis the minority community and the majority 
Mag determined in each local area according; to population. 

(a) The recruitment to Public Services shall be made by an impartial Public 
tenses Commission, on which at least one-third shall be Hindus ana 60 per cent 
Of the posts shall be filled by open competition on the basis of merit alone, 40 per 
cent bang veserred for redressing communal inequalities, and in filling up appoint- 
ments, the Public Berriccs Commission shall giro preference to Sindhis and domi- 
eUedBindhis. 

if) ' There shall be no discriminatory legislation or taxation and Inono shall be 
pnraidioed merely by reason of his caste, creed or tribe in acquiring or enjoying 
civic and economic rights, including the right of owning, purchasing or disposing 
of landed estates in the open market and the freedom of choice of any profession 
or calling. 

This will not affect any existing law in force in Sind. 

Sir Shah Nawas fihuttoo and Prof. H. L. Ohablani be requested to recommend 
consistently with the principle enunciated above a definition of an agriculturist for 
any legislation which may be undertaken for the protection of agriculturists and 
their decision be aooeptod. 

(g) The Judiciary shall be independent of the Executive by separating the Exe- 
cutive from the Judiciary. 

(h) There shall be a Chief Court or High Court iu Sind. 

IL This agreement as to the separation of Sind is an integral part of the com- 
munal settlement concerning the whole of India and shall be deemed inoperative in 
ease for any reason the settlement as a whole does not come ioto operation. 

III. It is also agreed that a Conference of leaders of Sind be held by the end 
of January, 1933 to consider the question of appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate ways and means for making good the deficit as disclosed in the Brayoe Report 
and to consider the question of placing the report of the Committee before the 
people as suggested bv Prof. Ohablani. 

The North-West Frontier Province shall have the same status sod form of 
government and administration as the other provinces. 

Baluchistan 

It is agreed that the benefits of a regular constitutional system of administra- 
tion shall be extended to Baluchistan and the method of achieving the object would 
be eonaidered hereafter by a sub-committee in consultation with the representatives 
Of the Baloooh conference with due regard to the interests of the minorities. 

It is agreed that the various parts of this settlement are inter-connected and the 
entire settlement shall be regarded as one indivisible entity end shall be given effect 
to as a whole. 

Qazis 

The Muslim proposal that provision be made for the appointment of Qazis for 
te disposal of oases regarding marriage and divorce among Muslims was brought up. 

Mr. Bharoocha stated that the practice whioh obtains in Bombay relating to the 
hearing of oases of divorce among Parais may meet the requirements of the Muslims. 

It was agreed that the proposal and Mr. Bharoocha ’s suggestion be referred to a 
Committee of the following seven persons to consider and report on the question in 
all ita bearings including tne principle and property of constituting courts of Qaxia 
separate from existing courts 

(1) Dr. Kailssh Natn Katju (convener), (2) Dr. B. 8. Moonje, (3) Sir Hari Singh 
Goar. (4) Khwajs Abdul Majid, (6) Manlana Abul Mohasin Mohammad Sajjad (6) 
Mw. Hamid All and (7) Sazdar H&raam Singh. 


After the presentation of the Agreement Maulana Abul Kalam Axad In the 
course of a long speech traced the history of the unity movement and expressed 
the hope that the agreement that had been reached would be accepted by all the 
oqganlea tj oea as every effbrt had been made to accept the demands of all the 

Jfo. Muthu Lakihmi lUddy of Madras moved an amendment requesting the 
fioamittee to jt clear in the agreement that woman possessed equal 
righto aad that the word ‘■mu', itwnni It wa* MotioaM^todadad ‘woman’, 
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8 be said amidst laughter that they knew from experience that even parents did 
not treat their sons and daughters alike* Under the Montagu -Chelmsford Reforms 
each individual province haa to pass a resolution in the legislature for the grant 
of women’s political rights. They further knew that compulsory education, wherever 
it was brought into force, was first made applicable to boys and even the rights of 
inheritance of women were uneaual to men’s righto. In the democratic and res- 
ponsible government which, she believed, was going to be inaugurated in the near 
future ana would be representative of all sections of the people, the definition sug- 
gested by her should be included to clear all their doubts and to throw open to 
women all professions and offices including the iudiciaxr, where as jurors, women 
eouid be very helpful in arriving at a cool, calm ana peaceful judgment. After 
giving a message of love and sympathy on behalf of the women’s organisations, the 
speaker condemned the communal representation given to women under the 
Premier's Award and hoped the conference would accept her amendment. 

Pandit Gauri Shankar Misra doubted if amendments could be moved at the 
conference. The preaident informed him thst. Mrs. Reddy was only making a 
suggestion for the acceptance of the unity committee. 

Mrs. Reddy's suggestion was supported by Mrs. Sarala Debt Choudhrani and 
Mrs. Assf Ali, 

Mr. Rajsndra Prasad expressed the hope that as the agreement in question was 
reached between all the communities, the Congress would also accept it. 

Shaikh Abdul Majid in the courso of his remarks suggested that branches of 
the Unity Conference should be started in every nook and corner of the country 
with a view to educate public opinion in favour of the pact. 

Master Tara Singh trusted that the communal pact would completely ehange 
the atmosphere of the country and would bring about complete unity between all 
communities. 

Among other speakers were Dr. Moonje, Mrs. Motilal Nehru, Maulana Hafisul 
Rahman, Mr. Deva Das Gandhi, Mrs. Goshi Ben Captain, Mr. 8, Aney and Mr. 
Bharucba. 

Mrs. Sarala Debi Choudhrani next moved the following resolution 

l The conference places on record its high appreciation of the invaluable servioes 
rendered by the committee by its arduous labours and congratulates the country on 
the unprecedented measures of agreement so far reached by the committee on the 
outstanding communal problems.” 

The resolution was passed after it was supported by Mrs. Reddy and Rani 
Rsjwade. The latter in the course of remarks added that tho women in the Btatss 
were praying for the BUccesB of the Unity Conference. 

Burma 

Dr. Syed Mahmud next moved the following resolution s— 

Ike representatives of the Indian people assembled at an All-Parties Unitv 
Conference, while reaffirming the previous decisions of the people of India that it 
w the inalienable right of the people of Burma to decide for themselves whether 
thqy will be made part of India politically or separate from her, offer their cordial 
congratulations to the people of Burma on their decision as expressed through the 
last general elections to the Burma Legislative Council and the vote of the Council 
pot to separate from India and heartily welcome tbs decision as being in the best 
interests of Burma and India. The Conference feels confident that the relations of 
self-governing India and Burma will be thoroughly honourable and benefioial to 
people*.” 

Moving this resolution Dr. Mahmud Baid that it was a strange coincidence that 
to F& achievement of Pandit Malaviya in the cause of unity coincided with hi§ 
«n<L birthday, which was to take place on the next day. 

lie added that the year 1932 witnessed three great tevents which would not only 
os recorded in the history of India but would also change the political conditions. 

were the Poona pact, the unity agreement brought about by Pandit Malaviya 
and Maulana Asad’s efforts and the failure of the Government to separate Buraia. 

file resolution was passed after it was supported by Dr. Moonje. 

..A ti*e course of the speeches the delegates expressed their feeling Cof great ad* 
ygtion for Pandit Malaviya and Maulana Abul Kalam Asad, whose untiring brie 
w«e principally the esuse of the success of the unity negotiations,; 
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The conference wu then edjonrned. The nest eenion of the Conference vu 
announced to be ’summoned after the result of the committee's meeting at Calcutta. 
In this connection Pt. Malaviya and others left Allahabad for Calcutta on the 
20th. December. 


The Bengal Hindus’ Conference 

While the Unity Conference was being held in Allahabad, a conference of selected 
Hindu representatives from the different districts of Bmgul was held in Calcutta 
on the 10th. December 1932 to consider the Allahabad agreement and the im- 
plications thereof. Mr. J. N. Basu, Liberal leader, presided. The president ex- 
plained the political situation in the country following the Premier's Communal 
Award, and how the Allahabad proposals were mooted. He asked the conference to 
consider the proposals and give their representatives at the forthcoming Allahabad 
Conference a mandate on the subject. 

Accordingly, a representative Bengal Hindus' Conference was held on the next 
day, the llth. December, in the Indian Association Hall. Mr. J. N. Basu 
presided. In connection with the Allahabad Unity Conference a resolution was passed 
that ou the principle that there would be no reservation of scuts in the legislatures 
on a communal basis, the Bengal Hindus waived their objections to 51 per cent 
of seats being reserved for Moslems in the Bengal Council only, provided that the 
Hindus were given 44.7 per, cent representation in the whole house and not otherwise, 
and on the following further conditions which should be treated as conditions 
precedent, viz., all reservations ceasing automatically after 10 years, irrespective 
oftadult suffrage, both communities, however, working for the in trod net ion of adult 
franchise and all election in Bengal taking place through joint electorate ; and 
relevant safeguards embodied in the Punjab settlement be guaranteed to the Hindu 
minority in Bengal, and special constituencies cease automatically after 10 years 
including special constituencies for Europeans also. 

The Conference also resolved that the province be redistributed on a 
linguistic basis and all Bengali-speaking tracts bo brought within the pro- 
vince and the resolutions adopted at the conference be mandatory on delegates from 
Bengal. 

Eighteen delegates were elected for the Unity Conference at Allahabad. Repre- 
sentatives from all the districts in Bengal attended the conference. 

Bengal Hindus meet Unity Conference Representatives 

This led to a serious deadlock and necessitated the adjournment of the Unity 
Sub-committee at AMahabad on the 15th December. A deputation consisting of l)r. 
VniaraghAvachariar, the President and l)r. B. H. Moonjce came to Calcutta to 
hold there a conference of the representatives of the Bcngul Hindus and to make 
a way out of the impasse presented by them. Accordingly, the Bengal Hindus’ 
Conference, comprising of representative Hindus, was summoned at Calcutta 
on the 18th. December. Mr. Akh it chandra Ihitt , us president of the conference, 
called upon Dr. Moonjce to explain to the conference the missiou which had brought 
them to Calcutta. 

Dr. Afoonjee explained at length what had n an spired at Allahabad and why they 
had been deputed by the conference to Bengal to consult the Hindu leaders there. 
They had been entrusted with the duty of asking the Bengal Hindus to surrender 
two seats out of their quota under the communal award in order to make good hi 
per cout seats to the Muslims. 

Mr. J. C. Gupta then moved a resolution embodying Dr. Moonjcc's suggestion 
which* however, fell through owing to waut of support. 

The conference then passed a resolution reiterating their former decision and 
making dear that no further seats should come out from the general and non- 
European constituencies to make up the Muslim quota of 51 per ccut. 
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„ the resolution Mr. yytaraghavachariar made an appeal to the Bengal 

i to save the situation and help the successful termination of the Unity 

nee, He felt that the conference had really started the march towards 

unity and thought it their worth while to take this fact into consideration. 

Alter the resolution had been passed, the Secretary of tk* Sikh Right* Cmfermet 
placed the ease of the 8ikhs before the house and claimed one seat for the Sikhs in 
the Bens! legislature as they had got important business relations in the province 
ned claimed special historical importance. He then moved a formal resolution to 
that effect. 

Mr. 8. K. Bog Choudhury, Secretary, Bengal Provincial Hindu Ssbha, explained 
the difficulties involved in such a claim as there were many other and more influen- 
tial minorities who conld with greater force put forward such claims. It was open 
to the Sikh feeders to stand ub candidates from the general constituencies and he 
assured that those who would be in charge of the elections won Id keep their claims 
in view in setting up candidates. The Sikhs thereupon withdrew their resolution. 

Pandit Maiaviya Meets Bengal Hindus 


After the Allahabad Conference was over, Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviya, Manlana 
Abul Kalam Asad and other members of the sub-coin mittce of the Allahabad Unity 
Conference met at Birla Park, Calcutta on the 27th. December nod after a consults- 
tioa among themselves met the representatives of the local Hindus. It was reported 
that the Bengal Hindu representatives reiterated the resolution adopted by the execu- 
tive committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha rejecting the Allahabad proposal 
which wanted to assure Muslims of 51 per cent of the total number of seats in the 
local Council irrespective of what might be left to the Hindus. 


Subsequently, fa representative conference of Bengal Hindus, attended among others 
by the bon. Mr. B. P- Singh Roy, Minister, and several members of the Bengal 
Council, discussed for five hours, on the 28th. December, the proposal of the Unity 
Conference concerning Bengal. The conference was addressed amor.g others by Pandit 
Maiaviya. Dr. Moon je, Mr. M. 8. Aney and Bubu Rnjendra Prasad, who explained 
at great length the implications of the Allahabad Conference and appealed to them 
to find out a better proposal if the Allahabad proposals wero unacceptable to them. 

The diaenssion was heated throughout and a large number of sneakers partici- 
pated. Mr. Akhii Chandra Dutt presided. The conference was held at the Indian 
Association Hall. Among others Messrs. N. K. Basu, B. C. Cbatterjce, T. 0. 
Goswami and J. C. Gupta participated in the discussion. An adjournment motion 
to allow the conference to discuss the subject further was put to vote but was lost, 
although Pnndit Malaviya^had asked the house to accept it. 

The conference adopted a resolution * ‘declaring that they agreed to the granting 
of a statutory majority of seats to the Muslims in the provincial legislature for a 
temporary period of 10 years only provided both 'the communities would jointly fight 
for the reduction of the undue ana unjust weigbtage given to Europeans in the 
award to enable a statutory majority lor the Muslims and seals to the Hindus 
aocordiog to the population basis and on tho conditions mentioned in the Bengal 
memorandum to the Unity Conference. 


“In view of the fact that the Muslims are unwilling to agree to the terroa previ- 
ously set forth and are asking for a surrender of Hindu scats even before ihe joint 
fight is put up and in view of the alterations made in the previous decisions of the 
Unity Conference Committee regarding the proposals about the army and the 
judiciary which are undemocratic and dangerous, the conference declared that no 
useful purpose would be served by proceeding with negotiations further at the 
present stage and further declared that the Bengal Hindus are prepared to strive 
for constitutional advance on non-communal national lines only. The conference 
further resolved to appoint a committee consisting of Messrs. Ramananda Chattence, 
B. C. Chatterji, J. C. Gupta, P. N. Tagore, N. K. Sarkar, Akhii Ch. I)utt and others 
to discuss with the Committee of the Unity Conference, the Muslims and other 
eommunities and to consider and devise means to solve all problems regarding 
Bengal and other matters of vital importance consistent with the principle of the 
RsoJutkm adopted already and the committee will report to this conference. 

An objection was raised regarding the consistency in adopting the second reso- 
lution in view of the first resolution^but the President ruled it out. 


r cuLoum 


THE BENGAL HINDUS’ CONFERENCE 

Ujtitt Bob-Oommittb Hmno 

Iii vinr of the above raolation, the members of the lub-eotnmHtee of the 
Allehebed Unity Conference met again at Birli Park, on the 29th. Deemkr, the 
members appointed by the Bengal Hindus’ Conference* The two resolutions adopted 
yesterday at the Bengal Hindus’ Conference were read out and several members of 
the Unity Conference Bub-Committee thought that in view of the adoption of sneh 
resolutions it was no use continuing to discuss the subject at least at the present 
moment Bat in view of the second resolution appointing a committee to strife 
lor a solution of all problems, the sab-committee came to the conclusion after 
some disoussionlthat the committee of the Bengal Hindus’ Conference would discuss 
among thmpaelres and endearour to find out whether some lines for the solution 
of the impasse created as regards the Bengal question would be found. The Bengal 
conference committee thereupon adjourned till the next day, the 30th. Daeombsr, 
for diaouasion of the matter and the Unity Sub-Oommitee was consequently post- 
poned until the 31st when the matter taken up. 

The meeting of the Bengal committee was attended by almost all members of the 
committee end came to the conclusion after two hoars’ heated discussion that the 
president of the meeting be authorised to •* inform Pandit Malaviya that to 
earry on further negotiations as regards the Bengal question at least for the present 
moment would serve no useful purpose. It was reported that at the meeting appeals 
were made to consider the proposals further, but the majority did not find any rea- 
son in postponing the decision and hanging on the subject upon which, according 
to a majority, Bengal had clearly spoken. 

Bengal Hindus Undecided 

The sub-committee of the Allahabad Unity Conference met, as programmed, at 
Birla Park on the 3 1st. December, and was attended, except for the abeence of 
Msulana Abdnl Majid Sindhi, by nil the members of the Allahabad Unity Conference 
Bub-committee, the Bengal Hindus’ Committee and also Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin, 
Mr. A. K. Facial Hag, Maulvis Abdul Karim and Bhamshuddin. The following 
official account was given to the press 

“The sub-committee of tho Unity Conference met again at 3 o’clock this after- 
noon. Mr. Akhil Dutt informed the committee that the committee of the Bengal 
Hindus* Conference had been unable to arrivo at any solution so far, but that the 
oommittee had finished their deliberations.” 

Pandit Malaviya thereupon proposed that the sub-committee be adjourned. After 
Mr. Mahomed Hussain, Mr. Fazlul Haq, Mr. Abdul Momin, Abaul Karim and 
several others had spoken on the proposal, it was resolved to adjourn the commit- 
tee, in view of Ramzao, to Feb, 4, 1933. The president of the sub-committee was 
authorised to fix and announce the venue of the sub-committee later on. 
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THE BENGAL PROVINCIAL HINDU SABHA 

An emergent general meeting of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha was held 
at Galentta on the 14th. July 1932, Baba Sirendranatk Dutta presiding. The follow- 
ing reflations were passed : 

“(1) The Sabha places on record its deliberate opinion that the Muslim Con- 
ference held at Calcutta on July 9 and 10 represented only a handful of Muslim 
commnnalists and that their claim to speak on behalf of the Bengal community 
was unfounded. 

“The Sabha regards with grave disapproval the preposterous suggestion put for- 
ward by the said conference with a patronising show of generosity to the Hindus 
to allot the Muslims 51 per cent seats in the Bengal Council which in effeot would 
reduce the proportion of Hindu seats to about 30 per cent* 

“(2) The Sabha emphasises emphatic disapproval of the solution of the communal 
problem in the province put forward by irresponsible persons on the basis of an 
equal division in the legislature and the services and repudiates the claim of sneh 
persons to represent the Sabha or any section of the Hindus of the province. 

“(3) The Sabha emphasises the fact that taking the numerical strength of the adult 
population of both communities, the Muslims are not in a majority and that from 
the standpoints of education, culture, sacrifice, wealth and the taxes paid they can- 
not bear comparison with the Hindus. Hence in any scheme of redistribution of 
political power, the Hindus may justly claim a superior position in the future 
government. 

“(4) The Sabha endorsee the manifesto issued last April by prominent Hindu 
leaders of all shades of opinion in the province and is prepared with a view to 
foster a spirit of national solidarity to support the resolution of the Bengal Presi- 
dency Muslim League demanding joint electorates with reservation of seats and 
insists that the commuual question should be settled on the tame basis for the 
whole of India. 

“(5) The Sabha has read with grave concern the unconfirmed report circulated 
in the press to the effect that the Government of India have recommended the 
allocation of 117 seats to Mabomedans and 73 to Hindus in a house of 200 in 
Bengal on the basis of separate electorates. The recommendation, if in fact made 
or given effect to { will in the opinion of the Sabha be a blunder of the first magni- 
tude, bringing into being a Muslim Raj in the province and inevitably leading to 
an aggravation of the communal trouble and the perpetuation of a slate of grave 
internal commotion in the country and will inflict irreparable injury on Bengal. 
The Sabha will resist such a scheme if inaugurated to its utmost power. 

CALCUTTA HINDU CITIZENS’ MEETING 

A public meeting of the Hindn citizens of Calcutta was held at the Albert Hall 
on the 28th. July 1932, Sir B. B. Qhosh ex-judge of the Calcutta High 
Court, presiding. The meeting which has attended among others by Mr. B. P. 
Singh Bioy, Minister, Local Self-Government, expressed its strong condemnation 
of the attempts that were being made in certain quarters to Becure a statutory 
majority for a particular community in any province. 

The President in the course of his speech said that it was his belief that (hose 
who were clamouring for communal electorates were really playiog into the hands 
of the enemies of the progress of India. People who lived in the same country 
must naturally have common interests. Proceeding, he said : 'Before the reforms 
were brought into operation the Bengali-speaking districts lying at the boundaries 
of Bengal should be brought back to Bengal, it is certainly detrimental to tbs 
development of the people of those districts if they are placed among people who 
ire alien in tongne nod manners.’ 

^ Prof. J. L. Banntrtse seconding the resolution which was moved by Mr. B. N. 
Duff, said that the polities of the country had been crippled and impoverished of 
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late by a certain Tnuh-hnih’ policy for which the Hindoo wen being aeked not to 
offend the Mahomedans or the depressed classes or the Government or press for 
it even if troth demanded it. He apprehended that for sooh policy the cause of 
the Hindus might even go by default. The Hindus, he said, wanted to live in 
peace if they were allowed to do so, and they wanted to view the whole question 
bom the point of view of homegeoeous Indian nationalism. 

Concluding, the speaker warned the Europeans living in the country that they 
were playing a dangerous game and playing with fire. If they thought that by 
backing Mahomedans they would be able to beat Hiodus then they were ever to be 
disillusioned. If in Bengal the Hindus were made to suffer from the creation of 
an artificial minority, the resalt would not be good either for the British community 
or the rest of the country. 

The following resolution was passed 

‘Any system of election to the future legislatures or local self-governing institu- 
tions of the country based upon communal electorates will be harmful to the best 
interests of the country and will in a special manner be subversive to the growth 
of a homogeneous Indian nationality which is the ideal and objective of all who are 
striving for political enfranchisement.’ 

THE PUNJAB HINDU MANIFESTO 

A number ot prominent Hindu leaders of the Punjab issued on the 28th. July 
1932 the following manifesto opposing the statutory communal majority of the Mus- 
lims in the province : — 

“The British Government is to make their announcement regarding the communal 
award shortly. The Hindus of the Punjab arc a very important minority in this 
province. From the movements of the various political gatherings bo far held in 
Kogland and in India, including the two Round Table Conferences, it has become 
now apparent that the Muslims in the Punjab are likely to secure their statutory 
oommual majority in the Land of the Five Rivers. In other words, there will be a 
permanent Muslim Raj in the Panjab, which is opposed to all principles of modern 
day democracy. 

"Thus there is a great danger ahead. The monster of communalism is again up 
to rain the civic life of the people of this province. This danger must be faced 
forthwith and every lover of democracy must stand together to meet this great evil, 
which has already done so mnch harm to the cause of nationalism in this country. 

“No reasonable man will object to the Muslims’ having their legitimate share in 
the future government of India. But one feels indignant when he sees the Muslims 
of the Punjab demanding their representation according to the population in the 
Punjab and at the Bame time also demanding weightage in the other provinces, 
where they are in a minority. Every right-minded Hindu throughout the country 
has strongly condemned communal representation with separate electorates. The 
Hindus do not want communal representation or weightage in the provinces where 
they are in a minority. But if the Muslims insist, as they are doing day in and day 
out, on having weightage in the provinces where they are in a minority, aB well as 
statutory communal majority in the Punjab, then there would be no course left for 
the Hiodus but to oppose such a scheme or constitution tooth and nail. 

‘The time has now come when the Hindus of the Punjab should wake up aod 
organise themselves. The Sikhs, who are another important minority in the Panjab, 
have beatirred themselves in the matter quite in time. Will the Hindus lag behind ? 
It will be snieidal if they do so. The call of the hour is to organise, organise and 
organise. Let the Hindu leaders of all schools of political thought combine 

Immediately and hold publio meetings without the least delay, voicing their 
demand about their just aod legitimate rights and raising their protest against 

the anticipated statutory communal majority of the Muslima in the Pnojab. 

There would be no harm if the Hindus fall in line with their Sikh brethren and 
celebrate the ‘Hindu Rights Day’ on the 31st July next. If the Hindus 

want to oelebrate the day separately they are welcome to do so. But if they 
want to eelebrate it in KMiperation with the Sikhs, perhaps that wonld strengthen 
the hands of the two important minorities in the Punjab. Whatever ia to be deci- 
ded must be deeided at oooe, Thera is no time to lose. This appeal is being issued 
to all the leading Hindu politicians in the province with the earnest request that 
they should at oooe organise themselves, It Is hoped that this appeal would not feo 
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THE LAHORE HINDUS' MEETING 

The Hindus of Lahore mastered strong on the 3 1st. J«h 1332 m the Lijut Ksi 
Hall to protest against the prooosed establishment of s statutory majority in the Pas lab 
Legislature, Rai Bahadur B&ksht 8ohan Lall, advocate, presided. Beveral iprmonas 
were made and a resolution passed protesting against the introduction at oomm fi- 
nal representation and electorates in the Punjab, recommending the introduotlon 
of joint electorate and joint representation and warning the Bntish Government of 
the 4 aerious consequences of introducing a fixed communal majority in the Punjab*. 

The meeting farther resolved that if Mahomedaos were given weighty in the 
provinces where they were in minority, the Hindus slso claimed weightsge in the 
provinces where they were in minority. 

THE DELHI HINDU REFORM CONFERENCE 

Hie Delhi Provincial Hindu Reform Conference wss held at Delhi on Urn 7th 
August. Mr. Ramlal Persia, editor of the “Tej” and Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, welcoming the delegates, asserted that religion was made for men and not 
vice versa . The basic principles of religion were always the same in every age, 
dime and country. They were unalterable. Customs and usage had no 
essential connection with religion, but were concerned with the temporal 
and secular needs of society and must change with it, and a religion that atood 
in the way needed reform. It was inviting death to refuse to yield to the fdreea of 
change. Mr. Verma attributed the fall of Hindu society to the disintegration 
into sects and classes caused by blind faith and stupid orthodoxy. Hinduism, as u 
universal religion, was tainted with the blot of “untouchability. He urged upon 
the Hindus the need for discarding the caste Bystem and “untouchability”. This met 
was taken advantage of by others. Dr. Ambedkar’s activities were the danger signal. 
He characterised <Dr. Ambedk&r’s demands aa an attempt to disintegrate society. He 
concluded that they could help political liberation by devoting their time end 
money to social uplift. 

Swamt Satyadev Paribrajalc , President of the Conference, dwelt on the strength 
of Hindus in numbers citing Italy, Germany and other countries. He urged toe 
welding of the 23 crores of Hindus by eradicating ‘‘untouchability.” The Sikhs and 
Buddhists—all were Hindus. If Hindus could only give up false pride and 
prejudice, they could be powerful. Without uuity, Swarai was impossible. He 
appealed to all Hindus, who were the soul and centre of India, to give up prejodiee 
and by ridding society of ail evils and by giving up all selfish interests to work for 
a greater India. 

Resolutions Passed 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Conference 

“(1) In the opinion of this Conference one oflthe greatest causes of deterioration 
and decline of Hindu society is the idea of caste by birth, which has resulted In 
the disintegration of Hindu society into thousands of different social groups and 
the spread of the curse of “untouchability not only among the Budraa, but also 
among caste- Hindus. This conference, therefore, appeals to Hindus to rid them- 
selves, as early as possible, of the evil of caste and “untouchability.” The Conte* 
eooe suggests inter-dining and in ter- marriages among the different castes and snb- 
sastea of Hindu society. 

u (2) The Conference maintains that the so-called “Untouchables** and Depressad 
Clam Hindus have equal rights iu respect of the use of public wells and otter 
public places and roads as other Hindus. The Conference recommends that tte 
ordinary public schools should be open for admission to tte children of tte so-called 
untouchables and is definitely of the opinion that the poliey of “mixed schools” te 
the education of these classes is tte right one. The Conference upholds tte MB 
of “untouchables” to have free admission into all Hindu temples sad plasm of fib* 
lie worship for dev dtnhan. 
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“(3) In the opinion of this Conference Che chief cause of the pM deteriora- 
tion of the Hindus and existence among then M a large number of ehBd widen 
is the eril custom of eariy-marriage. The Conference, therefore, strongly appeals to 
all Hindus to give up eariv marriages and to observe the age limit as laid down in 
the Saida Act at least. The Conference recommends that vigilance societies 'be es- 
tablished at every place to see that the Sarda Act is enforced. Wherever these nod- 
dies exist, every effort should be made by the public to co-operate with them and 
thha strengthen the hands of these societies. 

“(4) TueOon ference is of the opinion that joint electorates are In the beat interests 
of the 'Depressed Class Hindus*, and that separate electorates would greatly hinder 
the social and political progress of these classes and would widen the gulf between 
s hew and Gaste-Hindua. 

“(5) The Conference suggests that all social organisations and institutions 
of Hindus in the Delhi Province should act hi com cert, and with that end 
in view, a central body should be formed under which aH such organisations should 
work.” 


THE HINDU MAHASABHA WORKING COMMITTEE 

The WorkinglCom mittee of the Hindu Mahasabha held its sittings at New Delhi 
on the 20th. ft 21st August to consider the communal award. It strongly con- 
demned the award on the following grounds 

“it manifestly favours one party over the other. 

It creates fresh separate electoral constituencies for the depressed classes, women, 
Christians and Anglo-Indians. 

It introduces an unalterable communal ascendency in the Punjab and Bengal by 
granting reserved seats through separate electorates to the majority community of 
Moslems. 

It has, increased the already liberal weightage of Muslims in Behar, Madras, 
Bombay, the Central Provinces and Assam at the expense of the depressed classes 
which should have got weightage according to the Raja-Moonie pact. 

It has, instead of protecting the rights of all minorities alike, robbed the Hindu 
minority in the Punjab and Bengal of its representation in proportion to its popu- 
lation, whilst allowing the Muslims weightage in all provinces in which they are 
in a minority. 

It has been unjust to the Sikhs of the Punjab who in view of their importance 
in population must be given if not more at least the same weightage which the 
Muslims have been given in the province where they are in a minority. 

The working committee strongly protest against the reference in the award to 
the separation of Sind ; that the sub-committee of the Round Table Conference 
which recommended separation did not contain a single Hindu representative ; that 
the recommendation of the sub-committee was strictly conditional on Sind being 
able to be financially independent. It expressly laid down that if Sind could not 
pay, separation could not exist. Subsequent enquiries show that Sind cannot pay. 
The policy of subvention by the central Government to the provinces which are 
not self-supporting is highly unjust to the general tax-payer. 

The working committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, therefore, has no alternative 
but to strongly urge on all Hindus to resist the imposition of this disgraceful and 
inequitable award by every means in their power and to this end calls upon the 
Hindus to go through the ordeal of sacrifice for just rights and principles. 

The committee also considered the situatiou in Alwar and Jaipur and felt that 
the situation in the former was satisfactory. In regard to Jaipur the committee 
suggested addressing a letter to the Maharaja asking for the results of the 
Hmdu-Moslem dispute at Ram garb. 


THE PUNJAB HINDU CONFERENCE 

The Punjab Hindu Conference under the auspices of the Arya Swaraj Sabha. 
convened to discuss the communal award and the future course of the Hindus, was 
held at Lahore on the 21U. August. 

Lola Duniehand of Ambala, presiding over the Conference said “It is my coosi- 
• : • -**«••#* set the commuual question but on 
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th§ otbor hand jharpen the communal consciousness which it already tapping the 
body politic in India. The effect of the award will be to make both nationality 
and democratic Swaraj impossible. I cause* only one good point in the award, 
Damaly while the depressed classes hare been assured a certain numb* of nata, 
they have not been separated from Hindus. I must say that if they had not been 
satined a certain number of seats, it would have been very difficult for them to 
enter the provincial councils. 

The virus of communalism has been carried even into the harem and the 
though the two representatives of women at the Round Table Conference had ex- 
pressed themselves against communal electorates. The only coarse under the 
circumstances open to the people of India aspiring to become a united nation ia to 
refuse to drink the poisoned cup of communal electorates, for, if you accept them 
once as au essential part of the constitution, your country will be doo med for a 
long time to come. Concluding, Lais Dunichand condemned the Punjab Alienation 
Act, advised young men to take to industries, deprecated the ill-treatment of 
prisoners in jails land reiterated faith in non-violenoe and truth. 

Resolution Passed 

After ten hours’ session the conference passed the following resolution un- 
animously : 

“I. Whereas in the considered opinion of 'representative Hindus of the Punjab 
the communal award given by the Premier as s decision of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is, besides being extremely unjust and unfair to the Hindus inasmuch as it 
nukes the predominant majority of Hindus all over India insignificant, destructive 
of all principles of nationalism, antagonistic to the best interests of India, being 
based on religion as a factor in politics, and a great menace to the peaee of India. 
Moreover, as in particular with reference to the Punjab, it is bound to lead to 
Muslim aggrandisement and communal bitterness and reduce the Hindu and 
communities to a permanent position of statutory inferiority. It declares the same 
wholly unacceptable and calls upon the Hindus to make every effort to have it 
abrogated and make a common cause, if and when possible, with the nationalist 
elements of other communities to have it replaced by a constitution based on joint 
electorates with necessary safeguards for the rights of the minority. 

“1. As the necessity of the establishment of an organization with a view to 
protect, promote and advance the political and economic interests of the Hindus and 
defend and strengthen the Hindu civilisation including protection of their numerical 
strengh in the province has been felt for a long time as a great desideratum, this 
conference of representative Hindus of the Punjab decides to start a national Hindu 
Babha in the Punjab and appoints a committee to draw up a scheme of its consti- 
tution and work.” 

The mover of the second resolution said that the existing Hindu Sabha was a 
dormant body and a live Hindu political organization was necessary in Up Punjab. 

THE BENGAL PROVINCIAL HINDU SABHA 

Condemning the communal ‘award’ the Bengal Hindu Sabha, held at Calcutta on 
the 21st August, opined that the Bengal Hindus could not cooperate and work the 
constitution on the basis of the award for the following reasons 

“1. By it Hindu interests have been injured. To make room for the excessive 
representation of other communities Hindus have been made to lose even la a pro* 
vince where they are numerically in a minority, though their education, wealth, ooo- 
tribotkms to the state, public work and sacrifices entitle them to weightage, whereas 
other communities have been given the same. ... 

."2. The award seems to be based on no principle ; rather, it is based on the 
principle that in Hindusthan every community except the Hindus is entitled 
to favoured treatment. In Bengal the unfairness is apparent from the toe t that au 
minorities have been given seats beyond their legitimate proportion while the Hin- 
dus, who are entitled to 3&5 per cent, have been given only 32 per cent. 

“3. Though there are no depressed classes in Bengal in the sense the word hi used 
elsewhere, yet they have been allotted 10 seats. , _ t _ . .. . 

4. Separate electorates and reservation of seats, specially for majority communi- 
ties, have been condemned by the authors of the award at the first R. T. C. as the 
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negation 'of nationalism and inconsistent with all known canons of 


very things are sought to be perpetuated in India, 
raid has made impossible a Hindu-Muelim rapprochement. 
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winking of separate electorates has shown that they 

qnsnt note ; jet, the old system has been continued in a more aggravated form. 

**6. Though Hindu and Muslim representatives in the Bengal Council recently 
derided in favour of joint electorates for the Council and local bodies, yet the 
JPritish Cabinet have decided against joint electorates. 

“7. Che Sabha calls upon the Hindus to organise themselves and take steps to 
have dm award set aside just as the settled fact of the partition of Bengal was 


The All-India Hindo Mahasabha 


The 14th. annual session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha opened in the 
San gam Theatre, Delhi, on the 24th. September. Amongst those present on the dais 
were Dr, Moonje. Baja Narendranath, Prof. Radhakumud Mukerjee, Rai Bahadur 
Bewakram. Dr. T. Hmgorani, Mr. Mukat Beharilal Bhargava, Mr. Ashotosh Lahiri. 
Mr. Ohandkaran Saras, Mr. N, Banerji. Mr. Bamanand Chatterji, Mr. Mukundlal 
Puri, Lala Shriram and Mr. Ohandulal. The proceedings commenced with prayers 
and the unfurling of the Hindu Sabha flag by Mr. Kelkar. 

Lala Bhivnabain’s Welcome Address. 

Lala Shivnaraiu. Chairman of the Reoeption Committee, in the course of his 
address welcoming the delegates said that the recent Communal Award announced 
by' the Premier Mr. MacDonald, besides being open to various objections, could not 
be acceptable to the Hindus, for the simple reason that it was ^calculated to create 
a am. between the so-called Qaste-Hiudus and the mis-oalled Depressed and “Un- 
tonchable” Classes. The Award entirely disregarded the views expressed by the 
Hindu leaders and set at naught the well-known Raja-Moonje Pact. The Award 
was again unacceptable inasmuch as It had disregarded the wishes and views of the 
Hindu community in general, as expressed in the resolution passed at the open 
Session of the Ah-ludia Hindu Mahasabha in April 1928, and since confirmed year 
aftsn year. 

The Preaid entinl Address 


In the course of a remarkable and learned presidential address, Jfr. N. C. 
JtHkar said : — 

'Non-cooperation with the Legislative Council by the Hindus would not only 
be futile but suicidal. So long as no parallel Government is established the boy- 
cott of Councils by the Hindus would be a self-imposed injury for which there is 
no justification. The position of Hindus is also very pitiable, even such as ft is. 
And the boycott of Councils by the Hindus would only Jmake it worse 1 . 

Proceeding, he said, that his first words of comment on the communal award 
would be that it was not the .award of an arbitrator but simply a decision by the 
British Government arrived at on its own responsibility, like auy other administrative 
derision. In this connection he reminded the house that the Hindu M ahasabha aa an 
rifftftirtttiftn ms not called upon to send any delegates to the Round Table Con- 
ference and henoe they might k&timately feel themselves not bound by the Cabinet 
M. Aug. 17. He also asserted that for the communal award and the 
underlying it, which they had now issued on the euppoeed eve of a new era 
temp,: the Government themselves wars alone responsible. 

Bamming to the Round Table Conference communal negotiation!, Mr. Krifcar 
sabT that the Government knpw.ia their heart of hearts tbat.no agreement would be 
Wived lit, and they took pretty good cart from time to time that ageeemeat should 
mad* almost impossible. 
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, •Openly, M well u •ecrctly, they ibowed partielity to the mlnoritU*. and ipeeUlly 
the IKQmubmos tnoog them, ud the minorities were Jfe>aseqtiently inspired or 
coujaged to set up a higher key to the tone of their communal demands’. 

Mr. Eelkar said agreements were not possible when a dominant and interested 
third party kept the strings of patronage in its own hands. 

Mr. Eelkar felt that the Government could have explored other methods for the 
eolation of communal problems. If. for instance, the Government had really cared 
for a common agreement they should have said to the communities that they would 
not disturb the Lucknow Fact except by another pact similarly agreed to. 

‘But if both the parties were found unwilling to abide by the pact th en the Go- 
vernment instead of putting forward a bogus offer of accepting the solution ooly by 
agreement might have taken the matter in their own hands and applied the prinef- 
pise which the League of Nations, for instance, had successfully applied in solving 
the problem of European minorities in their charge.’ In what he calla tbs 
impeachment of the award Mr. Eelkar said that its provisions had perpetrated 
injustice to the Hindu Minorities alone, both in Bengal and the Punjab. 

•It was obviously the result of a aeoret partiality to certain minority communities 
and the desire also to cripple, as for as possible, the Hindu community which io 
the opinion of the Government had been evincing perhaps unpleasant or excessive 
political activity and national consciousness in this oountry. Broadly, the object of 
the Government seems to be to make it impossible for the legislature in any pro- 
vince to effectively control the Executive administration. Groups may be set up 
sgainst group. Patronsge would do its destructive work. The foreigner would be 
able to manipulate the sea-saw of political power so that the resulting profit of Us 
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cannot be said to have realised and fulfilled its responsibility in laying 
down the foundations of political state and a democratic government by such an award? 
Mr. Eelkar after reviewing the history of communal negotiations said that their 
result was the present award. 'Oar Muslim friends are very shrewd businessmen 
and tacticians and even when the award is so favourable to them they have kept up 
a pretence of dissatisfaction.’ 


Mr. Eelkar did not think that there was any hope of any further negotiations 
inducing the Muaalmans to give up any point of advantage that they had won. 
,Not that the Hindu leaders lack the skill required for negotiations but either 
party regarded every gesture for further negotiations as a sure evidence of the 
weakness of the Hindn community and at once pitched its demands to a higher 
key. The apparent weakness, however, of the Hindu community proceeds from no 
other real cause than their inner urge to secure or wrest power from the Govern- 
ment. And in Hindu-Moalem cooperation they fancy they will get an unfoiling 
weapon to wage war with the Government to success. To a certain extent this 
view is valid, but it can easily be pushed beyond responsible limits. And this in 
my opinion is being actually done for aome time past. 

The Indian National Congress has now found to its cost that the Hindus have 
been exclusively shouldering the burden of political agitation to such an extent 
that the Congress is being dabbed by its opponents &s a Hindu Congress. And 
into the bargain the Congress has lost the cooperation of certain prominent Muslim 
leaders which was an appreciable feature in the Congress-cum Knilafat movement 
ten years ago. Wb at a beart-rending tragedy must it have been for the Congress 
leaden like Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Motilal Nehru to find themselves denounced 
as the enemies of Mnaaalman aspirations, when their whole being was practically de- 
voted to securing justice to them. 

Proceeding, Mr. Eelkar referred to the Legislative Councils under the new 
constitutions and said that he had a clear idea as to bow wholly unsatisfactory 
weir constitution would be. He could see that its body would be divided into so 
way groups that a strong Nationalist opposition to the Government would be al- 
woat put of the question for some time to come.'- He, Jiowever, fall that if real pro- 
vincial autonomy was introduced, a no u -official ministry would have to take # over 
the whole administration from the bands pf the officials. This would automatically 
to cooperative common Action between the different groups. The balance of 
Powers would be sensitive and delicate. But that itself bright act as a guarantee 
•fcOHpt measures or policies being rushed headlong through the councils. It is 
possibly therefore, that in the course of time economic policies baaed pn material, 
& o&-fleotarian interests may be developed. 
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Mr. Kdku asserted that for good or evil democracy had come to §ta y in this 
country. ‘From the supreme legislature to a Tillage panchayat there would be one 
uniform system of people being called upon to pay taxes, vote for represents tires in 
constituted bodies and to get what best they can out of their hands by way of good 
govern meat What hope, therefore, remains both for the impatient ana the plodding 
idealist is, to take np the work of educating the ultimate voter in his own hands 
and to inspire him witt idealistic sentiments.’ 

Under the heading of ‘educating the masses’, Mr. Kelkar urged that seats in the 
future legislatures should be filled, as far as possible, by men who understood their 
work and who might be trusted to keep watch and ward over the administration 
from the point of view of national interests. 'Hindus might, no doubt, feel hnrt at 
this palpable injustice done to them by the Government in the communal award. 
But 1 do not understand how they can remedy matters by simply boycotting the 
Councils but loyally obeying their laws and decrees outside the Councils. It is a 
fallacy to suppose that to work under any constitution is to work the constitution. 
In my opinion, therefore, default Will be a big blunder even with the present com- 
munal award remaining intact All other communities will be represented by their 
typical leaders in the legislatures. The Hindus will lose at every point if they do 
not send their representatives also to guard their communal interests as well as to 
guard against anti-national interests in the legislatures. 

•Of course the Hindus should ever make common cause with the other commu- 
nities in demanding Swaraj and trying to wrest political power from the Govern- 
ment in as large a measure as possible, but the Hindus as Hindus should only go 
as far as the major minority communities will be prepared to go by way of actual 
non-cooperation. The Hindus as the largest unit in the community in India and as 
staunch adherents of the cause of Swaraj may try to give from time to time a lead 
to the other communities in putting up a fight agsinvt the Government. But the 
Hindus as Hindus should never detach their community alone from participation 
in the actual work even within the Councils, while the other minorities will be tak- 
ing the fullest advantage of the constitution.’ 

SECOND DAY-DELHI, 25th. SEPTEMBER 1932 

Proceedings and Rtaotatboi 

The Babbs re-assembling on the next day. the 23th. September, Mr. Kelkar, the 
President, read a telegram from Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Jayakar, giving briefly the 
terms of the Poona settlement, and strongly urging the ratification of the same 
by the Maha Babha. 

Resolution on Gandhtji’s Fast 

The following resolution thereafter was moved by Mr. Aney and after it was 
supported by Mr. Shiv Naraiu, it was adopted unanimously 

“The Blahs Sabha is delighted to learn that a settlement has been reached bet- 
ween the leaders of the so-called Depressed Classes and Caste-Hindus at Poona, 
and a summary of the same has been cabled to the Premier for an immediate 
announcement of its acceptance to enable Mr. Gandhi to break his fast. 

•The Maha Babha congratulatestthe leaders^of all the parties concerned and all the 
more so, Mr. Gandhi himself, on the successful termination of the negotiations. 

’The Maha Babha is very much coucerned at the report of the state of Mr. 
Gandhi’s health issued by Dr. Gilder, and most earnestly prays Almighty God to 
grant Mr. Gandhi strength to bear the heavy strain caused by fasting and negotia- 
tions alike. 

’The Maha Babha calls upon the Government to dispense with the proposed 
procedure of consulting Provincial Governments in the matter, as public 
opinion in every province has already asserted itself in unmistakable terms in fa- 
vour of any settlement, that may be arrived at, to save Mr. Gandhi’s life. The 
Maha Sabot hopes that tip) Government of India will not delay in transmitting 
the whole settlement* by cable}, with their approval of the same, and urging on the 
Premier to alter the Award accordingly and make the necessary announcement 
immediately.” 

Re. Classification of Depressed Classes. 

The following resolution wgs 'moved by Mr. Ramananda C hatter jee 

“That with regard to representation of the Depressed Classes in the legislatures, 
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committees of enquiry, including representative* of castes classified as “depressed" 
be formed in each province to ascertain which of the castes should be taken as 
"depressed” and their numerical strength in population. In case any caste earns 
out of the category of depressed. ’ there should be a proportionate modification of 
the seats allotted to these classes." 

Mr. Bamananda Chatterjee said that those opposed to the progress of India 
were consistently making efforts to increase the number of Depressed Classes. Caste 
Hindus ought to leave no stone unturned to maintain iutact the solidarity of the 
Hindu community. The only panacea for this was to wipe out the stigma of 
untouchability. 


Resolution on Communal Decision 

The following is the full test of the resolution regarding the award which was 
passed : 

“This session of the Hindu Mahasabhn unreservedly condemns the communal 
decision of the British Government on the following grounds 

“(1) That it has given statutory sanction to separate communal electorates against 
all canons of democratic, responsible and representative Government which the 
British Government are pledged to establish in India and that it belies the Premier's 
own declaration in the Commons in January 1931. 

“(2) That it flouts the unanimous opinion of the vast Hindu community and 
Sikhs, of important sections of Moslems. Christians, and Depressed Classes, and 
also of the women of India in favour ot joint electorates. 

“(3) That it provides for differential treatment of the minorities, favouring Moslem 
and European minorities, in that (a) it adds an artificial arbitrary weightage in 
representation to the Moslem minorities ; (by it reduces representation of the Hindu 
minorities in Bengal and the Punjab below what they nre entitled to on the basis 
of their proportion to the population ; (c) denies to the Sikhs the weightage in 
representation which ii grants to the Moslem minorities under the similar condi- 
tions ; (d) grants to European and Anglo-Indian minorities weightage in representa- 
tion grossly out of proportion to their strength in population ; and (e) destroys the 
communal equipoise of the Lucknow Pact endorsed even by the Simon Commission. 

"(4) That the Government in granting statutory predominance to the Moslem 
Minorities, are establishing communal despotism by statute. 

"(5) That the Communal decision is not the award of an arbitrator to which the 
parties concerned are committed, but n decision of the British Government. 

“(6; That as regards an agreed Indian solution of the communal problem it be 
pointed out (a) that the problem was at its origin, the creation of the Government, 
and (b) that its solution was being obstructed by conditions created by the Govern- 
ment, such as, the exclusion of Nationalist Moslems from the R. T. C., and the 
publication of the Government of India’s despatch practically conceding in advance 
all the fourteen points claimed by Moslems. 

“(7) That if the British Government are sincerely anxious for an agreed solution, 
we declare, on behalf of the Hindus, that we propose in the place of their award, 
an international communal award as embodied in the Minorities Guarantee Treaties 
to which His Mujesty’s Government and the Government of India are already 
parties and signatories, and which in Mr. Henderson’s words “now form part of 
the public law of Europe and the world", guaranteeing full protection to the 
minorities, linguistic, educational, cultural and religious but not through communal 
electorates ana reserved representation ; and the Hindu Mahasabha invites all other 
communities, Sikhs and Nattonalist Moslems, to Btand for the international award, 
as an agreed solution of the communal problem formulated by the highest arbitral 
body of the world.” 

Mr. Radhakumud Mukherji , moving the resolution, maintained that it split 
up the Indian body politic into so many fragments that the whole was 
lost iu the parts. The authors of the Award were out to build in> the 
Indian constitution not on the basis of democracy to which they were pledged, but 
on entirely new foundations, which in the Premier’s own words rendered iropoMible 
the growth of national oolitical parties. The Premier, as the head of the Labour 
Government, condemned communal electorates and all its broods, such as, reservation 
of seats and weightages, and yet had gone back on his principles, as the head of 
the National Government and as a mere mouthpiece of the Conservatives. 
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The speaker then asserted that their salvation depended on a bold and unbending 
stand for democracy, pure, undefiled, undiluted by those discredited devices which 
found no place in any modern constitution. He concluded that they should stand 
unreservedly for au international Communal Award embodied in the Minorities 
Guarantee treaties to which both England and India were committed as parties. 

Dr, Moottjee , winding up the diseussaion, said that the Maha Sabha stood com- 
mitted to the Moou jee- Rajah Pact. But Gaudhiji’s fast had made every responsible 
leader of the community to reach an agreement with the Depressed Classes at all 
costs in order to save Gandhiji. This had now been reached. He informed the 
House that the Maha Habha stpod by reservation of seats and none had so far 
suggested anything against that system. 

In regard tc the complaint that the Mahasahba had given no lead, Dr. Moonjee 
referred to the provision in the ^solution which stated that “in case the Communal 
Award is not suitably modified, the Hindu Sabha calls upon the Hindus to take ail 
steps necessary both in the legislatures and outside for frustrating the object of the 
Anglo-Moslem alliance on which the Award is based and directs the Working 
Committee to prepare a programme of work to give effect to it.” This, he claimed, 
as the lead the Mahasabba was giving to the country. He urged the Hindus to 
trust the Mahasabha and regard them as the defenders of their faith. 

Sind Separation 

The Mahasabha next adopted a resolution against the separation of Sind, after it 
had been proposed by Mr. Viromal Begraj and supported by Dr. Hingorani. 

Mr. Ramanand Cnatterji opposed it on the ground that Bengal would have to 
pay for the Hind deficits. 

The Mahasabha then adopted a resolution protesting against the forfeiture of 
certain non-political religious institutions. 

The Kashmir Agitation 

The resolution on Kashmir wnrncd the British Government against the evil eon- 
•eqnences of carry iog the Anglo-Moslem alliance so far as to allow Hindu subjects 
of the Hindu Prince to be put iu a position far worse than that of the similarly 
circumstanced Moslem subjects of a Moslem Prince. 

Other Resolutions 

The Committee was directed to prepare a scheme for holding a conference 
in India of representatives of the Hauatan Aryan onfture both of India and 
of countries, such as, Japan, China Siam, Ceylon, etc., iu order to revive the feel- 
ing of their fundamental unity and mutual relationship. 

The Mahasabha urg'd that a Hindu Youth Committee be uigantsed, to 
organise training on military hues iu order to prepare for the defence of the 
country. 

The Mahasabha adopted a resolution on Swadeshi appreciating the efforts of the 
“Buy India League" and urging Indians to pledge themselves to buy Swadeshi 
articles only, and especially band- woven and nnnd-spuu cloth in order to relieve 
unemployment. 

The Mahasabha deplored the communal riots in Jaipur State and authorised tne 
Working Committee to appoint a deputation to wait on the Maharaja of Jaipur, 
and the Raja of Sikar to bring the grievances of the Hindus to the notice of 
their Highnesses. . . 

The sessiou appointed a committee of enquiry to ascertain the actual facts oi 
the situation in regard to the complaint* of Hindus in Bhopal, Hyderabad, Rampur, 
and Bahawalpur, especially in respect of recruitment to the services, the observance 
of religious practices, And facilities for education. 

The resolution on “untouchubility” was reiterated, urging Castc-Hindas to throw 
open temples and places of worship to “untouchables” and allow them equal rights 
with other Hindus in the matter of worship. 

Lastly, condolence resolutions on the dua r h of the Prime Minister of Nepal, Mr. 
R V. Mahajani and Mrs. Bhai Porrnanaud, were adopted. . 

A resolution, regarding the boycott of British goods was disallowed by the Chur. 

The session was thereafter dissolved. 
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The Bengal Provincial' Hindu Con f eren c e 


I? hh praMentM addrcM at the Mvmth Muk>n of the Bengal Pro.lnoW Blado 
OboteMM held at Maldafc on the I7th. Sayn»bac 1982, SJ. Banaaanda ChattaiJ** 

Mid a— 


"Tb*. Hindu Mahaaabha hat from Use very beginning Mood tor n (nil demoorafcio 
and nattonMlMie oonetitntion for India, based on the formula evolved by the League 
of Nations for the solution of the minorities problem. While safeguarding the lingu- 
istic religious, cultural and social interests or a minority population in a Stats, tbs 
League has nowhere sought to create a State within a State by providing tor them 
separate electorates, reservation of seats and such other political devices calculated 
to make tor the disintegration of national solidarity. India had joined hands lift 
other members of the League in drafting this formula and in finally ratifying the 
same. But it it an irony of fate that when her own turn eam% an attempt wan 
made to eolve her problem along, these .lines Evidently, the British antnaritiea 
want to treat India aa being ooteide the pale of International Law and as such, all 
that is antagonistic to nationalism and democracy ‘must be deemed to be Just and 
proper for her. We must not accept this preposterous assumption on their part and 
must resist to the utmost all attempts to foist these anti-nstionslistie and anti- 
democratic arrangements on us. I leave it to you to decide how beat to do 
that?’. 


Beferring to Mahatmaji’s determination to fast himself to death, 8}. Ohatterjee 
■aid, judged from the moral stand-point no exception could be taken to this step, 
although in some influential quarters it had been characterised aa a form of coerc- 
ion for the purpose of bringing round to bis point of view those who might he op- 
posed to- him. History recorded countless instances in which patriots had laid 
down their lives as a sequel to armed rebellions for securing and preMrviog intact 
the freedom of their respective countries and also for defending their religion. 
Mahatmaii’s latest decision, said 8j. Chatteijee, was an attempt in the flame dlree- 
tioa, only differing in method. Instead of inflicting any loss or injury on bis 
opponents, he had decided to take recourse to self-immolation in the faith and hope 
that the cause dearest to his heart might thereby achieve sucoeM. It was, of course, 
open to discussion how far this decision was lively to lead to suoeess of his mis- 
sion. Personally speaking, 8j. Ch&tterjee did not believe that the British Govern- 
ment would change their award out of regard for the unique personality of 
Mahatmaii, but H was quite probable that they might be disposed to do so if they 
were made to feel that the self-immolation of the Mahatma on this issue would be 
followed by an upheaval all over the would which it would be impoMible for them 
to face. For, even in British polities, as in those of other countries, there wes 
nothing like a “Settled Fact”, protestations of 'the Britishers notwithstanding. 

Proceeding. Sj. Chatterjee said that the time had come when Hindus should pul. 
more stress on common wonhip and other aspects of religion in order to promote 
their solidarity and on affording equal opportunities to all Hindus, irrespective of 
pate, to ioin these religious ceremonies. The progress which the Hindu community 
has already made in -tins direction justified optimism for the future, but its rate 
ought to be accelerated. The form which the religious and social revolt of; the 
lower caste Hindus was taking in some parts of India would be fatal to the Hindu 
community, unless the Hindus themselves acted promptly. Attempts bad been 
made in the past end they were being made to-day, to detach the lower caste 
Hindus from the great body of Hinduism. Mahatma Gandhi, the greatest of Hin- 
dus, had decided to offer himself as a sacrifice to prevent this calamity. His exam- 
ple should awake all Hindus to a sense of their duty. 

. Beferring next to the terms of the Communal Award, which were 
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been arbitrarily detached from her and added to A Mam and Behar, was leu 
numerically than the Muslims. should numbers be the only thing to be taken into 
account f The total population inhabiting the British Empire was about fifty 
crores out of which India accounted for thirty-fire crores. But, for that reason, 
would the British Cabinet agree to inveat the Indiana with the supreme control 
ovsr the affairs of the Empire ? 

Continuing, fc»j. Chatterjee said the fact that Bengal enjoyed the premier position 
In the whole of India in almost every sphere of life, including literature, higher 
culture, scientific researches, and industrial ventures,— was due entirely to the 
achievements of the Hindus. The largest contribution to the provincial exchequer 
came from the Hindus and it was due entirely to the sustained political agitation 
carried on by the Hindus of Bengal that the Government felt called upon to grant 
a constitution with wider powers to popular representatives. But in the face of 
these indisputable foots, the Government had now come forward with an award 
whereby the representatives of the Hindus who would contribute most by way of 
revenues to the Government’s coffer, would bo deprived of any effective voice in 
their disbursements. “That would be a peculiar pattern of self-determination and 
Bwaraj,” said EH. Gbatteriee, “and it must be the endeavour of every Hindu worth 
his salt to see that such Swaraj is not established in Bengal.” 

8j. Chatterjee emphasized the necessity of carrying out a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of social reform in order to eradicate the evils which were a source of 
weakness for the Bengali Hindus. Among those, he singled out the dowry system, 
child-widowhood, illiteracy of women, crimes against womanhood in Bang&l, and the 
decline of the Hindu peasantry and artisan classes. He pointed to inter-caste mar- 
riage as one of the possible solutions of the dowry system, and urged stronger 
measures and greater energy in dealing with the evil. He suggested to the Hindu 
Mahaaahha to popularize ancient Indian literature and archaeology. 


Resolutions Passed 

'This Conference expresses its sense of ~onslern&tion and unessioess at the Adop- 
tion of a vow of fasting by Mahatma Gandhi in consequence of the insidious move 
of the Prime Minister to undermine the solidarity of the Hindu Community by 
dividing the community into different sections. 

“In order to induce Mahatma Gandhi to abandon his vow of fasting, this Con- 
ference eall upon the Hindus of all sections to forthwith do away with ail differen- 
tial treatment towards the Depressed Classes and to give them complete equality of* 
rights in religious and social matters. , . 

“This Conference appeals to the so-called Depressed Classes not to demand 
representation on the basis of separate electorates in the coming constitution ana 
affirms its adherence to the Raja-Moonje Pact and its readiness to eonoede repre- 
sentation to the Depressed Classes according to their population strength througn 
Joint electorate even if it means surrender to them of majority of seats allotted to 
the Hindus. . , ^ 

“This Conference further thinks it desirable to constitute a special Committee 
consisting of some members of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha and the elected 
representatives of the so-called Depressed Classes to decide the question of popula- 
tion strength of the Depressed Classes and the number of seats to which they are 
entitled under the Raja-Moonje Pact. . , 

This Conference requests Bwsmi Satyanands, Sj. Haridas Majumdar and bj- 
Jagneswar Mandal who have lelf for Bombay to strive in collaboration with 
Moonje for tbe settlement of the Depressed Classes problem on the lines of tnis 
Conference as for as practicable, 



THE MUSLIM CONFERENCES 

THE ALL BENGAL MUSLIM CONFERENCE 

The All Bengal Muslim Conference was held at the Town Hall, Calcutta on the 
9th. July 1932, under the presidency of Mr. A, B. Ghumavi, a delegate to the 
Round Table Conference. Among others, the two Ministers, Mr. K. Najimuddin and 
Nawab Bahadur K. G. M. Farooqoi, Maul&na Shafi Daudi of Behar ana 8ir Abdulla 
Suhraw&rdy were present. 

The President, after giving a brief survey of the conferences, conversations and 
consultations since the announcement of the visit of the Statutory Commission and 
the infructuous efforts to arrive at a communal settlement, pointed out that the 
only substantial achievement was the Minorities Pact signed on the 12th November 
1931 by the representatives of the Minorities in India, which constitute nearly half 
the population of India, and delivered zo the Prime Minister the following day. 
There was great restlessness amongst the Moslems of Bengal as bitter memory 
reminded them how they had been used as pawns in the game and their interests 
Baciificed under the Lucknow Pact. The demand of the Moslems of Bengal was 
that as they represented a majority of its population, their represen tatiou in the 
Legislature should reflect that majority which should not be reduced to a minority 
or even to equality. No violation of principle was involved in conceding the system 
of separate electorates to Bengal where the Moslems constituted a comparatively 
email majority over the Hindus. The Moslems of Bengal constituted 54.85 per cent 
of the population. Therefore, according to the formula, approved by the Prime 
Minister. Moslem representation in the Legislature should reflect that majority. 
However, by way of compromise, tho Moslems were prepared to forego four seats 
for giving weightage to substantial minorities. Their generosity could go no further 
and the President held that the formula was just aud should be appreciated by the 
Hindus, if the reverse of this principle was applied to the Provinces where the 
Hindus were constituting the majority. 

Mr. Ghuznavi did not favour special interests’ constituencies, like labour and 
women. If, however, special interests’ constituencies should be retained, the total 
number of special seats,, alio tied to a particular community, should come out of the 
communal quota of seats, assigned to the particular community. 

Concluding, the President urged the necessity of Bending representative Moslems 
to London to keep the Moslem point of view before the British public. Otherwise, 
their labour would be lost “as a result of the ceaseless machinations and subtle 
propaganda of your opponents.” 


Resolutions Passed 

The Conference reassembling on the next day, the 10th, July, passed it. *. follow- 
ing resolutions setting out the Muslim view regarding the new constitution and 
other matters relative to Muslim interests in the province. 

The main resolution urged that the only form of Government suitable to Indian 
conditions is a Federal system with complete autonomy and residuary powers vested 
in the constituent units, that Central Government should have control only over 
such matters of common interest as might be specifically entrusted to it by the 
constitution, and that no difference should be made between the various units cons- 
tituting the All-Judia Federation. All transfer of power should be from the Parlia- 
ment to the Provinces, and uo subject should be made Federal without the previous 
mutual consent of the autonomous units. The Moslem majority should be reflected 
iu the legislatures. No constitution would be acceptable, it was declared, to Moslems 
unless it conformed to the aforesaid principles. 

Among other resolutions passed was one protesting against the Federal Finance 
Committee Report which, it was pointed out, had robbed Bengal of lta revenue and 
nduced it to a beggar province unable to meet its own expenses, and another 
grotesting against the granting of votes to women by the veto of their hna- 
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The Conference also resolved that immediate etepe should be takentoform 
Muslim organisations in every town, village, anion, sab-division and district in 
Bengal, so that Mnssalmans might be ready to work the constitution if the decision 
was in accordance with the Moslem demands and be ready to oppose the constitu- 
tion in all possible manners in case their demands were not conceded. 

THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM FEDERATION 

“My only advice to yon at the present moment is to unite together and work 
for the common interests— the interests of Islam. For God’s sake, give up talking, 
and unite. You have the strength of the masses and of public opinion behind you. 
United, we stand, divided we fall”, declared Mr. A. B. Ghuxnavi, concluding his 
speech at the meeting of the Council of the All-Iudia Muslim Federation held 
at Bombay on the 29th. July. 

Mr. Gnuznavi, at the outset, referring to the work of the Muslim delegation at the 
R. T. C. said that they worked most harmoniously as a team and there was abso- 
lutely no difference of opinion among them. He regretted that they were unable 
to solve the communal problem, but informed the audience thAt so far as the Mus- 
lim delegation was concerned, they did their utmost to meet the majority community. 
They had almost solved it with the assistance of the British Premier and the 
question of communal differences would have been a matter of the past, had it not 
been for one Sikh delegate, who did not agree to the Premier’s proposals regarding 
representation in the Punjab. In order to facilitate a settlement, the Muslim delega- 
tion agreed to give up five scats in tho Punjab and four in Bengal but to no effect. 
He added that they were going to insist on representation on a population basis, 
and wonld rely on the Premier’s declaration that he would not permit the reducing 
of a majority community to a minority or an equality in any province. 

Referring to the report in the morning papers that the Sikhs would declare civil 
war if a statutory majority was given to Muslims in the Punjab, Mr. Ghuznavi said 
that Mussalmans would accept the challenge. He added that still the descendants 
of Mahomed Gazni were not extinct. 

Dealing with the R. T. C. Minorities Pact, the speaker said that Mahatma Gandhi 
was prepared to accept their demands provided they assured him that they would 
stand by him in resisting the claims of the Depressed Glasses and Europeans for 
electorates. As they knew the consequences of such action on their part, 
they : refused to leave the Europeans and the Depressed Classes in the hands of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Hence a solution became impossible. Therefore, they signed 
what he termed the memorable Minorities Pact, which represented 46 per cert of 
the whole population of minorities in India, and Mahatma Gandhi felt non-plussed. 

Mr. Ghuznavi assured the audience that so far ns Bengal was concerned the terms 
of the Pact would be carried out. If Bengal's demands were not conceded. Bongs! 
Muslims would revolt. He condemned Dr. Moonjc s statement in Bombay prior to his 
departure for London and said that his statement in London was worse still. It only 
restated what he had said as President of the Hindu Maha Sabha at Cawupo^e. 

Lastly, Mr. Ghuznavi dealt with the Liberal revolt and earnestly hoped that ways 
and means would soon bo found Jto termioatc the present deadlock between the 
Liberals and the Secretary of State. 

MOSLEM CONFERENCE WORKING COMMITTEE 

A meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Moslem Conference was 
held at New Delhi, on the 7th. August, with Sir Mahomed Iqbal in the chair. Those 
present included Malik Feroze Khan noon, Maulana Mazharuddio, Syed Habibshab. 
Syed Zakir Ali, Maulaua Shaft Daudi. the Hon’ble Syed Hussain Imam, and Mufti 
Mahomed Sadique. The following resolutions were adopted 
The Alwar Agitation 

“(1) Whereas the attitude of the Alwar Durbar towards its Moslem subjects and 
their many grievances which they have, for a long time, been most respectfully and 
constitutionally laying before the Durbar, have been one of extreme indifference and 
even of hostility ; whereas the recent policy of the Alwar Durbar has been charac- 
terised by ruthless repression, so much so that about ten thousand Moslems, men 
and, women, of all ages and stations in life, have been driven to migrate from the 
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MUSLIM CONFERENCE WORKING COMMITTEE 


Alwar city to Jaipur, Ajmere. Rewari, Ferosepore, Jherka, Gurgmon, Qi«- 
mt 9 Am, Baratpur, Delhi and other piaees ; whereas the Alwar Durbar has not 
allowed the deputation appointed by the All-India Moslem Conference in its session, 
in Lahore, to wait upon the Maharaja of Alwar to make a representation about the 
grievances of the Alwar Moslems ; and whereas the Alwar Durbar has failed to 
appoint an independent Commission to investigate the predisposing causes 
oi the deplorable incidents of 29th May, when State troops fired on Moslems, as 
demanded by the Working Committee of the Conference on the 6th June, it is here- 
by resolved that, 

(a) A deputation should wait on the Viceroy in order to place the whole case 
before His Excellency and request him to appoint an independent Commission of 
Enquiry for the purpose of investigating all the grievances of the Alwar Moslems, 

(b) Telegrams be sent to the Secretary of State for India, the Viceroy and the 
A. G. G. f Rajaputana States drawing their attention to the situation in Alwar, and 
the rain it is causing to innocent men and women, and its probable consequences 
in British India. 

(2) The Committee calls upon Moslem India to render immediate financial aid 
to the Aiwar refugees. 

The Working Committee further calls upon the Press in India to take up the 
just cause of the Alwar refugees. 

Ahrar Prisoners 

(3) In view of the general feelings of Mnssalmans throughout the country, that 
the Ahrar prisoners who were sent to jail in connection with the Kashmere 
agitation should be immediately released by the Government, the Working 
Committee urges upon the Government the desirability of the immediate release of 
Ahrar prisoners. 

(4) In view of the fact that the sword is exempt from the operation of the 
Arms Act in some districts of the Punjab, while licence is necessary in others, 
the Working Committee is strongly of the opinion that the sword be exempted 
from the operation of the Arms Act throughout the Pud jab. The Working Com- 
mittee further calls upon the Moslem members of the Punjab Legislative Council to 
take necessary steps for the same. 

Communal Award 

(5) The Working Committee while Appreciating the desire of the Sikhs to join 
the Minorities Pact aud while welcoming their conversations with certain Moslems 
at Simla, is strongly cf the opiniou that such conversations may be used for bring- 
ing about postponement of the announcement by the British Government of their 
decision on the Communal question, and therefore calls upon the Moslems at Simla 
taking part in those conversations, to postpone the same till the decision is anno- 
unced by the Government. 

(C) The Working Committee is emphatically of the opinion that, in view of the 
acuteness of the present situation and the possibilities cf further complications, it iB 
the duty of the British Government to announce their decision oil the communal 
question without further delay. 

(7) Syed Zakir Ali’s resolution regarding the further programme ot the Confer- 

ence in case the Government do not concede the minimum demands of the Moslem 
Conference, was placed before the Working Committee. Some of the suggestions 
made therein, were dUcu&Bed by the members at great length. It was, however, 
finally decided to form a sub-committee to discuss and formulate a fuller and 
stronger programme to be placed before the next meeting of the Executive Board 
or before the special session of the All-India Moslem Conference. The 
sub-commiltee would consist among others of Sir Mahomed Iqbal (Chairman). 
Maulanas Mazliruddin, Hasrat Mohani, Syed Habibshah, Ghulam Rasul, and Syed 
Zakir Ali. , . . t . . 

(8) It was resolved that the next meeting of the Executive Board be held w 
Delhi after the announcement by the Government of the decision on the Communal 
problem, giving ten days clear uotice to the members of the Board. 

MUSLIM CONFERENCE WORKING COMMITTEE 

The Working finm mi tta. of the All-India Muslim Conference met again at Delhi 
on the 20th. Axv*. and discussed the Communal decision of the Govern- 
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oient Alter s heated debate, a committee consisting among others of Syed Zakir Ail 
and Mr. Maaood Ahmed, was constituted for drafting the main resolution on the 
Communal decision. The draft resolution was presented to the Working Committee 
and after a few amendments were adopted for presentation to the Board. 

Nest day, the 21st. Avgust, the Executive Board met under the Chair- 
manship of Sir Mahomed Iqbal The draft resolution was proposed by 
Mr. Abdul Majid and was seconded by Syed Mahomed Hussain. Forty-one 
members attended the meeting, the chief among them being Dr. Sbafaat 
Ahmed Khan, Nawab Jamshcd Ali Khan, Maulaua Shafi Daudi, Hafiz Hidayat 
Hussain, Mahomed Yamin Khan, Haji Wajebuddin, Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, 
Kunwar Ismail Ali Khan, Haji Rahimbux, the Hon* ble Mr. Hussain Imam, Ghulam 
Shaik Naraog, the Hon’ble Mr. Mahomed Padsha, Dr. Iqbal, Malik Feroze Khan 
Noon, Nawab Ismail Khan and Dr. Ziauddin. The following were the resolutions 
adopted by the Executive Board s— 

(1) In the opinion of the Board, the decision of His Majesty’s Government 
about the measure of Moslem representation in the Provincial Legislatures is dis- 
appointing, as it falls very much short of the Moslem demands embodied in their 
resolution of the All-India Moslem Conference, and as it (a) denies the right of a 
statutory majority by separate electorates to the Mussulmans in the Puujab and 
Bengal, (b) reduces the weightage now enjoyed by the Mussaimans in the United 
Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and Madras Legislative Councils, (c) gives weightage 
to non-Muslim minorities in the North-West Frontier Province equivalent to three 
times their population, which is much in excess of the weightage given to Moslems 
io their minority provinces, (d) omits British Baluchistan from the general scheme 
of reforms, (e) leaves the question of separation of Sind as provisional as before, 

(2) The Board, while appreciating the efforts of His Majesty's Government to 
meet the demands of all concerned and recognising that their decision does meet a 
portion of the Moslem demands, is strongly of the opinion that no constitution 
would be acceptable to the Moslem Judin, unless it embodied in it all the other 
Moslem demands set forth in their resolution of January 1020 and further explained 
and confirmed in their resolution of April 1931. 

(3) The Board most emphatically adds that the Moslems of India will not 
aooept any constitution unlesB it creates completely autonomous Federal States of 
equal status, and accepts the principle that the transfer of power shall be from the 
Parliament to the Provinces aud not from the Parliament to the Central 
Government. 

(4) The Board further requests HiB Majesty's Government to make an immediate 
announcement that the future Constitution will be based on the principles stated in 
the preceding paragraphs. 

(o) The Executive Board is emphatically of the opinion that a great injustice 
has been done to the Moslems of Bengal, as His Majesty’s Government have, in 
their decision, departed from the well iccogniscd principle that no majority shall 
be reduoed to a minority or an equality. 

(6) Separation of Bind being one of the most vital demands of the Moslem 
India, this meeting of the Board demands that Bind be separated from the Bombay 
Presidency without any further delay. 

(7) In view of the change in the political atmosphere caused by the announce- 
ment of the decision made by His Majesty’s Government, the Board urges upon the 
Mussaimans of Iudia to continue to cultivate friendly relations with the sister 
communities, and remain prepared for all eventualities in order to protect their 
rights snd Secure, by all constitutional raeaus, the remaining demands which they 
consider more vital than the mere allotment of seats. 


THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY MUSLIM LEAGUE 

The Council of the Bengal Presidency Muslim League, !at an emergent meeting held 
at Calcutta on the 2 1st. August, passed a resolution protesting against the coromuual 
award on the ground, among others, that it does not rccogoize or give effect to the 
prinoiple of joint electorate without reservation of seats in Bengal, reduces the repre- 
sentation of majority community in the Bengal Council into a statutory minority and 
givss an unfair weightage to the Europeans and Anglo-Indians ont of reasonable 
proportion. 

The oounoil condemned the anti-national attitude of the Hindu news-papers in- 
-indimr the Nationalist ones towards the communal award and the exhibition of a 
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• militant]; communal mentality on their part. It itronglv diupproeed the om- 
dost of thoM Mussulmans who accepted the command award and especially those 
Mussulmans who accepted a statutory minority in the Bengal Council f 


THE BENGAL NATIONALIST MUSLIM PARTY 


A meeting of the executive committee of 
jras held at Calcutta on the 21st Avgust to 
British Prime Minister. Chtmdhuri 1 loaxxam 
tious were passed 


the Bengal Nationalist Muslim party 
consider tue communal award of the 
Hossain presided. The following resold- 


1. This mcetiug of the executive committee of the Bengal Nationalist Muslim 
party records its emphatic protest against the communal award recently given by 
the Prime Minister in consultation with the British Cabinet on the following 
amongst other grounds • (a ) It recognises the principle of separate electorate* 
which is fundamentally opposed to responsible government. (6) ft has placed the 
Mussulmans of Bengal in a position of permanent statutory minority, (c) It hat 
retained special constituencies for landlords and commerce and has extended its 
scope to other special interests, (d) It cleverly retaius separate electorate* for the 
Mussalmans so that the Europeans and Auglo-Indians may be given separate elec- 
torates and representation and that tar in excess of their due share in order that they 
may virtually dominate the Bengal Council, (e) It has been so devised as to prove 
a veritable apple of discord between the different communities in order to side-track 
the real issue of responsible self-government, ( f) It has totally ignored agricul- 
tural labour which forms a substantial portion of the whole population of the 
province, (fj) It has practically closed the door of settlement between the different 
communities in so far as it has laid down as a condition precedent that no settle- 
ment will be accepted unless it is made with the consent of all the communities 
concerned; ih) It has kept in abeyance mutters of fundamental constitutional 
importance like that of (1) representation of the different communities in the cen- 
tral Legislature. 42 ) of unicameral government in the provinces, (3) the concession 
of full constitutional status to Bcluchisthan like that of other provinces and (4) 
the question of separation of Bind which might have been simultaneously announ- 
ced in the award. 

2. This meeting expresses its strong disapproval of the views of all the Nation- 
alist Hindu newspapers that have taken up an anti-national attitude towards the 
communal award and the mentality that they have shown since the announcement 
of the award, inasmuch ns such an attitude and mentality arc seriously prejudicial 
to the cause of nationalism in India. 


ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUEgCOUNCIL 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League met at Simla on the 4th. 
eptember to discuss the communal award. Sir Zulftqar Ali Khan presided, 
iniong those present were Mian and Begum Shah Nawaz, Dr. Ziauddio, Oap- 
ain Sher Mahomed Khan, Xawab Sir Mehar Shah, Nawab Ismail Ali Khan, Sir 
Mahomed Yakub, Nawab Mahomed Ibrahim Ali Kbau of Kunipurs, Haji Rahim 
ftakhsh, Sardur Ilabibuilah, Sycd Mahomed Hussain, Syed Maratab All, Nawab 
Syed ljaz ltusool. Xuwabzada Khurshid Ali Khun. The following resolutions were 
passed : 

(1) Notwithstanding the fact that the decision of His Majesty s uovernmeot 

on the Communal problem falls Bhort of the minimum Muslim uemauds as enun- 
ciated in the various resolutions of the All-India Muslim League, the Council it 
clearly of opinion that the decision does represent a method which removes the 
obstacle from the path of Constitutional advance, thereby enabling the people of 
India to eonccntrate their attention upon solving the many issues that still remain 
to be decided in the lield of Constitutional reforms. The Council however desires 
to make it perfectly clear that it is not in a position to say, at this stage, whether 
the picture of the new Constitution, when complete, wilt be acceptable to the 
Muslim community or not. ..... . . . . 

(2) The Council of the Muslim League calls upon the Muslim members of the 
Round Table Conference to coutiuuc to work with the representatives of other com- 
munities for the immediate attainment of Self-Government in India, subject to the 
minimum demands of the Muslim community. 
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$0 <a) The Council Of the AH-Indis Muslim League asters its ompfcstie protest 
to the Moment of Bengal and the Punjdb a natatory majority to 
whteh ter are rigbtfallj entitled. 

(b) ttat notwithstanding the injnatiee done to the Mussulmans, the Oooneri 
notices with regret that the ,8ikh-Hinda agitation in the Punjab has been directed 
towards seducing the Already attenuated Moslem percentage in the Council, which 
wi ll only merit in aeoeotnsting communal bitterness and widening the golf between 

(4) Tfottfe Conncil of the All-India Muslim League while . disagreeing with 
the principal. of special qualification for franchise and reservation of seats for 
women apart from the men of their community, appreciates the efforts of His Ma- 
jesty's Government to distribute the seats reserved for them amongst women of 
different communities through their own communal electorates- 

(5) The Council nf the League is stroogly of the opinion that w Bind should 
Immediately be separated from the Bombay Presidency and that its separation 
should be embodied in the revised Government of India Act. 

(6) The Conncil of the Moslem League urges upon the Government the necessi- 
ty of expediting the work of introducing full Responsibility in the Centre with 
toe necessary safeguards. The Council is further of the opinion that a Federation 
of British India should not be postponed or made dependent upon an agreement 
amongst the Princes to join in All-India Federation. 


Bound Table Conference To order to. achieve the greatest measure of common agree- 
ment between Indian and British delegates. 

(8) The Council of the Moslem Swue reiterates the demand repeatedly expreea- 

ed by the Moslem League that iu‘ the Federal Assembly and <u the Upper Chamber, 
In wnieh-ever manner they may be constituted, at least one-third scats of the whole 
House should be guaranteed for Moslems by statute. . . . . 

(9) The Council of the Muslim League wishes to make it clear that m the future 

oanstitotion of India the residuary powers must vest in the component units of the 
federation in autonomous provinces. _ ....... 

(10) This meeting of the Council of the all-India Muslim League is of opinion that 


nity in the Legislative Council of Assam, is disappointing in so far that instead of 
obtaining any weightage the Mussalmans of Assam have the misfortune _ of 
getting lesser number of seata than what they are entitled to by their numerical 
strength. 

THE ALL INDIA KHILAFAT CONFERENCE 

The All-India Khilafai Conference met at tAjraere on the 27th. September, Shaik 
Abdul Mtgid presiding. 

In the couree of his tddress, Shaik Abdul Majid referred to Mahatraaji’s hunger- 
strike ss n confession of the failure on his part to purge the majority community of 
the caste mentality by any other method. He asserted that unless aud untill caste- 
system was wholly penalised, there was no prospect of saving the country as a 
whole or the Hindu society from disruption in water-tight compartments, even wiin 
Joint Electorates which during the laBt twenty years were more or less run on caste 
lines. He declared that though the Mussalmans had staked their Fourteeu Points 
tor the sake of the Depressed Classes, yet he would be glad if some amicable setue- 
ment were to be arrived at between the two sections of the Hindu community in 
order to save Mshatmaji’s life. When there were separate schools, separate hostels, 
separate hotels, separate wells, separate cremation grounds, separate marriages, sepa- 
rate temples and separate languages, was there any wonder, he asked, that there 
should be a demand for Separate Electorates ? 

Referring to the insistence of the Muslim community on the retention of Separate 
Electorates, Shaik Abdul Majid said that there was do other choice left to the 
Mussulmans. But the responsibility for rejecting the Joint Electorates wholly , rested 
with the Hindu community who would never tolerate the statutory mewntu* of 
too Minutely"* on population basis in some of the Provinces. Even now il modus 
would agree to Statutory Muslim Majorities on population basis, adequate weightage 
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lor Muslim Minorities, separation of Sind and other innooent eoltural and religious 
flal^oarda, the doorof regulations for an amicable settlement with the Hindutwas 
cm the bM» of Jowt EUectoratw with a hope thAt there would one da y be 
one Nation and one Electorate. But Mussalman majorities must get their fullest 
quota of representation on population basis and the Mussulman minorities of India 
their full weightage. . _ 


Discussing at length the future goal of the Mussaimans of India, He preferred 

2 ual partnership for India within the commonwealth of British Nations with His 
sjesty the King Emperor and his descendants as the hereditary and constitutional 
custodians of this Commonwealth. He further opined that the Imperial Conference 
be confer ted into an Imperial Legislature which may pare the path for the League 
of Nations to establish an International Legislature for the nations of the world. 
He at the same time asserted that in an India completely independent of British 
connection, the Mossatmans have nothing to fear from the Hindus. They will be 
quite iu a position to hold their own and protect their own interests, but practical 
statesmanship dictates a course that is possible of achievement. The Hindu is 
bent upon having domination in India with the aid of British bayonets and the 
real problem before the Mussaimans is how to ssvo himself from the combined 
domination of the Britisher and the Hindu. This can only bo done when fhe 
Mussaimans definitely adopt responsible government within the British Empire as 
their goal and at the same time insist on the achievement of their legitimate 
demands. Proceeding, the President characterised tholpresont war between the Congress 
and Government as a war for dominating over each other and the rest of the country 
to the detriment of the interests of the vast majority of itH population. He 
said Mussaimans had refused to be a party to this war which was an unholy war 
with sinister aims on both sides. The Congress aimed at domination and the Go- 
vernment wanted to crush the Congress. He snggestod peace in the interests of 
humanity at large, in the interests of England and in the interests of India. 

He gave tentative proposals for a lusting peace as follows : 


1. Civil Disobedience Movement to cease at once. 

2. Declaration by the Government that the responsibility in the centre and in 
the provinces will be introduced simultaneously, the safeguards to bo mutually 
agreed to in the Third Round Table Conference. 

3. The Congress leaders to co-operate with the Government in putting down 
violent outrages and outbreaks. 

4. Withdrawal of Ordinance Bill by the Government. 

5. Participation of the Congress in the Third Round Table Conference. 

6. Release of Civil Disobedience Prisoners. 


For the Hindu-Moslem settlement he suggests to alternative formulae : 

1. Reservation of seats on population basis for all the communities in all the 
Provincial Legislature with separate Electorates. 

2. Reservation of seats on population basis for the Muslim majorities and 
existing weightage plus one-third of the existing nominated seats for Muslim 
minoriues in the Provincial Legislatures with Joint Electorates throughout India. 

One-third Muslim representation in the Federal legislatures, separation of Sind, 
introduction of reforms in British Baluchistan, residuary powers to lie with the 
Povinces, due share in Central and Provincial Cabinets and Services and religious 
and cultural safeguards from the necessary parts of both the proposals. 


If no assurance is given to the Mussaimans about the separation of Bind 
sim ultaneously with the inauguration of the New Constitution, if British Balu- 
chistan is denied the reformed Constitution, if European Community iu Bengal 
does not Bee its way to forego a few seats to restore the Muslim majority in Bengal 
as was agreed to between file minorities’ delegates at the R. T. C. in the Minority 
Pact, the Mussaimans of India should reject the Award and concert united 
measures for wrecking the New Constitution with all their might. The Award in 
the present shape is most unsatisfactory, disappointing and unjust. 

About the condition of the Muslims in Native States, the President suggested 
the appointment of vakils on behalf of the Khilafat Conference to watch their 
interests and to get their grievances redressed by constitutional agitaiiou. He 
expressed the hope that the day would not be custant when the Muslim world 
would And out some solution of the Khilafat question »°d eleet a Khalils accepted 
by all. Until then he would pay his homage to the exiled tChalila. The Hedjas 
should be converted into a Muslim international state, having for ite cha irm an the 
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*2 “ d *&**£* *5® «>?*«*»<* who would oppose It. Aa ior 

the Indian States, the President said that the Government did notjrive them sem 
lor any desire for reforms. They were sending individual representatives without 
potential rights. The result would be that they would speak in different voices 
and no unity or Federation would come. 

Continuing, Baja Gaxnafar Ali said that the Shia community had always riven 
evidence of its intention to stand by its principles. It has alwaji rtood Era 
joint electorate. They wanted the thirteen prints to be accepted as their just 
rights. They wanted to accept Joint electorate, as it would mih. a good 
* * don for a ..tu. tl . _• w — » — • — . .> * • . 
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foundation for a united nation. The majority of Muslims found 

trouble on account of the superior intelligence of the Hindus and oonseqn 
fought shy of joint electorate. Maulana Snaukat Ali and his oo- workers 
anxious to make joint electorate conditional for some time. If Hiodns 
the conditions, it would be the happiest thing possible. 

Referring to the Communal Award, Baja Oaznafar Ali said that the Prime 
Minister had stated that he would accept any mntual agreement between the par- 
ties concerned. The proof of it was furnished by his accepting the settlement 
between the Hindus and tbe Untouchables. It would have been very nioe if this 
settlement had been extended to the other communities. 

Referring to the Panjab. which he characterised as the Ulster of India, the 
President said that the Sikhs were a brave and valiant nation, but that did not 
mean that they should snatch away the rights of their neighbours. Mussulmans 
would not be frightened by threats. In India, it was not practical politics to have 
Moslem, Hindu or 8ikh Raj. Ho continued s I am not one of those pessimists 
who despair of India's freedom on account of the present differences. The present 
state of things would very soon change. In the nature of things, all would combine. 
In such a unity lies the welfare of all. I trust Shias will strive their utmost to 
bring about unity. Our only motto should be M India for Indians.” 


Resolutions Passed 

The Conference adopted a resolution, opining that the Premier's award la 
opposed to Indian natiouai growth and welcoming the Unity Conference at All- 
ahabad and approving of the principles underlying the resolution of the All 
Parties Conference. 

The Couferouce authorised the representatives of the Shia community to support 
settlement on the basis of joint electorate with adult franchise if possible, or 
accept any alternative scheme which might not adversely affect the interests of 
the Moslems in general mid the 3hias in particular. 

Another resolution passed expressed dissatisfaction with tho personnel at the 
Third Round Tabic Conference. 

Tbe Conference requested the Government to give proper facilities to Mr. Gandhi 
and the leaders of the Allahabad Conference for arriving at a settlement. 

The Conference congratulated the Maharaja of Alwar on the decision to release 
the Hahadurpur prisoners. . , 

The Conference demanded an cnqniry into the Sialkot Ziljinat incident in the 
Punjab and warned the Government not to interfere in religious questions. 


THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM CONFERENCE 


A special session of the All India Muslim Conference was held at Cslenlta on the 
26th. December under the presidency of Mr. A, Yusuf Alt of Lahore. Over hundred 
members of the Executive Board and three hundr#xi members of tbe general body 
attended the Conference. 


Before the Conference met, about a hundred men wanted to rush into the Con- 
ference pandal, but were repulsed by the police and volunteers. 

Amongst those .present were. Mslilt .feroy Khan^Noon, Minis ter, ^Pus irit Mr. 

Nozimuddin and Mr. K« M- G. 


Hiasan Imam, MemlSer, Council of State, Maulvi Shaft _ l)a udi^ Sir 

V / * t ' /I I IT! -L n. 


■ ww u AiuaiH* AmouiuLi | wuuvii mi \r 

wordy, ex- Judge of the Calcutta High Court, Mr. K 
Faroqui, Ministers, Bengal. . , . . . .. . 

Iu the course of his address tho president said that, in spite of all 
it was clear that no decisions could be reached which any of the commi 
unanimously accept. 


43 
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OongressiUr attitude in refusing to help in the solution of eemmnnal 
differences during the first two sessions of the tend Table Conference, the Presi- 
dent remarked that the British Cabinet had given a decision, which was well 
balanced. However in&igqiiate some of its provisions were for safeguarding Moslem 
rights, the Moslems had accepted it as a compromise, subject to minor adjustments 
in respect of details. He endorsed the action and public utterances of the Moslem 
delegates to the Bound Table Conference. Concluding, the President appealed to 
His Majesty's Government, In view of the Braync Committee Report, to announce 
the unconditional separation of Bind at the earliest moment, subject to safeguards 
for minority rights as in other Provinces. 

Mr. Yusuf All said that there were forces ranged against Muslim political 
demands, which were working energetically to undermine their position. Critical 
constitutional derisions were about to be taken, and if the position was not fully 
understood, It would be too late to rectify any misunderstandings afterwards. The 
minorities, with the exception of the Sikhs, had accepted the Premier's Communal 
derision. But it did not suit those whose minds were obfiessod with direct action, 
dvil disobedience or doctrinaire ideas of democracy and majority rule. A few 
members of the Muslim community pretended to represent their community. The 
campaign of "Unity Conferences, All-Parties' Conferences, and Agreements” was 
still going on. If called by their right names, they were really "Disunity Con- 
ferences, No-Parties Conferences ana Disagreements.’’ 

As regards Sind, Mr. Yusuf All said that the Congress bad bo little faith in 
mutual confidence between the communities that they were asking for safeguards, 
mom onerous and crippling than ever Muslims had asked for in any province 
where they were in a minority. Muslims were asked to sacrifice clear and definite 
points for vague and impossible suggestions. 

After suggesting a few minor modifications of the communal decision hi respect 
of Bengal, the President turned to the ques tion of the Central Legislature and the 
Central Executive, In both of which he demanded thirty-three per cent representa- 
tion for Muslima. An assured position in the Central Legislature and Executive 
was neoesaary to' safeguard Muslim interests. There should also be a limitation of 
the power to alter the territorial limits of Muslim provinces. Muslim action in 
taking a firm stand for separate electorates, should not be understood to bar all 
progress in the futnre. In the present state of wont of mutual confidence, separate 
electorates were necessary. Even the joint elbetorates proposed at Allahabad were 
really separate electorates in disguise: They bad all the disadvantages of separate 
electorates, but none of the advantages. True Nationalist sentiment could only be 
built up by recognising facts and realities. "Grasp facts, produce men and institu- 
tions will faUowr, thePreshfeat declared. 

Rl BO L U T I 0 N s 

The Conference reassembling on the day after next, the 28th. December, 
resolutions not accepting the Allahabad proposals and welcoming the announcement 
of the separation, of Bind and Orissa were passed. Syed Habib of Lahore 
moved the resolution regarding the separation of Bind and Orissa. Dr. 
Mahomed Hasson moving for 20 per cent, weightago for Muslims in the 
federated province of Orissa said : ‘We have not stood in the way of 
Hindus, demanding separation of Orissa and wc hope Hindus would not grudge 
this weightage.’ 

Mr. Hussain Imam moved another resolution^ demanding 20 per cent Beats for 
Muslims in the Bihar legislature, since Orissa was to be created a separate province 
and the proportion of Muslims in Bihar had increased. 

Maulana Shaft Daudi next proposed that since joint electorate was being pro- 
posed for the Senate in the Central Legislature, the Conference protests and urges 
elections to the Senate to be by separate electorate. 

Mr. Asizur Rahman rejected tne idea of alteration of the present territorial 
limits of the provinces, urging that powers of tho Central Legislature may 
be accordingly circumscribed. He said the idea of Hindus in changing 
territorial limits was that by adding Sylhet iu Bengal the Muslim position would 
be 

The last resolution expressed disappointment at tho Premier's decision not re- 
serving an absolute majority of seats for Mussalmana in Bengal aud urging rectifi- 
cation of the injustice. Another part of the same resolution urged the percentage 
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of MumImm wbieb had bon decreased by (he Prearier’a amid in Assam. 
Central Province. and United Province. lroMatara. to be inetcoaod to the pterions 
percentage. Tho resolutions wore unanimously adopted and the Conference oonolndod. 

THE JAMIAT -UL-ULEMA-HIND, CAWNPORE 


The Jamist-ul-Uloma-Hind, Cawnpore, held on open session at OalentU on the 
SSth * 27th OMonbOT under the presidency of Montana Abdul Qadttr of Bndaun, 
and pasted the following resolutions 

“(1) The Jomiat hat carefully and attentively gone throu gh the prooeedingt of 
the meeting of certain Muslims held recently at Lucknow under the chairmanship 
of Nawah Sir Zulfiqaur Ali Khan and the Jomiat is well aware of all that happened 
in the so-called Allahabad Unity Oonference. In the opinion of the Jamiat the 
general Muslim opinion is not prepared to countenance any change in any form Ik 
the demands framed by the AU-Iudia Moslem Conference in 1929 as amplified by the 
same Oonference in April, 1930; and whereas efforts have been made at Lucknow and 
Allahabad to detract from these demands and to divide Muslima, it is therefore de- 
clared hereby in the most dear terms that the Jamiat rejects the decisions of the 
Allahabad Unity Oonference and warns the Mnslim public against falling Into the 
snare of sneh nnlty conferences. The Jamiat further supports fully the declaration 
of its wonting secretary issued on Nov. 90 in collaboration with the working secre- 
taries of the All-India Muslim League and the All-India Muslim Conference. 

“(2) Accepting the Premier's Award the Jamiat points ont that all their demands 
hare not been given, particularly, in case of Bengal, the Punjab, and asks the Mns- 
■almans to try their utmost for getting them. It further adds that no constitution 
will be saecGsefni unless there be safeguards for Muslims.” 

MUSLIM ORGANISATIONS' JOINT MEETING 

A largely attended public meeting of Muslims belonging to different parties was 
held at & Albert HaB. Calcutta on the 29th. December. Shaikh Abdul Majid 
Sindhi presided. The following resolutions wore unanimously adopted 

This joint meeting of representatives of the Control KhUafat Committee the 
Jamait-nl-Ulema-Hind, the Afgan Zlrga, the All-India Ahrar Party, the All-India 
Muslim Youth League, the Jamiat-ul-ulcma, Cawnpore, the Nationalist Mnslim 
party and other provincial Muslim organisations emphatically declare that the so- 
called Muslim Conference which recently held its meeting in Calcutta was illegal, 
unconstitutional and unrepresentative inasmuch as the constitutional elements of the 
conference were opposed not only to the holding of the conference but to the 
procedure adopted by the holders of the oonference in excluding practically all 
Muslim organisations which constitute the Muslim Conference. 

“This Conference farther resolves that ail parties of tho Muslim Conference at 
Lucknow be requested to hold another session of the conference in February, 1933. 
with a view to consider the entire political situation in tho light of recent events.” 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Mahomed Huetain of Allahabad, dwelt on 
the illegality of the Calcutta conference and referred in addition to t ech n ical objec- 
tions, ‘real objections* that no opportunity was given to the Ahrar party, the Jamait- 
nl-Ulema, Delhi and the Central Khilsfot Committee to send their representatives 
to the subjects committee and the open conference. The meeting of the working 
committee could not be held, and the speaker alleged that it was deliberately 
avoided. In spite of the best efforts of tho speaker he could not succeed in obtaining 
(admission tell representatives of those bodies although he repeatedly assured 
that none of those representatives was going to the conference or tho subjects 
committee with the intention of opposing any particular resolution, but if suy 
resolution came requiring criticism they would he at liberty to criticise it. 

After the resolutions were unanimously adopted, Maulana Amu Kalam Mad 
said he was nil along against Mr. Jinnsh’s 14 points as he was unconvinced of 
the soundness of those points. However, as the Mnslim majority favoured them, he 
met MmIwba Bbmkat Al i and Sheik h Abdul Majid Sindhi for an amic able settle- 
ment, but as soon as they accepted the 14 points at tite Lucknow Conference the 
champions of the 14 points retraced their steps and added six more at Delhi. In 
^iiiiioiL he fthftii ftw god them to tost the soundoew of their statement and said it 
was high time that Muslim public opinion should be got rid of such self-seekers. 
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THE SIKH ALL PARTIES CONFERENCE 

A Ungely attended conference of representatives of Sikhs of all shades of opiuion 
was held at the ‘Samadh’ of Maharala Ran jit Singh at Lahore on the 24th. July. 

Sardar Amar Siagh, Senior Vice-President of the Central League, was voted 
to the chair in the absence of Master Tara Singh, w ho had been externed from 
the Districts of Lahore, Amritsar and Lyallpnr. 

Prominent among those present were Sardar Sampur&n Singh, Sard or Sahib 
UjjsH Singh, Sardar Avtar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Mchtab Singh, Oinni Sher 
Singh, Vice-President of the Central Sikh League, Sardar Kartar Singh Diwana, 
Sardar Narain 8ingh Dhnrkote, Sardar Sant Singb, Sardar Bahadur Hukam 
Siagh, and Sardar Santokh Singh, President of the Amritsar Municipality. 

At the commencement of the Conference, messages wishing success to the 
conference from Sir Joginder Singh, Sir Bundar Singh Majithia, Sardar Kartar 
'Singh and others were read. 

In the course of his opening speech, Sardar Amar Singh , President of the Con- 
ference. said that tho Sikhs demand justice to all and favour to none. They only de- 
mand that whatever weightage or concessions to be given to Muslims in tho U. P., 
Madras, the C. P., and Behar and Orrisa, should also be given to tho Sikhs. 
T he Sik hs who paid the largest part of the revenue of the Proviuce and con- 
tributed more men for the army deserved special consideration. 

Finally, the president declared that the Sikhs wanted that no community in 
the Punjab should be allowed to dominate over tho other communities ; that if 
this was attempted Che Sikhs would fight to the bitter end. 

Giant Qurmukh Singh Musafir. Jatbedar of Sri Akal Takhat, then read out his 
address, in the course of Which no strongly condemned the attempts of interested 
persons to place the Sikhs and other minorities in the Punjab in a subordinate 
poakion ana called upon every Sikh to take a pledge that be would not tolerate 
communal Raj In the Punjab. 

Giant Kartar Singh then read out Master Tara Singh’s message who having 
been externed from the district under the Ordinance was residing at a distance 
of about 3 miles from the plaec where the Conference met. 

Matter Tara Singh , in the course of his message, had said that out of 163 
general elected seats in the Punjab, 85 will go to Mnssnlmans according to the la- 
test recommendations. The Sikhs did not desire their own Raj, but 
they wanted the Raj of justice and fairness. If opposing of communal Raj was 
cpmmunalism, he would feel proud of being a lommunaliat. It must be remembered 
that granting statutory communal majority in the Punjab would mean a stumbling 
Mock in the way of Indian freedom. The Sikhs would fight for India 7 * freedom. 
He expressed his determination to fight against tho establishment of communal Raj 
m the Punjab. 

Resolutions 

Giant Sher Sitigh , Vice-President of the Central Sikh League, while moving the 
first and moBt important resolution of the conference, made a stirring speech. The 
resolution ran as follows 

“This representative conference of the Sikhs of all shades of opinion, held under 
the auspices of tho Central Sikh League, at the Snmadh of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
views with alarm 'that the Government by their award intend to give a majority of 
seats to the Muslims in the Punjab Legislature and that the Sikhs are not to be 
given weightage to the same extent as is given to Muslim minorities in other 
Provinces. 

‘This assemblage declares that such an unjust decision, if g% ven, will be wholly 
unacceptable to the Sikhs, as it establishes a Communal Raj in the Province by 
setting up ao unalterable religious majority, irremovable by an appeal to the 
electorates. 
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•Bach an arrangement, jo the opinion of this conference, threatens the very ah* 
teoee of the minorities, and ia opposed to all notiona of democracy. 

"This gathering farther declares their grim determination not to submit ante 
any drcnmatwicea. to each a majority ana not to allow the eaooeaafnl working of 
any conetitetion which does not provide fall protection to the Sikhe by gaaranteing 
an effective balance of power to each of thf* three principal communitiea in the 

the delegatee, assembled at the Samadh o! Maharaja Ranjit Singh, pledge 
oorselvcs to ranet the domination of any religions community in the Punjab and 
will be prepared to make every sacrifice for the protection of the 8ikha.” 

Sardar Buta Singh, Deputy-President of the Panjab Legislative Connell, secon- 
ded the resolution. 

Sardar Bahadur ifehtab Singh, while supporting the resolution, observed that 
the Muslims, if given 48 per cent- in the Punjab* wifi still form s majority of about 
06 per cent, for the Hindus of Rohtak and ICarnal districts coaid be relied upon 
to support them. If the Government granted communal majority to one particular 
community in the Pnnjab, it woald invite civil war. He assured the Sikhs that ha 
would fight against such a communal Raj as soldiers of the Panth. 

Sardar Sant Singh said he wanted to say a word to the British Go- 
vernment and a word to the Muslims. To the British Government, he wanted to 
say that, by adopting such methods, they would lose their hold on India. There 
were only two Sikhs at the Round Table Conference, but they did not submit to 
the British Cabinet and did not lose their courage. If the British GoveVnment 
would pander to the communal demands of the Muslims, the Sikhs in the Punjab 
would be crushed, which would be an all round blunder on their part To grant 
statutory majority to a community, would be to defy the Queen’s Proclamation of 
1857. Discussing the Minorities' Pact, the Sardar said that the British Tories had 
entered into a conspiracy with Mussalmans and a handful of Anglo-Indians. 

To the Mussalmans he said that their economic, social, and political progress lay 
with the progress of other communities of the country. If they really desired better- 
ment of their community, they should join hands with those who were fighting for 
the attainment of constitutional advancement of the country. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh, observed that it was surprising to him that Eng- 
lishmen who were considered to bo the founders of democracy were ignoring the 
same principle for others by granting statutory majority to a single community, 
which waB opposed to both the Nehru and Simon Reports. Continuing, he said the 
intention of the British Government was not to establish real Swaraj or self-govern- 
ment to India. He warned the Government, that there would be a bitter agitation 
in case the Sikh rights were ignored. 

Sardar Sampuran Singh said that every effort was made at the R. T. C. 
by cer ain British statesmen to make the Sikhs agree to the Minorities Pact, but 
as it was not acceptable to the Sikhs, they did not agree. He accused those British 
statesmen of making false promises. 

Position of S. G. P. C. 

Sardar Bhag Singh made the following statement on behalf of the Stnromani 
Gurdwnra Parhandhak Committee which was unanimously carried 

"The political situation at present is bo gloomy and critical that even n ligious 
bodies, like the S. G. P. C. f that have nothing to do with politics, can hardly re- 
main unaffected and unmoved by the dreary prospect. The rumoured decision of 
His Majesty ’8 Government to saddle the Punjab with s rule of religious communal 
majority by methods, direct or indirect, is destined to spell the utter ruis» of all re- 
lations of mutual confidence, cooperation and corporate life which go to make a 
people and create a national Government. 

"It is seriously apprehended that in the event of this rumour coming out true, 
not only the peace and progress of this Province, but those of the country as a 
whole would be gravely prejudiced and conditions produced under which various 
communities would turn into ferocious beasts wrangling for supremacy, a spectacle 
repulsive at once to God-fearing meu and patriots and reflecting little credit on a 
nation whose lofty professions have been that interests of the Indian masses and 
minorities were a sacred trust with them. 

“It would be a mistake to assume that religious bodies would not take alarm 
under the circumstances. Indeed, it would be suicidal on their part if they did not 
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gnpra themutaj to safeguard their InteresUT.nd the well-being of their followers 
non the effeeto of the etorm which the black clouds overhanging the political 
hprisoA portend. Religion with the S. G. P. CL is not an emasculate observance 
^ form. On the other hand, it is full of practical and vigorous life. 
tyiBgitnlf and growing the robust and healthy lib, spiritualty and physically) 

"Ihe S, G. Pe a, takes timely notice of the 
•Hve ftp ite duties to the. Guru’s Pantb, holding 


dangers 
aloft the 


. and is fully 
standard of Guru 


GoUnd Singhji, who fought against communal tyranny and cherished the memo- 
ries of epuntlete heroes who laid down their lives in the services of the weak and 
oppwed., 

xne 8.G.P.O., declares in no unmistakable terms that the Khalsa 'will resist to 
we last man any attempt to establish a Communal Raj in the Punjab.” 

Council of Action 

no following resolution was moved from the chair and declared carried amid 
loud shouts of ‘Sat Sri Akal’ 

“This conference resolves that a Council of Action of 17 members, with power to 
so opt more, be constituted to adopt necessary measures for carrying out the pur- 
pose of the aforesaid resolution 

T“ara Singh. Giani Sher Singh, Editor ol the “8ikh Sewok”, Sardar Avtar 
Singh, Sardu Sant Singh. Sardar Sampuran Singh, Sardar Ujjal Singh, Mian Chanou, 
of Shiromani Akali Dal, Giani Kart&r Singh, Sardar Amar Singh of “Sher-i- 
Punjab,’ Sardar Mohinder Singh Sidhwan, Jathedar Parfcap 8ingb, Sardar Rata Singh, 
Sardar Sir Sunder Singh Majithia and Sardar Kh&rak Singh ( now in jail ).” 

The. last resolution passed by the conference ran as follows 

"‘This conference reiterates the Sikh demand of 5 per cent representation in the 
Central legislature, 6 per cent in the Frontier Province’s Legislature and one Sikh 
Minister in the Central Cabinet, besides other demands embodied in the 17 “points”. 

With the exception of one or two who were not present in the Conference, all 
the members of the Council of Action took the following vow in the presence of 
w® Guru Granth Sahib which was Bigned after being read out word by word 

* ju the presence of Guru Granth Sahib pledge that I shall not tolerate any 

communal majority granted in any way to any particular community and take a 
vow that I shall try to fight against this by making every possible sacrifice. I 
pray may He give me power to fulfil my pledge”. 


THE SIKH LEADERS’ MANIFESTO 

Over 30 leading Sikhs of Amritsar and some neighbouring districts issued the 
following statement to the press on tho 30th. July 

“We are surprised to read the news of Sir Mohammed Iqbal, having taken 
objection to the language used in certain Sikh manifestoes and meetings without 
for a moment regretting the extremely deplorable attitude adopted by his own 
community. When he regards safeguards so essential for his community, which 
he calls an important all-India minority, why Bhould he grudge these safeguards 
to (he Sikhs, who constitute a more important minority in the Punjab ? We do 
not know whether it is the Sikhs who are opposed to national advance or his 
own community. Every student of politics knows it full writ that Mahomedans 
of the Muslim Conference way of thinking jave done all in their power to impede 
national advance, but perhaps arguments do not weigh with that class whicn is 
obsessed with last of power. 

“From a number of instances, it will be seen what an aggressive attitude the 
Mahomedaos have already adopted in many places and different spheres, whether 
they are in a majority in that place or in a minority. Nothing to speak of 
communal riots involving loot, incendiarism and violence, 80 to 35 murders of non- 
Mahpmedan S ahuk a rs have been reported in the course of a year. Life for non- 
Muslims is teaming uneasy in many rural areas with a Mahomed an majority. 
# Xhe Maelagan College affair should servo as an eye-opener to : the British as 
ircll, who axe inclined to placate their Muslim friends. Such a small affair, the 
occurrence of which had aotually been denied by the priucipal, was made the 
•object of a serious communal struggle. Dr. Gokulchand, the Punjab's Minister 
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for Local Self-Govern men t. has been heckled so much only when he attempted 
to reform municipal administration. Even a small :incidont like the removal of 
the Lyallpur municipal committee's secretary is sought to be made out a serious 
eommunal issue of the first magnitude. In some or the speeches in that connec* 
tion Muslim speakers have declared their inteotiou to take revenge ou the wholo 
of the Punjab if that secretary is removed. 

"Do these instances indicate Justice and fair play ? What more can we expect 
if the rule of the province is entrusted to that community which its neither 
prepared to live as a peaceful minority nor desist from the aggressive spirit of a 
majority ? It is on these grounds and scvor&i others that tho Sikhs are not 
prepared to tolerate eommunal raj. Otherwise wo have no grudge against the 
Mahomcdaos as a community. It will be Boon that only recently, when an opport- 
unity arrived, some of the prominent Sikh leaders cabled to the Secretary o' 
State to appoint a Muslim as Punjab’s Governor.” 

THE MUSL1M-SIKH CONFERENCE 

A Moslem-Sikh Conference met at Sardar Bohan Singh’s house at Simla on the 
8th. August to consider the future constitution of the Punjab and other connected pro- 
blems. Some Sikh leaders felt that in view of the resolutions of the working committee 
of the All-Parties Muslim Conference passod at Delhi advising postponement of the 
proceedings at Simla, there seemed to be little objeetion to going on with the pro* 
sent conversation. 

To this Malik Furozc Khan Noon who' had attended tho meeting of the Muslim 
Conference Working Committee replied that in his opinion tho circumtanccs in 
which to-day’s meeting was held were very different from any contemplated by tho 
Muslim Conference Working Committee at its Delhi meeting. If at that mooting he 
and his colleagues had foreseen the changed conditions under which tho Sikhs and 
Muslims had met to-day, he would never have recommended the postponement of the 
negotiations. Tho resumption of discussion to-day was, he said, entirely in accord- 
ance with the Working Committee at Delhi and the Muslims present to-day 
wished the conversation to continue. He undertook to write to each member of tho 
working commitee explaining the situation. 

In view of the statement tho meeting unanimously decided to proceed with 
the conversations. It was decided to appoint a sub-committee of the following to 
discuss and prepare a draft arrangement Raja Sir Daljit Singh, Sir Sunder Singh 
Majithia, Sir Jogendra Singh, Sardar Ujjal Singh, Sardar Sampuran Singh, Giani 
She? Singh, Giani K&rtar Singh, Sardar Sant Singh, Master Tara Singh, Sardar 
Masidar Singh, Sir Mahomed Iqbal, Sir Zalfikar Ali Kbau, Malik Feroze Khan. 
Noon, Haji Rahim Baksh, Mian Shah Nawaz, K. IS. Ahmad Yar Khan 
Danlatana, Malak Mohammad Din, Nawab Sir Mehr Shah, Rana Firoz Uddin. 
Maulvi Ahmed Ali. 

The Snb-Committee met for three days only, from the 11th to 13th August, at 
Simla, but the negotiations did not lead to a succesful result as there was a funda- 
mental difference of opinion on the point that the Muslims insisted upon their clear 
majority over all other communities in the Punjab, while Sikhs were not prepared to 
entertain any such proposal. The Conference thereafter brokedown. 

THE LYALLPUR SIKH CONFERENCE 

The Sikh Conference was held at Ly&llpur on the 17th. October, when 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya appealed for national unity and mutual 
understanding as that was the only way to change the communal award. 

said: 1 We have solved a part of tho communal problem by settling 
the depressed classes’ problem. There was great oppression to the Government's 
sward. Christians, Sikhs and Indian women are all against it and now the Muslims 
H* Jlso feeling against it and trying for its modification* I admit there are many 
Muslims in favour of the award, but the voice of the country is with us. We 
JMould try to find a settlement acceptable to all communities. Tho Muslims and 
oiltes should conciliate each other.’ He appealed to tho audience to open temples 
10 7 ) 0 . untouchables and not give them a chance of complaint. 
uJ Narendra Nath said ne was accused by tho Muslims to bo the instigaterof 
gsBjkh opposition to the communal award. But he strongly denied the charge. The 
■footfoid Reforms gave separate electorates aud the Government acquitted itself by 
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•tying that their decision was baaed on the Laekoow pact. He pointed that the Ton 
Government was fond of separation on which a recent proof was the Ottawa agreement 
When Bfaotana 8bankat An wired to the Viceroy his attention was drawn by hit Ex- 
ocileney to the statement of the separatist leaders. He said the Hindus were the mosi 
aggrieved party as they were not given representation even according to their pepa. 
lotion. He could not understand why separate electorates were think on the Poo- 
jab when the minorities here demanded joint electorates. He appealed for an 
honourable settlement between the various communities. 


Besolusionb 

Eight resolutions were passed unanimously at the Conference. The first 
expressed the opinion that tho communal award waa not acceptable to the Sikhs and 
urged that no constiintion based on this decision be introduced. It also called upon 
every 8ikh to oppose it with all his might if such a constitution was to be introdu- 
ced in utter disregard of tboir demand. 

This resolution was supported, among others, by Pandit Malaviya and Rnia 
Narendra Nath. 

Tho second resolution recommended to the Khaisa uaroor to take a plebiscite on 
the communal decision. 

The third resolution called upon every Sikh to take to Swadeshi as the first ate) 
against the award. 

The fourth resolution, while appreciating the negotiations Bet on foot for a com 
munal agreement, urged that no precipitate tteps be taken without ascertaining th 
views of all minorities. 

The fifth called upon the Sikhs to carry on the struggle for swaraj in cooperatioi 
with the fellow communities. 

The sixth urged upon the Government to revise the land revenue rates. 

The seventh protested against rule by ordinance and the Drincinies underlying 
the proposed Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 

The eighth called upon the Sikhs to eradicate the curse of untouch&bility. 


THE BENGAL SIKH RIGHTS’-CONFEREN CE 

The Bengal Sikh Rights’ Conference commenced at the Town Hall, Calcutta on 
the 30 th. November under the presidentship of Sirdar Kharak Singh . The hall waa 
packed with delegates and visitors numbering about 6,00 including about 500 Sikh 
ladies. The proceedings commenced with Sikh and Bengali national songs. 

After Sirdar K. S. Bh&izada had read messages appreciating the efforts of 
the organisers from Sirdar Ujjal Singh, Sirdar Bhag Singh, and others, Sirdar 
Malook Singh Bedi, chairman, welcomed tho ^delegates in a neat speech detailing 
the purpose of the conference. 


President’s Address 

Sirdar Kharak Singh in the course of his presidential address said 

<4 We nave met here on a very grave occasion, an occasion of deep importance 
tor the future peace and prosperity of the country. We have met here to consider 
what position wj are to occupy in any future system of government which is now 
in the making, In 1928 a scheme of constitutional reforms was framed which 
was embodied in the Nahru Report and which completely ignored the rights of the 
8ikhs. Happily that report, in consequence of our agitation, was revoked in 1929 
and Congress agreed r *that in the event of a communal solutiou being found 
necessary under uuy future constitution no solution will be acceptable to < the 
Congress which does not give full satisfaction to the Sikhs and other minorities. 
This is tho promise held out to us, but at tho same time we must recognise that 
diis is a promise based on an undetermined future and would only be honoured 
if we have power behind our demand and wo arc in a position to enforce the 
covenant. Our object in being hero to*day on the eve of the Allahabad Conference 
is to define oar claims and to perfect our organisations so that our claim may have 
the support of an organised community behind it. 1 have always held that the 
only commendable ambition for us was to work for Puma Swaraj L e. complete 
independence’’ Continuing Sirdar Kharak Singh said : “The authors of the report 
by demsndi&g Dominion Status for India almost lowered the flag and dwsneu 
the ideal,” 
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s-“Ab atom* thaa ben made to divide the. 

and au this, in my humble opinion, to 

t 8waraj impossible in IndS/ Democracy with 
— t JP' T*® 8™ position it and hat always beta to 
nation^ Goreniment but If commoner ocmtideratioos prevail I 
^ .. !» even-haykd Jotttee being done to us. We are admiAy an 
portent and distinct minority and though a ma|or part of onr population 
the Punjab onr interests extend not only throughout India bat to many 
countries of the world. Sikh thrinet and holy places with charitable 

worth millions an in ezietenoe throughout the length and breadth of 

b eyond the North-West Frontier Province to Assam and even In Burma and sooth- 
wards into the territor y o f Hyderabad (Deccan) State. Historically we wen the 
rulers of the Punjab. We have the largest stake. Onr rights in Bengal, the U. P., 
the 0. P. t Sind and other provinces require adequate protection. We have over 
stood by the national movement doing onr utmost to help the national eanae, end 
throughout communal controversies that have raged round the question of represen- 
tation in the various legislatures of the country during reoent years, we have always 
relied upon due recognition and just appreciation of the question of 8ikh icpwssn- 
tation by our Hindu and Muslim brethren. But it pains me to say that onr attitude 
has been misconstrued into acquiescence in an one-sided arrangement. It will be 
well to remember in this connection that the Sikhs' sacrifices and sufferings In na- 
tional cause have been as much as eight times those of the Hindus and Muslims 
put together." 

“The Premier's decision, as even a child can see, is glaringly in favour of Muslima, 
Christians, Anglo-Indians and Europeans. For example, the Indian Christiana* 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans, who profess the same religion, Christianity, are dlvl- 


the 


ded into different communities and the Government has strengthened their 
by giving these communities separate representation with heavy ' weighings in 
case of each community. The Europeans in Bengal though 25,000 in number 
given 10 per cent representation in the Bengal Council, while Sikhs with 13 
cent of tbe Punjab population and paying 40 per oent of the provincial n 
with thousands of their educational and religious institutions, with millions 
of charitable endowments have been placed in a position of subordination in a 

vinoe which they once ruled and in which they nave the largest stake. No w 

that there Is a deep feeling of resentment sweeping the length and breadth of India 
against the irrational communal decision, and we believe it can never receive the 
approval of the world to force half the population oi a province against its wishes 
into a position of perpetual subordination, and the world knows that the Sikhs have 
taken a vow not to submit to it 

“The inequity of the decision is further obvious from the fact that the Sikbe 
outside the Punjab have no place in the Premier's decision. In Bengal, the U. P. 
and other provinces the Sikhs are at least as important as the other minority 
communities, if not more. Yet the latter have been given representation more than 
thn we entitled to and the Sikhs are completely ignored, is this, I ask, an attempt 
to hold the balance between conflicting rights and claims ? All that we aak is a 
hir field and no favour. 

“While I am on this subject I must, with your permission, declare with all the 
emphasis at my command that the Sikhs have resolved to resist the introduction 
of any new constitution based on the Premier's decision. I am also aware of the 
mot that the decision hae an air of finality about it. But who does not know that 
loti Ourzon's partition of Bengal was equally final. The partition of Bengal under 
Pjmwwe of public opinion had m be recalled and the world would see that the 
nemier’e decision on the communal question remains a dead letter (o be found 
only in the archives of public libraries. The communal decision of the British 
Government has already been condemned from hundreds of pulpits and platforms. 

SECOND DA Y—CALC UTTA t 1st DECEMBER 1932 

Resolutions Passod 


Conference reassembling on the next the day, the 1st. December, the following 

•volutions were passed after discussion 

“Thia conference emphatically declares its immediate goal as complete in d qp en- 
. 44 
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d cnee for Indio and stands for a national Government based on the principle of 
Mat electorate, with no reservation of seats for any community, throughout India 
Nt in ease eommnnalism is maintained in any shape or form In any province, the 
Blkhs residing outside the Punjab demand similar representation and weigh tage as 
hi given to any other minority community in those provinces. 

"Ibis conference strongly condemns the communal award of the Premier, which 
in the opinion of this conference, it highly detrimental to the beat interests of the 
country in general and the 8ikh community in particular. 


“In view of the fact that Europeans and Anglo-Indians in the Punjab, Bengal, 
the U. K and 0. P. and other provinces are given reservation of seats in the local 
lagklaturss, Sikhs residing in provinces other than the Punjab i.e. the U. P., Bengal 
lunar and Orissa, Assam, the 0. P., Bombay, Burma and Sind, may also be given 
the same rights and privileges in regard to their representation in the aforesaid 
legislatures and loeal Bodies taking into consideration their numerical strength, 
their economic position and the revenue and taxes paid by them to the Government. 


“Whereas the interests of the Sikhs in provinces other than the Panjab are at 
stake without adequate representation and weightage, this conference most emphati- 
cally impresses upon the JEChalss Darbar and the Sikh representatives at the forth- 
coming Unity Conference not to give their final consent to any settlement union 
and until the rights and interests of Sikhs outside the Punjab are protected to 
their entire satisfaction. 


“This conference fully appreciates the efforts of the conveners of the Unity 
Conference to establish peace and good-will between the various communities of 
India at Allahabad and prays to the Almighty that He may grant them wisdom 
enough to do foil justice to the different communities of India. 


“That a permanent body of representatives elected from each of the provinces 
outside the Punjab be formed with a view to hold an annual conference of all Sikh 
representatives, at such place and at snch time as may be agreed upon by the 
said body, to promote social, educational, economic and cultural fellowship among 
the Sikhs residing in these provinces.” 



THE CHRISTIAN CONFERENCES 


THE INDIAN CHRISTIANS’ MANIFESTO 


The loBorin* is the test of the manifesto (.wording to the "The Times of India”) 
the*%tk ?93 2° ,88UQ ^ by thirty-seven Indian CbristUn leaders, dated 


It has become evident daring the last few weeks that there is a considerable 
body of opinion amongst Christians in this country and specially amongst Indian 
Christians, which is opposed to the grant of a separate electorate to the Christians 
at lout in the form laid down in the Communal Award. Throe of the main reasons 
for this opposition aro as fol lows 

>• . The award stamps the followers of Jesus Christ as a communal entity with 

distinct political interests of then own, but it is the essence of the whole concep- 
tion of the Church of Christ that it transcends all difference of community or race 
or caste in one all embracing brotherhood. Thus the inclusion of Christiana in the 
Communal Award is a direct blow to the nature of the Church of Christ. 

(2) lho Award will act as a disruptive force within the Christian Church itself. 
In many electoral divisions the rival candidates will belong to different denomina- 
te 008 and to different caste origins, and the elections will inevitably lead to the 
intensifying of denominations, differences and to the revival of old caste distinctions 
which are in the process of being forgotten. This has often happened in the past 
through the Legislative Council elections, and, under the present Award, is bound 
to happen again to the great damage of the Church. 

(3j By the present Award, the Christians are cut off from the rest of the 
country. Wo are prevented from throwiug in our lot with the whole nation and 
Kan&od os a particular Beet seeking for its own protection. Now, even, if the matter 
be viewed from the point of view of self-interests, it is surely evident that the 
interests of Christians would be better preserved by their winning the sympathy 
and support of the country through a truly national outlook and spirit than by 
maintaining a very small body of special representatives in the Council chosen by 
themselves. 


In fact we are bound by the principles of one religion to take a higher line 
than that of self-interest and to Bet an example of losing our own life to And It. 

Government has announced its readiness to alter the Award in favour of any 
alternative proposals which command the general assent of the group concerned, 
and the purpose of this letter is to try to test the extent of the feeling which 
exists among the Indian Christians in favour of the abolition, or, at least, the 
modification of separate electorates for them. 

The exact form of snob alteration or modification would have to be settled by a 
Conference of representative leaders which could be called later, if the response to 
Uus and similar appeals seems to warrant it. 

It certainly would not in the present state of Christian opinion be possible to 
dispense with reserved seats. What we ask at tho moment ia that those who. 
without committing themselves to the details of any particular alteration, would 
™ to see the provision in the award of separate electorates for Christians changed, 
should send their names at once to Acharya, Christa Seva Sangha, Poona 5, who, 
is acting as Secretary for this purpose. 

We would ask them also to make this letter known as widely as possible, so 
that the true position of Christian opinion on this subject may bo, aa far as 
Poawble, ascertained. 


THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 

The Indian Christian Conference commenced its session at Poona on the 28th. 
Catcher at the premises of the Servants of Indian Society. Dr, F, X* D* Soma 
L o. 8. (retired), m. l. a. was voted to the chair. 

Jfc A. Soares , one of the organising secretaries, made a statement about the 
SiMjs and purpose of the conference. Tho idea of the eonferenoe was to get 
prominent members of both the Catholic and Protestant sections from all over 
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_ . . „ All points of view to meet and endeavour to arrive at i 

agreed oonelnaiooe. Mr. Boa ret had gone down to Madras to explain the < 
of the eonferenoe and after being assored of participation in the 
bp . aeyerai leaders including Rao Bahadur Panniieelvaui, the seeretark 
Invitations to about 85 Indian Christian public men in all the provinces. 

A number of messages were read conveying the views of those invited to the 
co nf er en ce who for some reason or other were unable to attend. Important among 
others were messages from Mr. N. Jordan, president of All-India Christian Oon- 
fmence. Dr. a Mnthu, Madras, Mr. & a Mukherjee, Calcutta, Prof. E. Ahmad 
Shah, K.LO, Lucknow. Mr E. Mayadss, u. l. o. Ferozpore, Rai Bahadur N. K, 
Mukherjee, Allahabad, Mr. J. M. David, Registrar of the Allahabad University, Dr. 
E. Adrvatham, Professor of Philosophy, Lucknow University, Principal S. R. Boy, 
Ranchi, Mr. & L. Rallia Ram, Lahore, the Rev. Mr. Nichols Roy. Shillong, the RA 
Rev. the Bishop of Kumbakonam, Sardar Rodrignes, Yeotmal, the Rt. Rev. the Bishop 
of Domakal, Dr. Collaco, m.l,c. Bombay, Dr De Monte Reblloo, Bombay. Almost 
all of them were in favour of joint electorate in some shape or other. There was 
also an important telegram from Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram, Secretary of the All-India 
Christian Ctaferenee saying that replies received from the members of the All-Indit 
Christian Conference Council favoured joint electorates with reservations. Largely 
signed statements disapproving of separate electorates and two telegrams, one 
from the Punjab Christian League and the other from a meeting hold in Karachi 
supporting separate electorates were also read. 

The eonferenee then proceeded to discuss a draft resolution on religions and cnl- 
tnral rights, placed before the meeting. Considerable discussion ensued on the various 
points arising ont of the draft and the conference agreed in general principles and 
appointed a small drafting committee to prepare a suitable statement of rights for 
the approval of the conference. 

The Conference adjourned at this stage, but met again on the next day, the 
29fth. October with Dr. F. X. De Souza in the chair. A telegram was read from 
Mr. D. Thomas m. l. c. of Tinnevelly, that Tinnevelly Christians favoured joint elect- 
rates with reservation of seats. The adjourned discussion regarding the demand 
for communal quota for Indian Christians in services continued for an hour when 
it was found that opinion was evenly divided in regard to the propriety of making 
such a demand. 


Dr. 8. K. Datta was then called upon by the chair to speak on the electorate 
problem. The speaker briefly traced the history of communal electorate in India 
and explained the position he took up at the last Round Table Conference. Curious- 
ly he said the extension of separate electorate system progressed along with the 
increasing protestation in favour of democracy ever since the Morley-Minto reforms 
and the communal award was given at the request of the Consultative Committee 
la which Christians were not represented. Whatever the value of it might he 
for powerful minorities, such as the Europeans and Muslims, it was disastrous to 
the Indian Christians for whom the only safety was the goodwill of the majority. 
The greatest evil of the system was that it rendered difficult friendly negotiations 
with other communities. It did not really protect their interests, and it tended to 
maintain a dull average in isolated gronps. Separate electorates for Christians 
existed only in the Madras Presidency and it was now being foroed upon the 
community In the other provinces. 

Mr. Cnikkarai supported Dr. Datta by instancing the experiences from Madras 


Several members took part in the discussion, it being agreed that arguments 
in favour of joint and separate electorates were adequately presented to the con- 
ference. A committee of the following six delegates, representing both the views 
equally, was then appointed to prepare an agreed statement to be placed before the 
conference in the afternoon session. Dr. S.K. Datta, Mr. B. B. Ghakraoarmyen, Dewsn 
Bahadur Arqgyaswami Mudaliar, the Rev. Mr. R. 8. Modak, Mr. A. Soares and 
Mr. A. & Tribnuwsn. The oommittee came to unanimous decision which Is embo- 
died in the following resolution 


M lhis eonferenee after a discussion on the question of representation of the Indian 
Christians in the legislatures, finds that there was a general, though not unani- 
mous ftpHo* in favour of changing the oommunal award and appoints a committee 
ef Dc. Da Boom, Dr. Datta; and Mr. B. L. E&Itfi Bam (Pujab) 
Mr. Aregyamraal Mudaliar. Bao Bahadur Panninelram (if agnaiag) and Mr. 
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to the award.’ 

The rosolwtioo vu carried with load acclamation. 

Xhe coofemee in concluding passed a tuoltttioa of thank* to the ehnirmaa, the 
crganWng secretaries, the Sgvnnts of India Society and others who helped to amkn 
the conference a saocesa. The conference was then declared dosed amide! scenes 
of gnat enthusiasm and the ball resounded (with hearty cheers for the pnddent, 
Di. Datta, Dewaa Bahadur Arogysswami Mudaliar, Ur.| Ohakranatayaa, the 
organising secretaries and others in which the visitors heartily joined. 


The following is the final form of the statement on Fundamental Bights which 
by agreement was reoommended to be embodied in the constitution '{resolution 
oo religione and onltnral right) s — CD Every person in the Indian Federation 
or Common-wealth shall be free to profess and practise bis tdlgtoa 
including the right of making conversions, and subject to pnbUe order and mora- 
lity. exercise rights of public worship. (2) All communities or religions bodfa s 
and organisations shall by their duly oonetitnted authorities be free to rmlsA* 
their rites and worship and internal discipline without interference. They shall ha 
entitled to acquire, own. transfer, hold in trust and administer moveable 
and charitable and educational institutions subject to the general civil laws. 
(3) No religion or its followers shall be given a special status or pre- 
ferential treatment in the matter of endowments or office, nor ihall any 
disability be imposed on any one merely on account of change in religion. No one 
■hall by reason of creed or caste be discriminated against in regard to pnbUe 
employment, office or honour and the exercise of lawful profession, Unde or 
industry. (4) (A) Evory community, religious organisation, educational a aao oia ti o n 
or private individual shall be free to establish schools and colleges for the purposes 
of religious and secular education. Institutions of secular education shall be subjset 
to sudi general tests and conditions as may be prescribed from time to time to 
obtain recognition from the State and equitable grants- in -aid. (B) In case the 
State should as a matter of policy decide on State education for all daises and 
creeds, such communities as nave conscientious objection to such common and 
neutral schools shall be allowed to maintain schools of their own ami shall receive 
state recognition and grants-in-aid. (5) Family and marriage laws and raeogntad 
customs are hereby guaranteed, except when opposed to humanity, public order and 
decency. (6) No discrimination at all shall be exercised against foreign religions 
orgsnisations carrying on religions, educational and charitable work in the country. 

THE U. P. CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


Presiding at the annual Provincial Conference of the Indian Christian Associa- 
tion held at Lncknow on the 29th. October, Mr. N. Jordon of Moradabad condemned 
the communal award on the ground, among others, that it made the Indian Christians 
a separate entity' and the representation given to them by the Premier was not felr. 
He favoured joint electorates with reservation of vests on a formula similar to the 
Mohamed Ali scheme and certain other safeguards and suggested to the All-Parties^ 
Conference to arrive at n workable understanding. He also oondemned the personnel 
of tho third Bound Table Conference as being picked with separatists snd having no 
Christians on it. Beferring to unemployment which was increasing among Chris- 
tians, he thought that participation in the Bwadnhi movement was the best 
remedy and expressed appreciation of the dignity of labour. 


Dr. E. AMkirvaihom , chairman of the reception committee, deplored the imitation 
of the foreign mode of dress, food and manners so common among Iodian C hri st ian a 
and said that it was detrimental to indigenous interests 
unity, he declared: ‘Let the whole of the Indian Christian oomnuuii« «gw.w 
off rather than stand in the way of national progress." Denouncing the Premiers 
award, he proposed unconditional joint electorates for the Indian Christiana, in 
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i w« wyw— i • «»m to 'oooperate with the other communities in 
J tor eo agreed s ettl ement to replace the award on the baaia of Joint eieeto- 
— \ with waamtion of aeata. 1 
The conference appointed a oommlttoe of 12 membera to oonaider the propoaala 
tomo difr the award that might be made bv the accredited representatives of the 


THE ALL-INDIA CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 

The 19th. aeaakm of the All-India Oonferenoe of Indian Christiana commenced at 
Nagpor on the 31st December, Dr. 5. K, Datta presided. Mr. P. K. Salve , chair- 
asmi of the reoeption eommlttee, in welcoming the delegates said the Premier’s award 
had ignored his community inasmuch as the principle of weightage which had been 
goo tod to other minority communities had been denied to them. He further declared 
hie frith in joint electorate for his community. They could not be brought into close 
associ ation with the other communities under separate electorates. In Bpite of 
overwhelming evidence in favour of joint electorates before the Simon Commission 
and the Jurthian Committee the communal award imposed separate electorates. 

The Preeidant in the course of his lengthy speech said they were entitled to 
repudiate the communal award in so far as Indian Christians were concerned, as 
they had not been given adequate representation. He pointed out that Kao Bahadur 
Fannifselvam had given out the whole case of Indian Christians in the Bound 
Table Conference by entering into the Minorities’ Pact He urged different sects of 
Christians to unite in civic life, specially the youth to cooperate in attempts to 
make their central organisation ana provincial branches much more stronger than 
they were at present. He suggested the formation of an action committee which 
would be prepared to take active measures in furthering their social, economie and 
political interests. 

Beferring to the constitutional advance, he said their judgment must at present 
be in suspense but suggested to the Government to release Mahatma Gandhi and 
other political prisoners, if they desired that the coming constitution should be 
considered in its proper perspective. 

Jfr. Balia Bam proposed a vote of thanks to the delegation of Christians at 
the Allahabad Unity Conference and recounted the delegation's work expressing 
satisfaction with the agreement arrived at. 


Resolutions Pasted 

The Oonferenoe passed unanimously the following resolutions 

"The Oonferenoe while not in a position to formulate a definite or well-informed 
opinion on the scheme of constitutional advance as it has emerged from the Bound 
Table Conference and the important speech of Sir Samuel Hoare, places on record 
ila conviction that no scheme will be acceptable to Indian opinion unless it contem- 
plotes a real and effective transfer of authority to the Central and Provincial legis- 
fatares. In its judgment the country recognises the necessity of sneh safeguard* 
of may bo shown to be demonstrably in the interests of India. However, it is 
of opinion that the safeguards os announced by Sir Samuel Hoare in his speech are 
executive and unnecessary. This Oonferenoe supports the point of view expressed 
by Sir T. B. Sapru and Mr. Jayakor in their memorandum to the British Govern* 
amt as published in' the doily preee. 

Bights of Minobxties 

This Oonferenoe is emphatically of opinion that the rights of the minorities 
should be safeguarded by definite provisions in the statute and by the creation of 
' and provincial inter-eommunai boards or bureaux. It is opposed to the 
t of deafinafwith tide subject by giving special powers to the Governor for 
rpose. The Oonferenoe has noticed with keen disappointment the flsgren* 
on the port of the Government to nominate on the third Bound Table 
to °* ^ tatt* 0 Christian community, the third largest 
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Negotiations with Catholics 

"This conference considers it essential that there should be true oo-operatioa 
and united action between the Catholics and Protestants, concerning all dvto 
matters and the participation of Indian Christians iu the public lifo of the country. 
It, therefore, appoints a committee consisting of Dr. a K. Datta. Rai Bahadur 
A. C. Mukerjea, Rai Bahadur N. K. Mukcnea, the Re?. B. BhaskarelMrfoUy^ 
F. E. Zacharias, Mr. Balasingham Setya. Mr S. C. Mukcriea, and B. L. Rallia 
Ram. to negotiate with the Catholics, and in conjunctiou with them devise ways 
and means to organise the community more effectively. The Conference authorises 
the committee to agree to all necessary changes in the constitution of the All-India 
Conference of the Indian Christians to meet the Catholics, or to create a new 
organisation if necessary. 


Faith in Joint Electorates 

'This conference reiterates it*, previous resolutions declaring that separate electo- 
rates arc mimical to the bcBt interests of the nation and the community. It 
reaffirms its faith in joint electorates with rceervatiou of scats for a perf«Ml of 
10 years. 

Representation in Legislatures 

"The conference places on record its appreciation of the work of the Indian 
Christian delegation to thr Unity Conference. It expresses its folt confidence, 
in them. It supports the submissions made by the delegation to the Unity 
Conference, namely, 

(1) That in Madras the Indian Christian community be definitely mentioned 
in the agreement as an important minority community. 

(2) That seats in the legislatures be reserved for Indian Christians as follow* 
Central Legislature 2 percent., Bengal 2. Assam 2, Central Provinces 1, Punjab 
3, Madras 12, United Provinces 2, Bind 1, Bihar and Orissa 2, Bombay 3. 

If Unity Efforts Fail 

"In case the ■ Torts of the Unity Conference at Allahabad do not meet with 
success, ox the agreements arrived at by it are not acceptable to His Majesty** 
Government, this conference recommends that the Ind»an Christian civie 
organisation of the provinces endeavour to come to a settlement with the 
community or communities concerned in the general constituencies, on the basis 
of joint electorates with reservation of seats. 


Mahomed All Formula 

"The following resolution be received and remitted to provincial branches for 
consideration This conference places on rcord its conviction that the Mahomed 
AH formula in any form to any extent in the system of joint-electorate is 
prejudicial to the bent interests of the Indian Christian community and con- 
sequently rejects it in its entirety.’ 

Release of Political Prisoners 

“The conference is emphatically of the opinion ;tbat MohAtma Gandhi and all 
civil disobedience movement prisoners should bo released forthwith. This is 
essential if the good-will or cooperation of India is to be secured to working the 
new constitution. 



THE WOMEN’S CONFERENCES 

THE C P. WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 

The sixth mm\oa of the C. P. South Women’s Oonieraiee wm held at Nagpur on 
the 30th. O O a ha r in the Regent Theatre undor the presidentship of ifrs. Yamunabai 
Bkrkkar of Bombay, ifrs. Cama. chairman, reception committee, in welcoming the 
dtifgates impressed upon the gathering the greater need of education among women 
sad demanded more representation to women on the loeal bodies. 

The president, Mrs. Hirlckar, in the eonrse of her speech, pleaded that women 
should be so educated as to develop their physical, intellect nal and practical side in 
order that they may be self-supporting and help their men-folk in national or (do* 
mrstic emergencies. 

Touching co-education, the president expressed herself in Its favour where no 
provision could be made for separate education of girts. The president referred 
nest to the numerous social Activities that needed help from Indian womanhood, 
such as, the removal of untouchability, inter-religions unity and promotion of inter- 
caste marriages and strongly pleaded for the rigid observance of the Swadeshi cult 
expressed her appreciation of Prof. Karvc’s services in the cause of higher edu- 
caubn of women and also, the work of Pandit Malaviya’s Hindu University and 
Dr. Tagore’s Vishwabharati. After wishing success to the local newly started 
College for Women, she suggested that the All-India Women’s Conference should 
affiliate itself to foreign institutions working on the same lines, so ns to make con- 
siderable progress. Concluding. Bhc said that their prominent institutions always 
supported joint electorate, which however had been ignored in the Premier’s Com- 
munal Award, and she advised men and women to demand adult franchise to solve 
the vexed problem of electorates. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions wishing long life to Mahatma Qandhi for his efforts in the cause of 
eradication of untouchability, urging the Government to take over the control of 
primary girls’ schools from such local bodies as were inefficient to run them, de- 
manding more money to be spent over women’s education both by the Government 
and local bodies, enjoining upon women to adopt Swadeshi to rid the country of 
its economic poverty, demanding better housing facilities for women teachers in 
villages, asking for compulsory physical training for girls, urging for the removal 
of untouchability from the Hindu society and proposing the boycott of the Legisla- 
tive Councils is long as representation to them was based on communal lines were 
adopted* 


THE OUDH WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 


Pieeiding at the sixth annual conference of the Oudh Constituency of the All- 
India Women’s Conference on Educational and Social Reforms, held in the Lalbsgh 
Girls’ School Hall, Lneknow, on the 22nd. October, Mrs. E. M. Nanavutty , wife of 
Mr. Justice Nanavutty, judge of the Chief Court of Oudh, Lneknow said : 


During the last ten years I have watched with intense interest the breach that 
has been made in the pnrdah wall, and nowhere in Oudh is the advance more 
marked than in Lucknow whieh is the social (if not the political) capital of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Ondh. On behalf of the conference I welcome the 
advance madej>y the Mahomedau and Hindu ladies of these provinces in coming 
out of purdah and courageously discarding deep-rooted and aneient prejudices. A 
neat deal of credit Is due in the first instance to the Women’s Conference held • in 
1826 in Poona, the old capital of the Peshwas. At that conference for the first 
time purdah women came out strongly with their views and openly denounced 
tin purdah. This was the first and most successful attack on the purdah system 
and we ladies are very grateful for this courageous attempt to get rid of the purdah. 


As a practical step here in Lucknow I may mention the efforts of the enlightened 
w m unvvwM UmS v.* ^£&*m»is ok the Lneknow University who started the 
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Ctomti Club and made it a aettled and unbreakable rule to tbeir dub that no mu. 
could become i member ox their club who did not brine hie wife or hie f rown -no 
airier or daughter or other, near relation of hie out of purdah. It waa a eery 
eleeer move to deatny the purdah and it hae deaereedly met with gnat saeoeee, 

ind the thi nki of the Indies of Lucknow are also due to the organisers of this club* 

We are living at prment in very stirring times. Great and far-reaching ehangea 
are taking place in India. The changes are not only political but aooial mid 
economic. Ur. Gandhi has been influencing the social and political destinies of India 
during the last decade and more. This is not the timo nor the place to apeak of 
hia political activities, but I voice your own sentiment when I say emphatically 
that we axe deeply beholden to him for his social activities. Only last month by 
his fast for one week he performed a miracle the like of which has never been 
witnessed across the length and breadth of this fair land of ours. At one stroke 
he smashed untouchability and lifted the unfortunate and degraded membera of the 
so-called depressed classes to the level of the high caste or twice-born Hindu* 
This was a social advance that could not have been achieved under ordinary condi- 
tions in less than a century. The tremendous moral pressure exorcised 
by Mr. Gandhi upon the minds of high caste Hindus and of the membera of 
the 'depressed’ classes alone mode such an advance possible, an advance which Is 
nothing short of miraculous. And need I say how very grateful wo all are for this 
enormous stride in social progress and all its implications ? Hindu society has 
been strengthened ; high caste Hindus nnd low caste have been welded together 
into one solid community ; nud while the Hindus arc in this chastened mood 
of exaltation and purity of miiid and heart, 1 have great hopes that my Hindu 
sisters will, through their menfolk, make a very generous offer to the members of 
the sister community, and just aB they won over the members of the depressed 
classes, will win over the members of the Muslim community and will live iu 
bonds of perfect amity and peace with them. Then alone shall we have a united 
India fit for some form of democratic self-government. No social progress worth 
the name is possible unless Hindus and Muslims work hand in glove together. 
Whether one worships in temple or in a mosipie is a matter for one's individual 
conscience, but in all social matters (as in economic and political) Hindus and 
Muslims must work in unison. 

There is another matter upon winch also i tccl very keenly and about which 
I like to say a few words. I shall perhaps never again enjoy the opportunity of 
Bpeaking my thoughts to such an audience as this, and on so privileged an occa- 
sion. I may be pardoned if I speak about an institution which, though familiar 
to you all and tolerated by you, carries to my mind the seed of much social evil 
in India. I refer to the institution of polygamy sanctioned by the Hindu Hhastraa 
and by the Koran. My knowledge of the sacred books of your religions is, to say 
the least, very slight, but this much I do know (hat the Koran and the Hhastras 
do not enjoin upon any man as religious duty the duty of marrying more than 
one wife. Whenever a man does marry a second wife in the life time of the first 
wife he does so of hrs own free will, and nqt as a matter of religious duty. In my 
opinion, under modem conditions, this system of polygamy as practised in the old 
world is an anachronism. Though the ancient faiths of the Hindus and of the 
Mahomedans permit their followers to practise polygamy, yet such polygamous 
marriages should be B&vcrely discouraged and the parlies contracting such marriages 
should receive condign social censure if India is to make any advance in social 
progress. The spiritual unity of our Indian home is broken up with the advent 
of a second wife. The sad thoughts of the poor discarded and forsaken first wife 
can be better imagined than described. The psychological ( fleet on the mind of 
the children by the first wife of their father’s conduct towards their mother arc 
also most disastrous. The children grow up with warped minds and with a sense 
of wrong and of injustice forever rankling m their minds. There arc many other 
evils attendent on polygamous marriages which arc too well known to you all for 
me to dilate upon them and I would, therefore, like you all to make a determined 
effort to render this practice of polygamy obsolete in every homo in India. 

Another crying evil which calls for immediate reform is the very high death 
rate of mothers and of infants at the time of child birth. It seems to mo that the 
curse of woman is on India. The cry of oppressed Indian womanhood never fails 
to reach the throne of God and never goes by him unheard and unanswered. lots 
state of things is a great blot on the manhood of India* The majority of iudiau 
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husbands, much as they love their wires, do not apparently seem to care lor the 
health ol their wires and of their children. Nature nerer allows any offence against 
it to go unpunished and many of these unfortunate wires pay for their ignorance 
and for their offence against the laws of Nature with their lives. This is a rery 
deplorable state of things. Education in the matter of hygiene and of personal 
cleanliness and sanitation must be taught to take care of the health of his young 
wife and made to realise the dignity of wifehood and of motherhood. 

The whole subject really centres upon the education of the young. The purely 
literary education that is given to our boys and girls in our schools iu India is 
not enough. Home education and borne influences are of prime importance in the 
building up of character. Not only should religious and moral teaching he imparted 
to their children by the parents, but the art of right living should also be taught 
to them hy precept and principle. An Indian home can thus be made a real abode 
of love and of self-sacrifice, each member of which is working for the good of all 
the other members of the household. 

As for our schools for girls in India, I am afraid we have not yet got the right 
type of girls' schools in India, nor are we producing to-day the right type of 
womanhood in India that would be a glory to the India of the near future. Indian 
ideals of life and conduct are rapidly undergoing many changes, but our educa-. 
tional institutions and our Indian homes have not taken any serious notice of these 
changed conditions. The result is much unhappiness in the younger generation* 
Schools and colleges have not adapted themselves to the needs of the present day* 
Instruction anent the moral and spiritual sides of life finds no place in the 
curricula of our schools and colleges. Religious teaching, of course, cannot be 
given in any Government school or college, but some form of instruction which 
would awaken in boys and girls their dormant sense of justice and fair play, their 
love of truth and their Bprrit of reverence and of worship can readily be given. It 
is necessary to awaken in young minds the power of looking beyond the Bordid 
and the mundane, the poser of right thinking, the inward uplifting and unnoted 
sacrifice and the secret of honour. These are the factors that go to the making 
of character. New truths can only be welcome by free minds and free minds 
make brave men and bravo women. It is only thus that prejudices will he 
disarmed and fresh principles will be set afloat and supported by the right reasons. 
I fed Btromrly on this point. Our educational code is defective when it only caters 
for the intellectual needs of the pupils and neglects their moral and spiritual yearn- 
ings. Our homes also require special attention, for our homcB are the units that go 
to make up our society. In every nation the women are the bedrock of society and 
if we can put our homes on a loftier level and make our Indian sisters realise how 
much the ordering of a beautiful home depends upon our own hands, the solution 
of social problems will become ever so much easier for us. 

And here 1 feel I must offor on your behalf our grateful thanks to the U. P. 
Government for appointing women on the educational committee, and I trust that 
this committee, will now take up the matters touched upon by me above at their 
earliest convenience. This conference will also be most grateful to the Government 
if they appointed a committee for mass education in villages, and for rural uplift, 
for in thiB matter it is most necessary that the gulf between the urban and rural 
areas iu the matter of edueation should be increased.. 

There are very difficult times ahead of us. There is a great social revolution 
silently working in our midst. We are to-day undertaking more responsibility on 
our shoulders than did the women of a generation ago. Our elders in our homes 
have to take notice of these outlooks in our social life and they have to adapt 
themselves to the requirements of our changed conditions, and to remodel their 
standards of work in the light of these altered outlooks on lire. The women are 
now taking part in the civic and political life of the country, besides doing work 
in social and educational spheres. Indian mothers have I now not only to Took to 
the rearing and training of their children in their childhood, but they have also 
now got the charge of bringing up their daughters from girlhood to womanhood. 
The proper discharge of this difficult function requires great qualities of head and 
heart, and upon the right discharge of this difficult task depends the future welfare 
of Indian society. Over the ancient ideal of a Hindu marriage being a sacrament 
has been superimposed the modern conception of companionship in marriage and 
our modern ideal of marriages is one iu which the wife is to be a true and faithful 
companion of her husband, sharing his joys and worries, taking an intellectual in- 
terest in his daily work and helping him in every way with womanly eympathy 
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and tact to the best of her ability. Freedom of choice in marriage is a necessary con- 
eomitant of the ideal of companionship in marriage, and widow marriages are now 
allowed among Hindus. Indian girls now claim equality with men in their professio- 
nal careers. These are revolutionary changes. They amount to a transfer of Govern* 
ment to a change of dynasty m the historic realm. The enthronement of the wife in 
the seat formerly occupied by the mother-in-law heralds a new epoch in the social 
history of India. 

Before I conclude I would like to say a few words on some of the resolutions 
that are going to be moved m this conference. A resolution will be placed be- 
fore you setting forth some of the practical steps which ought to be taken for giving 
better effect to the enforcement of the Sarda Act. I am wholeheartedly in favour 
of all amendments of the Sarda Act which would make the Act more effective in 
its practical working ; but Hindu and Mahoraedan sisters, I would like you to 
understand that your first concern in this matter should be to get rid of two old 
Bengal enactments which have long ago received the sanction of Parliament and 
have been put on the Statute book. These old enactments must now be repealed 
and steps should be taken to get them repealed so that there may be no legal obs- 
tacle to the enforcement of the present Act, and its validity cannot be successfully 
challenged in any court of law as was recently done in the Calcutta High Court 
in an appeal from a decision of the chief presidency magistrate of Calcutta. 

As regards the resolution concerning the encouragement and development of indi- 
genous industries, my idea is that we should certainly encourage indigenons indus- 
tries, but not at the expense of beauty or durability of the article manufactured in 
this country. The artistic sense of us Indians mnst not be dulled or destroyed 
merely for the sake of encouraging indigenous industries. 

With reference to the resolution regarding the Bill for the Suppression of Immo- 
ral Traffic in Women in those provinces, while I am entirely at one with the mover 
of the resolution, I must remind you that before we aak the local Government to 
pass this bill into law, wc have to win over our menfolk to our side and to convince 
them of the soundness of our cause ; for in this matter so far as the majority of 
men are concerned, the saying of the Roman poet, ‘I see the better path and follow 
the worse’ is quite true, and they have to be weaned from their grosser solves be- 
fore they will join forces with us to get this bill passed into Act. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed by the conference 

The conference requests the Education department and the heads of educational 
institutions to organise refresher courses for primary school teachers in the United 
Provinces. It also suggests similar courses to be organised for primary Bchool 
teachers in all provinces in India. 

‘The conference expresses its deep sense of gratitude to Mahatma Gandhi for 
his unique services to the cause of the depressed classes and calls upon Oudh 
women to do everything in their power to remove the disabilities under which 

C ^The conference whole-heartedly support the bill recently moved in the Council 
for the suppression of immoral tra’dc in women. 

The conference suggests that any member of the public should have a right to 
report any marriage tak ng t place contrary to the Sarda Act to the nearest police 
station and a sub-inspector should be deputed to investigate facts and report to 
the sub-divisional magistrate for action. 

The conference urges the formation of committees of educated women in all 
cities for conducting classes to impart elemeitary education to women and girls in 
rural areas. 7 


THE TRAVANCORE WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 

The Travail cors constituency of the All-India Women’s Conference on edtic*- 
tional and social reforms was opened at Trivandrum on the l 2th. November oy 
Mm. Austin , wife of the l)ewan, who in her presidential address gave them as a 
watchword Coordination of activities’ and paid a tribute to the junior Mabaram. 

The Junior Maharani of Trnvanrorn in a message to the conference : Let 
»e assure this meeting of my interest in the work of the All-Indian Women * 
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Conference and my solicitude for its continued progress and usefulness. As eons- 
tituent member of this conference you have to deal with many important problems, 
both local and all-India in character, and I wish you all success in your task.’ 

Resol'.utiohis 

The conference adopted a resolution suggesting the formation of a separate and 
definitely political organisation for such women as were willing and able to participate 
in political activity, since the constitution of the conference did not allow of entrance 
into politicos of Its members. The resolution excited considerable discussion. It was 
opposed on the ground that they could not separate politics from other questions 
into clear-cut’ compartments while its supporters said that active participation in 
politics was excluded from that sphere of the conference and Government servants 
who were members of the conference could not take part in political discussions. 

The conference by 97 votes to 25 defeated the motion for the enactment 
of a Civil Marriage Act to validate inter-communal marriages, one of the 
speakers opining that such legislation could be justified only os a solution of the 
husband problem. 

The conference humbly prayed to the Maharaja to remove untouchability 
from the state and called upon women to cooperate with movements to this end. 

THE ALL-INDIA WOMEN S CONFERENCE 

The seventh session of the All-India Women’s Conference was held at Lucknow 
on the 28th. December under the presidency Lady Ramanbhai Ncelkanth of 
Ahmedabad. About 300 delegates attended the conference. Amoug those present being 
Lady Wazir Hasan, Mrs. Nanavutly, Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddy, Mrs. Kailash Srivas- 
tava, Begum Habibullali, Rajkumari Amrit Kuar and Mrs. llansa Mehta. 

In the course of her presidential address, Lady Kcellanth said that 
the first and foremost work they had to take up was the removal of 
illiteracy and with this object in view the Government should be urged to introduce 
primary education on a compulsory basis. She suggested the establishment of 
schools for vocational training, adding that in a country like India there should be 
various educational institutions to suit the needs and aptitudes of different people 
and pointed out that in secondary and higher education the greatest impediment 
was the medium of a foreign language. She asked those present to try ana ensure 
that this ‘preposterous’ system was put mi end to and also suggested that particular 
attention should be given to the physical development of children. 

In suggesting these reforms in the educational system, she said that the one 
thing which should never be lost sight of was that they should always have a high 
ideal before them. 

Coming to the question of social reform, she referred especially to the existing 
marriage customs and said that legislation was necessary to eradicate the caste system 
which was the cause of most of these evils. Hero, too, she said, mass education 
was necessary in order that people might see for themselves what; was wrong with 
the prevailing practices. 

Speaking in this connection she referred to the provisions of. the Sarda Act 
which, she added, had been found to bo defective in practice and urged the 
Conference to draw the attention of legislators to this fact. She also stressed 
the need for making marriages dissoluble in extreme cases and in conclusion 
urged the removal of the disabilities of worneu under the existing Hindu law of 
inheritance. 

Dr. R. P. Paranipye , Vice-Chancellor of the Lucknow University, who was 
present by invitation, addressing the conference, expressed liis sympathy with the 
efforts which the conference had been making to advance the cause of women. In 
these days of democracy and popular education, he said, women could not be con- 
fined entirely to those activities to which alone they were supposed to devote them- 
selves up to the present time. 'It is because we feel that the best can be obtained 
of every human being by giving the fullest measure of liberty consistent with an 
equal measure of liberty for others that we, men, welcome your activities and wish 
them the greatest measure of success. I trust that the decisions you come to in 
your conference will be founded on this fundamental principle of liberty for all 
and .that you will not allow any other considerations to influence your judgment/ 
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He added tint it was a happy augury for the future of India that women had 
almost unanimously protested against being made iuto separate constituencies and 
thus helping to split the country, into water-tight compartments, and that he 
looked forward to the time when in education, as in other matters, there would be 
the same liberty given to women as to men, without imposing any artificial 
restrictions. 

Justice Bisheshtear Nath Srivastava said that there could be no true progress 
and advancement in the country unless hand in hand with progress among men 
there was corresponding educational and social advancement among women. 
The AU-lndia Women’s Conference had been doing real service in the cause of 
the country’s uplift and the part which it was playing in natior building work was 
most praiseworthy. 

Rani Rajwade’s Annual Report 

In her annual report Rani Lakahmibai Iiajwade , honorary organising secretary 
stated that tho AU-lndia Women’s Conference had completed the sixth year of it. 
existence. It had been momentous from many points of view as the women of India 
had had to deal with the vital question of the determination of their franchise and 
representation in the future constitution of tlio country. She referred especially to 
the evidence given by Rajkumari Ain r it Kuar before tho Indian Franchise Commit- 
tee on behalf of the Conference which was applauded as being the most correct and 
courageous exposition of women s case in this country but expressed disappointment 
at the fact that the demands of tho Conference hud not been accepted by the com- 
mittee whose proposals had included those expedients which the Conference was at 
pains to avoid. She also referred to the communal award which, sho said, had remov- 
ed the last vestige of hope so far as women’s case was concerned and which had 
served to bring home to them the necessity of further strenuous and concerted action 
to attain their ends. Reference was also made iu tho report of the achievements 
of the Conference during the post year, such as the establishment of Lady Irwin 
College for women at Delhi and the formation of two new constituencies in Kashmir 
and the N. W. Frontier Province os well as the work of social and educational 
reform which had been carried out by the various constituencies. 

The question of providing for divorce in Hindu society had received consider- 
able attention from a majority of the constituencies, while tho demand for whole- 
sale removal of untouchability and compulsory primary education had been univer- 
sal. The promotion of indigenous industries by holding Swadeshi exhibitions had 
been an. important feature of the work during the past year and great intorest had 
been taken in the working of the Sarda Act. 

Proceedings & Ref olution*— 29th. to 3 1st. December 1932 

Resolution on Birtii Control 

Many and varied wore the subjects discussed at the Conference during tho next 
three days after which it terminated. Important resolutions affecting the social status 
of women were the subject-matter of keen discussion. A noteworthy feature of this 
conference was the passing of a resolution on birth control with only seven dissen- 
ting voles which was a triumph over the conference of Inst year when it was 
defeated by an overwhelming majority of votes, only seven voting for it. 

Resolution on Franchise 

The resolution on franchise ran as follows : “This conference fully adheres to 
the stand it had taken in regard to the question of franchise in all its beariugs 
as pertaining to tho status of women in the future constitution of India. It ex- 
presses its firm belief in perfect sex equality and demands that women snail poss- 
ess equal citizen rights with men. No disability, cither legal or somil, shall attach 
to women on account of sex i>i regard to public employment, office, power or honour 
and in exercise of any trade or calling. It was moved and seconded, by Dr. Itcddy 
and Mre. Maneklal Premchand respectively. The resolution was carried. 


Communal Electorate Condemned. 

Rajkumari Amrit Kuar moved:— . , A , ____j 

“This conference stands united : (1) in its protest against the co ®“ nn * l # 
as touching the womanhood of India and ffn in its demand t a system of joint 
electorates.” 
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Mr*. Aaaf Alt opposed communal representation. She said that among wom^n 
those differences which separated men did not exist. ‘We hate those things which 
separate people into compartments or parties. We warn no unworthy or incapable 
woman to represent ns, no matter what her rank in life may be. Her patriotism 
and individual merit are the only things to qualify her for public office. Each voiei 
should have the right to vote for all candidates regardless or sect or race. 

Begum Habibulla, Miss Khadij&h, Begum Ferozaddin f Begum Sakina Moovyad- 
Zadah and Halls Taj Besom opposed the resolution. ; '* 

Mr *. Brijlal Nehru claimed that Hindus were interested in the welfare of Moslems 
and that Moslems likewise were interested in the welfare of Hindus. As women, eh* 
declared, they all laboured under the same difficulties. Therefore, she exhorted them 
all to work together to get rid of the common troubles, and to show that they 
were ahead of men by voting for this insolation. 

A delegate from Hyderabad (Deccan) said : Tn our state we have no communal 
feelings. We all work together/ 

Mr a. Sanaa Mehta said : 'Our conference has always been united. The communal 
award will divide us, Indian women. But we do stand for certain ideals and from 
these ideals we will not budge. No separate electorates and no award » going to 
separate us.’ 

Dr. Baddy said : ’The conference has always stood for the unity of Hindus, of 
Moslems, of Parsees and of Europeans. Our ideal is to be united. Facilities for 
education thus far are lacking but the woman’s heart is large and goes to al! 
people in their time of need. As regards women’s problems wc are the best judges/ 

The resolution was passed with only four dissenting votes. 


INHEBITANGE 


Bond Bojwada moved <( Ihis conference strongly urges the abolition of all legal 
disabilities affecting the rights of inheritance of women. It plaoea on record its 
high appreciation of Bardaji’s efforts in this direction.” 

In proposing the resolution. Rani Rajwade said The laws of inheritance arc 
very limited in Hinduism. There are two sets of laws t “Dayabhag” which is 
prevalent in Bengal and allows the women to inherit during her own life-time only, 
and the “Metaksnara” prevalent in Bombay and other parts of India which allows 
property to he passed on to the woman’s heir. The re is also “Stree Dhan” which 
means property given to a bride at the time of marriage and which really belongs 
to her. This is really Hindu law but custom has more or less cast it aside. 
Nevertheless a woman has this right and can bring a law suit to obtain this 
property. The 8arda Inheritance Bill failed to paBs through the Assembly because 
of the lack of interest shown by the public. As regards Islamic Laws the Quoran 
does give a woman a big part in inheritance but in practice these laws are not 
carried out. One objection on the part of men to our resolution is that by dem- 
anding new legislation women will become rebels and will resist the authority 
of men. The men need not fear because the spirit of self-sacrifiee is so deeply 
ingrained in women’s nature that she will always be reluctant to harm her own 
people. The knowledge, that her rights are being upheld will raise her position and 
that » of the greatest importance.’ 


Mr*. Phulawati Shukla referred to the inheritance rights of Burmese women as 
reported in the Asian Conference aa being much better than the rights of women 
in India. An unmarried girl had no right whatever at the death of her father. 
In the joint family system girls never nad any rights. Daring the life of her 
husband women were treated very well but afterwards their condition was most 
deplorable. 

Mr *. Kamalamma Dasappa (Mysore) stated that a law ensuring full property 
righto to women had recently been passed in both houses of the Mysore State un- 
The way was prepared by a big women’s meeting in Bangalore with Mrs. 
Menon as president and at the meetings of the Assembly all visitors’ seats were til- 
led with women, thus showing their great interest. She then gave the details as to 
what the law provided for women. 

Mr*. Anna Ckandi from Travaueore stated that in her community (Christian)' 
women did not have property rights different from those of Hindus. They too were 
fighting for equal rights. The resolution was adopted. 
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Divorce 

Dr. Mrs. Sukthcnkar moved : 

’(a) This conference is grateful to Sir Hari Singh Gour for having taken up the 
question of reform of Hindu marriage and recommends that his Marriage Dissolu- 
tion Bill may be amended on the lines of the Ilaroda Divorce Act. 

'(b) This conference is of opinion that the prevalent practice of divorce among 
Mahomedana, in so far as it allows an arbitrary power to the husband to divorce 
his wife at his mere caprice, is not in accord with the true interpretation of Islamic 
teaching, and places on record its considered opinion that the right to divorce as 
conceded by the Islamic law of Moslem women be recognised by the.British courts.’ 

Dr. Mrs. Sukthenkar said According to the present Hindu I*aw a man 
could leave his wife for any cause and marry as often as he desired ; a woman 
could do nothing. It was stated that a woman might have a divorce on the grounds 
of imbecility or leprosy, but how could she prove it T The right of divorce should 
be granted to her for the important reasons proposed in the resolution. 

Mrs. Sarojini Mehta seconded the resolution. 

Mrs. Kamalaralnamma said Divorce should be granted under certain 
conditions. There should be one standard of morality for both sexes. The purpose 
of the resolution was not to destroy happy marriages. It was only to bring relief 
in cases of cruely to deserving and suffering women. 

Begum Sakina from Calcutta spoke in favour of the second half of tho 
resolution. 

Mrs. Imtiax, Fatima said ; “Men do abuse the right of divorce and women are 
helpless. The wife should stand up for her right by foregoing her dowry. 
Islamic law is all right if it is correctly observed according to the second portion 
of the resolution.’ 

Mrs . Faridoonji said : 'We oppose polygamy. The misery of the first wife when 
her husband brings in other wives defies description : How long shall this patient 
suffering continue ?’ 

The president. Lady Neelkanth stated that the fears of those present, who were 
against divorce were groundless. All that the resolution desired was to provide a 
remedy for those women who were in extremo need of relief from Buffering. If a 
woman wished to stick to her husband she was at perfect liberty to do so ; the 
only object was to provide an optional course of action for extreme cases. 

Birth control 

The following resolution on birth control was introduced by Mrs. Deshpande : 

’This conference feels that on account of tho yow physique of women, high 
infant mortality and increasing poverty of tho country, men and women should bo 
instructed in methods of birth control iu recognised clinics. It calls upon all 
municipalities and local bodies to open Hitch centres and invites tho special help 
of the medical authorities toward the solution of this important problem.’ 

A very heated debate followed. The argument for tho resolution was based on 
the fact of high infant mortality and the excessive poverty of the majority of the 
population of India. In supporting the resolution Dr. Reddy said ; 'in Iudia 
there is too much marriage munia. Tho common idea is that girls are born only 
to be married. This attitude docs not make for the health’ and strength of either 
the mother or the child.’ 

Miss Feroxsuddin in opposing the resolution declared that such a teaching would 
mean the destruction of our country, if the population of this ; country was too 
Ktoat to be supported in healthy and sanitary surroundings, the only way to limit 
the population should be by the practice of .self-control. 8clf-coutrol ana self-dis- 
cipline under all circumstances in all kinds of work were necessary to develop 
character. 

The resolution was passed with only seven dissentiog votes. 

Uplift of Depressed Classss 

Among the other resolutions passed were the following 

“This conference strongly condemns the practice of untouchability and calls 
®Pg? .the public and upon women in particular to work whole-heartedly for the 
abolition of this -evil and strongly supports the demand for the opening of temples, 
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This conference congratulates all the States that bare opened their temples to 
the so-called untouchables and makes a special appeal to Trarancore to follow their 
good example and thus give the lead to South India. 

'This conference whole-heartedly supports the Anti-Unfcouchability Bill to be 
introduced in the Assembly and the Madras Council and appeals to His Excellency 
the Viceroy and tho Government of Iudia to give their immediate assent to the 
same.’ 

The office-bearers elected for the following year fl933) were : 

Chairwoman— Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddy. 

Treasurer— Mrs. Manik Lall Prem Chand. 

Organising Secretary — Rani S. Lakshmibai Rajwndc. 

Vice-Presidents — Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Lady Mirza Ismail, Mrs. Brij Lai 
Nehru, Mrs. Rustomjeo Faridoonji, Mrs. Hansa Mehta and Begum Wasim, 

Social Secretary— Dr. Malini Sukhtankur. 

Educational Secretary— Mrs. Menon. 


THE ANDHRA PROVINCIAL WOMEN’S CONFERENCE. 

The sixth session of the Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference held at Rajah- 
mundry/concluded its deliberations on the 13th. November late in the night at about 
9-30 p.m. From 4 p. m. on the I2th instant the conference discussed various 
resolutions. Some of the resolutions were passed without much discussion but on 
the resolutions relating to birth-control and divorce there was some discussion in 
which several prominent ladies took part. 

On the 13th afternoon nmny women belonging to the Harijan community 
attended the conference. The same night the delegates, members of the Reception 
Committee and others including Hindus, Muslims, Christians and all the diierent 
communities including Harijans sat at a cosmopolitan dinner. 

The Police, Boy Scouts and Girl Guides co-operated in maintaining order and 
in miniBtering to the needs and conveniences of the delegates and the Roceptiou 

^Solutions relating to the education of women urged on the authorities and 
local bodies tho need for introducing compulsory elementary leducation in every 
town and village, the establishment of a college for women of Andhradesa, making 
vernacular as the medium of instruction in secondary schools, compulsory teaching 
of Hindi in schools, establishment of industrial schools, provision of womens hoste 
at Se Vizacapatam Medical College and exhorting people to encourage national 
institutions and urging tho necessity of establishing a separate Ayurvedic College 

° f The inference congratulated the Assembly on having rejected all the 

(i.p K.rda Act and urged the starting of vigilance committee* to take 
“!?*! ft ea^ of violation* of the Act. The Government was requested to repeal 
Se chiisc ?Tuiring Ks. lOO deposit for persecution, ttc Conference asked for 
adult franchise irrespective of educational or property qualifications, 

£r ass ssuw Art vast s&s 

CXprCSB y P ^ t Ka romnvnl of nurd ah. the amelioration of tho 



& fading of a maternity fund and the provision of playgrounds for women 
The Conference opined that there was need for the formation of a . “jbe 
of ladv doctors for preaching to the people methods of regulating bit • 
Conference mtprwsed its gratitude to fir. Gour for having introduced the I)ivwe« 
KU wd opSShLt divorce sh.dd be granted to women on grounds of 

impotcncy,^^r<wy that social reform 

oo.i«i reform in Andhradesa with headquarters at Rajahmnndry. (Fro* 
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EUROPEANS AND THE R. T. C. 

The All-India Council of the European Association in India which mot on the 
24th. October 1932 came into important decisions as to the instructions to be given 
to its representative Sir Hubert Carr at the third R. T. C. which are set out in the 
“Review of India’ 1 for November as follows 

On the 24th October, 1932, the Council of the European Association mot in 
Calcutta to discuss, amongst other thing, the instructions to bo given to the Dele- 
gate at the Round Table Conference. The meeting waB fully representative and 
lasted for three days. 

The Memorandum on Policy which was formulated in 1931 was resurveyed and 
amplified, and a Supplementary Memorandum was approved together with a list 
of Council resolutions, to form the basis of instructions to Sir Hubert Carr. 

As so many prominent men are at homo at prosent the Council took the oppor- 
tunity of appointing an Advisory Committee which will be able to assist and advise Sir 
Hubert Carr on specific points when the necessity arises. The following names 
were suggested by the Council and have since been approved by Sir Hubert 

Sir Edgar Wood and Mr. L. V. Hcathcoto, Chamber of Commeroe ; Mr. E. 
Villicrs, President of the Association ; Sir Alfred Watson, Calcutta Branch ; Mr. 
H. B. frolme. 

Another member of this Committee is Mr. C. P. Lawson, the late Aeting 
General Secretary and late Acting Chairman of the Executive Committee who has 
been sent to London in the capacity of whole-time advisor to the Delegate. 

Sir Hubert Carr and his Committee have also been instructed to co-opt a re- 
cently retired I.C.S., man to act on the Committee, for it is felt that tho advice 
of such a man on technical questions would be of considerable value. 

The appointment of this Committee, wo feel sure, will meet with the thorough 
approval of all our members. It is a strong team and wc can rest assured (Hat 
the interests of the Europeans in Iudia will bo safe in its hands. 

Taking into consideration the fact that no time must be lost in communicating 
with the Delegate on urgent and important points which may arise during tho 
Round Tabic Conference, the Council has intimated that there will bo no objection 
to Branches communicating direct with tho Delegate, or with his adviser, Mr. Law- 
son, on urgent matters concerning their Provinces. This will obviate any delay 
which might occur if correspondence had to be done through the Central Adminis- 
tration office. 

^'The following resolutions, were confirmed by the Council on 20th ‘Octobor 

I. The Council reaffirms its belief that orderly progress can best bo achieved 
in India by an early settlement of the Constitutional controversy and that to this 
end the scheme of. Reform covering the whole field should be fully determined in 
one comprehensive Act, which would provide for natural development within tho 
Constitution itself. 

II. Die Council reaffirms its belief that tbo only satisfactory constitutional 
solution for a future self-governing India lies in a Federation of. States and Pro- 
vinces for which the roost comprehensive scheme yot produced is that drafted in 
outline and provisionally agreed to by the British and Indian Delegates at the 
Round Table Conference, and subsequently set forth in the White Paper of 1st 
December, 1931, and approved by the House of Commous. 

IIL The Council reaffirms its previous resolution that the conditions precedent 
to the transfer of a further measure of responsibility to Provincial Legislatures 
must be 

(a) Satisfactory Provincial financial settlements with the Centre, 

(b) ade q uate provisions for tho Security Services. 

It further reaffirms that the time and manner of such transfer, particularly as 
nurds Law and Order, most be determined separately for each Province and with 
strict regard to the conditions prevailing in the Province and that a farther grant 
40 
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of responsibility ibali not bo made in those Provinces where such fall co-operation 
as will ensure stable government is not assured. 

. IV. The Council, in confirmation of many of its prcvio v s resolutions, affirms 
its views : — 


_ (a) That as agreed at the Round Table Conference, lffisi, Foreign Affairs and 
Defence must remain under the control of the Governor-General in responsibility 
to His Majesty's Government. 

(b) That in the lost resort the peace and tranquility of any part of the country 
must be secured and that for this purpose the Governor-General and Governors 
be empowered, acting in responsibility to His Majesty's Government, to implement 
their doclsidns, if occasion so demode, by requiring appropiration of revenue to be 
made, or by certification of legislative enactments and the promulgation oi 
Ordinances. 

(c, That Statutory provisions be made in the new Government of India Act tor— 


(i) equality of personal and trading [status in India as between British and 
Indian subjects of the Crown ; 

(ii) the protection of minorities against discrimination in legislation and ad- 
ministration ; 

flii) the full maintenance of the existing judicial liberties of British subjects in 
regard to Criminal Law. 

<d) That the Governor-General or Provincial Governor shall veto at any stage 
before or after introduction any legislation in any Province or at the Centre that 
discriminates unfairly against any community or persons. 

(c) That following the well-authenticated practice of other constitutions n 
Statutory Railway Board should be established for the administration of the Rail- 
ways on business lines : that the powers of the Federal Legislature should be 
confined to the question of policy and that to that fend the respective spheres of 
the Legislature and the Statutory Railway Board should be carefully defined. Fur- 
ther, that the establishment and smooth working of the Statutory Railway Board 
must precede the transfer oi authority from Parliament to the Indian Legislature. 

(f) Thai it is imperative that provision should be made for the establishment of 
suitable and effective Second Chambers in the new Provincial Constitutions and 
that such Second Chambers should be so constituted ns to include those responsible 
elements, which by rcasou of their ripe experience, special qualifications and interest 
in the country, would maintain the balance and stability of the Constitution. 

(g) That as the co-ordination of the functions of Federal and Provincial Legis- 
latures should bo one of the duties of the Governor-General, residuary legislative 
powers should vest neither in the Federal nor in the Provincial Legislatures but 
in the Governor-General, who should have power subject to the approval of His 
Majesty in Council to allocate or reserve such residuary legislative powers ns arise. 

V. (a) That in the opinion of the Council no scheme of reform in the Provinces 
has any chance of bucccss unless adequate finance is available and that therefore 
substantial agreement by all the parties concerned as to financial relations between 
the Centre and the Provinces and the Centre and the Federating States must 
precede any further transfer of authority from Parliament to responsible Indian 
Ministers cither in the Centre or in the Provinces. 

(b) The formation of a Federal Reserve Bank, outside political influences, must 
precede the trausfer of authority from Parliament to tho Federal Legislatures. 

(c) The Percy Report docs not provide an adequate financial settlement, and 
the Davidson Report lays an unfair burden on British India at the commencement 
of Federation. 

VI. That before the new Constitution is inaugurated the position of the Security 
Services should be assured, and adequate financial provisions should be secured 
by statute for this purpose. Further, that conditions of service should be examined 
so as to insure the continuance of an adequate British cadre in the Security Services 
provisions made in the Act to make certain that these conditions wiU be main- 


VII. That in the opinion of the Council tho recommendations of the Indian 
Franchise Committee in respect of General Constituencies were framed without 
giving sufficient weight to the administration aud financial difficulties put forward 
by most of the Provincial Governments : that in tho opinion of tho Council the 
wsontlasl value of the representation of every shade of opinion, except in the oase 
of Bombay and Madras, is far outweighed by the espouse involved in such s vast 
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increase of the electorate, more especially since am electorate of the size proposed 
by the Indian Franchise Commits would in its present state of development be 
completely lacking in political judgment. 

VIII. That the transfer ol responsibility to the Indian Federal Legislature 
ahull not take place until, in addition to any conditions act out above, the follow- 
ing conditions shall also have been fulfilled : 

7a) The constituent units of the Federation ahull t>c working smoothly. 

(b) The Federation shall embrace fully alt the Provinces and a substantial 
majority of the states of India. 

/c) The financial stability of the Federation has been assured. 

Under these circunvUinns. and these only, does tin* Council consider that the 
Federal Executive can become responsible to the Federal legislature. 

IX. Th'st the Council in laying emphasis again on the conditions upon which 
it has given and will continue to give support for constitutional reform, is conscious 
that only by the exercise of goodwill can these comliJi mis be best filled : it thereforo 
uives on branches to eo-operate in every posable way with nil those hidimifl who 
ate prepared to ndvauci on Constitutional lines ami -ire engaged in nn endeavour 
to overcome the obstacles lying Ik lure an All- India Federal Constitution. 

X. That the Association reserves the right to oppose in full or in pnrt any 
bill which contravenes the principle;' laid dov.u in the above resolutions. 


THE BURMA ST ANDREW’S DAY DINNER 

^p iking ril the e?t. Andrew's |>«y Dion*!, held it Rangoon on the 30th. November. 
His Excellency the Governor took occ iskm to bid farewell to the Scots in Rangoon. 
b<\ng the fast, lone that he would be prc-unt oil such an* occiihioii in Rangoon. 
Hi also took occasion to reply tc the charge leva lied against the Burma Government 
it; * o.inection with the present S parat ton controversy. 

Touching the present political crisis, Hi* Excellency remarked that history wan 
^‘ing mam in Burma to-day, ami some day that history would be written, Rut 
Jits IbucilcNcy thought- it important io show that when such history wiih written 
the Burma Government. woubl coir.e on* of if without reproach. 

Healing with the; first charge flue the Gjvcrmnerit wantonly threw an apple of 
d’seord into Burma and wont out of tlieir way to provoke mi entirely unnmiHsary 
vOntroversy in the country, His Excellency pointed out that the Rnrmu (lovcru- 
rnent were called upon to prepare Material 1 * for the Simon (’Join mission. On enquiry, 
;v? His Excelleiry was •iifurmcd that th: separation question would certainly bo 
brought up, tlvj Oovi.nimen! pn part'd a memon.iidum on Bcparntion for the 
Commission. 

His Excellency then gave a re* time of th<* past activities covering n number of 
J’j'orw. and said that it v-as evident that Ihyio had been a strong body of opinion in 
Burma in favour of separation for a long time past. 

Coming to the second charge th it. for sonic ulterior purpose, the Government 
tried to drive Burma out of India against her will. His Excellency confessed that 
the memorandum presented to t)i<- tSirnon Commission on separation “was purely 
n bureaucratic production," having be< n prepared by himself and other 1. O. n. 
member# of the Government of Burma. To them the Bureaucrats’ ease was a just 
ease. They bad no axe to grind. 

Their sole obj*,*ct was to find right judgment on the facts, and do what was 
best for the country they served. Tlieir memorandum was just a secretarial study 
of tin. question, setting out fairly the arguments for and against* separation. 

Continuing, the Governor said : “If it is thought the British Government are 
interested in the separation of Burma from India, it is nn entire illusion. The 
British Government are merely anxious to do what is realty desired by Burmans.” 

His Excellency added that separation was not suited to the particular individual 
interests of either the members of the Civil Service in Burma or of the European 
business community. In the first place, His Excellency did not suppose that the 
Civil Service members in Burma would wish to be divorced from the great Service 
to which they all belonged. Secondly, the pensions of the All-India Services in 
Burma were at present secured upon the revenues ol both India and Burma. If 
Burma was separated, these pensions would be secured on the revenues of Burma 
mono, and none would pretend that was a advantage to the services. The 
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European busineaa community came down to Cavonr separation, because they 
considered that, for the reason given by the Simon Commission, ultimate separation 
was inevitable, and the present was the proper time to separate. 

But if the decision was in favour of a Federation, His Excellency imagined 
that the decision would suit the particular interests of most of the business firms, 
as India was the greatest market for Burma's products. One of the dis- 
advantages of separation would be, that tariff duties would probably bo imposed 
on goods exchanged between India and Burma, and their greatest market would be 
prejudiced. 

Throughout this controversy, His Excellency added, the Government endeavoured 
to give the people of Burma a perfectly square deal. The Government favoured 
separation only after the Simon Commission had accepted the caso for separation, 
and after the Burma Legislature had passed a unanimous resolution in favour of 
separation* Regarding the non-inclusion of A nt j-»St'paratiotiis£s at the first Indian 
Round Table Conference, Ilis Excellency remarked that most of them at the time 
were non-co-operators and it was obviously right that the four available pUccs for 
Rurma wero filled from the Burma Legislature. The Government had made no 
attempt to force their view on the people of Burma, and the Government's conduct 
throughout hod been entirely correct. 

Concluding, His Excellency the Governor said that the final issue of this con- 
troversy must rest with His Slnjcsty’s Government amt the British Parliament, but. 
next week, the Burma legislature would have to make u very important choice. 
His Excellency said : 

"It is a! difficult question, and there arc arguments either way. Many Burnmns, I 
know, arc genuinely perplexed and anxious to dolwhat is best for Burma, and 1 
think we can all sympathise with them. We can only hope that they will chose 
wisely and well and that whatever the final decision muy be, it will be accepted 
and that the controversy will die down.” 

BOMBAY ST. ANDREW’S DAY DINNER 

Speaking at the St. Andrew’s Day dinner at Bombay on the 30th. November, the 
Governor of Bombay declared that his assertion last year that signs of.improvcmcnt 
in the economic situation were on the horizon, were more than justified, as conditions 
had greatly improved both iu the city as well us in the outlying part*. Ilis Excellency 
reiterated nis contention that, if the local conditions were to improve, the first step 
must be nn improvement in the world conditions, particularly in Britain. Thelimprovc- 
ment in British finances had led to the successful conversion of the war loan and 
the Ottawa Conference held out bright hopes for an improvement in the trade 
conditions, an improvement in which His Excellency siuccrely trusted India would 
not be prevented from sharing by the introduction of false issues. 

His Excellency next paid a tribute to Mr. MacDonald and the National Govern- 
ment, and said that the latter had worked wonders under the leadership of that in- 
domitable Scot, who continued to carry on despite ill-health.— sometimes real and 
due to the strain of his heavy burden of responsibility, and sometimes unreal, and 
imputed to him by the imagination of cvil-mludod political. opponents, in whom the 
wish was father to the thought. 

His Exeellcncy in conclusion hoped that they would be equally successful 
in dealing with the Indian problem which the Round Table Conference was now 
tackling. 


CHLCUTTA ST, ANDREW’S DAY DINNER 

“No fair minded man in Bengal would wish to shut his eyes to the fact (hat the 
Moslem community, as a whole, has stood aloof from tho terrorist movement and 
the members of the community, therefore, were rightly exempted from the collective 
fines reoently imposed,” sata His Excellency the Governor of Bengal at the St 
Andrew’s Day Dinner held at Calcutta on the 30th. November. 

The Governor paid a glowing tribute to Lord Irwin and Lord Williagdoo, who 
had devoted a gnat portion of their lives to the service of llndia. Lord Irwin waa 
no easy Vkoeroy to follow* Me believed that history would accord him a high place 
among those mo nerved India and the Empire. 
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The Governor referred to the ridiculous rumours of disagreement between the 
Viceroy and himself, for which there was no foundation whatsoever, and character- 
ised the same as idle speculations of political correspondents. 

His Excellency observed that it would be wholly wrong to suggest that the 
Hindu community of the province as a whole had given support to or was in 
sympathy with terrorism, out what was not open to dispute was that large numbers 
of Hindus who had not participated in nny revolutionary or terrorist acta sympa- 
thised with the object of the terrorists and had shown a marked disposition to oon- 
donc their methods. So long sa those sections of the Hindu community, which 
neither supported nor sympathised with terrorism, had taken no steps openly to 
dissociate themselves from the movement and thus not only failed to perform the 
elementary duty of citizenship, but also to render the Government and the province 
the greatest service which lay in their power to render, neither the Government uor 
its local officials could be blamed for the action they had taken. 

Referring to the disappointment in some quarters that the drastic measures taken 
during the past twelve months bad not been productive of more immediate and 
obvious results. His Excellency said that those who took that view failed to appre- 
ciate the character and ramifications of the terrorist conspiracy. His Excellency waa 
satisfied that the position of the Government was in many ways stronger than H 
was twelve months ago. His Excellency entertained no doubt, whatever, that the 
menace of terrorism would be fought down. Whether the poison which iuduccd 
these periodical outbreaks would be completely eliminated from the body politic, 
depended primarily not upon the Government, but U|>on the fibre and quality of 
the people of Bengal. 

What impressed him most in Bengal, said His Excellency, was not terrorism 
nor the problems of constitutional development hut the problem of the economic 
and cultural future of the province. ‘ Can any one deny”, he asked, “that Bengal 
has. for some time past, been on the down-grade relatively to other provinces of 
India ? The process has no doubt been accelerated by the financial stringency and 
by the political unrest, but the causes lie deeper. The problem facing the Govern- 
ment of the future— a problem in the solution of which I hope the Government 
of to-day may be privileged to play some part— is to find means of arresting this 
downward movement, whereof as it seems to me, one symptom, if it is not the 
cause, lies in the outpouring of an annual ilood of youths inadequately equipped 
with purely literary education, and for whose energies'no legitimate outlet can in 
the present disposition of afluirs, be found, cither within or without the boundaries 
of the province.’* 

The Governor referred to the Retrenchment Committee report, and said that it 
was fully recognised by the Government that they must retrench, though they had 
done little else since 1022. This would be done without permanent impairment of 
the adininistrtive cfficicucy. 

The Governor next referred to the finances of the province nnd to Lord Meat on 
in this connection, and said : “To-day, we are concerned with the rights And obli- 

? at ions of Bengal as an autonomous unit in a Federated India.” In a Federated 
ndia. each unit had to work out its own salvation and for that should have con- 
trol over its own resources, subject to a fair contribution for the common good. 
It might be argued that Customs duty should in the normal course accrue to the 
Central revenues. But this argument ignored the fundamental distinction which 
should be drawn for the purposes of Federal Finance, between import duties and 
export duties a distinction which be was sure economists would support. 

The Governor mentioned that he had stressed the claims of Bengal to the jute 
duty on principle mud as a matter of equity. 

His Excellency paid a high tribute to the local civil officers and the police 
who had been conducting their duties in the face of difficulties and to the military 
who had arrived in Bengal sooner than anybody cxpcctod. In so far as it atfoeted 
the general ad ministration, the Governor felt convinced that nothing but good 
would result from the co-operation of the troops with the local Civic authorities. 



The All-India Non-Brahmin Confederation 


The twelfth session of the Non-Brahmin Confederation, which was announced 
to be held at 3 p. m. on the 8tb. October nt Taujorc, did not tuke place, but 
instead a rival meeting was held in the conference hall whereat resolutions 
were passed hurriedly electing Diwau Bahadur Muniswamy Naidu, Chief Minister, 
the leader of the Justice party and agreeing to the adtnisstou of Brahmins into the 
Justice fold. Thereafter the meeting dispersed. 

For the past few months the question of leadership of the Justice party had 
been agitating the minds of the leaders but during the Inst two days strenuous 
negotiations were being carried on on this question between two rival parties one 
favouring Mr. B. Muniswamy Naidu, Chief Minister to continue as the leader 
and the other being in favour of either Mr. P. T. Hajan, second Minister, or the 
Baja of Bobbili, president-elect of the Confederation. Till the afternoon of the 8th.. no 
decision was reached between the contending parties despite the intervention of 
Hir K. V. Keddi, Baja Sir Ann&malai Chetliar, Sir A. P. Patro and others. It was 
however arranged to resume negotiations in the evening. Meanwhile, about 2 
o’clock, a large number of people, mostly from Andhra Desa. who stated to be 
delegates and to whom the delegate tickets, it was alleged, had been refused, assembled 
in front of the conference hall -and wanted to be let in, but the gates were kept 
closed and it was stated were not opened in spite of their requests. Thereafter a 
considerable number of those people forcibly entered the hull by scaling the com- 
pound walls and the gates and took complete possession of the entire hull. Con- 
fusion and disorder prevailed, but nothing untoward happened. After order was 
restored, Ms. Bamaswamy Choudhury, a delegate from Ten mil i, was installed in the 
presidential chair, and resolutions expressing confidence in Mr. Muniswamy Naidu. 
the Chief Minister, and Mr. Kumarasw&my Keddi nr, the third Minister, electing Mr. 
Muniswamy Naidu as leader of the Justice party and agreeing to Brahmins 
entering the Justice party were declared passed. Meanwhile, the Chief Minister 
accompanied by Baja Hir Annamalai Chettiur, Mr. llcddiur and some others arrived, 
but they withdrew when they found them solves unable to persuade the meeting 
to adjourn. Then some member' M the rival party arrived in the ball along with u 
police party which was the cause of'confusion and uproar. However, quiet was soon 
restored and the mooting dispersed peacefully. 

The open session of the Confederation w»s however ‘held on the next day, the 
9th. October in the . morning, amidst great enthusiasm, the Raja of Babbitt presiding. 

Mr. Samiappa Mudaliar , chairman of the reception committee, in his address, 
said that election of a leader who would guide the future destinies of the party, 
and Brahmin entry into the party were the two outstanding questions, the confer- 
ence would be called upon to decide. 

Tho presidential address dwelt upon various matters. Referring to the constitu- 
tional changes and AH- India federation he said that perhaps those inspired with 
this great ideal, would have met with better success if unfortunately certain develop- 
ment had not taken place in India, and handicapped their work and added s — ‘It 
is, however, impossible to delay India's constitutional advance any longer. Politics 
in India has now come to such a pitch that without an immediate and great ad- 
vance there would be a stalemate, and disaster would overtake us. which will affect 
adversely the future friendly relations between Great Britain and India, and which 
would bring about unnecessary and untold suffering to both the countries. We, who 
wish to Btrerfgthcn the bonds of mutual trust and goodwill between the two 
groat countries, and who hope that in such a bond lies the future salvation of the 
world, must strongly fed that events will shape themselves in such a way that any 
disaster of the kind depicted above may not overtake us/ 

The Confederation however ended in a fiasco owing to continued uproar 
and confusion. Mr. P. T. Rajan, Minister, an nouncod that the Confederation 
would stand adjournal sine die. Leaders withdrew and the police had the hail 
cleaved. Among those present were Sir K. V. Roddi, Raja Sir Annamalai Chettisr, 
the Kumars Raja of Veukatagiri, Sir A. P. Patro and the three Ministers of the 
Madras Govern men t. 
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C. P. & BERAR NON-BRAHMIN CONFERENCE 

Tho seventh session of the O. P. and Berar Non-Brahmin Conference wss held at 
Nundora on the Slot. December 1932 and 1*. January 1933. Delegates from almost 
every district attended the conference. 

The hon. Dr. Punjadrao Deahmukh, Minister of Education in C. P.. in 
tho course of his presidential address explained the rcasous why he accepted 
the presidential chair although he had not signed the creed of the Non- 
Brahmin party. He said that the function of a president was to guide the 
proceedings and give a lend to the conference from the point of view of 
the party or the group which called the conference. Although he belong- 
ed to the Farmers’ Association, no one could take away his right to speak as a 
monitor of the Non- Brahmin community and as such there was nothing strange in 
his presiding over the conference. lie then quoted instances of political leaders 
who, although they were regarded us national leaders of India, had not divestod 
themselves of h feeling that they belonged to this community or the other. He then 
summarised the causes of the origin of the Non-Brahmin movement in the Maha- 
rashtra saying that they were mainly social and religious. This he attributed to tho 
fact that in those days very few political rights were given to the Indians but as 
time went on and Indians tognu to take more part in the government of the coun- 
try, it was realised that the Non-Brahmins should ns a party representing the back- 
ward community in Maharashtra strive their tost to capture it and thus put mi 
end to social mid religious tyranny uf the Brahmins. 

He then gave uu account of the progress that the Nou-Bruhniio movement had 
so far made and ulso explained briefly the important things Unit the Non-Brahmin 
party must set their heart on. Along with matter of social tyranny by one section 
of tnc population, he referred to the sfieech of His Highness the Mahnrujn of Bikaner 
delivered at Kolhapur were he had referred to the cultural tyranny. Dr. Deshmukh 
emphasized lliat it was important to put an end to this. He then appealed to them 
to forget their differences and give a united front so that u large part of the politi- 
cal power that was noon to be given to the Indians would fall into their (Non- 
Brahmins’) hands. He said he would be glud if the Non-Brnhmin party would con- 
tinue to act in cooperation with tin; Farmers ’ Association os before 

licit Bahadur A. S. Nuyudu of Wnrdhn, then spoke on the questi.,.. ui un touch- 
ability and asked all the Non -Brahmins to help in the removal of uutouchubility. 
wherever possible. 


Resol ITT ionk 

The Conference then passed the following resolutions among others : — 

(1) This Conference supports the C. I‘. (Jovernroent’s Debt Conciliation Bill but 
r-uggests some modifications. 

(_*) The Conference wishes to remove the misunderstanding, if there be any, 
that the Non-Brahmin party and tho Fanners’ Association lire one and the Hiuiie 
liody but resolves that a joint board of the representatives of these two parties be 
appointed to coordinate their elforls mid to minimise the differences between them. 

(It) It is resolved that Berar should not be handed over to the Nizam without 
the consent of the iieoplc of Berar. 

(4) The conference is of the opinion that Berar should remain with the O. I*, 
but the revenue from Berar t hould lx: spent on Berar only and the Berar Legisla- 
tive Committee should have the power of legislation. In order to give cifect to 
these two points, Berar inuy be constituted into a sub-province. 

(5) The Conference lends its support to Dr. Subbaroyuifs A ni l- Uutouchubility 
Bill and requests tho Viceroy to allow the Bill iu tho Assembly and to direct the 
oilieiul monitors of the Assembly not to participate in (he voting on the Bill. 



The Ail ladia Depressed Classes’ Conference 


The tenth session of the All- India Depressed Classes' Conference was held ai 
Bombay on the 10th. July, Rao Bahadur 1 L C , Rajah presiding. Over two bandied 
delegates from all parts of India were present Several prominent persons of 
Bombay including sir Ghnnilal Mehta, Mr. Bnlabba! Desai, and Mira Bon attendee 
the session. 

Volunteers injured in clash 

Before the Conference was held fifty persons were injured, s dozen of them serious- 
ly, in « serious clash between the separatist and nationalist sections of the depressed 
masses. It was stated that shortly before noon about 200 separatists came toKhand- 
wadi theatre when the conference was due to meet and sought admission into the 
hall which was regulated by permits. They found the way blocked and following 
this, there was a clash between them and the volunteers which developed into a 
free fight in which stones and sticks wore freely used. The police were due to 
arrive at the conference only in the afternoon, but they rushed to the scene and 
dispersed the rioters with a lathi charge and made a few arrests. It was also stated 
that some separatists went to the Victoria Terminus to greet Mr.M.C. Rajah, President 
of the conference with black flags bat they were forestalled by the organisers of 
the conference at whose instance the president detrained at Thana station and 
motored to Bombav. 


Mr. Rajah’s presidential address 
Hao Bahadur if. C. Rajah , m.l.a,, in the course of his address, observed 
You know that our Association authorised me to enter into a pact with the Hindu 
Mahasabba. It was on the 22nd of February, 1932 that the Working Committee of the 
All-India Depressed Classes' Association met in Delhi and passed a resolution in sup- 
port of reservation of seats for the Depressed Classes under joint electorates and also 
authorised me to enter into a pact with Dr. B. 6. Moonjc, the President of the Hindu 
Mahissbha. Previous to the Working Committee meeting which was held on 22nd 
February, 1932, in Delhi, a meeting of the leading members in the varions provinces 
belonging to the Depressed Classes was held on the 21at February in order to consult 
their opinion on our proposal to enter into n pact with the Hindu Mohasabha as 
well as on the question of electorates. The consensus of opinion at that meeting was 
in favour of reservation of Beats under joint electorates. 

Dr. Ambedkar has donbted as to whether a meeting of the Working Committee 
was held on 22nd February and passed the resolution in favour of reservation 
of seats under joint electorates. The first meeting which was held on 21st 
February, waa an informal meeting wherein the Working Committee consulted the 
general opinion of the leading members in the various provinces but did uot pass 
any resolution. But the meeting held on the 22nd February was a meeting of the 
Working Committee and passed the resolution in support of Reservation of Scats 
under Joint Electorate and authorised me to enter into a pact with the Hindu 


Dr. Ambedkar used his position as a member of the Indian Franchise Committee 


Baldeo Prasad Jalswal, casting 
meeting. This was on the 30th 
before the Franchise Committee. 
Committee and was invited to 
Cawoporo and was present in 
staying with Veeraratna Devida 


to put questions to Swami Achutanand and Mr. 
doubts on the validity of the Working Committee 
of March, when the two gentlemen gave evidence 
Swami Achutanand Is a member of the Working 
attend the meeting. He did oome to Delhi from 

Delhi on the 21st and 22nd of February and was w ._ 0 

He attended the informal meeting on the 21st and absented himself from the Wor- 
king Committee meeting on the 22nd February. Yet he stated that no resolution 
waa passed at the working Committee meeting. Mr. Baldeo Praaed Jaiswal is 
not a member of the Working Committee, but as a leading member from U. P. 
ha was invited to the informal meeting held on 21st February. As he was not a 
member of the Working Committee, he was not invited to attend the meeting of 
the Working Committee on 22nd February. Yet, be also said that no resolution 
r~» vmmJL ~ tti CcssUmm y a w n tw g. 1*» me now send to yon a few 
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extracts from a letter to me dated 27th February, 1032. from 23. Hewett Road, 
Lucknow, written to me by Mr. Batdeo Prasad, soon after he left Delhi after atten- 
ding the Informal meeting on 21st February, 1932. In this he says t— 

u l am doing my best to out my people in the right direction of which I hare 
every hope. I shall let you Know if 1 require the help of Mr. Gavai or anybody 
else. Please don’t tell Devidass or others that I have also changed to your views 
till I get a hold on my people I am doing my level best and hope to suc- 

ceed in the attempt.’ 1 

From this you will understand that Mr. Baldeo Prasad also favoured Joint 
Electorates with Reserved Seats, at the consultative meeting on 21st. February. 1 
would not have given this extract to yon, if he had not appeared before the Lothian 
Committee to misrepresent facts. 

Let me enumerate some of the activities of our Association. The Association Is 
the only organisation of the Depressed Classes in India of an All-India, character, 
bolding annua) sessions at various centres of India, laying down an AU-lndia polioy 
on behalf of the Depressed Classes, creating consciousness among the members of 
the community and making from time to time representations to Government. In 
1929 the Aaeociation gave evidenoe before the Indian Statutory Commission in Nag- 
pur. The AU-lndia Depressed Classes’ Conferences were held under its auspices Tn 
1926 in Nagpur, in 19£r7 in Allahabad, in 1928 in Delhi, in 1929 in Madras, in 1930 
in Amnoti and in Meerut and in Allahabad, in 1931 in Gurg&on in the Punjab and 
now in 1932 in Bombay. 

Oar representative character is the same as that of others who speak for other 
communities. It is not possible for one to speak for the whole community. No 
doubt our Association is a poor Association. We also recognise Jtbat our organi- 
sation is not a perfect one, oat it is the only one of its kind. We are in touch 
with the people, and we know their difficulties. We havo their confidence and we 
•it and disease and |give a lead to the community. So far, nobody has disputed 
our representative character or the wisdom of the lead that we have been giving. 
Our Aaeociation is as good as any association of the kind Jand has got as much 
representative character as my other political body in India. 

Dr. Ambedkar has a short memory. When he presented the case of the 
Depressed Classes before the Simon Commission he presented the statements of 
the Babishkrita Sabha of Bombay, wherein under the heading “system of election” 
the opinion of the 8abh» is stated aa follows s— 

“Free election and General Constituencies are, in the opinion of the Sabha, out 
of the question so far as the Depressed Classes are concerned. On the other hand, 
the Sabha does not wish to ask for communal electorates. In its opinion, it would 
be sufficient if the Depressed Cleeses are provided with reserved seats in general 
constituencies. In the esse of candidates for election from the Depressed Chases 
the Sabha would urge the total abandonment of the residential qualification sad a 
partial relaxation in the condition as to deposit.” 

We can understand a change from separate electorates to joint electorates, but 
a change from joint electorates to separate electorates is a retrograde step. Dr. 
Ambedkar painted the social disabilities of the Depressed Classes at the Round 
Table Conferences. At the Conference except Mr. Gandhi the other Hindus did 
not oppose special representation to us. On the other hand, they supported the 
demand of the Depressed Classes for special representation. Are Europeans. Muslims 
and Angfo-Indiam going to solve our difficulties f Are they going to remove 
Untoucfi ability l Wnat does Dr. Ambedkar say to this ? He says : ’’Before the 
British you were to a loathsome condition due to your Untouehability. What baa 
the British Government done to remove your Untoichability ? Before the British 
you mold not draw water from the villsge wells. Has the British 
it secured yon the right to the wells 7 Before the British you could 
not eater the temple. Can yon enter there now T Before (he British you were 
d e n ied entry Into the Police force. Does tbs British Government admit you in 
the foree mow T Your wrongs have remained as open sores and they have 
not been righted and 1 aay that the British Government actuated b> the best of 
motives andprinciples will always remain powerless to effect any change. Nobody 
ran remove your grievances as well as you can and you cannot remove these 
unless you get political power in your hands. No share of political power can 
eoose to you so long as the British Government remains where it is. It ie only 
in a Swaraj constitution that yon stand any chance of getting the political power 
into your 4, We most have a Government in which men in power will give 
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undivided attention to the best interests of the country. We must have a Govern- 
ment in which men in power, knowing where obedience will end and resistance 
wilt begin, will not be afraid to amend the social and economic code of life which 
the dictates of justice and expediency ao urgently call for. This role the British 
Government will never be able to play. It is only a Government which is of the 
people, for the people and by the people, in other words, it is only the Swaraj 
Government that will make it possible/' 

The learned Doctor further warns by saying “I know, to the majority of our 
people, Swaraj is a weird apparition. It is very natural that it should be bo. It 
recalls to their mind the tyrannies and oppressions and injustices practised upon 
them by their fellow-countrymen and they fear that under Swaraj these violations 
may recur. But, gentlemen, if you will for one moment forget the past and 
visualise the Swaraj of the future with its wholesome devices to protect masses 
from classes, you will find that far from being a weird apparition it is going to 
be a By stem of Government in which you yourself stand the chance, other things 
being equal, of being amongst those who will be installed as the Political Sovere- 
igns of this country. Do not be obsessed by the past. Do not be swayed by fear 
or favour from any quarters in making your decision. Consult your best interests 
and I am sure you will accept Swaraj as your goal/’ 

This was what Dr. Ambedkar said in August 19110 and he expressed the very 
tame sentiments in bis first speech at the first session of the R. T. C. 

Again, was it not Dr. Ambedkar that organised the Temple Entry Satyagraha 
Movement in Bombay and conducted under his leadership the Kala Kama Temple 
Entry Batyagraha of Nasik in 1930 ? Did he not make a speech in Poona and 
eonoiikde it by saying, '*1 am of opinion that all conferences to be held henceforth 
must wind up with entry into temples, drinking of water from public tanks and 
ao forth/’ And now, what docs our Doctor say when he visited Poona on 22nd 
1932 ? Dr. Ambedkar on this occasion is reported to hare said that he 
did not want temples, wells and intor-castc dinners, but Government service, food, 
clothing, education and opportunities. 

Gentlemen, 1 have placed before you the above feats regarding -the consistency 
or otherwise of oar friend Dr. Au.bedk*r and leave it to yon to draw your own 
oonclnaioo. Now, let me olaoc few facts before yon aboirt the consistency or otherwise 
of one friend Rao Bahadur R. Brimvasan. When our friend Air. Rrmivasan appeared 
before the (Simon Commission, be said to a question put by a member of the 
Bimon Commission whether he wanted Separate Electorates for the Depressed 
Olaaaea— ‘ “not at preseal”— and his reasons tor this were— ‘‘Our people are not yet 
advanced to have Separate Electorates. Unless you give Adult Franchise the Dep- 
ressed Classes should have no Separate Electorates.’' Then again when he went 
to the first Round Table Conference at the end of 1930, the Federation of which 
he it the President in Madras, passed a resolution supporting Joint Electorates and 
gave him the mandate to place it before the It. T. C. because I was told that he was 
asked to oo-operate with Dr. Ambedkar who was then advocating Joint Electorates. 
Now why should our friend who had the definite mandate from his Federation 
to advocate Joiut Electorates, make a volte-face aud advocate Separate Electorates ? 

I have read the Bpeoch of another distinguished personage, Kao Raheb Munu- 
swami Fillai at the Depressed Classes Congress at Kamptce published io ‘The 
Hindu” of 9th May 1932. Mr. Mutiuswami Pillai is said to have said thus:— “You 
are all aware that at the R. T. C. the claims of the Depressed Classes were most 
vehemently opposed bv the representatives of the Oastc-Hindus.” This is not true 
since the claims of the Depressed Ctasses have been supported by delegates like 
Sir Tcj Bahadur Bapru, Sir A. P. Pat.ro, Dcwan Bahadur A. Ramaswarai Mudaliar, 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. A. Uatigaswami Iyengar, Dr. B. &. Moonje, Dcwan Baha- 
dur M. Ramachandra Rao and others. 

Again ho is reported to have said:— “Our emphatic view to-day is that for some 
time to come wc must have what is called Separate Electorates/’ Mr. Piltai had 
failed to specify what in his opinion 'some time" means ? This is the song he 
has been singing for the past ten years, and to-day he sings the very same song, 
though this very gentleman supported reservation of seats under Joint Electorates 
for the Depressed Classes for Union Boards, Municipal Councils, Taluka Boards 
and District Boards wheu the Madras Local Boards Act was passed in the Madras 
Legislative Council in 1930. Mr. Pillai even went to the leugth of congratulating 
the Miuister who was in charge of the Bill iu his benedictory speech in the Madras 
Legislative Council. This Act is now iu force iu the Madras Presidency and elec- 
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lions to the local bodies are Ivin.; held now. Mr. Mimuswftim Pillai himself stood 
lor a general scat for the Ooty Municipal Council mui vas returned unopposed 
bv the help and co-operation of the high-caste Hindus. Again, recently, he stood 
for the Reserved Seat in Joint Electorate for the Nilgiri District Hoard and with 
the support of the high-caste Hindus he got himself returned unopposed. Yet 
Mr. Munuswaini Pillai sing* the same old song that “it is an open fact that under 
the influence of highly educated ca*Ue Hindus the ablest members of the community 
are outside the Coum-ils." Ptrhaps Mr. Pillai who was returned unopposed is not 
the ablest man ! And Mr. Pillai who is now a nominated member in the Madras 
Council is perhaps not the ablest man. 

Mr. Pillai is a member of the Madras Deprcr»oti Classes Federation of which 
Mr. Srinivasan is the President. Does lie know I hut this Federation passed a reso- 
lution supporting Reservation of treats in Joint Electorates for Depressed Classes 
just before Mr. £rini\as.m hit Madras in 111: 10 for (lie first Round Tabic Conference 
and gave him n mandate to advocate that system of election for the Depressed 
Classes iu tnc K T. C. Mr. IMIai prides himself on the fact that he is a 
member of the Madras Legislative Council and yet he criticises the Government 
that though under the Government of imlia Act of 1910 the Depressed Classes 
arc allowed representation by nomination, persons who do uot understand the 
fundamentals of polities are nominated. I concur with him in this. The present 
nominated Depressed Class group iu the Madras Council which included Mr. Krini- 
vasan and Mr. Miinuswami Pillai. supported Reservation of treats in Joint Electo- 
rates for Depressed Classes for the local bodies and District Municipal Councils, 
and that too so recently as August 11KHX and this very group in now opposed to 
this system of election for the Legislative Council. 

When there is a natural tendency in our people to reform themselves and get 
into the Hindu fold, what should be our attitude ? 

Our movement is a forward movement. We do not want to retard progress. We 
want to advance with other communities. We do not want to keep marking time. 
Ry our annual sessions and propaganda, the political consciousness of our people 
has been aroused. Our aim is to help them to go forward and not to sing the 
same old song “separate for some time.'' 

The Government of the country is also rapidly advancing. The provinces are 
going to l>c Autouonioua. .Separate Electorates would have been a kind of safeguard 
under diarchy in which onr representatives joining with the Government block 
might have scoured for us what we wanted. Hut under provincial autonomy onr 
aim should be to secure in a Joint Electorate a wafficicntly largo number of aeata 
for our community. This can be done by means of reprcHeutai ion granted t^ us by 
a Statute with liberty to contest unnerved seats. Onr influence ia the Councils 
depends upon the number ul roles in our hands nud if we are stiffieioutly strong we 
cmi coutrol the policy of the Minister and even gel one or two of our meu iuto the 
Cabinet. It should also be naliscd that hereafter the Government will be run on 
party lines. That party which has the largest number of supporters and manages 
to secure the largest number of nun returned to the Council on its party tickets 
will hold the reins of power in the Government, li our men nre to become mem- 
bers of Government tbev can do so ouly by being members of one or other of the 

S artiea which coutcsts the seats in the general constituency under the system of 
oint Electorates. This is impossible under .Separate Electorates in which there is 
uo party ticket but only communal preference. 

The latest announcement on behalf of the British uoterrmeut, made by Sir 
Samuel iloare, calls for a few remarks. This Conference is chiefly concerned with 
the interests of the Depressed Classes and how b at to secure them and to protect 
them. Hitherto we have been labouring under the impression that this is test 
effected by maintaining our aloofness from usher communities, and looking forward 
solely to the British Government fur our protect on. But now the British Govern- 
ment is on the eve of changing its policy and dr wiving power upon the people in 
general. In these circumstances, it is the part of wisdom to assert ourselves within 
and not without the general body politic. This is what the British Government 
itself would say, and T have every confidence tl .it when the eagerly looked for 
Communal Award is declared by the Prime Minister, he would advise the commu- 
nities to unite with one another politically, whatever their social and religious differ- 
ences may be, and to join in a Join Electorate. Therefore wo have confidence both 
in the British Government and in our Nationalist brethren at home. For whatever 
■hfle reacts these two parties may have between themselves, we are gratified to think 
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that no fir m we are concerned they are agreed about our political future being 
identified with the people u a whole. This estimate of the situation is borne out 
by what 8ir Malcolm Hailey, the Governor of the United Provinces, has recently 
said out of his experience in the Government of India. He said he had no sympa- 
thy with that school which was attempting for political purposes, to create, a sepa- 
rate community of the Depressed Classes, and that India had little to gain from an 
arrangement which would tend to stereotype the strain into which the society was 
dividwl. We are glad to notice that there is a corresponding determination on the part 
of the Hindu leaders to see the curse of ‘untouchabitity’ removed from the country. 
1 may call yonr attention to the statement issued by the Swami Shraddhananda 
Memorial Trust calling upon the Hindus to observe the 17th July as an All-India 
‘Anti-Untouchability’ Day, when to give practical proof of their determination to 
wipe out ‘untouchability’, the Hindus all over the country should throw open pub- 
lic wells and temples to those who called themselves Hindus and wherever possible 
to arrange for inter-caste dinners at which the Depressed Class Hindus should be 
treated on a footing of equality. 

Our interests demand that the reformed Constitution should be evolved and the 
country set a going with the new constitution without any further delay. In this 
case the old adage “delay is dangerous” is particularly true. So far os our commu- 
nity is concerned, this is just the time when a constitution involving co-operation 
between the communities should be introduced. Any delay in this matter would 
only give an opportunity for persons interested in separating us from the majority 
ana making us an impotent minorily, to carry on their stone- breaking operations. 
As for conferences we have had enough of them. I say this io no sneering mood. 
The Round Table Conferences of the last two years have done splendid work, and 
especially the second conference in which Mahatma Gandhi haa laid before England 
and the world the case for self-government in the fullest measure. There ie sufficient 
material for constitution -makers, both British and Indian y to proceed upon, and fur- 
ther conferences, besides delaying matters,, would only lead to an accentuation and 
perpetuation of the differences which have so far arrested progress and would make 

r ement not only among the memhers of any conference but among the people of 
country impossible. 

The thing to do immediately ia for the British Government to call in men who 
have special knowledge sad a representative character and who would co -operate 
with them in producing a constitution which would be a fulfilment of the desires 
and aspirations of the people. No constitution can iu the circumstances be final 
nor can any constitution at any time be fiiwl. So long ns the power to be devolved 
upon the Indian people ia in the hands of the British Government, it is they that 
have to devolve it, and the decision will be in the hands of the British Parliament : 
that cannot be helped. It is inevitable and inherent in the situation. All that we 
can look for is that the new constitution responds to and fulfils our desires. When 
the next stage eomes. it will be open to us to evolve through mutual agreement in 
the country, a constitution for which the formal consent of the British Parliament 
may be asked for. Then the decision will be with ua and the consent will have to 
be theirs. At present, the consent will have to be ours, and the decision theirs. 

We must see, so far as the Depressed Classes are concerned, that in evolving a 
constitution, no provision is introduced which will silently act os a spoke in the 
wheel of our progress. Experts have their value and their place ; they have the 
necessary knowledge and necessary intelligence and skill. But who knows if they 
have the necessary sympathy and good-will ? And friends who have the sympathy 
and good-will may not nave the necessary knowledge and insight to understand 
where directly the shoe pinches and to make the shoe fit the foot. It is therefore 
absolutely essential that in the Consultative Committee that will be formed for ad- 
vising in the making of the new constitution, there should be three or four members 
of our community who know our difficulties and disabilities and at the same time 
have the larger outlook for co-opcrating with members of other communities and 
have experience in legislative work, to safeguard our interests and to help in devi- 
sing a constitution which would promote the Interests of the people at large without 
sacrificing the interests of oar community— in short secure justice for us and for all. 

Resolutions Passed 

The Conference concluded after passing a series of resolutions. The first 
resolution stated that the Conference was of opinion that the true interests of 
the Depressed Classes, so far as their relation to political administration was con- 
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emed, could best be promoted only by means of joint electorates with reeemtkm 
of scats on their population basis in all legislatures and, in pursuance of that 
conviction, accepted unreservedly the Rajah— Moonji Pact which embodied that 
principle. 

The second resolution urged upon the British Cabinet the desirability of inclu- 
ding proper and effective directions for securing effective representation to Depressed 
Classes by means of an Instrument of Instructions to the Governor-General and 
Governors. 

The third resolution repudiated the London Minority Pact, while the fourth 
urged unity of ranks amongst the Depressed Classes. 

The fifth resolution demanded an age-limit qualification instead of education and 
property qualifications for franchise. 

The sixth urged the Government to hike a fresh census of the Depressed Classes 
and the seventh deputed Kno Bahadur M. C. Rajah to go to England in order to 
develop sound public opinion. 

Another resolution expressing loyalty to the Crown was moved from the Chair 
and unanimously passed. 


The All-India Trade Union Congress 

Nearly thirty delegates attended the 12th. sessiou of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress which commenced its proceedings at Madras on the 9th. July 1932 in the 
PnramauAiidadoss Chotados* Choultry under the presidency of Air. J. N. Milra 
of Bengal to consider momentous issues Affecting Indian labour. Of theso delegates, 
nine were from Bombay, live from Bengal, two from Nagpur and the remaining 
from Madras. The following are extracts from the presidential address : — 

In the earliest stages of the labour movement in India, those engaged in the 
task of uniting and organising the industrial workers, were mostly actuated with 
the desire to do good” to the poor and down trodden. And the activities of the 
labour organisations which grew up ns far back as 1884 in Bombay under the 
leadership of Lokhande, and later umier Dr. Nair in Madras, were mainly confiued 
to bu manat aria n work, occasional demonstrations, writing petitions ana carrying 
ou constitutional agitation for the protection of the interests of labouring masses. 

As a result of this agitation in India and owing to the growing competition 
between Lancashire and Bombay textile industry, from time to lime, various 
commissions were appointed by the British Parliament “to investigate into the 
conduiou of labour' in the Bombay textile industry. Later ou various parliamen- 
tary aets were passed with a view to fix hours of work for female child and male 
labourers. Neither the ‘‘investigations" of these commissions nor the parliamentary 
acts did in any way improve the pitiable condition of the working class. Ou the 
contrary, there was more and more exploitation of the toiling masses, which wta 
paviug the way towards the development of the labour movement. 

Just after the end of the world war, the Indian Trade Union movement was 
entering the first stage of modern trade uuiouisru. During the years 1918-1921, 
over 3u strong labour oiganisations sprang up in various industrial centres such 
as Bombay, Nagpur, Calcutta, Madras, Jamshedpur, Ahmedabad aud so ou. 

The years 19JG-28 marked spectacular sdvauce of the movement. The young 
Indian pioletariat was apj>eariug cu the isccue as a factor to oe contented with. 
In a series of local strikes and lockouts the workers developed the sense of soli- 
darity, began to understand the necessity of the independent class organisations 
and showed a growing will to fight. Ou the other hand, radicalizalion of the 
nationalist rank aud hie showed that maturing of the political situation. Objectively 
independent activities of the working class was the basic cause of the impending 
development of the radicalizalion of the nationalist ranks. Time was approaching 
when the Indian working class was to coutributo its share in so much as could 
be done under the existing conditions of immaturity of its own compoaitiooi of the 
lawnesa of its cultural level and of the backwardness of its organisation. 

The split in the Trade Union Congress in 1922 was indeed very unfortunate. In 
spite of the persistent attempts of a few reformists, the Indian Trade Union move* 
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meet had refused to affiliate itself to Amsterdam. Even its non-extremist leaders 
were mostly against Amsterdam. Those who attended the International Labour 
conference at Geneva went as a nominee of (he Government and not as elected 
representatives of the Indian workers. On the contrary in 1928 the Trade Union 
Congress had declared its adhesion to the League against. Imj>criali*n>. Its president 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was an active member of the Executive Committee of tho 
league. Most of the important unions however 6ti)l remained individually under 
reformist control. In view of this relation of forces it was all the more necessary 
not to split .up the Trade Union Ongress. 

The Trade Union Congress met in Calcutta in the beginning of July 1931, under 
the presidentship of Com. Subash Chandra Bose. 

In spite of all obstacles and hinderanccs the eleventh sessions of the T. U. C. 
did meet and the most important of all its decisions was on the rpiestion of unity 
in the ranks of the labour movement not desired both by the extreme ultra-leftists 
and Right wing opportunists. And ever since the Calcutta session we have been 
able to make a good headway in the direction of the reorganisation of tho 
shattered labour movement, particularly in Bombay, C. I*., and United Provinces 
and Bengal. Our attempts to reorganise trade uuioh movement in Bengal and thereby 
help the workers to effectively press their demands and improve their condition of life 
was met with an immediate offensive on the part of the local authorities as well as 
disruptive tactics of the old remnants of those romantic ultra-leftists. Lately, there 
was a jute workers* strike in the Howrah Mills. Over 20,000 workers were involved 
in the dispute. The officials of the Bengal Provincial Committee of the A.LT.U.C. 
actively helped the workers but they were served with notice under section 144, 
prohibiting them to enter the mill area for two months. Although the workers were 
deprived of the assistance of their organisations, they carried on bravely for a few 
weeks and had eventually to resume work. 

The most amazing of all the industrial disputes that took place in recent times 
was tho strike of 4,UX) workers of the Tata Colliery in Jarnadobad. The Indian 
owners of the colliery neither paid any heed to the demands of the workers nor 
listened to the appeal of their leaders, in practical field of politics the Indian 
employers are in no way better than the loreign exploiters. They are as much 
enemies of the working class as the rest of the capitalist world. Dora and for no wr.ge- 
cut by the strikers of course was not realized on account of sheer lack of organisation 
and Imperialistic offensive banning the union officials by promulgation of Section Ml. 
There is going to be soon a mushroom growth of labour leaders, and also mush- 
room labour organisations as the Lothian Committee on Franchise has recommended 
special labour constituencies in the coming reforms. I do not- understand how this 
creation of Bpecial labour const iiuencies is going to help the labouring masses of 
the country. The working ela*s cannot gain anything from any iclurir.i* granted 
to India with the consent of the British Parliament. Tho future reforms will not 
be granted to the Indian people but to the native alius of iinpernhsm. Therefore 
iu my opinion there is no reason for the Trade Unionists to gloat over the crea- 
tion of labour constituencies in various provinces of the country. Some of the 
reformist leaders iguoring the expressed verdict of the workers served on 
the Franchise Committee appointed by the It. T. C. which was boyiotted and 
denounced by the Indian Labour movement as an instrument of further exploitation 
of the Indian masses. Let them gloat over it. We do not grudge. Most of the 
labour organisations have declared times without numoer that .adult suffrage should 
be the demand of the working class. But to me it seems even adult suffrage, which 
will mean right to vote to exploiters as well ns to the masses, will not solve the 
problem of the working class. Ibe native exploiting classes, that is the Capitalize, 
Zainindars, and Native Princes etc. have openly joined hands wnh imperialism. 
They have openly fought against the movement lor uatioual freedom. And as such 
parliamentary democracy in most advanced countries like (iermary. France. 
America aud even England, where there exists universal adult suffrage, has failed 
and stands exposed as an instrument of the dictatorship of the exploiting classes. 
Therefore in my opinion there should be a movement set afoot (or the enfran- 
chisement of Only those classes in India which are directly and indirectly exploited 
by imperialism and arc involved in a struggle against foreign domination. And those 
native allies of forciga imperialism who have openly fought agaiust tfcj movement 
for natioual freedom should have no right to be enfranchised in the future consti- 
tution of Free India which could uot t*e piomulgatad by any Koval Commisssju, 
K. T. C. or the British Parliament but by the organised ami democratic will ci 
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the oppressed and exploited classes forming the great majority of the Indian people. 
Such agitation it is high time for tbc exploited masses to set up if really they 
want to answer the sinister communal award given by the ex-socialist MacDonald 
and to the report of the Franchise Committee. 

But it would not be out of place when I say that we may utilise the election 
to legislature, for carrying propaganda for the development of the class cons- 
ciousness amongst the working class and just to expose tho nature of the new 
reforms, we may contest the election without having Any illusion about the improve- 
ment of the lot of the labouring mass through the sham legislatures. 

Although the Trade Union Congress is neither a political party not it belongs 
to a particular set of political opinion there cannot be a single genuine trede union- 
ist who will dare declare that the trade union movement in India has nothing to 
do with the movement for national freedom. Tbc Trade Union Congress must un- 
hesitatingly declare iu favour of India's right to national freedom and self-determi- 
nation and any movement that will be set up in course of time must be supported 
actively from the point of view of the working class. 

For more than one reason unity in the ranks of the labour movement is essen- 
tial. By achieving this much-nccdcd unity we shall be inaugurating new era of the 
working class movement, which is bound to grow out of the objective condition of 
exploitation and the oppression by the present system of society, challenging the 
dictates of a decadent order. The vigorous mobilization of the workers under the 
banner of the All-India Trade Union Congress with a view to give rise to a power- 
ful labour movement will stand like a towering monument in the history of the 
oppressed masses. It is do Trade Unionism which aimed at harmonizing the rela- 
tion between employers and employees. Trade Unionism is nothing but ibo fore- 
runner of an uncompromising struggle based on principle of defen ling the interests 
of the working class against the employers’ exploitation Reformism cheeks the 
militant progress of the struggle of the working class. But the ultra- leftism, as 
already pointed out, too, harms the workers’ movement because it overlooks the im- 
mediate interests of the working class. I therefore appeal to this session of the 
All-India Trade Union Congress to adopt the platform of unity issued by the Giro! 
Kamgar Union as the basis of uniting, developing and building up the labour movement 
iu India. SignBarc already discernible among n section of those comrades who parted 
at Nagpur that they have been realising slowly but surely that when tbc country is 
on the throee of a political upheaval of the first magnitude and as a matter of fact 
when the economic and political system cf tbc whole world is undergoing a rapid 
and thorough change, the halting }H>licy and programme of the last decade no longer 
suits ’he working class movement of India cl the present day. Oil the other hand, 
a large section of tho energetic young comrades who were attracted by the romantic 
halo of the ultra-leftists have definitely found out that they have followed the sha- 
dow so long and have been wasting energy without having any definite programme 
of work to follow. The platform of unifv as defined by G. K. U. in 10.10 is a pro- 
gramme iu itself for imm.diaic work, ft is therefore necessary for us comrades to 
marshall every power and use every opportunity and resources to gather all these 
forecs together and work with the common object of withstanding the capitalist 
onslaught that has put the rank and file on practical starvation by wagc-cut, retrench- 
ment, and other evils following on the policy of rationalisation. Unity among indi- 
viduals as well as unity in rank with unity of purpose i« essential particularly at 
this critical moment. 

Re solutions 

One of the main items before the Congress for its consideration was tne framing 
of ‘"Platform of unity” accept abU- to all labour interests. After long discussions the 
Congress adopted the “Platform of unity” framed by the Bombay Girni Kamagar(Red 
Msg) Union, as ea.ly as January 1931, with a few alterations. The “Platform of 
umiy ‘ an amended and adopted by the Congress, was in the following terms : 

, A Trade Union is an organ of class-struggle. Its basic task is to organise 
the workers in a particular trade or industry for defending and advancing their 
rights and interests. Therefore, under no circumstances, car the object of any Trado 
Liuon be to reconcile the interests of capital and labour. 

immediate demands of all the Indian Trado Unions are: Eight hoars’ 
working day, including an hours rest, in all trades and industries; minimum wages 
guaranteeing all the workers an irreducible standard ; weekly payment of wages 
wherever demanded ; equal wages for equal labour without racial or sex discrimina* 
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tion ; one month’s leave s year with fall pay ; unemployment, sickness, old age and 
insurance, maternity benefit extending for three months at the expenses of the em- 
ployers ; better housing and working conditions for all the workers. The rent for 
workers’ lodgings not to exceed 8 per cent of the wagps ; establishment of indepen- 
dent Workers' Committees in factories, shops, mills, pit-heads, harbours, dockyards, 
plantation and all other places where collective work is performed, to supervise that 
the conditions of labour comply with the standard fixed ; abolition of the employ- 
ment of childsen under 14 years of age ; abolition of the employment of women and 
children underground in mines ; provision of free primary compulsonr education ; 
abolition of all other systems of recruiting labour except through the Trade Union ; 
abolition of fines imposed by the emyloyers, be they private individuals or the Go- 
vernment ; transfer of the control of the Provident Fund from the employers to the 
employed ; the clause relating to abolition of fines imposed by the employers to be 
referred to all unions for further elucidation. 

HI. The entire Trade Union movement of the country shall carry on under cen- 
tral leadership of the A. 1. T. IT. C. an energetic, ceaseless and well co-ordinated 
agitation for enforcing the minimum demands of (1) right to bear arms (2) right to 
strike. The method of self-appointed delegations negotiating with the employers or 
Btate authorities shall be rejected as unauthorised and harmful. The agitation shall 
take the form of mass meetings, demonstrations and strikes. 

IV. Whenever the workers in one particular trade or industry are engaged in a 
dispute with the employees, the entire Trade Union movement shall support them 
actively. The support shall be extended through the declaration of class solidarity, 
financial aid and sympathetic strike. 

V. In case of conflict with the employers, no Btep shall be taken, no agreement 
shall be made by the leaders of the Union except with the approval of the workers 
concerned expressed in general meetings or in delegates' conference convened for the 
purpose or in any other effective way enabling the workers to express their views 
adequately. 

VI. Every Union shall hold regular annual general meetings for reviewing past 
activities and re-electing its executive. In case of the office-bearers of any Union 
failing to comply with thiB, the membership shall take the initiative for getting the 
conference together, *nd call upon the office-bearers to rende: account. On such 
occasions, the A. I. T. U. C. shall intervene in favour of the rank and tile, and 
help them to dislodge the refractory office-bearers. 

VII. Delegates to the A. I. T. U. 0. shall be elected by the entire members of 
the respective affiliated Unions in annual meetings convened for the purpose. 

VIII. The Executive of the A. I. T. U. C. shall not make any agreement or 
enter into negotiation for the purpose of making one, with the employer or the 
government except with the knowledge and approval of the Trade Union of the 
workers in the particular trade or industry concerned. The terms of any contem- 

? dated agreement shall first bo submitted to a delegates’ conference of the Union 
or consideration and approval. 

IX. The A.I.T.U.C. shall not affiliate itself with the International Federation 
of Trade Unions (Amsterdam International) because the latter supports or 
connives at the ; ystem of Colonial exploitation, nor shall it affiliate itself with any 
international body. 

X. The A.I.T.U.C. shall not send delegates to the so-called International Labour 
Conference held under the auspices of the League of Nations, as the Indian workers 
can expect no good out of those conferences held expressly with the purpose of re- 
conciling the interests of capital and labour. 

XI. No representative of the A.I.T.U.C. shall accept nominated seats iu the Cen- 
tral or Provincial Legislature, Municipality, Local or District Board cor serve on 
any Government Committee. 

XII. The AJ.T.U.C. shall support and actively participate in the straggle for 
National Freedom from the point of view of the working-classes. It does not be- 
lieve that any compromise between the foreigu and Indian bourgcosle (Responsible 
Government or Dominion Status) will ever change the condition of the workers 
substantially. The basic political demand of the Indian working classes is the ter- 
mination of Imperialist domination, overthrow of capitalism, and sociaTsation of the 
means of production. 

XIII. The A.I.T.U.C. shall fight for freedom of the press, freedom of speech, 
Xreedom of Assembly, freedom of Organisation and the right to bear arms. 
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explained by Lord Irwin in his inaugural address to the Indian legislature on the 
9tn of July. 1930, as follows ‘I am now’, said Lord Irwin, ‘able to define its (i.e., 
Of the Conference t functions more precisely. After very careful consideration His 
Majesty’s Government has reached the conclusion that it would not be right to 
prescribe for the Conference any terms more limited than in my statement of 
November last, and that the Conference should enjoy the full freedom that these 
words connote. The Conference will be free to approach its task greatly assisted 
indeed, but with its liberty unimpaired by the report of the Statutory Commission, 
or by any other document which will be before it. It is the belief of His Majesty's 
Government that by way of Conference it could be possible to reach solutions 
(the italics arc ours) that both countries and all parties and interests in them can 
honourably accept. And any such agreement at which the Conference is able 
to arrive, will form the basis of proposals which His Majesty’s Government will 
later submit to Parliament. From such a definition of the scope of the Conference 
it is dear that His Majesty’s Government conceive of it not as a mere meeting for 
discussion and debate but as a joint assembly of representatives of both countries 
on whose agreement the precise proposals to Parliament may be founded.’ 

G. It will thus be seen that the essence of the method was that the proposals 
before Parliament would be made by Government on the basis of the largest mea- 
sure of agreement that might be reached at the Conference. Wc feel that the new 
plan by dispensing with a further meeting of the Federal Structure Committee of 
the Round Table Conference, dispenses with and supersedes the deliberate policy 
of His Majesty’s Government referred to above as regards the method of approach 
to the Indian problem. 

7. In support of our view wc would refer to the speeches of the Prime Minister, 
and Lord Lotnian, the Under Secretary of State for India. In his speech at the 
last sitting of the second session of the Round Tabic Conference delivered on the 
1st of December, 1931, the Prime Minister discussed the question of the machinery 
to be set up for close intimate consideration of specific problems, and in doing so 
he stated as follows : 

(a) T propose, therefore, with your consent, to nominate in due course a small 
representative Committee — a Working Committee of this Conference — (the italics are 
ours) which will remain in being in India, with which through the Viceroy wc can 
keep in effective touch. I cannot here and now specify precisely how this committee 
can best be employed. This is a matter which must be worked out, and must to 
some extent depend on the report of the Committee wc propose to set up. but in 
the end tcc shall have to meet again for a final reticle of the whole scheme .* (The 
italics are ours). 

(b) On the 2nd of - December. 1931, the Prime Minister moved a resolution 
before the House of Commons asking for ns approval of the Indian policy of His 
Majesty’s Government. In the course of his speech Major Attlee interjected a 
question asking whether the Committees to be appointed were going to report back 
to the Round Table Conference and the Prime Minister iu dealing with this 
question said, among other things, os follows 

‘I want to tell the House without any reserve that I nm perfectly convinced 
that the work which has been done could tiever have been done by any method 
except the method of co-opcration and consultation, and I say further that if any 
Government here will try to change that now, it would destroy all chance of con- 
tinuing agreement and eo-opertion with India itself. The method by which the Round 
Table Conference has been handled is the only muhod that will enable India and our- 
selves to come to an agreement, to work that agreement in harmony, and to use 
that agreement for the benefit of India itself and ulso for the honour and good of 
the whole community to which wo belong.” 

Further the Prime Minister iu reply to another question by Major Attlee, 
stated an follows':-* 

‘Obviously the Round Table Conference will remain and in the end we Bhall 
have to meet again for a final review.’ Thereupon Major Attlee said : ‘It is satis- 
factory to note that the method of negotiation through the Round Table Conference 
is to oontinue, and that this is an interim process during which certain com- 
mittees are going to report,’ 

(c) In moving the samo resolution in! the House of Londs, Lord Lothian, the Under 
Secretary of State for India, said as follows :~‘At some later date when all the 
ne c essa r y material is ready, the Round Table Conference will reassemble in some 
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form for a ti.ml review of the whole nehemo and thereafter a draft eonatitntion 
will be presented by the Government for the consideration and dccisiou of Par- 
liarnent.. 

8. It will thus appear that it was clearly the intention of Hia Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to reassemble the Co inference for a final review of the work of tne Com- 
mittees when it would he possible for the representatives of British India, rep- 
resentatives of Indian .States, His Majesty’s Government and other British parties 
to coine to certain agreement*. We need scarcely point out that the safeguards, 
e. g. Finance, Offence and Foreign Policy have not vet been agreed to : indeed 
certain proposals were made on both sides and no agreement has finally yet been 
recorded. Vow we desire to point out that in our opinion in the absence of the 
represent stives of the British Government and the other British parties ami the 
Indian Princes— whose Ministers have no authority to bind them— in the 
Consultative Committee, it is impossible for that Committee to register any agree- 
ments with British opinion, and such agreements, if aimed at, must stand over 
until select Indians meet the Joint Parliamentary Committee or until a formal 
hut smaller body than the Round Table Conference is summoned in London in 
the contingencies contemplated by the new announcement. Wc cannot sec why if 
the Government propose to bring about, discussion between the Joint Bclect 
Committee and individuals on definite proposals and why if they contemplate also 
the possibility in certain contingencies of summoning a formal though small 
body of representatives, they should not have at once decided to constitute 
such a formal hotly which should meet in .London to carry on discussions 
with the Joint Parliamentary Committee and to treat with it on terms of cuunlity. 
Our insistence is not —ami has not been— that the full Round Table Conference 
should he summoned for the third time, but we have urged it, "and do still urge, that 
a smaller body, the personnel of which may inspire confidence, should meet for 
final review of the work of the Comm it tee including the Consultative Committee— 
and for treating with British representative'*. We certainly should not be assumed 
to favour tbr procedure so far as it. contemplates the summoning, after the conclu- 
sion of the Consultative Committee, of individuals to be selected, by the Govern- 
ment. b would have been a different thing if in the selection of the representative* 
the Conference itself had any voice. 

0. We are aware that it has been suggested in certain quarters that the Confer- 
ence method has not Iren successful. Whatever persons not connected with the 
Conference may say with regard to this matter, the Prime Minister himself observed 
in his statement before the Conference that ‘these conferences have not been a 
failure in any sense of the term’. We ourselves ao* respectfully prepared to endorse 
this view. 

10. We were painfully conscious at the last session of the Conference that a 
certain section of British opinion, which in the altered staid of Parliamentary parties 
possesssd considerable influence, did not favour the Conference plan and thought 
that it would lend to no good, but we are also conscious that, the mutual exchange 
of views and the timely intervention of the Prime Minister himself and of British 
statesmen like Ix>rd Reading, Eari stankty, Mr. Wedgwood Bcnn, Mr. I cca-Bmith 
and Mr. Pethick Lawrence, enabled the last Conference to get oyer certain critical 
situarions which seemed to threaten its very existence and to bring to an abrupt 
end the work that it had up till that stage been able to accomplish and to destroy 
the spirit which it had generated. 

11. We arc awi rc that His Majesty’s Government have taken an important deci- 
sion in so far as they indicate their intention now to proceed with a single Bill, but 
it ia dear from the announcement that they propose to introduce the Provincial 
constitution* first, the Federation foliowing later. Our support of the single Bill 
plan should not be, in any manner, assumed to carry with it the support of all 
the implications of the passage dealing with it in the official announcement. If the 
hiatus between the Provincial constitution and the Central constitution ia going to 
be a long one— and we have xcason to apprehend this danger— then we can not 
clearly support such a proposal. Again when it is said that before an All India 
Federation materialises, the units concerned must be prepared actually to federate 
we mu«t strongly dissent from this proposal if it means that it will be left to the 
Provineea to decide whether they will or will not join the Federation, for it is clear 
that one tingle province may. by adopting a perverse aod obstinate attitude, hold 
up the Federation indefinitely, and thus make the provision in the BUI absolutely 
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nugatory. Of coarse we recognise that so fir as the association of the Indian States 
is concerned. Parliament can only proride for their entry on a voluntary basis but 
to extend this principle of robin tary basis to the Provinces is, in onr opinion, to 
endanger the wnole scheme of Federation. In our discussions in England with 
British statesmen we repeatedly pressed this point of view and wo continue to be of 
the same opinion. 

12. Coming to the question of delay, no one is more anxious than ourselves for 
the early establishment of the new constitution but we can not see how the 
summoning of 14 or 15 members of the Federal Structure Committee from British 
India and 9 members from Indian States, the rest being in England, would hare 
caused any material delay. In any case it seems clear from the announcement it- 
self that tne drafting experts have not been sitting idle, for if definite proposals 
are to be the basis of future discussion, they can be put forward either as clauses 
of a Bill or as propositions which may ultimately be shaped into clauses and thus 
it seems to us that there can not be much room for apprehending delay by sticking 
to the old basis. It is not difficult to read in the new announcement a considerable 
measure of pressure exercised upon the Government by the overwhelming majority 
of tho Conservatives in Parliament and our experience of l&Bt year justifies us in 
viewing the new proposals of the Government critically. 

13. We have approached these proposals with every desire to understand them 
and to promote the work that lies ahead, but the announcement., as it has appeared, 
is not sufficient, in our opinion, to enable us to form a final judgment. We shall 
await reports of Parliamentary debates which may possibly make the position more 
clear, we shall also await further developments and then issue a further statement 
defining our attitude. 

W. I. NATIONAL LIBERAL ASSOCIATION'S RESOLUTION 

HOARE’S POLICY — A DEFINITE BREACH OF PLEDGES 

The Council of the Western India National Liberal Association at a meeting 
held at Bombay on the 4th. July, with 6ir Chimanlal Sctalvad iu the chair, passed 
the following resolution 

‘The Council enter their emphatic protest against the action of tho Governor- 
General in renewing the ordinances promulgated in January last. Whilst the scope 
and extent of and the areas within which the consolidated ordinance is made 
operative are restricted for the present, the Council cannot conceal their repugnance 
to the continued administration of the country by means of drastic measures pro- 
mulgated by the executive. The Council note that the Government have seen their 
way to drop some of tho unnecessarily severe provisions which existed in the for- 
mer ordinances, but the special powers now assumed are no less strigent and 
equally capable of encroaching cm the personal liberties of ftho citizens irrespective 
ot their political creed. It was the duty of the Government to obtain the necessary 
special powers from the Legislature, if in their opinion a state of emergency con- 
tinued to exist which warranted the use of such powers. The Government’s failure 
to approach the legislature in this respect, as is contemplated at least by the 
spirit if not the letter of section 72 of the Government of India Act, is in the 
opinion of the council not calculated to enhance respect for laws and for methods 
of constitutional government. The action of the Government in renewing the 
ordinance accompanied as it is by the reactionary pronouncement of the Secretary 
of State regarding changes in constitutional procedure, will inevitably tend to 
greater embit torment of feelings and stand definitely iu the way of speedy rest- 
oration of normal conditions in the country. 7 ’ 

THE ASSOCIATION'S STATEMENT 

The Council of the Western India National Liberal Association also simultaneous- 
ly Issued the following statement 

The Council regret that their apprehension regarding the rumoured change of 
prooedure in connection with Indian constitutional reforms have boen confirmed 
by the pronouncement of the Secretary of State for India in the Honse of Commons 
on June 27 last In the opinion of the Council the plan now proposed contemplates 
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i definite and complete abandonment of the method of the Round Table Conference 
m enunciated by Lord Irwin in hit famous declaration of November 1, 1832, and 
in his speech in the Legislative Assembly on July 0, 1930, and as hitherto followed 
in practice. The essence of the conference plan as is well known was free co- 
operation between the British and Indian representatives and those of Indian States 
on equal terms for the t purpose of arriving at an agreed solution which was to 
form the basis of constitutional proposals which His Majesty's Government would 
place before Parliament. The Council have no hesitation in stating that the new 
procedure is at every stage a negation of the fundamental idea underlying the 
Bound Table Conference and an attempt to restore in effect the procedure proposed 
for the Simon Commission which met with such nation-wide condemnation. 

2. The Consultative Committee, the personnel of which never inspired much 
confidence, cannot put forward any agreed proposals on matters before it as it con- 
tains no representatives of His Majesty's Government or other British political 
parties and of the Princes. It is this body that is now called upon to tender Its 
collective advice on the numerous and important questions entrusted to it many of 
which were admittedly not examined by the conference or its committees in London. 
The Council fail to understand how it can be suggested that no serious departure 
is contemplated from the original plan when this committee is asked to function 
as an advisory body on many subjects of vital importance without submitting its 
report for consideration by the parent body along with those of other committeea 
appointed with it. The Council cannot also approve of the new proposal to invite 
a few individual experts to hold informal discussions in London on such specific 
problems as financial safeguards, nor is a small body of representative Indiana who 
may be called to confer with the Joint. Parliamentary Committee expected to nego- 
tiate any terms of agreement on behalf of India. They will try at the most to exert 
an effective influence on the decisions of nn all- British Parliamentary committee 
regarding proposals to which the Government would be moro or less committed. 
Indian representatives will not further he a party to the report which the committee 
will submit to Parliament. The possibility suggested of a few Indians being invited 
to hold more formal discussions in London in case the proceedings of the Consul- 
tative Committee prove infructiious is also not acceptable since this body will not 
in any sense be an adequate substitute for the Federal Structure Committee or the 
Bound Table Conference. 

3. In the opinion of the Council the whole of the new procedure now formula- 
ted is not ‘slight variation’ from the original method of the Hound Tabic Confer- 
ence, but a deliberate departure from the previous plan on the basis of which the 
Indian leaders agreed to cooperate. The Council regard the new announcement as 
definite breach of definite pledges given from time to time by the Prime Minister 
on behalf of His Majesty's Government and they, therefore, cannot accept it. 

4. The Council are convinced that the pica of delay which 8ir Samuel lioare 
has put forward can well be met by immediately scrapping the Consultative Com- 
mittee which because of its composition, status and powers is incapable of advan- 
cing tbc stage of constitutional reforms with expedition. The Council glso fail to 
understand why the communal award, delay to giving which has been mainly res- 
ponsible for the aggravation of the communal tension in the country, cannot be 
announced without any further loss of time. As soon as the award is made the 
Council would suggest that a mcotiug of the Federal Structure Hub-Committee be 
convened in London with the addition of a few more members, if necessary. Ilia 
Majesty’s Government onght to be ready by that time to pla**e their proposals on 
the lines generally agreed to at the previous sessions of the Round Table Conference, 
while proposals can be framed tentatively also with regard to matters like defence 
and financial safeguards. In case His Majesty's Government do not favour the call- 
ing of the whole Round Table Conference, the Federal .Structure Committee abould 
be given authority aud status to negotiate the terms of agreement on all subjects 
and these should form the basis of the final proposals to be placed before Parlia- 
ment by His Majesty’s Government. The Council feel that if such a procedure bad 
been proposed there need not have been even a further stage of conferring on the 
P lrt of the Joint Parliamentary Committee with a small body of Indian representa- 
tives a a now proposed before the Bill is framed. 

5. The Council note with some relief that it is proposed to introduce a single 
Bill in Parliament embodying the proposals both for autonomous provinces and an 
All-India Federation. But the interval between the actual inauguration of the 
Federation and the conferment of autonomy on the provinces is lively to be unduly 
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prolonged if the Federation is made dependent npon the Indian States being pre» 
pared actually to federate and on the condition that the proposal to be laid before 
Parliament to this end must be complete in all its essentials. The Council consider 
this plan as necessarily vague and calculated to give rise to suspicions regarding the 
Government's intentions for the early inauguration of an All-India Federation with 
responsibility at the centre, in the opinion of the Council any scheme which luck* 
in efTect practical simultaneity in the introduction of reforms in the centre and th» 
provinces is bound to prove fatal to the successful working of the future constitution. 

6. In the face of the Secretary of State's pronouncement which the Council 
consider as extremely disappointing and in view of the procedure which is now 
announced which the Council have to reject as unacceptable, the Council urge upon 
the executive of the All-India National Liberal Federation to recommend to the 
Federation to reconsider the whole position of the Liberal party in regard to till 
further stages of the constitutional enquiry and to take such further action as they 
may deem necessary. 

U. P. LIBERAL ASSOCIATION'S STATEMENT 

The Committee of the United Provinces Liberal Association having considered, nt a 
meeting held at Allahabad on the 2nd. July 1932, which was attended also by some 
members of the Association who were not members of the Committee, the announce- 
ment made by the {Secretary of State for India in the House of Commons on June 27. 
1032, on pofiev, procedure and programme regarding constitutional reform and the 
continuation of rule by Ordinance, resolved to authorize the Joint Secretary of the 
Association to communicate the following statement of their opinion to the Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Home Department, Reforms Branch and the 
Private Secretaries of His Excellency the Viceroy, the right hon. the Secretary of 
State for India and the right hon. the Prime Minister, and to the Secretaries of the 
Council of the National Liberal Federation and the Secretaries of provincial organi- 
zations of the Federation, anJ to publish it for general information : 

The Statement 

1. The Committee of the United Provinces Liberal Association deeply regret the 
decision of His Majesty’s Government to abolish the Round Table Conference before 
it has concluded its important work, notwithstanding the assurance of the Prime 
Minister to the Conference on Dec. 1, 1931, and his declaration in the House of 
Commons on the following day. Having regard to the circumstances in which the 
Conference was called into being, and specially in view of the authoritative state- 
ments explanatory of its high purpose made by Lord Irwin as Viceroy on Oct. 31, 
1929, ana Jon. 25 and July 9, 1930, the Committee cannot but feel that in the deci- 
sion now announced, there is a definite breach of eugagemont by the British Govern- 
ment with the people of India. 

2. The procedure that at present finds favour with His Majesty’s Government 
cannot commend itself to Indian nationalists who objected to similar procedure in 
connection with the Simon Commission and withheld all cooperation from that 
body. The objection was that in the settlement of the future constitution of India, 
Indians themselves were only thought fit to assist in a subordinate capacity as. wit- 
nesses, or as members of auxiliary committees, or as persons with whom a commit- 
tee of Parliament might discuss or confer, but not deemed entitled to take an equal 
and effective part with the British in the determination of what was good for their 
own country. This criticism, accompanied as it was by the Nationalist boycott of 
the Commission and its auxiliaries aud the strong India-wide agitation that follow- 
ed, made such impression on the then Government in India ana Eoglaud that the 
Bound Table Conference was offered so that Indian distrust and discontent might 
be allayed and Indians might take their proper place in the deliberations of the 
new constitution. 

3. What has since happened to Justify an unmistakable departure from the 
Conference method and a reversion to the abandoned procedure adumbrated in con- 
nection with a Commission which was so unpopular with Indian reformers ? If 
the Conference was large in size, the responsibility for it as well as for the actual 
selection of ite personnel rested entirely with the Government. In actual fact, 
while it ie true that a body representative of India oouid not be very small, Indian 
opinion never felt that it was ne c es sar y to make it as large as it was and was 
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sever satisfied with the nominations made by authority. If the Conference took 
tirM to reach conclusions after discussion, there was nothing unreasonable in this, 
Mgard being had to the nature, the importance and the complexity of the issues it 
had to grapple with, more particularly since an all-India federation was made the 
objective and the basis of the future constitution. Still, the Committee think it 
likely that more would have been accomplished if His Majesty's Government had set 
forth their own intentions in good time, if they had not allowed needlessly long 
intervals between the Announcement and the Conference and between its first ana 
second sessions, and if an obvious attempt had not been made to bring its second 
session to an abrupt termination. 

4. The failure of the Conference to reach a settlement by consent of the 
communal question has been made much of. Tho Indian Liberal Party is non- 
com tnunal and is pledged, and endeavours to the best of its power, to consider 
public questions from the national and not a communal point of view. But it is 
constrained to stress the fact that it is not on Indian nationalists tha* the 
responsibility lies for the creation of the communal problem in its present form 
nor for its accentuation nor for its continued existence. The reasons for the failure 
of the attempts to reach a settlement were more or less well knowu, and it was 
clear at an early stage of the Conference that a decision would have to bo taken 
by His Majesty s Government on their responsibility. For delay on their part in 
taking and announcing a decision the Conference cannot be blamed. 

5. Certainly, it is important that further progress should be made without 
avoidable delay. There can be no two opinions on this point. Itut there can be 
expedition without the substitution for the Conference method of a procedure 
which was rejected by Indians in 1027 -S ns it involved the imposing upon India 
of such constitution as the British might thiuk to be good enough for her. His 
Majesty's Government have stated that they will place before the proposed 
committee of Parliament their own proposals which will be the basis of discussion. 
Surely, they can place the identical proposals before the Ronnd Table Conference 
and proceed to the drawing of a bill for introduction in Parliament ou the basis 
of the report of the Conference. It will embody the joint opinions of the Indian 
equally with the British members and not exclusively those of the latter. Merely 
to give a hearing to Indians is surely very different from their taking equal part 
with the British in the formulation of proposals. 

6. The National Liberal Federation of India deliberately rejected in 1927 the 
opportnuity of subordinate co-operation then offered to India in connection with 
the Simon Commission, but as soon as the Round Fable Conference was announced 
two years later, it resolved to co-opcrntn whole- heartcdly. It is not for a compon- 
ent part of the Federation to decide what Liberals should do now, but the 
Committee of the Uuited Provinces Liberal Association would invite the urgent 
attention of the Council to the analogy between the positiou as it was in 1927 
and as it is now, with the aggravating circumstance that the right of equal co- 
operation between the British and Indians having since been definitely, recognized, 
is now withdrawn for no fault of the Indians themselves. 

7. While the Committee are gratified by the announcement that the future 
constitution of both the central and provincial governments will be the subject of 
one bill, they are concerned to notice that it is evidently thought to allow a more 
or less considerable interval between the introduction oi provincial {autonomy and 
centra! responsibility. To any such idea the Committee must offer streuuous oppo- 
sition. It m the deliberate conviction of the Committee that the greatest need of 
India is a responsible central government and that this urgeut reform cannot be 
put off without grave risk to national interests. And it ought not to be postponed 
nor need it be. The Committee are enthusiastic supporters of all-India federation 
and are confident that it will bo a fact sooner than later. But they do not agree, 
in principle or on the ground of expediency, to the establishment of a responsible 
central government in British India being made dependent upon the achievement of 
all-India federation. British India has the right to self-government, independently 
of the willingness of Indian Slates to federate with her, and she will not 6e denied. 

8. Provincial autonomy without a responsible central government cannot be ex- 
pected to function satisfactorily t os friction between autonomous provincial govern- 
ments and an irresponsible central government is almost inevitable. And the Com- 
mittee apprehend serious difficulties from a hiatus between the introduction of ns- 
poneibility in the provinces without the needed change at the centre. In particular 
the Committee have read with deep concern the paeeage of the decretory of Stated 
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announcement which evidently contemplates that the autonomous prorinoea of the 
future should be free to enter or not to join a federation. If the Secretary of 
State meant all that his language conveyed, the introduction of provincial autonomy 
in anticipation of an all- India federation and without a concurrent or an almost 
concurrent introduction of responsibility at the centre may become a menace to 
the nation and will have to be registered by every legitimate means. 

9. The Committee of the United Provinces Liberal Association strongly protest 
against the spirit and temper as well as the substance of the Secretary of State's 
observations on the general political situation and on the Ordinances, their purpose, 
their administration and their renewal. The Committee reiterate their conviction, 
recorded in several of their resolutions, that rule by Ordinance could not win the 
support of opinion nor conduce to trustful relations between the people and the 
Government ; that in any case, such Ordinances were never necessary ; that they 
were administered with great and unwarranted severity, and that they rendered co- 
operation with Government increasingly difficult. And such utterances as the 
Secretary of State's, instead of conciliating, can but greatly increase discontent and 
difficulties. 

10. The Committee see no reason to modify their opinion after consideration of 
the new single consolidated Ordid&nce. Lt reproduces the most obnoxious provision* 
of the Ordinances which it replaces, and is open to still stronger objection than 
the latter in that it continues for one more half year the reign of executive discre- 
tion which iB always liable to abuse and has in fact been misused. And notwith- 
standing the initial restriction of the areas where soruc of its provisions will be 
in force, the Committee cannot hope that au improvement in the political situation 
will follow from the operation of such executive laws. The result is bound to be 
positively detrimental. 

THE S. L L. FEDERATION’S STATEMENT 

The South Indian Liberal Federation ( City Branch ) mot on the 5th. July 
at the Theagaraya Memorial Buildings, Madras under the presidency of Dewan 
Bahadur A. Ramaateami Mudaliar, and considered the recent announcement of the 
Secretary of State ou Reforms procedure. The Federation issued the following 
statement on Sir Samuel Hoare’s announcement 

We have perused, with the care and attention that it deserves, the statement 
of the Secretary of State regarding the procedure to lie adopted for completing 
the Indian Constitution. The statement undoubtedly makes many alterations of a 
serious nature in the plans for constitutional settlement proposed by Lord Irwin 
od behalf of His Majesty's Government in 1029 and accepted by the country, and 
in particular by those sections of the public which nave helped in discussing 
constitutional problems since that announcement. The merit of that announcement 
lay in the fact that the policy of unilateral decisions which reached a climax in 
the appointment of the Statutory Commission was definitely, rejected and gave 
place to the policy of conferences designed to arrive at mutual agreements. If 
the new proposals of Sir Samuel IIo a re in any way imply or, in the actual 
working, are found to involve a departure from that policy anu to result again in 
unilateral decisions instead of mutual agreements ou the basis of equality of status 
of delegates, we have no hesitation in stating that no section of Indian politicians 
will be found to accept with equanimity so radical a change. But we note that 
the Secretary of State has emphasised it in his speech, that no deviation in the 
method so far adopted is intended. With the desire of the Secretary of State and 
of His Majesty's Government to expedite the framing of the Constitution and to 
do everything in their power to bring into existence as speedily as possible an 
All-India Federation, wc are in complete agreement. The statement, however, 
raises certain issues, the implications of which we are not able to clearly under- 
stand and on which we should like to have further light thrown before we are 
in a position to state how far the new plan conforms inessentials to the old. 

Before we examine the proposals of Sir Samuel Hoare, we must refer with 
regret to the manner in which the decision has been arrived at bjy His Majesty's 
Government. It seems to us neither fair nor courteous to the Inaisn delegates of 
the R. T. 0. that without any reference to any of them such a change in procedure 
should have been decided upon. It is obvious that the Government has placed 
fth~» i« an extremely false position hv the manner in which it has come to a 
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decision on the subject. If the Princes base been consulted beforehand and only 
the British Indian delegates hsre been ignored, it only aggravates the impolicy ox 
the step. We axe bound to record oar deep dissatisfaction at this procedure. 

The decision of His Majesty's Government to give effect to their constitutional 
policy by means of a single Bill, providing alike for autonomous constitutions of 
provinces and a Federation of provinces and States, is certainly welcome to Indian 
opinion, which has urged for practically simultaneous advance in responsibility 
both in the provinces and at the Centre. The statement, however, suggests that 
“the nnita concerned must be prepared actually to federate." Doubts have been 
raised io some quarters whether this implies that British Indian Provinces will 
have the option to join the Federation or keep out of it and secondly, whether 
the Federation can only be constituted If every single State is prepared to joiu 
such a Federation. Either of these hypothesis will, in our opinion, effectively 
prevent the formation of a Federation; and, while we feel aanguine that Hit 
&&§8§iy f a Government conld not have intended to lay down conditions so onerous 
aoa almost impossible of fulfilment, we feel at the same time that such doubts can 
well be dissipated by a clear statement on the subject from ail authoritative 
source. 

The statement also says that "there must be reasonable assurance forthcoming 
at the time the Bill is introduced that the financial and other provisions for the 
cementing of the structure will enable the provinces, the States, the Federal Govern- 
ment and Parliament alike adequately ana harmoniously to fulfil their several 
functions and that the interests which require to be safeguarded shall be assured of 
practical and efficient protection." We regret our inability to understand the exact 
meaning or implications of this statement. It is not clear from whom these “reason- 
tble assurance’’ are to be forthcoming, who is to judge the reasonable character 
of such assurances, and in particular, with reference to the financial provisions for 
cementing structure, whether each province will have to be satisfied independently 
before the Bill for a Federation can even be considered by the Government. If 
this passage means nothing more than that an agreement should be arrived at be- 
ween British Indian representatives, the representatives of Indian States and Parlia- 
ment as regards the financial provisions for the provinces and for the Federation 
and safeguards for various interests, the proposition is so self-evident that no one 
need seriously question it ; but, if it means anything else, it is our earnest desire 
that His Majesty’s Govern men t should make the point quite clear. 

We note with some amount of melancholy satisfaction that liis Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will announce their decision on the communal question, as in the absence 
of an agreement by the communities concerned, there is no alternative to that course. 
The statement says that the Consultative Committee will discuss matters which 
affect both British India and Indian States ; but, as has been pointed out more than 
ouce, the absence of responsible and representatives delegates of Indian States and 
of British Parties on the Committee roust make it extremely difficult for any useful 
discussion by the Consultative Committee on matters wbicb affect both British India 
and Indian States. 

If the Consultative Committee is not able to make as much progress as His Ma- 
jesty’s Government hope it would, His Majesty’s Government will make arrangement 
whereby a small and manageable body of delegates will be summoned for such 
further discussions io London as may be necessary to complete Government propo- 
sals which will be placed before the Joiut Parliamentary Committee. It ia 
not suggested on what basis this body, tho miniature Round Table Con- 
ference, as it has been termed, will meet ; and doubts hnvc agaiu been 
expressed whether this would be merely a consultative body or whether 
its position will be more or less analogous to that of the Ronnd Tabic Con- 
ference. We interpret the declaration to mean nothing less than that in the event 
of the Consultative Committee not being able to arrive at conclusions on important 
issues owing to reasons which we have already indicated. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will convene what in effect will be a replica of the Rouud Table Conference, 
greatly diminished in s»e undoubtedly, bnt, to a corresponding extent, increased 
m efficiency, weight and capacity to arrive at agreed decisions. It will greatly help 
na m understanding the statement, if this point is cleared up by so authoritative 
statement. 

Finally, before the BUI is introduced in Parliament His Bfajcsty's Government 
hope to place proposals before the Joi r *« Select Committee composed of all parties in 
both Houses of Parliament. It is proposed that this Joint Committee will have the 
4B 
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power to confer with representatives of Indian opinion, and the statement suggests 
that it will facilitate Indian co-operation and ensure its effective influence in what 
is probably the most important stage in the shaping of Constitutional Reforms. 
The last suggestion, to a certain extent, is in accordance with what Lord Irwin 
stated in his address to the Central Legislature on the 9th of July 1930, except in 
so far as the Joint Parliamentary Committee is constituted before Parliament is 
seized of any Bill and has in its possession merely the draft proposals of His Ma- 
jesty’s Government. It is not quite clear whether Indians invited for conference 
with the Joint Select Committee will have to individually express their views or 
will go in a body before the Committee. It is not clear, moreover, in what sense 
the Joint Select Committee will confer with representative Indian opinion. It has 
been suggested in some quarters that at this stage Indians will appear before the 
Joint Select Committee, more or less in the capacity of witnesses, whether they 
appear singly or in proup. It has further been stated that the report to be submit- 
ted to Parliament will be only that of the Joint Select Committee aud that in the 
framing of that report or in the conclusions to be arrived at, which will be embo- 
died in the report, the Indian section will have no part. Doubts have, therefore, 
arisen whether the Conference is not strictly con tinea to mere testimony which may, 
no doubt, greatly influence but which cannot possibly have a share in the decisions. 
It is true that the Secretary of State has suggested that the terms of reference to 
the Joint Select Committee will be mentioned At the time when a motion is made 
for the appointment of that Committee. It would certainly facilitate an appreciation 
of the share which Indians will have at this crucial stage in the deliberations, if the 
point is made dear as to in wliat capacity Indians will sit with the Joint Select 
Committee and how the proposed conference will take place. 

As we have already stated, we have approached the statement of Sir Samuel 
Ho.are with a desire to understand nnd with every desire to be as helpful as possi- 
ble We realise that hare criticism of proposals alleged to be made with the best 
of intentions will hardly serve any useful purpose. At the same time, we venture 
to suggest that the value of the new Constitution will greatly be enhanced by the 
fact that Indians had a share in the actual framing of it. we would furlher point 
out that the capacity to work the Constitution by any constitutionalist or liberal 
Party in the teeth of undoubted opposition will depend as much on the excellence 
of toe Constitution as on the fact that such constitutionalists had equal responsibi- 
lity in framiog the Constitution and were, therefore, bound to work it successfully. 
It is with these ideas that we have ventured to put forward various points which 
arise on a consideration of the Secretary of State's statement, and we ho|>c that an 
elucidation of such points will be forthcoming so as to enable us to make up our 
mind ns to how far the plan adumbrated by the Secretary of State can be com- 
mended to eonsYituttonalists all over the country. 

Since the statement was prepared, we note with pleasure that one of the doubts 
has been removed by the official announcement that provinces will aot be among 
those units which will have an option to federate. 

SIR SAMUEL H O A R E 'S APOLOGIA 

DEFENCE OF NEW PROGRAMME 

Sir Samuel Qoarc in a speech at a dinner of the Central Asian Society, London 
on the 7th. July, after disclaiming any pretence to know all about ludia, said : 

“I have soon realised *hc fact that sonic one is always certain to snspect your 
motives and believe that your action is prompted by some ulterior motive. I give 
you the example of what 1 mean from tne events of Iasi two or three days. 

“Almost every Indian with whom I have and hud communications during the 
last two years has constantly impressed upon me the need of swift action and definite 
decisions in the field of constitutional reform. I agree with my liuliau friends. A 
long period of uncertainty is bad for everyone. It creates suspicion, uudermines 
authority and saps the foundations of friendship. 

“We here were no less anxious to bring this period of uncertainty to an end as 
soon as possible and we accordingly came to the conclusion that it wa;. necessary 
to speed up the procedure under which constitutional changes were being discussed. 
Our change of procedure meant no change of policy. We arc just as auxious to-day 
as we were when the Round Table Oouference first met io London for all help that 
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we can get from representative Indians. Wc felt, however, that if decisions were 
to Y»e made in any reasonable time, it was quite essential to get away from the big 
and almost endless, formal discussions that we have bad for tbe last two years and 
substitute for them much more free, intimate and definite consultation. 

"Yet within a few hours from the declaration of this programme, a section of 
Indian opinion jumps altogether into the erroneous conclusion that we no longer 
wish Indian co-opcration aud that the change of method means a change of 
objective. 

"If, however, our Indian friends will scrutinise with care and impartiality the 
programme wc have drawn up, they will sec that their criticisms arc baaed on a 
misapprehension of its meaning. Particularly do they seem to hftve misunderstood 
the procedure of the Joint Select Committee of both Houses to which the Govern- 
ment proposals will be referred for the first time in our constitutional history. A 
joint select committee of this kind w»ll meet before the Constitutional Bill has been 
read for the first or second time in Parliament. 

"This unprecedented proposal is definitely intended to meet tho Indian desire to 
be consulted before anv irrevocable decision is reached. Moreover, the Government 
intends to ask both Houses to agree to the procedure undor which Indians will be 
enabled not only to appear as witnesses but also participate in the discussions of the 
Committee. 1 nope, I have said enough to clear up finally the misunderstanding* 
which seem to have arisen." 


SAPRU ON HOARE'S EXPLANATION 


Interviewed by a representative of the Leader in connection with the speech 
of Sir Samuel Hoare at the dinner of the Central Asian Society, London, Sir To] 
Bahadur Sapru said on the 9th. July 

I have very carefully read the speech delivered by Sir Samuel Hoare at the 
Central Asian Society dinner in I/mdou on duly 7. Of course it proceeds on the 
assumption that we have imperfectly understood the new plan, And that we are 
suspecting tbe motives of the nutliors of the new plan under the belief that their 
action is prompted by some ulterior motive. The importance of Sir Samuel fioare’a 
eptvoh lies in both what ho has said and what he has left unsaid. 

First, as to what he has said. He justifies the new plan by saying that it will 
enable them to substitute for the ‘endless formal discussions' of the last two ycnni 
‘much more free, intimate and definite consultations’. Why this haste then 7 
Wlrnt ia it that he and his colleagues pioposc to produce by speeding tip the 
process, assuming that the old method was dilatory ? Of course, provincial 
autonomy in lOTS. The federation must be left over until an undefined future 
when if rouditious are fulfilled it may materialise. It is clear that much of this 
anxiety for expedition has no other objective than immediate provincial autonomy. 
On this question a large number of the R. T. C. delegates published a statement 
in London which will bear perusal now. It was issued at a very critical 
junrture. 

Then next defending the procedure of the Joint Select Committee, his explanation 
only tends to confirm what I have said alxuit it. He say«, ‘Government intends to 
agree to procedure under which Indians will be enabled not only to appear at frit - 
Mite* (italics arc mine) but also participate in the discussions of the committee. 1 
Tbe Prime Minister in his speech in the House <»f Commons, from which 1 have 
quoted iu my resignation, took pains to point on* the distinction between the posi- 
tion of Indians as witnesses and their pmition ns VoopcratorH in consultation' at a 
joiot conference. Does the right to participate in the discussion mean and imply 
the right to arri*e at agreements with Government which was the original basis 
of the R. T. O. ? i submit not, for that is now excluded. We shall no 
longer have the right to ask Government : ‘How far do you agree with ua ?’ 
\ -ider the new procedure, the Select Committee alone can and must report to Par- 
liament. Indians as outsiders can only discuss. Now, compare thin with what Lord 
Birkenhead said in putting bis proposals about the Siv*ou Commission in tbe 
House of I<orris. Talking of the functions of the Indian Committee which was at 
that time appointed simultaneously with the Hiirion t on. Mission, Lord Birkenhead 
said : ‘It has been most irrationally assumed that they arc merely to appear as 
witnesses before the commission. That is not the case. They me invited, in >i spirit 
oi great sincerity, to cooperate as colleagues with the commission. It is cnniemplar 
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ted that they shall prepare in advance their own proposals and come before 

the commission and say “these are our suggestions.” 

In an inspired cablegram sent from London on Joly 7 which appears simultane- 
ously with Bir Samuel Hoarc’s speech two things are said 

(1) The central idea is that the conclusions to be reached by the Consultative 
Committee at Simla will provide the material which is necessary ^before His Majesty’s 
Government can formulate their scheme with such modification as the proposed dis- 
cussions in London might suggest.’ 

(ii) The Joint Parliamentary Committee should have a sitting with them in a 
capacity resembling that of the assessors f italics are mine) and the Indian represen- 
tatives should be chosen for their wide knowledge and experience/ 

There are some explanations which make the thing explained look worse than 
it is and Sir Samuel Hoare’s explanation is an instance in point. Lot him not with 
an air of injured innocence say that it is due to our imperfect study or appreciation 
of his new plan that we have rejected it. We have known how the Conservative 
mind has been working in relation to the Hound Table Conference since at least 
November last. We issued our protest against it in London and also made a for- 
mal representation about it to the Prime Minister. 

It is no use reconciling the irreconcilable. It is open to Sir Samuel Hoare and 
the Government to say that they have abandoned the old method and deliberately 
adopted a new one. Then the question will be whether this was right and politically 
and morally defensible. Conservative opinion— never friendly to the Indian de- 
mand— has undoubtedly hardcucd and stiffened against India now and is in a posi- 
tion to assert itself. Fine words and ingenious explanations, therefore, cannot 
conceal the hard facts of the situation. If there is no change of policy, then why is 
Sir Samuel Hoare so reticent about the Prime Minister's open declarations about 
the R. T. C. reassembling again ? The fact is that in November and December last 
the National Government wub not so firm in the saddle as now and what Mr. 
Churchill and the Conservative back-benchers could not secure then, they hive been 
able to secure now. 

THE SAPRU-JAYAKAR-JOSHI RESIGNATIONS 

Mr. Jsyakar’s letter to the Viceroy 

The following is the full text of Mr. M. R. .Inyaknr's letter to H. E. the 
Viceroy, conveying his resignation from the Consultative Committee, dated, Bombay, 
the 8th. Jtriy 

For reasons mentioned in detail in the statement which Sir. Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and myself have issued to the Press, a copy of which I herewith submit for Your 
Excellency’s perusal, I am placing in Your Excellency’s hands my resignation of 
the membership of the Consultative Committee. I have given the matter very 
careful consideration and I have come to the conclusion that I cannot any longer 
usefully serve on the Consultative Committee. What had drawn me into co- 
operation with the work of the Hound Tabic Conference was its method. We were 
to proceed in an atmosphere of equality and good-will and by a process of give 
ana take arrive at an agreement on the constitutional question on which the struc- 
ture of the future Government of India was to be built to the mutual advantage 
of India and Eogland. I accepted Lord Irwin’s invitation to participate in this 
great experiment because I thought it opened a new era in the history of India. 

The functions of the Round Table Conference were stated by Lord Irwin in bis 
announcement of 1st. November, 1028, and further explained in his inaugural 
address to the Indian Legislature on the 0th July, 19W. According to him His 
Majesty’s Government's conception of the Round Table Conference was that it was 
not a mere meeting for discussion and debates but wab a joint assembly of 
representatives of both the countries on whose agreement precise proposals to 
Parliament were to be founded. The same idea was emphasised by the Prime 
Minister in his speech in the Commons on the 2nd December last when be moved 
a resolution for the approval of his policy as embodied in the White Paper. 
According to the Prime Minister, negotiations with Indian representatives were to be 
carried on until the point is reached when the proposed agreement is initialled— a 
very well-knor i stage in the negotiation of treaties. When parties to the negotia- 
tions initial it, then at that point, the Houbo of Commons is asked whether it 
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•greet or whether it disagrees. If it agree* that is all right. If it disagrees, I think 
most Governments would regard disagreement as a vote of no-confidence and would 
Uke steps accordingly. 

It was this feature that drew me into co-operation with the work of the Round 
Table Conference and like some of my colleagues I attended the sittings of that 
body twice in London, in spite of great personal inconvenience, and devoted with 
a single mind my time end energy to the work of the Conference with full faith 
in the efficiency and ultimate success of its method. 

Notwithstanding all the words which the Secretary of State has employed in 
foreshadowing the future procedure, 1 cannot help feeling that the Round Table 
Conference method ha* been deliberately abandoned. The new procedure dispenses 
with the meeting* of the Federal Structure Committee and of the Round Table 
Conference, alters the character and Bcope of the Consultative Committee and pro- 
vides for consultation before the introduction of a Rill between members of the 
Joint Select Committee of both the Houses aud select Indians, who may be asked 
to go to England. 

I am aware of the departure from the usual method which has been made in ao 
far aa the proposed conference between members of the Joint Select Committee and 
select Indians take* place before the introduction of the Bill and not afterwards, 
but I fear that this alight variation will not secure to India the full benefits of the 
methods so far pursued. 1 shall assume that the position of the Indiana, who will 
go to confer with the Joint Select Committee, will not be that of mere witnesses, as 
it was at the time of Mr. Montagu's Bill of 1019. Nevertheless, it seems to 
me that Indians cannot be members of the Joint Select Committee and that such a 
committee cannot share the responsibility to Parliament with any outsiders. Fur- 
ther, I would submit that the exchange of views aud collaboration with the Joint 
Meet Committee are veiy different in essence from the procedure of the Round 
Table Conference, according to which agreements had to be reached by negotiation! 
and proposals laid before Parliament on the basis of these agreements. The vitiating 
feature of the new plan is that, while selected Indians may have alt opportunities 
of rnuking their views known, final decisions will be taken exclusively by the British 
Government on its own responsibility and not on the basis of agreements arrived 
at between Indian and British representatives meeting together in free and equal 
conference with a view to arriving at agreements. 

The distinction between the two methods, if I may remitted Your Excellency, 
was pointed out by the Prime Minister himself in his speech in the House of Com- 
mons to which I have referred above. “When*’ said the Prime Minister “the Simon 
Commission was set up. the intention of the Government, when it received the 
report, was to proceed to draft the constitution upon that report, to bring it before 
this House aud to send it to the Joint Committee of both Houses and that, when 
that Joint Committee was examining the details of the constitution a* drafted, tbo 
Indians should be invited to come over here prnctieully in the position of witnesses. 
They would uot be co-opcrators in consultation. They could express his views but 
that would be roughly the position they would hold." 

I feel strongly that the pledges solemnly given in this behalf by British states- 
men, before and during the session of the Round Table Conference, notably by the 
Prime Minister, have been abandoned and for the moment, the forces of reaction, 
have succeeded in scotching the method which always appeared to be unpopular iu 
the extreme Conservative circles. 

I am sorry that all the good work which wc did during these two years and 
the mutual goodwill and esteem it generated should have been so abruptly brought 
to an end without the consent and approval of those, who h;ul participated in the 
work. If the work had been allowed io continue and reach fruition, I feel confi- 
dent that the British people would have proved to the world that they had found 
a new way by which a proud and aucicnt people, in the grip of foreign rule, 
could achieve their fredom by negotiation, goodwill and persuasion, forsaking the 
old methods of embitterment, haired and revolution, but, unfortunately, this was 
not to be. Permit me to leave the matter there though one feel* tempted to ana- 
lyse the consequences. 

For all these reasons, after a prolonged consideration of the issue involved, I 
have come to the conclusion that the variation effect<*d in the procedure is not 
merely of form but of substance. My faith in the method hitherto pursued con- 
tinues unaffected but I have no such faith in the new procedure and 1 feel that 1 
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cannot any longer usefully serve on the Consultative Committee, which has now 
ceaaed to ne the Working Committee of the Round Table Conference for the sim- 
ple reason that there is to be no such conference which can make a final review of 
its work. I, therefore, feci it my duty to place this resignation of my membership 
of that Committee in Your Excellency's hands. May I, in conclusion, thank Your 
Excellency for the courtesy you extended to me as a member of the Consultative 
Committee and also during the talks we had in Simla.” 

Sir Taj Bahadur’s Latter to the Viceroy 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. in his letter of resignation, addressed to H. E. the 
Viceroy, as Chairman of the Consultative Committee, dated, Allahabad, the 8th. July, 
wrote as follows 

Your Excellency.— I have very carefully considered the official statement of the 
Secretary of State tor India in the House of Commons which was issued from 
Simla on the 27th June. His Majesty’s Government had come to the conclusion 
that an expeditious treatment of the outstanding questions will best be secured by 
following that programme though it involves some variations in method ; but, on the 
contrary, it strikes me as a very vital departure from the method of the Round 
Table Conference, which attracted so many of us in 1929, when it was announced 
by Lord Irwin with the authority and concurrence ot His May sty’s Govern- 
ment and for the success of which many of us have been working during the Iasi 
three years. 

•The functions of the Round Table Conference were stated by Lord Irwin in his 
announcement of 1st. November 1929 and farther explained by His Excellency in 
the inaugural address to the Indian Legislature on the 9th July 1939. According 
to him, His Majesty’s Government conceive of it not as a more ’meeting for discus- 
sion and debate but as a joint assembly of representatives of both countries on 
whose agreements, the precise propumls of Parliament may be founded. The same 
idea waa emphasised by the Prime Minister in his speech in the House of Com- 
mons on the 2nd December last when he moved a resolution for the approval of 
hia policy as embodied in the White Paper. According to the Prime Minister, “the 
Cabinet must carry on negotiations until the point is reached when the proposal 
agreement is initialled, a very well-known stage in the negotiation of treaties. 
When parties to the negotiation initial it. then At that point the House cf Com- 
mons is asked whether it agrees or whether it disagrees. If it agrees, then it is all 
right: If it disagrees, I think most Governments would regard the disagreement as 
a vote of “No-Confidence” and would take steps accordingly.” 

This procedure waa followed up to the conclusion of the last Round Table Con- 
ference. Agreements on certain broad questions were arrived at but there were 
other questions on which no agreements could be arrived at, partly because of the 
want of necessary material, partly because certain preliminary enquiries were con- 
sidered to b q necessary before the stage of agreements could be reached and partly 
because the progress of the lust Conference was much impeded by the general elec- 
tions and our failure to come to any understanding on the communal issue. Still, 
it was hoped that an agreement on the outstanding questions, including safeguards 
relating to Finance, the Army etc., would be sought and arrived at after the con- 
clusion of the work of the Committees that visited India by a pursuit of the me- 
thods hitherto followed. 

The New procedure dispenses with the meeting of the Federal Strncture Commi- 
ttee in the Round Table Conference* alters the character and scope of the Consul- 
tative Committee and provides for a Conference before the introduction of a Bill 
between the members of the Joint Select Committee of the Houses of Parliament 
aud select Indians who may be asked to go to England. I shall assume that the 
poasition of the Indian who #ul, thus, go to confer with the Joint Select Committee 
will not be thlt of witnesses, as it was at the time of Mr. Montagu's Bill in 1919. 
Nevertheless, if seems we Indians cannot be members of the Joint Select Committee, 
who oannot share their responsibility to Parliament with any outsiders. Further. 
I would respectfully submit that collaboration with the Joint Select Committee is 
very different in essence from the procedure of the Round Table Conference, ac- 
cording to which agreements had to be reached and proposals laid before Parlia- 
ment on the basis of those agreements. That essential feature of the Round Tabic 
Conference commended Itself to Indian opinion as against the procedure of the 
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Joint Select Committee foreshadowed at the time of the Royal Commission, pre- 
sided over by Sir John Simon. 

I submit if there is to be a federation on nn All-India basis, it must be the re- 
sult of a tri-partitc agreement between ilis Majesty’s Government, British India and 
Indian States which ultimately must receive the SAiietion of Parliament. 1 venture to 
think that no room is left under the new procedure for any such agreements being 
arrived at before the Joint Select Committee. 

The Consultative Committee was to be the Working Committee of the Round 
Table Conference. I shall in this connection refer Your Excellency to the speech 
of the Prime Minister which he delivered on the last day's sitting of the second 
Conference. Further, the Prime Minister said, announcing the formation of the 
Consultative Committee, that in the end we shall have to meet again for a final 
review of the whole scheme. This idea was further emphasised by him when in 
answer to a question put by Major Attlee, he said obviously the Round 
Table Conference will remain and in the end we shall have to meet again for a 
final review. Similarly, the continuance of the Hound Tabic Conference in tome 
form or other for a final review of the whole scheme was ntlirmcd by Lord Lothian 
in the House of Lords on the 9th December. 

If the Round Tabic Conference is considered too unwieldy a body, it is open to 
His Majesty's Government to call a smaller Conference on the same basis. Much 
success of the Federal Structure Committee was achieved during two years. Its 
work was duo to the wise guidance of Lord San key to whose great work 1 desire 
respect fully to pay a tribute. 1 have no doubt, if the Federal Structure Committee 
could be called to* meet again under his Chairmanship, both he and the Commit teo 
would be able to show good results, this year, more particularly because one of the 
impediments, which retarded progress last year, namely, the absence of a communal 
settlement, would, I understand, be removed by that time. Apart from representa- 
tives of Indian States, only 13 or M representatives from British India would have 
to go and I venture to think it would not be large than that of Indians, who 
might lie sent to confer with the Joint Select Committee, but, even assuming that, 
after the conclusion of the work of the Consultative Committee in India, further 
meetings of tho Federal Structure Committee in London could be considered super- 
fluous. I submit that no valid reasons have been given for dispensing with the 
meeting of the Round Table Conference on even a small scale. 

I cannot but deeply regret that His Majesty's Government could not have 
attached sufficient importance to the reaction which this variation is bound to have 
on the lnd.au mind. With every desire to promote the speedy establishment of 
the new constitution, I cannot see how the new procedure will lend any economy 
of time, if a certain number of Indians must needs go to confer with the Joint 
{Select Committee and if also the possibility of calling a formal body is not 
excluded in the event of the Consultative Committee proving that the matter is 
not ripe for formulating definite proposals for the conside-ation of the Joint 
Select Committee. 

I am, therefore, compelled to draw the inference that the method of work, 
prescribed for the Hound Tabic Conference, which aimed at securing agreements 
between representatives of Judin 'and His Majesty's Government, has been definitely 
abandoned in favour of a new | procedure which aims at mere collaboration. The 
distinction between the two methods, if I may remind Your Excellency, was 
Pomted out by the Prime Minister himself in his speech in the House of Commons, 
which I have referred to above, (, \V hen' 7 , said the Prime Minister, “the Simon 
tomraiBsion was set up with the intention that the Government, when it received 
its report, was to proceed to draft the constitution upon that report and bring it 
before this House and send it to a Joint Committee of both Houses, and when 
that Joint Committee has examined the details of the constitution as drafted, the 
Indians shoul 1 be iuvited vo come over here practically in the position of witnesses, 
ihey would not be co-operators in consultation. They could express their views as 
a witness expresses his view, but that would be roughly the position they would bold.'’ 

I respectfully submit that the position deprecated by the Prime Minister in the 
sentences emoted above and the position created now do not seem to rac to 
jsentially dihier. In any case, I thinx it is far better that there may be some 
though I cannot see why should there be any, than that there should be 
room given for the impression that there is a departure from the undertaking, 
support for which the Prime Minister asked for and got by a vote in Parliament, 
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As regards the annoorj cement of His Majesty's Government to definitely decide 
to give effect to their policy by means of a single Bill which will provide alike 
autonomoos eonstitution of the provinces and Federation of Provinces and States, 1 
notice from the official announcement from Simla of Jnly 2nd, 1932, that the words 
used by the Secretary of State which seemed to me to give rise to the impression that 
option was given to Provinces to federate or not to federate, was intended to apply 
only to States and not Provinces. Nevertheless, it seems to me that the whole 
trend of the statement of the Secretary of State has been denied by introducing 
Provincial Autonomy first, leaving Federation to follow when the States concerned 
express their readiness actually to federate and when the proposals to be laid 
before Parliament are complete in all essentials. This seems to be to involve the 
actual materialisation of Federation in uncertainty so far as time is concerned. I 
do not and cannot rejoice at Provinces having autonomous constitutions with 
uncertainty attaching to the centre. 1 do not claim that my views are necessarily 
sound, but 1 have maintained them very earnestly and expressed them publicly 
since 1932 and 1 believe mere Provincial Autonomy itself, unaccompanied by 
simultaneous or nearly simultaneous changes at the Centre will moke no appeal to 
the vast majority of politically minded people in this country and, in niy humble 
judgment, will retard the progress and unification of the country and prevent 
Indians from settling down to constructive work. 1 am fully aware these views are 
not held with favour in certain quarters, but I would be untrue to my conviction 
if I were to withhold them from Your Excellency or from the Government. 

Much as 1 would like the Consultative Committee to succeed in its work. I do 
not think it can be a substitute for the Federal Structure Committee or the 
Round Table Conference. In the absence of any representatives of His Majesty h 
G overnment or British Parties it is obvious that no agreements can be arrived at 
by that Committee and even though some sort of contact may be established 
between this Committee and Princes, agreements between British India and I*rincca 
would be inconclusive iu the abseuce of representatives of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment and British Parties. 

For all these reasons, after prolonged consideration of all the issues involved, 1 
have come to the conclusion that the variation effected in procedure is not one 
merely of form but of substaiice. My faith in the method hitherto pursued 
continues unaffected, but I have no Buch faith in the new procedure and 1 there- 
fore feel I cannot any longer usefully serve on the Consultative Committee which 
has ceased to bo the Working Committee of the Hound Table Conference, and is 
now an independent body whose work can no longer come up for fiual review be- 
fore the Hound Table Conference. I therefore feel it my duty to place my resigna- 
tion from the Consultative Committee in Your Excellency’s bauds. 


THE R. T. C. DELEGATES’ BOMBAY MEETING 

A meeting of the Hound Table Conference delegates was held at Bombay on the 
10th. July. The following statement Adopted by the meetiug was issued to the press 

The under-mentioned members of the Hound Table Conference, having consider- 
ed with care the announcement made by the Secretary of State in the House of 
Commons on June 27 and nil the statements since made in explanation thereof, in* 
eluding Sir Samuel lioarc’s statement on July 7, are coustrained to come to the 
conclusion that the new procedure is entirely different, in substance and spirit, from 
the Conference method as expounded by Lord Irwiu iu October, 1929 and July, 
1930 and by the Premier iu December, 1931. They consider that the new procedure 
is symptomatic of a new policy and cannot produce, in that event, a constitutiou at 
all so satisfactory as that which the Conference method was designed to produce. 
The result is bound to be a great aggravation of the evils of the present situation. 
It is the considered and emphatic conclusion of the signatories that the maintenance 
of the Conference method is, as it was, an essential condition of their cooneraiioa 
and support.’ 

The signatories were Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. Jayakar, 
Mr. Chintamani, Mr. Hama Chandra Kao, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir (junior), Mr. 
Kangaswitmi Iyengar, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. Shiva liao, Mr. Jadhav, Sir 
Fhiroze Sethna, Mr. & B Tambe and Sir T. B. Sapru. 

The meeting also authorised the chairman to convey to Sir T. B. Sapru and 
Mr. Jayakar their full approval of their action in resigning the membership of th* 
Consultative Committee. 
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THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION’S STATEMENT 

The Council of the All-lodia National Liberal Federation which met at Ready- 
money Kioiioo, Bombay, on (he lOtb. July, under the Presidency of Mr. G\ /. 
Ckmtamani, endorsed the decision of the Round Table Conference delegates after 
two boars’ deliberations. About thirty members were present. The following resolu- 
tion was uoanimoasly adopted : 

’Having given careful consideration to the Secretary of State’s announcement of 
Juoe 27 as well as the subsequent explanation thereof, the Council of the National 
Liberal Federation is convinced that the procedure is a grave departure from the 
policy of British and Indian cooperation on an equal footing in the working out of 
the future constitution of India on which plan and policy alone tho Federation re- 
solved to cooperate whole-heartedly with the work of the Conference. 

’The Council protests emphatically against the abandonment of the Round 
Table Conference, contrary to pledges solemnly given on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government by Lord Irwin and the Premier and the substitution therefor of a 
method of action which cannot be expected to produce an agreed constitution. 

’The Council, therefore, resolves to withhold co-operation in all further stages ot 
the constitutional enquiry and make it a condition of renewed cooperation that tho 
Round Table Conference method is fully restored.’ 

The Council also adopted a resolution demanding that provincial and central res- 
ponsibility should be introduced simultaneously, ns the existence of an interval bet- 
ween the two parts was attended with serious disadvantages and risks, as also reso- 
lutions strongly disapproving of the promulgation of the new Emergency Powers 
Ordinance and expressing opposition to the civil disobedience campaign. 

LIBERAL MANIFESTO & WITHDRAWAL FROM R. T. C. 

On the 9th. August, the Servants of India Society, Poona, released for publication 
the following manifesto signed by a large number of prominent Indian politicians : — 

‘We consider the new procedure announced by the Secretary of State for India 
on June 27 so grave a departure from the Round Table Conference method as to 
lie unacceptable. It doe* away with the ideas of equality during the discussion bet- 
ween the British snd Indian delegates and that agreement between them was to be 
the basis of the proposals to be laid before Parliament. The Round Table JConfer- 
ence method was devised with the special object of serving these two ideas and its 
procedure could easily be adopted to ensure expedition. We cannot conceive how 
the R. T. C. method can be described as abrogating or bringing iuto questiou the 
ultimate supremacy of Parliament. In the circumstances we are clearly of tho 
opinion that the best interests of the country require that those of our countrymen 
who may be invited to assist in the further stages of the constitution -making (should 
withhold co-operation unless and until the former method is restored.’ 

The signatories to the manifesto included 

(The Rt. Hod.) V. 8. 8. Sastri, (Sir) T. B. Sanru, (Raia Sir) Rampal Singh, 
(Sardar) Mehtab Singh, (Sir) Phiroz Sethna. N. M. Joshi, C. Y. Chintaraani, B. 8. 
Kamat, O. K. Devadhar, Syed Ali Zahecr, Sucbidanand Sinha, Amranath Agarwal, 
M. L. Puri, Badrul Islam Ali Khan, Harnandan Prasad. J. B. Yomab Behraiu. 
R. N. Basu, K. K. Bakat (Depressed Classes Leader). (Sir) Syed Ali Imam, (Rai) 
Rajeswar Bali, Sadiq Haaaanul la, (Sir) Cowasiee Jehangir (Junior), (Dr.) Naidu 
(Mayor of Poona), N. C. Kelkar. M. R. Jayakar, H. N. Kuoxru. A. P. Sen, O. N. 
Rajohaj (Depressed Classes Leader), R. P. Maaani. V. N. Chandavarkar (Mayor of 
Bombay), EL V. Pochkhanawalla, Abdul Qayum Malik, Shamsuddin Hasaan (Oener- 
al Secretary, Central Labour Federation, Punjab), Syed Haider Mchdi, 8. C. 
Chowdhari. 

THE U. P. LIBERAL ASSOCIATION 

At a general meeting of the United Provinces Liberal Association, held at 
Allahabad on the 24th. August with Mr. C. Y. Chintamani in the chair, the comm- 
unal award was considered and after a discussion of more than two hours and 
a half the following resolution was passed by a large majority i— , 

. a. The United Provinces Liberal Association record their strong disapproval 
of the Government's derision embodied in what has been called the communal 
award inasmuch an it retains and extends the evil of separate, communal and class 


so 
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electorates, provides separate representation to numerous sectional interests, a 
calculated to impede the growth of a common national feeling and to accentuate 
communal bitterness, is unfair to the Hindu minorities of the Punjab and Bengal 
who have been allotted seats which are substantially less thau their proportion to 
the population entitles them, and gives to Europeans, particular!? in Bengal 
and Assam, excessive representation at the expense of both Hindus and Muslims. 

b. The Association reiterate their conviction that no system of responsible 
government which is not based on joint electorates can promote the spirit of co- 
operation among the various communities, thereby ensuring its successful working, 
and the development of public life on healthy, nou-communal and nonsec- 
tional lines. 

c. (i) The Association cannot approve of the arrangements for the representation 
of the so-called depressed classes, which amount to the creation of seoarate 
electorates for a section of the Hindu community. 

(ii) The Association regard the criteria of untouchability laid down by the 
Franchise Committee os unjust to the United Provinces and would ? strongly 
protest against their further extension if such a step is contemplated. And they 
do not approve of the allotment of an excessive number of scats to them on 
this footing. 

d. The Association take particular exception to the dragging of women into 
communal electorates in the face of their strong nnd almost unanimous opposition 
to such a course. 

e. The Association arc surprised in the so-called communal 'award’ of decisions 
on the representation of interests as distinguished from communities, the more as it 
had been authoritatively stated that the recorn memlat ions of the Franchise Committee 
would be reviewed by the Consultative Committee and the Round Tabic Con* 
ference before decisions were taken thereon. 

f. The Association view with dismay the prospect of the establishment of 
second chambers in at least some provinces as indicated in the communal 'award' 
as in their judgmeut such chambers are not only utterly unnecessary but will subs- 
tantially detract from the value of the provincial autonomy that has been promised. 

g. The Association must state that the communal ‘award’ is of such a nature 
as to render very difficult the realisation of the Prime Minister's belief 'that in the 
end considerations of Indian needs will prevail and all communities will see that 
their duty is to cooperate in working the new constitution, and they regret that the 
prospect opened out by the ‘award’ is anything but hope- inspiring. 

A. Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory nature of the ‘award’ tho Liberal 
Association earnestly appeal to all the communities not to relax their great effort to 
win freedom for the motherland by securing Dominion Status. 

THE MADRAS LIBERAL LEAGUE’S RESOLUTION 

A general meeting of the Madras Liberal League was held at Madras on 
the 26th. August with Sir P. 8 . Si pastrami Aitjar in the chair, to consider the 
Communal Award. The following resolution was unanimously passed 

‘While recognising that the decision of the comm anal problem by His Majesty’s 
Government was the result of tbc continued failure of the communities concerned 
to reach an agreement and the desire of the Government to remove the obstacle 
created by the communal impasse to the framing of the new constitution aud 
recognisiug also that under these circumstances it is not open to the people 
to repudiate the settlement by the Government or refuse to take part in the further 
steps necessary for the enactment of a satisfactory constitution, the Mad- 
ras Liberal League considers that it would be wanting in its duty to the Govern- 
ment and the people, if it failed to point out ihc fundamental (defects of the 
scheme which have given rise to intense dissatisfaction and strong resentment 
among the general population of India. 

The Madras Liberal League is constrained to express its emphatic disapproval 
of the following among other objectionable features of the Communal Award 

(1) The one-sided manner in which the Lucknow Pact has been F?t aside and 
departed from to the serious prejudice of the Hindu community, treating the 
problem as affecting two provinces only, instead of all provinces ; 
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(2) the want of Any uniformity or consistency in the granting of weighings 
to minorities ; 

(3) the excessive representation accorded to the European community in Bengal, 

(4) the inadequate representation accorded to Hindus in the Punjab and Bengal; 

t5) the practical guarantees of a statutory majority to the majority community 

in the Punjab ; 

(C) the provision of separate communal electorates for Hindu and Mahomcdan 
iromcn in opposition to their unanimously expressed views ; 

the failure to provide any t inducement to the communities which hare been 
unduly favoured to givo up the principle of separate electorates and draw more 
closely towards the other communities. 

THE W. I. NATIONAL LIBERAL ASSOCIATION 

The council of the Western India National Liberal Association, at a meeting 
held at. Bombay on the 10th. September, adopted the following resolutions 

(1) The council, while welcoming the decision of Mis Majesty's Government 
to abandon the procedure announced by the Secretary if State in his statement 
of June 27, are of opinion that the new scheme of procedure announced by His 
Excellency the Viceroy will be acceptable provided the vagueness and doubt re- 
garding the following points were satisfactorily cleared up so that the conference 
method may be fully restored 

(a) In framing the agenda for the conference it should not be open to the 
Government to exclude any questions which the Indian delegates may consider 
relevant for the purpose oi framing the new constitution. It ahould he perfectly 
open to the Indian delegates to require that any such question should be in- 
cluded in the agenda and discussed. 

f &) Although the press m ; .y not be asked to be present during the deliberations 
of the conference, steps should be taken for keeping the public informed about 
the course of discussions and the conclusions arrived at from time to time. 

(c) While the advice and opinion of experts and businessmen may be invited 
on financial and other safeguards, these must finally be discussed ana decided by 
the conference. 

id) The hiatus between the establishment of provincial autonomy and respon- 
sibility at the federal centre should lie ns short as possible, not exceeding a few 
months. In no event should responsibility at the centre be put off* because of diffi- 
cult ics attending the creation of the federation. 

(2) The council trusts that the British delegation will include representatives of 
nl! parties in Parliament. 

id) The council further urge that in order to evolve a constitution giving real 
self-government to India and to make »hc working of it a success, it is essential 
that measures should be immediately taken to restore a calm and helpful atmosp- 
here of goodwill and to secure the association of oil parties in the task of constitu- 
tion-making, mid for that end the council apj>eal both to the Government and the 
Congress, respectively, to abandon repressive measures and civil disobedience simul- 
taneously. 

THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION OF INDIA 

The following is the text of the resolutions relating to the constitutional proce- 
dure, Ordinance Bill, and the Ottawa agreement, passed by the Council of the Na- 
tional Liberal Federation held under the chairmanship of Mr. C . Y. Chintamani 
at Bombay on the 24th September : — 

(1) 'While the Council of the National Liberal Federation welcome the revision 
of procedure in connection with the constitutional inquiry which was annonnoed by 
His Excellency the Viceroy on fckpt. 5, they arc of opinion that in order to enable 
the members of tho party to co-operate in the work of the next Conference, it 
should be made clear without delay and beyond the possibility of doabt by the 
issue of an authoritative statement that discussion will not be limited to any agenda 
that may be fixed by His Majesty’s Government and that it will be within ton 
competence of members to raise any issue and make any proposal relevant to the 
future constitution including more particularly the subject of Defenoe and Indian!- 
nation of the Army sod of a responsible central government for British India la 
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ease it appears likely that all-India federation does not materialise or may be un- 
duly delayed and that no issue will be treated as a closed question as none has 
been decided by the last two sessions of the Round Table Conference. 

(2) Tn the opinion of the Council the British delegation to the Conference 
should inclnde as before represent ati res of all three parties and not only of Hit 
Majesty’s Government. 

(3) The Council are of opinion that a report of the proceedings should be pub- 
lished from time to time for general information. 

(4) 'As the adequate representation of progressive Indian opinion derives added 
importance from the severe limitation of numbers, the Council emphasize the neces- 
sity of a most careful selection of the personnel of the Conference so as to secure 
a strong leaven of nationalist opinion. 

(5) Tor ensuring the smooth and successful working of the new constitution, 
the Council are convinced that it is essential that the Congress should be represen- 
ted at the Conference, and they appeal both to Government and the Congress to 
render this possible/ 

‘The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India utterly disapprove of 
the Bill to embody in the permanent law of the land many of the very drastic 
provisions curtailing the liberty of person, of association and of the Press and 
greatly enlarging the powers of the Executive, and earnestly hope that it will 
not receive the sanction of the Legislature. 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India arc strongly of 
opinion that the Ottawa Trade Agreement should not be ratified by the present 
Goveftiment and Legislature and the question should be left over for consideration 
by the Government and Legislature which will come into being under the new 
constitution/ 

THE UNITED PROVINCES LIBERAL ASSOCIATION 

At a meeting of the United Provinces Liberal Association, held at Allahabad on 
the 1st. November, with Mr. C. Y. Chintamani in the chair, the following resolu- 
tion! were passed unanimously 

(1) The United Provinces Liberal Association arc strongly opposed to the 
establishment of a second chamber of the provincial legislature as being both un- 
necessary and harmful. 

The provincial legislature will bo seized of only subjects of domestic concern as 
distinguished from the central which will be concerned with matters of high finance, 
national defence and foreign policy and, therefore, a second chamber is not wanted. 

The second chamber representative of only the upper classes possessing vested 
interests, will hamper progressive agrarian legislation devised to benefit the tenantry 
and will thereby increase popular discontent and may strengthen the forces of 
direot action by making people hopeless of the success of constitutional cfTorts. 

There is the less need and justification for a second chamber of a legislature 
which instead qf being constituted on a democratic territorial basis, will consist of 
representatives of various special and separate electorates belonging to different 
classes, communities and interests. 

The Association deem it their duty to emphasise that the promised provincial 
autonomy’ will lose very much of its value and efficiency with a popular house of 
the legislature representative of an electorate broken up into many sections, an 
upper house for the special benefit of the privileged classes, and reserved powers— 
legislative and financial, ordinary and extraordinary— in the hands of the Governor. 
If the object of the coming reforms is political appeasement it will not be achieved 
by such reactionary provisions in the constitution. 

(2) The United Provinces Liberal Association strongly disapprove of the Ordi- 
nance Bills, all India and provincial, introduced in the Assembly and to be intro- 
duced in the proxincial council. In the opinion of this Association there is no 
Justification for such extraordinary legislation, so retrograde and so drastic, which 
planes the liberty of person, of the press and of association virtually at the mercy 
of the executive, besides glaring obstacles in the way of legitimate efforts to streng- 
then the position of Swadeshi industries. The bills, if passed into law, will in effect 
mean a continuation of the Ordinance regime of the past ten months, which has 
greatly strained the relatione between the Government and the people, and can only 
remit in increased discontent. 


INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 

SIR SAMUEL HOARE'S EXPLANATION 

HOUSE OF C0MM0NS-13th. JULY 1932 

The Indian situation was raised in the House o! Commons before Its adjournment 
on the 13th. July, Sir Samuel Roan pointed out that two overriding; factors were 
the necessity to speed up the constitutional situation and that, in the ultimate 
resort, Parliament must decide on the Government proposals. He added that the 
Government was very anxious to have the continued co-operation of Indians on 
the Consultative Committee. There would be consultation between individual Indians 
during summer and autumn and he would be glad to bear suggestions which would 
improve on his recent proposals to speed up the procedure. 

Sir S. Hoare’s statement in the Commons was in reply to the Labourite, Mr 
Morgan Jones . who declared that there bad been the gravest departure from the 
Round Table Conference method of discussing and settling the Indian problem. He 
said if the problem of financial safeguards was going to be relegated to a discussion 
between the Secretary of State and a few individuals, however exalted, there was a 
very substantial departure from the Round Table method. He asked whether every 
phase of Indian opinion wonld have access to the Joint Select Committee. Other- 
wise he declared there would be a substantial departure from the Round Table me- 
thod. He concluded that the Labour Opposition held themselves entirely free to 
determine their line of conduct m regard to any future proposals aa long as the 
Government abandoned the Round Table method. 

Sir S . Hoare replied : “I am afraid that questions of procedure very often lead 
to a misunderstanding even araoug ourselves. 1 hope to be able to show, during the 
few minutes I am speaking, that there are misunder fundings between the front 
bench opposite and this bench here. If that is the ease between colleagues in this 
House, it is obviously much easier to happen between Indians in India and British 
representatives here. If across this floor there can be misunderstanding, how mnch 
easier it is to have misunderstanding over a distance of six thousand miles. I hope 
to show in the course of my remarks that a good deal of the trouble in my view 
is due to a series of misunderstandings. 

First, let us face the actual facts of tbc situation. Mr. Morgan Jones is quite 
right in saying that certain distinguished Indian public men are gravely anxioua 
as to the programme announced in the House ten days ago. Three of them, Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sspru. Mr. Jayakar and Mr. Joshi have resigned from the Consulta- 
tive Committee. They and 10 others who met in Bombay on Snnday have sent me 
and tbc Prime Minister a protest against our programme of procedure. At the 
same time the House should know that I have had other communications* from 
Iudia, also from vent representative Indian public men, representing more than one 
great interest in India, strongly approving of the procedure I described ton days 
ago. I say that this afternoon not in any way to underrate the disappointment 
1 feel owing to the action taken by Sir T. B. Sapru and his colleagues but to show 
that, on this question, there is a substantial body of opinion in India strongly 
behind the Government programme of procedure. 

I would be the last person to underrate the loss wc would feci if Sir Tej Baha- 
dur Sapru and his colleagues are unable to co-operate with us in the latter stages 
of the Constitutional programme. I had the pleasure of serving with these gentle- 
men last autumn and the preceding autumn and I can testify to the great value of 
their political experience, ability and knowledge of constitutional qncstions, which 
has been acknowledged by every member of the Round Table Conference. I should 
be very sorry if the period of co-opcration between them and us is brought to a 
termination. I should be particularly sorry if it is brought to an end as a result 
of misunderstanding that might be cleared up. 

We have not had too easy a time either here or in India since last December. 
Thoee of us ready to proceed with the constitutional programme had our steps com- 
promised at every turn by complications brought to *ne scene by the campaign of 
non-co-operation launched by the Congress at the end of the year. At every turn, 
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ttw Huwd of Oongre*. noa-oo-operation enmip mode oar m more difficult 
burn I am lore it aide the w«y of Indian Liberals much more difficult in India. 
I venture to say that this afternoon and show how very difficult the course of events 
has been both for them and ns during the last six months. 

Let us look at the position ss it is to-day. For years psst we have had a 
aeries of inquiries of every kind into almost every important feature of Indian life. 
I have satisfied myself that this continuous .series of inquiries, necessary as I admit 
it was. his none the less been one of the most disturbing factors of Indian political 
life. No one has kaown what Is going to happen. 

Officials of the Indian Government were left in uncertainty as to the ultimate 
policy of His Majesty’s Government 

Indians, whether members of the Congress, whether Indian Liberals, whether 
member of this or that community, had never known week after week and month 
after month what was goin£ to happen. That had a most unfortunate effect not 
only on the political situation, but also on the economic situation in. India as a whole. 
Business men have been left in doubt as to the future. Everyone in this House 
will admit how disastrous from the business point of view is such a long period 
of long drawn-out uncertainties. 

In view of this situation, which will be admitted, 1 think, by every member of 
the House, I hsve hsd representation after representation Ifrotn Indians to bring to 
an end the period of suspense. They said to mo by word of mouth and in tetter 
after letter : “Do let us know where wc are. do let the British Government 
produce its proposals and bring to an end thiB long drawn-out period of 
uncertainty.” In view of these representations it seemed to the Government that 
it was absolutely necessary to speed up procedure if wc were going to restore in 
India some measure of confidence about the future. Further, it seemed to us quite 
essential that we should speed up procedure if we were going to advance by one 
Bill, rather than by two Bills. If we adopted the alternative which many members 
on these benches desired that we should proceed in two stages, that we should 
have Provincial Autonomy Bill first and Federal Bill subsequently, we might then 
have introduced Provincial Autonomy and might then have had a whole series of 
formal discussions going on at the centre. There therefore would not have been 
anything like the same objection against the number of big formal ceremonial 
meetings going on in London. But, as I said in the House the other day, it was 
clear to me that it was the general desire of most politically-minded Indians that 
we should proceed in one Bill. Particularly it was the desire of those distinguished 
Indians who have now dissociated themselves from our programme ; particularly 
it walk men like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. M. K. Jayakar who were most 
lusistent on procedure in one Bill. 

It was quite impossible within any reasonable time to proceed in one Bill if 
once again we were going to have these big meetings during tbc autumn and win- 
ter months. It was not that Government had auy ulterior motive. Nothing of 
the kind. It was simply that we came definitely to the view that if we were to 
proceed in one Bill we must speed up procedure on some such lines as I proposed 
ten days ago. Accordingly, we have attempted to adapt procedure to two overriding 
factors. There are two factors that override all this constitutional development. The 
first factor I have just described is that of the necessity of speed. Secondly, there is 
the factor that, in the ultimate resort, it is Parliament that must take the final 
decision of any Government proposals. That factor has been made clear from the 
beginning of discussion at the Round Table Conference. It has been made clear 
from time to time by Lord Irwin, then Viceroy, and subsequently in the inter- 
change of correspondence between Mr. Baldwin, then leader of the Opposition and 
the Prime Minister. 

Somehow or other, we have to adapt procedure so that, on the one hand, we 
have speed, and, on the other hand, we have the ultimate control of Parliament 
and that, within those factors, by eveiy means in our power, we should maintain 
Indian co-operation which hss been of so great advantage. 

Let me describe to the House how we are attempting to reconcile these some- 
what divergeut conditions in describing the various steps we propose to take. I 
shall be answering all questions put by Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Let me deal with tho criticism not made by Mr. Morgan Jones but by some of 
oar friends in India, namely, that we have broken the pledgee which we. gave in 
the White Paper. That is not the ease in any way. Inc Prime Minister, in his 
statement, wet very careful, and. wisely so. to leave open the exact methods of fa- 
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lore co-operation. He was w ise for this reason that nobody could foresee exactly 
what was going to happen in the months before us and indeed siucc December. 

Two very new factors hare emerged in the constitutional picture. In the first 
place, in December we had hoped that it would not be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to give any communal decision. Since then, owing to the failure of the com- 
munities to agree amongst themselves, we have had to undertake to give a decision 
and, let me repeat, lest there should be any misunderstanding, that we intend to 
make it during this summer. Secondly, we had hoped in December still to retaiu 
the co-operation of Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues. 

Unforiuuately. these new features developed in the picture and it shows, if any 
proof is needed, how very wise the Prime Minister was to give a pledge in general 
rather than specific terms. In any ease, what matters in the pledge of that kind is 
the spirit in which it is carried out and the spirit in which wo hope to carry it out 
is genuinely the spirit of co-operation. 

I know that many prominent Indians regard me as a particularly reactionary, 
fircsome and Conservative Secretary of Bute, unsympathetic towards all their as- 

F irations, and hostile to all their programme. 1 am sorry that is the picture, which 
dare say they have drawn of me, but I do not mvsdf think it to be a true one. 
In any case, let me suggest to my lndiau friends the kind of way in which we still 
hope to get their co-operation. 

First of all, we are very anxious to have their continued co-operation on the 
Consultative Committee. We had hoped, when the Consultative Committee wns 
formed at the beginning of the year, that it wculd be possible to make it a micro- 
cosm of the whole Conference. We made it us representative as we ever could of 
the whole Round Table Conference. We gave an undertaking that reports of the 
various Committees which went to India should be put before them, ft was clear 
to us that if the Consultative Committee would help us with co-operation over this 
very wide field, not only would it bn giving us very valuable help, but it would Ins 
enabling us here very much to speed up the programme and introduce the Constitu- 
tion Bill at a much earlier date. I still hope that, with Indian co-operation, the 
Consultative Committee may greatly help over this very wide field covered by its 
agenda. 

Mr. Morgan Jones has nwked what is meant by tbc phrase uted in connection 
with the meeting of tbc Consultative Committee. The phrase was that, oil the 
assuption that the communal decision was given, the Consultative Committee would 
then meet. I am not giving the exact words but that is the substance. That phrase 
“assuming that the obstacles were removed’’ was inserted in our statement for 
this reason. 

That meant that Moslem delegates on the Consultative Commit too had refused 
to continue the discussion vrntil the communal question was decided and uutil 
they saw whether Moslem claims hod been met. It was, therefore, necessary to 
put in fa pbarae of that kind. It means nothing more than that. It means 
that, assuming that the olwtacles which impeded consultation with Moslem delegates 
are removed, the Consultative Committee will meet. I hope that Consultative 
Committee will meet and that we will have the co-operation of distinguished Indians. 

Next, there were to be consul tat ions between individual Indiaus during tho 
Bummer and Autumn months. Mr. Morgan Jones said that these Indians would 
not be representative in character, i am afraid they will not be representative in 
character and more than members of the Round Table Conference were representa- 
tive in character. We have been dealing all along with prominent individuals. We 
will deal with prominent individuals again. Our reason for proposing that these 
discussions should take place with a few individuals is simply this. Mr. Morgan 
Jones quoted the case of financial safeguards. It was that made us suggest this 
procedure. Many Indians last year took the view that the discussions of financial 
safeguards in the nature of things would take place much better informally and 
confidentially between individuals, as financial and commercial safeguards are 
mainly question for trader, businessmen and fi.ianciears. It seemed to us that by 
Una means we might be better able to bring individual Indians into direct touch 
with the people, who, in many cases, really matter much more than politicians. 
There Is no* more than that in our minds. 

Let me pass to the next stage, the Joint Select Committee stage. Onr procedure 
there is an unprecedented procedure. We arc anxious to bring Indiaus into eon- 
solution and co-operation with the Joint Select Committee before this House takes 
any final decisions and it is our firm intention to make that ludian co-operation 
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and consultation as effective as ever we can during the stage of Joint Committee. 
We believe that the Joint Select Committee will really be carrying on the spirit 
of the Round Table Conference, that it will be the spirit of the procedure of the 
Round Table Conference applied to the particular conditions at the time. Moreover, 
at the Joint Select Committee, Indians will have the great advantage they never 
would have had at the Round Table Conference of seeing specific proposals of the 
Government. The specific proposals of the Government will be put before represen- 
tatives of this House and the House of Lords and before the representatives of 
India and a discussion of that kind will be far more profitable than necessarily 
indefinite discussions of a large body like the Round Table Conference where obvi- 
ously Government is not in a position to put its concrete proposals before the Con- 
ference. For overriding reason the only body before which Government can put 
its specific proposals is Parliament itself. 

1 hope I have said enough to show that it is our most sincere desire at every 
stage I have enumerated to retain Indian co-operation. I hope I have said enough 
to show that the only reason for changing the programme is our desire to speed 
up procedure. I have heard no suggestion from any quarter as to any better 
means than thoso Government bus suggested, the conditions being the need for 
speed, the need for co-operation between British and Indian representatives and 
lastly, the overriding need that the ultimate court to which the specific proposals 
must be referred is the High Court of Parliament. I shall be glad to hear from 
British or Indian quarters any suggestions for fulfilling those conditions and carry- 
ing out our programme more effectively, more expeditiously and more sympatheti- 
cally than the proposals I made ten days ago.” 

Miss Rathbone (Independent) asked if Sir Samuel Uoarc proposed to fill gaps 
in the Consultative Committee caused by the resignation of three Indian liberals 
by appointing any other representatives to the same body from moderate and 
nationalist opinion and, secondly, did he still mean to keep open the possibility 
foreshadowed in his speech on June 27 in which he said that it might be that the 
course of discussions at the Consultative Committee might, prove that matters would 
not be ripe for formulation of definite proposals for consideration of the Joint Select 
Committee without further consultation of a more formal character and then weut 
on to foreshadow the calling of a more formal committee in London. Does Sir 8. 
H on re still hold open that possibility ? 

Sir Samuel Uoarc replied : The statement is exactly as I made it ten days ago. 
As to honourable lady’s first question, I cannot answer it to-day. 

INDIAN DEBATE IN COMMONS 

HOUSE OF € 0 MUONS —22nd. DECEMBER VJ32 

Mr. Morgan Janes initiated the Indian debate on the motion for adjournment 
in the House of Commons to-day. 

Mr. .Tones referred to disclosures made by the Whitley Report on the economic 
condition and requested an assurance that the Government was not overlooking 
it* responsibilities. The Labour Party had repeatedly raised the subject of the 
Ordinances. Good Government was no adcaunde substitute for Self-Government. 
He appealed in all sincerity to Sir Samuel Hoare to examine the question of the 
revision of the Ordinances in the light of the sentiment of Christians. It was 
possible for the Government to say, wc are willing to forgive if the Congress will 
give m formal expression of their wish to withdraw from civil disobedience aud 
abandon the civil disobedience movement.” The Government claimed that they had 
largely crushed the effectiveness of civil disobedience aud the Government could afford 
to do a generous big thing. 

Mr. Morgan Joues appealed to the Government as an act of grace to make a 
generous gesture, to bury the hatchet, to let bygones be bygones ana invite people 
to co-operate with the Govcrmueut in the severe and heavy tasks imposed on them. 
He requested the re-endorsement of the Govern ment’e^declarat ions and also a plain 
statement on the positions of the Round Table Conference. 

Mr. Jones asked Sir 8. Hoare not to allow the Conference to end without 
some definite issues being finally recorded. He asked for an assurance that the 
Government had not departed in the slightest degree from the pledge given by the 
Duke of Gou naught on behalf of the King iu 1921, 
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Sir 8. Boon agreed to every word of Mr, Jone*’ complaint of disgraceful Labour 
conditions in any parts of India. (Mr. Morgan .Tones had said that the disclosures 
of the Whitley Report were such as to make all fee! their cheeks blush with 
shame.) The difficulty was that the administration of Labour questions being a 
transferred subject, there was little or no direct control from London. They wore 
fully alive to the need of great improvement in the Labour condition. All hia 
influence was being exercised in the direction of helping the Ccutral and Provincial 
Governments to raise their standard. 

Evidence bad convinced Sir S. Hoare that the India League Delegation only 
saw one aide of the picture and were prejudiced against seeing the other side. 

Sir H. Hoare said that the Congress, from the start, baa stage-managed the 
picture which they wished the delegation to see. 

Sir S. Hoare quoted from the Congress headquarters instructions as evidenee 
of stage-management. 

Mr. Lansbury interrupted, claiming that under the rules of the House, docu- 
ments should be tabled. 

Sir S. Hoare replied that the rule applied only to official documents A long 
Argument ensued. 

The Speaker ruled that this was a matter for Sir 8. Hoare ’s discretion. 

Finally the dispute was settled by Sir S. Hoare offering to let Mr. Lansbury 
see the document. 

The general situation was definitely better. There wore two outward visible facts 
showing that the cause of goodwill was strengthening. One was the ratification of 
the Ottawa Agreement without any influence of pressure being brought to bear on 
the Assembly from London. 

The fact that the Agreements had been ratified by a majority independently of 
the official vote was a most significant evidenee of the goodwill tetween the Indiau 
Legislature and Imperial Parliament. 

The second example concerned the Emergency Ordinances, which he had always 
hated. No one wished the Ordinances to coutinue a day longer than necessary. 
They had decided mouthB ago that it would bo more satisfactory if responsibility 
for dealing with threats to law and order were imposed on the legislatures rather 
than on the Governor- General’s Ordinances. 

He welcomed legislation giving Central aud Provincial Governments sufficient 
powers to deal with any recrudescence of trouble. This was a very satisfactory 
change in the situation, shewing that there was a great body of public opinion 
behind the Government. It also showed that the Indian Legislatures were prepared 
to shoulder responsibility in dealing with the situation. He added, “the result is 
that, by the beginning of the new year we shall Cud ourselves in ti* position that 
we will require emergency ordinances no longer. The Legislatures have, of their 
own free will, given the Government necessary powers to deal with the situation, 
i am glad to announce that by the begin mug o i the new year, thefe will be no 
further emergency orders. This legislation has also boon passed by ordinary 
methods without the need of the official vote." 

[ Sir $. Hoare’* reference to the ordinances applied also to llic Press Ordi- 
nance] 

‘Sir S. Hoare said that the personnel of the ltouud Table Conference only 
differed from the personnel of the last two Conferences by the fact that tbo 
Congress and Labour Party were not co-operating. Otherwise it was cascutially the 
same, being representative of the biggest bodies of Indian opinion. He denied the 
charge of secrecy. The Conference had decided to abandon unrestricted pub- 
licity in favour of a restricted one, which was thought, better. He thought on the 
whole it had giveu a very fair picture of the happenings nt the Conference. 

The Govcrnmeut were trying to g»?t out of the Conference as m nch agreement 
as they c.uld between Indian opinion and ourselves. He would be the last parson 
in the world to be too optimistic, particularly with regard to Conferences. However, 
they had a series of most useful nnJ. on the whole, satisfactory discussions. The 
Round Tabic Conference took fn- the text the White Papers which bad not been 
departed from Government attitude towards Provincial Autonomy ami responsibility 
at the Centre was unchanged. The Ituu.id Taolu Conference bad Iticd to fill many 
gaps left in the White Papers and carry out the implications of tb' 1 general princi- 
ple* accepted by the great majority of the House. 

51 
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The Conference would cod at the previous Conferences, with a series of reports. 
H the Opposition would read the report they would scree that most useful work 
had been done, work which was quite inevitable in order to clear the ground for i 
masting of the Joint Select Committee. They would also find that a greet 
measure of agreement had been reached between not only the Government but 
the whole of the British delegation and a great body of Indian delegates assembled 

in 

Let them wait, said 8ir Samuel Hoare, till the Conference was over, which wss 
psobaWy^ a matter of^few days. The Opposition would then have an opportunity 

Beplying to Mr. Morgan Jones’s appeal, Sir S. Hoare said that the sitoation 
was definitely better than three months ago. They had evidences of goodwill which 
ha had referred to, which had been rather rare in recent years, but which went to 
show that they were beginning a new chapter. There was the further fact that the 
legislatures had given the Governments power to deal with any dangerous situation. 
These were faete which the Government would certainly take into account and would 
use to the full in order to render it possible for everybody who was willing to take 
a share in moulding the new constitution and was willing to co-operate with them 
on general lines. 

Two White Papers had already been published. Sir S. Hoare concluded, 
“We are following the situation very carefully. Well, I ask the House not to press 
me further.” 

Mr. Lan$burm thanked Sir 8. Hoars for courteously offering to show the Con- 
gress document, hut thought there was some misunderstanding. When Bir 8 . 
Hoars spoke of goodwill he should bear in mind that any giving way should be 
done by the stronger side. Nearly a year had passed since Mr. Gandhi was im- 
prisoned with others to get certain pledges, but the pledges extracted that way were 
not much use. He urged Bir S. Hoare between now and Sunday to consider whe- 
ther it was not worth while to make a big gesture and set these men free in t 
spirit of goodwill. 

The debate then ended. 



THE OTTAWA AGREEMENT 

INDIAN DELEGATION'S REPORT 


The Government of India released for publication on the 12th. October 1932 the 
Report of the India Delegation to the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa. 

The Report consists of nearly 82 pages with schedules containing the Hat of 
articles with the rate of preference ad valorem, the statements made oy the Indian 
Delegation at Ottawa and also a note by 8ir George Schuster and 8ir Henry 
Strskosch on monetary and financial questions. A list of articles has also been 
included in the report showing at what rate preference is to be given to each 
commodity. 

The Report traces the history of the discussions on Imperial Preference in India 
and shows how till very lately India lmtl consistently rejected alt proposals for a 
policy of preference on the ground that India had nothing to gain by it. 

The delegation bolds that since those decisions had born taken, circumstances 
had entirely changed. Britain had dccidinl on a policy of reciprocal preference 
within the Empire which, it says, India could not reject without imperilling the 
market for her products in the Empire. 

The Report endeavours statistically to show that a policy of preferential tariffs 
will be in the best interests of India. 

The following arc extracts from the Report : 

New Situation In India 


Chapter II of the report runs n9 follows 

IS. The Import Duties Act and the announcement of His Majesty's Government 
m the United Kingdom created an entirely new situation for India. It waa no 
longer a question of what India stood to gain from the adoption of a general 
schema of trade preferences throughout the Empire. The tariffs of tho various 
liominions already contained provisions for the grant of preferences in some ease* 
to the manufactures of the United Kingdom, and in others to goods originating in 
any Empire country. The United Kingdom had now fully committed itself to tha 
Adoption of a reciprocal policy, and this example might In expected to be followed 
by similar action in important parts of the Colonial Empire and by the adoption 
of the prinripic of reciprocity by Dominions which had hitherto conceded uncondi- 
tional preference. The issue* so long debated whether there should be a general 
scheme of trade preference within the Empire wns now settled and the question 
which those responsible for India's lisnil interests had to face was whether India 
was justified in maintaining her former attitude of aloofness, whether in fact she 
could afford to stand out of an agreement which semed likely to include most, if 
not all. Empire countries other than herself. It was no longer a question of what 
India stood to gain but of what she stood to lose. 


Interests ok India's Export Trade 

Ifl. The paramount consideration to be borne in mind was of course the inter- 
ests of India’s export trade. Generally speaking, India is an exporter of raw pro- 
duce and an importer of manufactured goods, nod the major protion of her exports 
may be classed ns agricultural, the most important items being raw cotton, raw 
jute, rice and other food grains, oilseeds and tea. The exports of raw produce also 
include minerals such ns manganese ore, and other articles such as timber and Ian 
which are not the products of agriculture. Finady. India is an exporter of manu- 
factured goods such us jute and cotton manufactures, and of what may be called 
*croi- manufactures, a category which would include the vegetable oils, tanned hides 
and skins, pig-lead, pig-iron and semi-finished steel. Though for the present manu- 
factured goods arc of less prominence among Indian exports than the raw products. 
!t must lie expected that, with the growth of industries in India, the importance of 
the manufacturing side will tend to inrna«c. 

20. On i*)th sides the position of India is vulnerable. It is true that in tna 
production of raw jute she has no serious competition and possesses ( what is for 
practical purposes a monopoly, out the number of such commodities is very small, 
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and even where India is by far (be largest supplier of a particular commodity— the 
United Kingdom, for example, takes more than 90 |>cr cent of her imports of myra- 
boloms from India— the trade in these commodities is exposed to the competition of 
other articles, natural or synthetic, which will serve the same purpose as India’s 
natural products. Thus, for example, the tanner uses many other tanning materials 
besides myrabolams, or again, to take another example, India has no dangerous 
rival at an exporter of lac, but the competition between natural lac and synthetic 
substitutes is of the keenest and most formidable kind. Apart, from the small class 
of commodities indicated above. India’s exports of agricultural and other raw pro* 
dace are in competition with similar articles produced in many other countries, 
India has no monopoly, and if she is to retain the trade she has already bnilt op 
and to extend her trade in new directions in accordance with variations in world 
demand, the most see to it that outlets for her produce which have hitherto been 
open are not closed against her. 

21. The United Kingdom is the largest single purchaser of Indian goods and 
the change of fiscal policy already described was, for India, a matter of first class 
importance. Up to 1931. on each occasion when the United Kingdom imposed pre- 
ferential duties the benefit was extended freely to all parts of the Empire and no- 
thing was asked in return. The new policy extended the preferential system to a 
far wider range of commodities but on a reciprocal basis, and India could not with 
any reason expect that the United Kingdom would be willing to accord to her a 
one-sided preference, or treat her more liberally than she was prepared to treat the 
Dominions. Nor was it only the new preferences which were in question. The 
older Acts imposing the revenue duties, it is true, and the Finance Act of 1932 
which reimposed the tea duty and restored the preference, contained no time limit 
such as was imposed by the Import Duties Act, but once the principle of recipro- 
city was accepted it would have been idle to hope that the two sets of duties 
would be kept permanently in water-tight compartments, the one set reciprocal and 
the other non-reciprocal. Sooner or later the principle of reciprocity would extend 
to the whole range of duties and it became a .natter of urgeucy to reriew the posi- 
tion as a whole. 

Possible Results of Refusal ok Preference 

22. As soon as the facts wore examined, it became evident that a system of 
preferences from which India was excluded, while other parts of the Empire were 
admitted, would be a serious matter for India. So far as the Dominions are con- 
oerned, direct competition is confined to food grains such ns wheat and barley, to 
tobacco and hardwoods, and to mineral products such as lead and zinc. Bat with 
the Colonies the position its widely different. Direct competition extends to the 
whole range of tropical and semi-tropical products ; in some commodities, such as 
tea and spices and the vegetable oils, their exports already rival or exceed those of 
India, and in many others, such as groundnut and similar oilseeds, they constitute 
an alternative source of supply which in course of time would prove a real menace 
to India’s trade with the United Kingdom. There is no reason to doubt that so 
long as the competition is on equal terms India can hold her own. But if the com- 
petition were intensified under the stimulus of a prefercuce in which Indi* had no 
Bhare, India’s trade must inevitably suffer. 

23. The risk which India might incur by a refusal to negotiate was most obvi- 
ous in the case of tea. The two great Empire producers are India and Oylon. and 
both are exposed to competition from the Dutch East Indies, the extent and mag- 
nitude of wnich was not fully appreciated until the removal of the tea duty in the 
United Kingdom in 1929 brought to and end the preference which Empire tea had 
previously enjoyed. The duty was restored with an enhanced preference of 2d. a 
pound in April 1932. but haa India Seen excluded, it is not too much to say ^ thaj 
the consequences to the Indian tea industry must have been disastrous. The United 
Kingdom is by far the largest consumer of tea in the world, and more than ha ? f •» 
its requirements are supplied by India, the value of the retained imports from 
India in 1929 amounting to more than €20 million. B it if ladia had to face not 
only competition on equal terms fron the Dutch East Indies, but also the competi- 
tion of Ceylon with an advantage A 2a. a pound in the duty, the ioftiub'e 

must have been a steady decline i.i the Indian trade sad a very grav* cuitaii.ner.: 
of production on the tea-growing didtricts in India. Ixirge numbers Df labcurcrs 
emoWH by the tea garden? would necessarily have boat displacer, vitli much c;;r- 
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sequent hardships and suffering, and in more than one Province the effect on the 

Provincial finances would have been grave. 

24. The danger to be apprehended was most serious and most clearly evident 

iu the case of tea, but it was far from being confined to that commodity. U ex- 
tended also to the whole class of oilseeds, to vegetable oils of all kinds, to wheat, to 

spices of many descriptions, to coir and hemp, and to raw goat skins. In the 
sphere of manufactures the position was Bomcwhat different. India's exports of 
manufactured goods to the United Kingdom are confined to a few categories, and 
direct competition from the Colonies was improbable except in respect of ooir 
manufactures and possibly in the future of tanned hides and skins, whiie the Do- 
minions were serious competitors only in respect of pig* lead. In two directions, 

. aced, In \._ r _ 

Indian jute manufactures and on woollen carpets and rugs of the duties applicable 
to foreign goods of the same classes must have led to an appreciable replacement 
of Indian goods by goods made in the United Kingdom, while the imposition on 
Indian pig-iron and semi-finished steel of the dutieB levied under the Import Duties 
Act would have completely closed the British markets to these products For the 
last four or five years India has supplied substantial quantities of pig-iron to the 
United Kingdom, and while the trade in semi finished steel is only in its initial 
stages, it holds out the promise of important developments in future. We shall re- 
cur to this subject in a later paragraph. 

25. The other menace to India's export trade in manufactures appeared from a 
different quarter. The general adoption of a scheme of reciprocal tariff preferences 
could not but lead to the grant of preferences by many parts of the Colonial Em- 
pire to the manufactures of the United Kingdom. If India were excluded from 
these preferences, not only would there be some immediate loss of trade, but tne 
developments, profitable to India, which might nntn rally be expected in tnc future, 
particularly in respect of cotton pieccgoods, would be rendered impossible. It waa 
a matter of moment to India to establish her position in the Colonial markets, 
snd to secure equality of treatment for her products with the products of other 
parts of the Empire. We consider this aspect of the case to be of great importance 
when a long view is taken, and the probable trade developments of the coming years 
arc taken into account. 

26. So far we have discussed only the adverse effects on India's trade likely to 
result from the grant to other parts of the Empire of preferences from which India 
was excluded. But there is more than this to be said. In the announcement of the 
4ih February 1932 it was made clear that His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom reserved to themselves liberty after Ottawa to enter upon negotiations 
with non-Empire countries for the conclusion of preferential trade agreements. It 
was a possibility, though perhaps no more than a possibility, that these agreements 
might operate to the detriment of India. This consideration was less weighty than 
those discussed in earlier paragraphs, but when all were taken toge ther it became 
evident that if India declined to participate in the discussions at Ottawa then the 
consequence must be accepted that India's* trade with the other parts of the Empire 
would for the future be carried on under much less favourable conditions than 
had hitherto prevailed. 

Limits of Preference. 

27. Tho appointment of the Indisn Delegation to Ottawa was the result of the 
Government of India's decision that in all the circumstances it was impossible for 
India to stand aloof and that the possibility of concluding a satisfactory trade 
agreement must be fully explored. The primary task of the Delegation was to 
examine with the utmost care the nature and extent of India's export trade U> 
Empire countries, the competition to which it was exposed, the sources from which 
danger was to be apprehended, the value of the preferences which India already 
enjoyed, and the possibility of securing further advantages for India by the grant 
of new and increased preferences both in the United Kingdom and in the various 
parts of the Colonial Empire. Throughout, the object in view was to aoek every 
opportunity of safeguarding India's existing export trade from dangers which might 
be apprehended, of stimulating its recovery from the prevailing depression and of 
opening ou: new lines of development to the utmost, extent possible. That was one 
side of our work. The other commenced when the time came to discuss the 
proposals put forward by His Majesty’s Government sn the l -tub'd Kingdom for 
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the mot of tariff n wfewncat by India. It may be useful m think, if we endeaeonr 
to explain the spirit in which we approaeh this side of our work. 

28. The Indian import tariff is primarily a revenue tariff which imposes a 
moderate uniform rate of duties on alt commodities subject however first to the 
levy of a much higher duty on particular articles, second to exemption from 
dutir or admission at low rates of other articles where the national interests require 
soeh concessions, and finally to the imposition of' I protective duties when it is 
established that the encouragement of these industries is justified in the national 
interest The higher rates of duty call for no comment ; the exemptions from duty 
end the low rates fall into one or the other of the following categories : 

(1) Commodities of importance to the cultivator such as agricultural imple- 
ments and manures ; <2) particular medicines such as quinine the wide distribution 
of which is important from the point of view of health ; (3) commodities a duty 
on which might operate as a tax o» knowledge such as printing machinery ana 
appliances : ( 4 ) Commodities a duty on which might retard a desirable development 
still in its infancy such as aircraft and radio appliances ; (5) commodities a duty 
on which would impede the development of industries such as power machinery, 
raw materials and ayes ; and (6) commodities a duty on which might appreciably 
increase the cost of railway transport such as locomotives and many other classes 
of railway material. 

In each case the exceptional treatment of the articles concerned was based on 
broad grounds of national policy deliberately adopted which it was held must 
outweigh purely revenue considerations. 

29. It appeared to us that the limits within which the grant of preferences 
might be considered were for the most part fixed by the principles of India’s tariff 
policy outlined above. The classes of article subject to tho ordinary rate of duty, 
or to higher rates, presented no special difficulties, but it was quite otherwise with 
the commodities on the Free List, and those subject to specially low rates. Here 
any material departure from the accepted policy could be justified, if at all, only 
on entirely exceptional grounds. Moreover, in some cases the articles which at 
present pay a low rate would normally be free of duty and have been taxed only 
on account of overriding financial exigencies. Tho protective duties also stood in a 
cIsbs apart. The instructions we received from the Government of India precluded 
the acceptance of any proposal which would have the effect of impairing the protec- 
tion afforded to an India industry by an Act of the Indian legislature. Two of 
these Acts, it is true, provide for the imposition of lower rates of duty on cotton 
piece-goods and on certuin classes of iron and steel made in the United Kingdom 
than on similar goods made elsewhere. But the duties on iron and steel were fixed 
after a full investigation by the Tariff Board and will come under review in the 
statutory enquiry of 1933 while the duties on cotton piece-goods had already been 
referred to the Board before our negotiations commence.!. In both cases the lower 
rates of duty on British goods were adopted not in the interests of the United 
Kingdom but in the interests of India and in pursuance of the policy of Discri- 
minating Protection. These rates of duty could not, we were satisfied, become the 
subject of bargaining between ourselves and the British Delegation and any modi- 
fication in them must, we felt, he postponed until the Government of India had 
before them the considered recommendations of the Taiiff Board. 

30. The field within tvhich the grant of preferences could be considered was 
therefore, we held, limited .to the classes of commodities which are subject to the 
ordinary or to a higher rate with the addition, however, of those classes of iron and 
steel which being excluded from the protective scheme have continued to be duti- 
able under Part IV of Schedule of the Indian Tariff Act. Before the policy of Dis- 
criminating Protection was adopted, most classes of iron and steel were subject to 
duties somewhat below the ordinary rate. In 1924, however, all the more important 
classes became subject to protective duties, and since that dito the special treatment of 
the residuum which remained in Part IV has ceased to be a matter of real importance. 
Within the field indicated, we felt that in considering the amount of any preference 
which could be granted due regard must be bad to the importance of the Customs 
head as a source of Central Revenues and the desirability of keeping the ordinary 
rate of duty within moderate limits. A high rate of preference might necessitate 
the permanent retention of the duties at an undesirably high level if the necessary 
revenue was to be obtained. 
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31. In the foregoing paragraph* we have endeavoured to indicate the cooiideta- 
tioee hr which we were guided throughout the negotiation*. Ooe dual eonaidention 
of pent importance remain* to be mentioned. The acbeme of conatitntkmal reform 
which has been the subject of discussion between His Majesty’* Government in the 
United Kingdom nod the representatives of India contemplates the early establish* 
meat of a Federal Constitution for a Greater India, including not only British India 
hot the Indian States. We were strongly of opinion that India ought not now, 
when the constitution is io the melting pot, to enter into any agreement which 
would limit the power of the new Government to shape its fiscal policy io aooord- 
anoe with ita owo conception of India’s interests and of its place io the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. If therefore any Trade Agreement was to be acceptable 
to India it must be determinable at the instance of either party on due uotico 
given. 

Chapter III— The Trade Aoreemkbt 

32. Oar discussions with the British Delegation and their officials commenced 
in London in the latte* part of May and continued until our departure for Ottawa 
on the 13lh July and during the voyage. They were brought to a successful 
conclusion at Ottawa. It would servo no useful purpose to review the course of 
the negotiations, but we desire to take this opportunity of acknowledging the great 
courtesy and consideration which we received at all times from the members of the 
British Delegation and their Advisers. In our discussions with them we made no 
attempt to disguise the difficulties which bad to be faced, but stated frankly the 
limitations on our freedom of action created by India's peculiar position and the 
fiscal policy which she had adopted. We were inct by an equal frankness on their 
part, and we were deeply impressed by their readiness to appreciate India’s point 
of view and their obvious desire to give the fullest consideration to tho proposals 
we put forward on behalf of India. We shall always retain the happiest memories 
of the discussions in which we were privileged to participate. 

33. The Agreement which was signed on the 20th August at Ottawa contains 
fourteen Articles, with eight attached Schedules and is annexed to this Report as 
Appendix E. Articles 1 to 8 and Schedules A to D contain the undertakings given on 
behalf of His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom, and Articles 10 and JI 
and Schedules F ana G the undertakings given on behalf of the Government of 
India. Articles 9 and 13 wiih Schedules E and H contain the undertakings given 
and received by His Majesty's Government and the Government of India as regards 
trade between India and the Colonial Empire. Articles 13 and 14 arc reciprocal and 
concern both Governments. It will be desirable, we think, that before we review the 
Agreement and its effect on Indian trade, we should state clearly what its provisions 
are. it will be convenient to take first the undertakings given by the United 
Kingdom. 

34. Under various Acts of Parliament passed from time to time Indian goods 
of certain classes (such as tea. coflee and tobacco) are liable to duty on entry into 
the United Kingdom, and under the Import Duties Act all other classes of Indian 
goods— except those specified in Schedule 1 of that Act which are froe of duty 
irrespective of their origin— become liable to duty on the I5th November 1932 
unless before that date an Order in Council is made continuing the exemption from 
duty. The liability to duty of Indian goods under the earlier Acts is not affected 
by the Agreement, but Article 1 guarantees the continuance after the 16th Novem- 
ber of free entry for Indian goods which would otherwise be liable to duty under 
the Import Duties Act Article 4 guarantees the maintenance of the existing margin 
of preference now enjoyed by the Indian goods included in Schedule C over similar 
foreigo goods, whether that margin owes its origin to the earlier Acta or to the 
Import Doties Act, while Articles 2 and 3 provide for the grant of set or increased 
preference in respect of the Indian goods included in Schedules A and B. Article 4 
also provides that, if a greater preference is aceorded to goods of the kinds specified 
in Bcaednle C originating io any other part of the Empire, such greater preference 
shall also be extended to India. The effect of these Articles token together is as 
follows. In so far as the goods receiving preferential treatment are dutiable under 
the earlier Acte, it is only the margin of preference which is guaranteed, and His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kington retains complete Uberty to modify 
the rates of duty, so long as the difference between the duty on Indian goods and 
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the duty on foreign goods is maintained, and so long as no other part of the Empire 
enjoys a larger preference than India, If, however, the goods are liable to duly 
under the Import Duties Act the position is different. So long as the Agreement 
remsins in force the duties applicable to foreign goods of the classes specified in 
Schedule C cannot be reduced, for the effect would be to decrease the margin of 
preference accorded to Indian goods. It is, however, open to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in tbo United Kingdom to reduce the duties on goods not included in either 
Schedule A or Schedule C. Finally, since Indian goods are guaranteed free entry 
any increase in the duties will, whether the goods are scheduled or not, automati- 
cally increase to the same extent the margin of preference actually enjoyed. 

35. Articles 5 and 6 contain special provisions applicable to certain commodi- 
ties. Article 5 makes it possible to remove the duties on wheat in grain or lead if 
the empire producers fail to supply either commodity in sufficient quantities at 
world prices. The Empire is a large exporter on balance of both commodities, and 
it would not be reasonable that Empire producers should take advantage of 
the preference to charge a higher price to consumers in the United 
Kingdom than they charge to consumers elsewhere. Article 6 relates to tobacco and 
is tne only instance in the Agreement of a preference sj>ecifically settled for a long 
term of years. An identical Article appears in each of the Agreements between 
the United Kingdom and the other tobacoo-producing countries of the Empire. The 
tariff preference on Empire tobacoo was first accorded in 1919 and was increased to 
the present rate of 2s. 0>4d. per lb. in July 1925. Under the Finance Act of 1926, 
the preference was stabilised at this rate for a period of ten ycara terminating on 
31st. July 1936, and by Article 6 of the Agreement this period has been extended 
to 1942— ten years from the date of Ihe Agreement ; but in this case His Majesty's 
Government nave reserved to themselves the liberty to reduce the duty below 2s. 
Otfd. a lb., in which case the preference would be the full amount of the duty. As 
the duty on foreign tobacco is at present 14s. a pound, a reduction to leas than 2s. 
a pound does not at present appear probable. 

36. Article 7 provides for exemption from duty under the Import Duties Act 
irrespective oi origin of certain commodities in which India is interested and Article 
8 contains a special provision relating to raw cotton. Both articles are discussed in 
subsequent paragraphs of this Report. It will be convenient also to defer to s later 
stage consideration of Articles 9 and 12. which contain the provisions for the ex- 
change of tariff preferences between India and the Colonial Empire. 

India's Undertakings 

37. Articles 10 and 11 contain the undertakings given on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India. Article 10 provides for the grant of preference to United Kingdom 
goods of the kinds specified in Schedule F, The margin of preference is 7 ft per 
cent in the case of motor vehicles and 10 per cent in the case of all other commo- 
dities specified in this Schedule. Article 11 provides that the Government of India 
will consider in the light of the findings of the Tariff Board the duties to be impo- 
sed on goods of cotton and artificial Bilk according as they are produced in the 
United Kingdom or elsewhere, and provides further for the grant of a 10 per cent 
preference on the goods of cotton, silk or artificial silk specified in Schedule G. if, 
when the recommendations of the Tariff Board have been considered, protective 
duties are not imposed upon them. It may be well to explain the reasons why we 
felt it impossible to include in Schedule F. the goods separately listed in Schedule 
G. In principle there is no objection to a preference on textile goods which are not 
■object to protective duties, but we felt it would not be right to commit the Go- 
vernment of India finally until the Report of the Tariff Board had been received 
and considered. To attempt to anticipate their findings as regards particular classes 
of goods made of cotton or artificial stlk would clearly be wrong aud although uo 
question about tha. duties ou silk goods has been referred to the Board, it was im- 
possible to overlook the fact that the duties on silk and artificial silk were equalised 
only a year ago, and to alter the duties on silk goods while leaving those on 
artmeiat silk goods unchanged would lead to undesirable complications. It was for 
these reasons that the whole close of goods made from cotton, silk and artificial silk 
teemed to us to require separate treatment. 

3R Both in Article 10 and Article U what is guaranteed is the margin of pre- 
ferente, and the Government of India retain complete liberty to give the preference 
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either by increasing the duty on foreign goods or by reducing the duty on United 
Kingdom goods or by a combination of both methods. In view of tbs Importance 
of the Customs head as a source of Central Revenues, the financial embarrassment 
of the Government, and the extremely disturbed economic condition of the world 
generally, it was out of the question to agree to stabilisation of the duties at any 
particular level or to the admission of United Kingdom goods either free of duty or 
subject to a specific rate of duty, for the rates can only be fixed after due consi- 
deration has been given to the expenditure which the Government are likely 
to iucur ia any particular year, and the probable volume of imports, and as 
things stand to-day both factors are subject to wide fluctuations. The British 
Government also retain under the Agreement complete freedom as regards 
these older duties, which are already an integral part of their revenue system, 
and it is only in respect of the new duties under the Import Duties Act that 
free entry is guaranteed to Indian goods. No similar concession could be niado by 
India, for the Customs Revenue is the mainstay of Central Finance, and there is 
nothing in the Indian system corresponding to the new British duties, which in 
fact have never been levied upon Umpire produce. The revenue given up by the 
continuance of free entry, therefore, is revenue which has never been collected. 

39. We would invite special attention to the prefatory Note to Schedule F. 
and to tbe notes placed against items 1 to 3, Ml. 00, 74. 142 and 143 of the same 
.Schedule. These notes exclude from the operation of the preference nil goods which 
are at present free of duly, or dutiable under parts Xl,f Iff and IV of Schedule II 
of the Indian Tariff Act at specially low rates, or dutiable under the entries 
applicable to cotton silk on artificial silk, or subject to protective duties under Part 
VJI. It is in this way that wc have hern able to attain (he object which from the 
outset we set before us. viz, that, if an Agreement was made, tne preference given 
should not involve a departure from the established principles of Indian Tariff 
policy. It may be well, however, if we explain in a little more detail 
how the Agreement affects the protected industries. The two principal 
protected industries are cotton and iron and steel. In both cases, so far 
as the commodities subject to protective duties are concerned, it will rest with the 
Government of India to decide, after the findings of the Tariff Board have been 
considered whether and if so to what extent the proposals placid before the Legis- 
lature should provide for lower duties on United Kingdom goods than on similar 
foreign goods. The decision will depend on the degree of protection required by 
the Indian industry in each case and the Agreement makes no stipulation on that. 

40 Articles 1, 3, 6. 19 and 12, a!i provide that the preference shall extend to 
goods “which comply with the laws and statutory regulations for the time being in 
force defining Empire goods for the purpose of Citatum Duties.'* This raises the 
question of Empire content which was discussed at Ottawa with the object of 
attaining greater uniformity (vide-Chnpfer VII) but about which it was found im- 
possible to reach agreement. In the United Kingdom the necessary laws and regu- 
lations have already been made, but in India the question is a new one, and it will 
be necessary to legislate on the subject. It. is true that Notifications issued by the 
Government of India in the exercise of statutory powers define what arc to bo 
considered iron or steel goods or cotton cloth * of British manufacture. But the 
condition imposed by these Notifications is not a percentage of Empire content, 
whether in respect of labour or materiil, but the carrying out of all processes of 
manufacture, after a certain stage has been reached, in the United Kingdom, and 
while a condition of this kind is perfectly suitable when the object in view is not 
to tax a commodity more highly than 1 b required for the protection of a domestic 
induatry, it is neither appropriate nor practicable when a wide range of commodities 
is in question, ann when the difference in the rates of duty is the result of an ex- 
change of preferences between two countries. It would obviously be impossible to fix 
for each of the 163 classes of commodities specifien in Schedule F a stage of 
manufacture all processes subsequent to which must be carried out in the United 
Kingdom. It will be necessary, therefore, for the Government of India to make 
new regulations which should, we think, be based generally on the mode of thoae 
already adopted by the United Kingdom and the Dominions. In fixing Mie percen- 
tage to be required and in deciding whether the cost of labour and material incurred 
in any part of tbe Empire shall be taken into account, or only such coaU alt are 
iocurrea in these parts of the Empire with which India baa entered into a Trade 
Agreement, the Government of India have so entirely free hand. Tbit ia a matter 
to which we shall recur in Capler VII. 
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Right to Denounce Agbeemfot 

41. To complete our examination of the Agreement it it necessary to refer briefly 
to Articles 13 and 14. Article 15 is undeniably important, but does not call for 
detailed comment at this stage. If reaffirms on behalf of His Majesty's Government 
their eatablished policy of extending to India tariff preferences accorded to any Do- 
minion and contains a reciprocal undertaking by India to act in the same way. 
Article 14 empowers either party to the Agreement to give six months’ notice of 
its denunciation, and also provides that notices may be given by either party of 
changes drafted in the Agreement. In the latter case the proposed changes will 
become matters of mutual consultation, and if by the end of six months agreement 
is not reached, the party desiring the changes may give six mouths’ notice of its 
intention to make them, and they will come into force at the end of that period. 
The importance of the latter provision on occasions when it is proposed to make 
new commodities subject to protective duties has already been noticed in paragraph 
39, and it is clear that the Agreement cannot operate as a bar to India's industrial 
progress. The first part of the Article, on the other hand, leaves complete freedom 
to the new Government of Federal India to determine its fiscal policy according to 
its own judgment. As we have explained in paragraph 31, we regard this point as 
one of cardinal importance and we are glad that His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom found it possible to meet us so completely. 

Chapter IV.— The Schedules to the Trade Agreement 

42. In the last chapter we have described the Trade Agreement on its more 
technical side and explained the effect of its provisions. It remains that we should 
examine in more detail the classes of goods included in the various Schedules, and 
it will be convenient to begin with Schedules F and G, i.e.. the preference given by 
India to the United Kingdom. Schedule F contains 163 separate items, and was 
framed on the basis of the classification in the Indian Trade Returns. It does not 
readily submit to summarisation, but the following Table (Table 1) classifies the 
various items under the main heads 


Table 1. 


Imports from the United Kingdom into India in 1929-30 of goods of 
specified in Schedules F and G. 

Schedule F.— 

Food and drink 
Oils 

Building and Engineering materials 
Chemicals (unprotected) 

Drugs and Medicines 
Cutlery and Hardware 
Instruments, apparatus and appliances 
Iron end steel (unprotected) 

Other metals 

Paints and Painters’ Materials 
Paper and Stationery (unprotected) 

Rubber Manufactures 
Wool and Woollen Manufactures 
Vehicles other than motor vehicles 
Motor vehicle 

Miscellaneous Manufactures 
Machinery say Electric Wires and Cables 


the classes 

Value £000 
1,298 
229 
461 
936 
583 
1,321 
1,385 
1,761 
934 
518 
713 
834 
945 
763 
1,097 
1,726 
750 


Schedule G,— 

Apparel 

Haberdashery aod Millinery 
Cotton goods in Schedule G 
Silk and Artificial Silk 


Total-16,354 


19 

386 

71 

Total l .oWT 
Total Schedule F 
Total Schedule G 
Total 
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h |®p° rt# j ip« the United Kingdom in 1229-30 

t 5I JitS 5 JEl £i^ e lMt /“r before ^depression in trade became acute. 

■»*. n ? d . er genera! description, articles of food end 
nmtMiAn^ TTm^iow^^J **“ P n ? c 'P a j**«m» being tie end beer end can nod end bottled 
?i?^S n- ^-i-M5r er • *?? e ? heading, raw materials end erticloe meinlj uomanu- 

"5°™* °“1 i w ‘ ooa ^nds eccount for loss then e quarter of e million pounds, 
end the whole of the balance, ee wee to be expected ie included in the 
ceteory of articles wholly or mainly manufactured. The total value in 
1929-30 of goods imported from the United Kingdom of the classes 
specified in Schedule F is about £16.4 millions. A word of warning it 
necessary, however, as regards the figures. In the first place the acute economic 
depression now prevailing and the uncertainty of future developments make it 
extraordinarily difficult to determine what values may fairly be taken as normal 
and the actual values in 1931-32 were much smaller. In the second place the 
classification in the Trade Returns dots not always coincide with the classification 
in the Tariff Schedule and, to take concrete examples, wc have found it impossible 
to ascertain accurately the value of the machinery and electric wire ana cables 
dutiable under Part V of the Tariff Schedule, hi some eases, therefore, the figures 
are approximate. Moreover, the value of the preferenees cannot be assessed merely by 
a PP)y* n K lb® percentage of 7)4 to the recorded value of the imports of motor 
vehicles and of 10 to the remainder. This is so, not only because the regulations 
regarding Empire content might exclude from preference part of the imports, but 
mainly because the Trade Returns do not attempt to classify imports according to 
origin but only according to the counl ry from which they were imported. In view 
of the large entrepot trade of the United Kingdom, the value of the imports from 
that source must ordinarily be greater than the value of the imports actually 
manufactured in the United Kingdom. We are satisfied that the figure of £lti.4 
millions— the total of Schedule F of Table I— is a maximum figure and that the 
value of the imports which would have enjoyed the benefit of preference in the 
year 1929-30, had the Agreement been then in ‘force, would have been somewhat 
smaller. The value of the imp3rts of the textile goods of the classes specified 
in Schedule G imported from the United Kingdom in 1929-30 was £1.1 million. 
This figure includes the whole value of the goods shown in the Trade Returns as 
apparel and haberdashery and millinery, which ought in fact to be divided between 
Schedule F and Schedule G according as the articles are dutiable an apparel or as 
silk and artificial silk, it is not possible, however, to make the apportionment, 
and the simplest course Rccms to be to treat the whole of the imports under these 
heads as falling under Schedule G. The total value of the imports from the 
United Kingdom in 1929-30 of goods of the kinds specified in Schedules F and 
G may be taken as £17,4 millions. 

Question of Raw Materials 

43. We turn now to Schedules A to D, which specify the goods covered by the 
various undertakings of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, and 
we propose to preface onr detailed examination of these Schedules by certain 
observations of a general character. A large part of what India exports to the 
United Kingdom consists of raw materials of industry, and where that is the rase 
question of preferences is not free from difficulty. The importing country baa 
always to consider (he interests of its ow*n manufactures, and roust naturally be 
reluctant to impose duties which would increase their costs, more particularly when 
the finished products of industry are ultimately exported to foreign markets. Indian 
Industries make such large use of indigenous materials that the question of the 
free entry of raw materials has not received great prominence, though in a few 
cases, such as sulphur and unwrought zine, its importance has been realised. Toe 
emphasis has rather been laid on cheap machinery, for India utilises its own raw 
products and imports its machinery. In the United Kingdom, however, the position 


tmiasiDie ror reasons precisely auaiuguu? wwwj w . r — ~ 

te the Let entry of michinery intolndia. or at IcMt it* ^dmwtbra at the jo««* 
rat. of date which ia financially poaaible. Tbe»e an the difficulties on the aide Of 
the importing country. But in certain caaca th e export ing country al«o may find 
that little or no advantage can accrue from a preference. It may, for example, 
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pouess (as India in a few caeca does) wbat amounts to a monopoly of a particu- 
lar material, and it is obvious that, when this is so, a preference in the importing 
country must be nugatory ; or again, when the preference is accorded to several 
countries and their aggregate exports to the importing country already constitute 
a large proportion of its requirements, the preference cannot do much to extend 
the market for the produce of any of the countries concerned. These considerations 
are of some importance when India’s exports to the United Kingdom come under 
review. 

44. We propose to discuss first the goods specified in Schedule D. It was at 
our request that His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom agreed that 
these commodities should be exempted from duty under the Import Duties Act 
irrespective of the country of origin, and it is desirable that we should explain 
dearly the considerations which influenced us. The clearest case of ail is raw jure* 
Here India possesses what is practically a monopoly, and the only competition is in 
an indirect form, namely the use of manufactures of other substances as substitutes 
for jute goods. India’s sole interest is to secure for her product the freest possible 
sale in the widest possible market. The duty on foreign jute imported into the 
United Kingdom is of no practical advantage to India, and may even, for reasons 
explained in paragraph 46, operate as an impediment to the trade in Indian jute. 
We had no doubt whatever that jute should be transferred to the free list. 

45. It will be convenient to take next ‘Crotalaria jnnera and any other varieties 
of Indian hemp which can be distinguished/ Here India has no sort of monopoly 
and her hemp is sold in competition with that of other countries, the principal 
competitor being Cannabis Saliva (European or true hemp). Cannabis Sativa is in- 
cluded in Schedule I of the Import Duties Act, and is therefore exempt from duty, 
but all other kinds of hemp, including Indian hemp, arc subject to a duty of 10 per 
cent nd valorem when produced by a non-Empire country. Practically, therefore, 
the duty on Indian hemp imported from foreign countries is of no value as a pre- 
ference so long as the principal competitor is on the free list. We should have been 

§ lad if it had been found possible to make the preference effective by imposing a 
uty on Cannabis Sativa. but the practical difficulties! proved to be insuperable. The 
Hussain type of European hemp fwhich is imported into England from several con- 
tinental countries) definitely competes with Jndinn hemp for rope manufactures, but 
the principal import of Continental soft hemp into the United Kingdom consists of 
Italian hemp, much of which is used for spinning— for the production of fabrics— 
and not for ropes or cordnge, and is thus mainly non-competitive. Exact statistics 
are not obtainable, but the approximate quantity of the competing European hemp 
imported into the Uuited Kingdom in llfch) was 4.500 tons, as against about 6,750 
tons of Italian hemp, mainly non-competitive. If practical means could have been 
devised of distinguishing between the two qualities of Cannabis Sativa— one of them 
competitive and the other not— duty might have been imposed by the United King- 
dom on the competing quality. It was not found possible, however, to frame a sui- 
table formula or deAitition. 

46. The position ns regards hemp was found unsatisfactory in another respect. 
Two conditions are required for the free entry into the United Kingdom of natural 
products of Empire origin, namely 

(11 Proof that the commodity is is fact of Empire origin, and 

(2) Consignment on a through Hill of Lading from an Empire country. 

A practice has grown up hv which stocks of Indian hemp (and the same is true 
of raw jute and mica) are held at such Continental centres as Antwerp, Hamburg 
and Bromcn. These stocks are sometimes held on consignment at the Indian ex- 
ports’ charge, and cheap storage facilities, coupled in the case of hemp with the 
larger demand on the Continent for certain types, have led to an entrepot trade of 
some importance. The result of the passing ot the Import Duties Act has been 
that when London draws on the Continental stocks, the Indian goods entering the 
United Kingdom have to pay duty because they are not consigned on a through 
Bill of Lading. In effect, therefore, the preference in such cases is of no practical 
benefit, but is, indeed, an actual impediment to the free sale of the Indian product. 
Irrespective of the fact that His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
could not see their wty to impose a duty on Cannabis Sativa, we were satisfied that 
it was eminently desirable to secure the removal of the duty on Crotalaria Juncea 
and ot)wr varieties of Indian hemp. 
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47. The other commodities specified in Schedule D msy be noticed mom 
briefly. 

Mies.— India supplies about 80 per cent of the United Kingdom requirements 
and other Empire countries about 10 per cent. The imports of mica of foreign 

origin must be less than tho remaining 10 per cent, since imports of Indian mica 
from Continental stocks would be classified in the British Trade Returns as imports 
from the country from which the stocks were drawn. It was clear that the prefer- 
ence was of little value and in so far as the entrepot trade was hampered, it was 
contrary to Indian interest. 

Lac.— India has no dangerous rival in the production of this commodity sod 
the duly on foreign lac can do very little to assist her trade. If it had any eflect 
at all in the way of raising the price of lac in the United Kingdom it would be 
positively mischievous, for lac is exposed to the keenest competition from synthetic 
substitutes. We were clearly of opinion that the best course in India’s interests 
wss that lac should be free of duty, irrespective of origin, while the synthetic 
substitutes in so fur as they arc imported into, aud not made in the * United 
Kingdom — should remain subject to duty. 

Myrsbolams.— In this case, India has a practical monopoly, more than 99 per 
ccut of the United Kingdom’s requirements beiug supplied by her. Tho preference, 
can therefore do nothing to extend the market for the Indian product. On the 

other baud, there are many other tanning materials with which it is in competition. 
In our view it is best that myrabolams, as such, should be exempted from duty 
while the competing materials remain dutiable. 

Broken rice.— The reason for securing exemption from duty, irrespective of origin 
for this commodity, is that it is used both for the manufacture of starch fATina 

and as a feeding stuff for domestic animals. In both respects it competes directly 

with a wide range of substitutes. Enquiry showed that the supply of broken rice 
from Burma was not unlimited, and that the duty on foreign rice might produce 
a rise in prices which would entail a contraction tu the demand. We considered ,it 
desirable that the duty should bo removed. 

Table II shows the value of the imports into the United Kingdom from Iudia 
of the goods specified in Schedule D. 

Table II. 

Commodity.— Value of imports into the United Kingdom from India in 1929. 


Lac £ 1,396 

Kaw .Jute „ 6,413 

Myrabolams „ 249 

Broken Kice ,♦ 175 

Mica „ 328 

Indian Ucrap „ 127 


Total 8,688 
Case of raw cotton 

48. The most important of all India’s export commodities is raw cotton, and 
throughout the negotiations we lost no opportunity of making clear our view that 
all possible steps ought to be taken to promote its sale in the United Kingdom. 
In the five years from 1920 to 1930, India exported on an average 028,(300 tons of 
cotton a year, but only 6 per cent was consigned to the United Kingdom, while the 
United Kingdom imported 529.000 tons a year, but on|y 7$ per c.nt of this 
quantity was Indian cotton, The root cause of this disparity is well known. The 
great bulk of the Indian cotton crop is of short staple, whereas the Lancashire 
industry has specialised more and more in tho finer qualities of goods, for . which 
long staple cotton is required.. It is also true that by far the greater portion of 
India’s requirements of cloth for which Indian cotton is suitable is manufactured in 
India itself. On the other hand, Lancashire makes cotton piece-goods for 
oher markets besides Jodis the piecegoods imported into Indis from other 
countries are largely made from Indian cotton, and ewerjr year the 
quantity of longer staple cotton grown in India soitable for Lancashire use tends 
to increase. Discussions with the United Kingdom cotton trade representatives at 
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Ottawa allowed R to be common ground that the improvement in Indian cotton 
growing daring recent yean baa made it practicable for English spinners to nae 
•nhflftantially larger qoantitiea of Iodiaa cotton than hitherto ana that anch a 
imAmmmt wound be of mutual benefit to both countries. No special technical 
dUBctutirs militate against an increased nse of Indian cotton in Lancashire, and 
in the last few year* the qnantities purchased hare shown an increase. In these 
ejrcn ms tancca we raised the question of a duty on foreign cotton in the United 
Kingdom hut the British Ddegtsinn made it plaio to us that they could not 
entertain this suggestion, and that the interests of their own industry placed it 
out of court. We hare no reason to complain of this attitude, for the importance 
of cheap raw materials to a great industry, more particular!* when it is mainly 
dependent on its export markets, is obvious : and indeed, when the question of the 
Permanent retention of s duty on machinery in India, with a preference to the 
United Kingdom, was raised from the British side, the position we ourselves felt 
co mpelled to take up was not dissimilar. In both cases the interests of domestic 
industries were held to be paramount. 

49. When s duty on foreign cotton imported into the United Kingdom was 
found to be impossible there still remained tne question whether the increased nse 
of Indian cotton by the spinners of the United Kingdom could be stimulated by 
other methods. It is the best Indian cottons— particularly the nearer ‘growths’ of 
medium stapled cottons— which are most suited to Lancashire requirements, and 
the United Kingdom cotton trade representatives stated that although the nse cf 
Indian cotton in Lancashire was undoubtedly spreading, the better types of Indian 
cotton are not widely known in Lancashire, and that in buying Indian cotton the 
Lancashire spinner is hampered by a lack of market facilities of the kind which 
he is aecnstorned to obtain when buying American or Egyptian cotton. Proposals 
were put forward for an organisation, on which the United Kingdom Cotton Trade 
Associations and the Indian Central Cotton Committee would be represented, the 
functions of which would be to bring the Lancashire spinner into closer touch with 
Indian sources of Bupply, and to arrange for the interchange of information and 
for snch technical ana commercial assistance as might be needed. We considered 
cotton research to be adequately provided for already by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and by the British Cotton Industry Research Association, and that 
while the United Kingdom cotton trade organisations must be the judges of what 
further propaganda is needed amongst I^ancashire spinners in order to popularise 
Indian cotton, the removal of such marketing difficulties as exist is more important. 
Considerable advantage should be derived from any organisation which would 
ensnre the presence, st all times, in Lancashire of stocks of Indian cotton large 
enough to meet spinners’ requirements promptly and to afford an adequate selection; 
stocks of the desired size and variety are unlikely to be carried by purely commer- 
cial concerns until the demand for Indian cotton iu Lancashire is iboth larger and 
more certain than at present. No difficulty would be met with by an organisation 
of the type proposed in furnishing United Kingdom Bpinners with full information 
about the quality and supply of the various Indian cottons. The resnlts of our 
discussion st Ottawa were to be placed before the various Cotton Trade Associations 
of the United Kingdom on their return in order that a definite scheme might be 
prepared. In a report published on their return from Ottawa, the United Kingdom 
cotton trade representatives emphasise the importance of increasing Lancashire’s con- 
sumption of Indian cotton, and refer to early arrangements for placing their propo- 
sals before the trade in detail. In article 8 of the Agreement, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment promise their co-operation in any practicable scheme on these lines ; it is un- 
necessary to emphasise the potential value of this provision. A wider market for 
the improved types of Iodisn cotton would be of real valne to the Indian cotton 
grower and would do conch to enconrage the development of cotton growing in 
India on sound lines with properly balanced production of the different types nod 
staples. With the increased ares available for the prodnetion of medium staple 
cotton as a result of the completion of the Lloyd Barrage Canal scheme in Bred 
this is n matter of great importance. 

Other Commodities 

Another very important Indian export commodity is manganese. Daring 
tha five yean VM6 to IVtiU, India exported GOO, 000 tons a year, so that the Indian 
trade in largely dependent on the Continental markets, and in these the competition 
of low-grade Russian ore has in reoeot yean beoome very severe. In the United 
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Kutfcdm. howerer, Indian UanguieM aUll routes iU predontesMe, the mpplite 
from Mm amounting to 83 pet cent of the quantity imported from 1928 to 1930. 
The higher grade of tin ore makes it suitable for the steel manufacturing processes 
mainly in nee in the United Kingdom, and it is because other prooeaaea are often 
used on the Continent that the low-grade ore ha* found favour there. We made 
special enquiries to ascertain whether the reorganisation contemplated in the British 
iron and steel industry might lead to the adoption of processes involving a larger 
use of the low-grade ore, but the assurances we received satisfied us that this was 
unlikely. Manganese, being a raw material of industry, ia free of duty io the 
United Kingdom and not included in any of the Schedules to the Agreement. We 
thought it worth while, however, to mention it here, becauso the Indian production 
has already diminished considerably under the pressure of foreign competition and 
if India’s position in the United Kingdom market were over threatened, it might 
be necessary to take the matter up again. The imports of foreign ore into the 
United Kingdom should, we think, be kept under observation. 

51. It is not necessary to discuss in much detail, the goods specified in Schedule 
C on which the maintenance of existing margin of preference is guaranteed. In all 
cases, with the exception of tobacco and tea, the preferences originated with the 
Import Duties Act. and are the result of the new policy adopted by His Majesty** 
Government in the United Kingdom. In some cases, such as coir manufacture*, 
tanned hides and skins, jute nmnu fact ures, teak, castor seeds, tea and groundnut*, 
while there may be some expansion of the demand for Indian products, tho chief 
importance of tbe preference is that it secures the trade against actual or potential 
competition and ensures the maintenance of the position which India has already 
acquired in the United Kingdom markets. In other cases, such as oilseed cake and 
meat, paraffin wax. hiud woods other tliun teak, anil woollen carpets and rugs there 
is more room for development nnd the effect of the preference should be a gradual 
increase iu the demand for Indian products. Three of the commodities in this 
Schedule, namely magnesite, sandalwood oil, granite setts and kerbs, were specially 
brought to our notice by producers in the Indian States, and we hope that tho 
preferences now guaranteed will be of benefit to the States concerned. The prefer- 
ence on granite Betts and kerbs is of special interest as it may possibly lead to the 
development of a new traoe. The value of the imports from India into the United 
Kingdom of the goods specified iu Schedule C is shown in Table III. It amounts 
to £38 % million, the largest single item being tea. which accounts for 1*20 million. 
The margins of preference are also shown iu the Table. In most casts it is 10 
per cent ad valorem, but on cotton and jute manufactures and woollen carpets and 
rugs it is 20 per cent. The margin of preference on tea is 2d. a pound, on unmanu- 
factured tobacco 2s. 0#*/. a pound und on cigars 3*. IQJtf. a pound. 

Tabus HI 


Commodity Value ol 

Tea 

Coir yarn 

Coir mats nnd matting 
Cotton yarn 
(Jot ton manufactures 
Leather undressed, Hides (other 
than for sole leather) 

Leather undressed, Skins 
Jute manufactures 
Oilseed eakc and meal 
Spice* 

Teak (hewn and sawn) 

Other hardwoods (hewn and saw 
Woollen carpets and rugs 
Bran and pollards 
Rice meal and dint 
Lead 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 


trade in 1929 £000 

Preference 

20.063 

f2d. per lb. 

019 

10 per cont. 

4.33 

20 

** 

12 

10 

11 

189 

20 


2,337 

13 


2,755 

10 

” 

2,798 

20 

M 

1,100 

10 

>» 

1,322 

10 

M 

905 

10 

*1 

) m 

10 


540 

20 

1* 

2 

10 

'I 

1,388 

JO 

M 

1,216 

10 

»> 

385 

•2*. 

0 %d. per lb. 


T Volume of trade in 1929= 307 millions lbs. 
Volume of trade in 1929 —9 miilioua lbs. 
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Commodity Vitae of trede io 1922 £000 


Tobacco, manufactured— cigars 

Castor seed 

Masnesite 

Sandalwood oil 

Granite setts and kerbs 

Groundnuts 


13 

510 

5 

89 


(new trade) 
1456 


Preference 
§3*. lQfrf. per lb. 
10 per cent. 

10 ” 

10 ” 

15 ” 

10 ” 


Total 38,264 

52. As has already been explained, Indian goods otherwise liable to duty under 
the Import Duties Act hare been guaranteed free entry into the United Kingdom 
by Article 1 of the Agreement. It follows that, bo long as the United Kingdom 
retaios a duty on imports from foreign countries of those classes of goods imported 
from India which are not specified in any of the Schedules, India will in fact re- 
ceire a preference. The most important classes of goods in this category appear to 
be barley, pulses and miscellaneous foodgrains, manure and bones, raw goat skins 
and asbestos, and the value of such goods imported into the United Kingdom from 
India in 1929, as nearly as can be ascertained, is £1 million. The total valne 
of the goods imported from India into the United Kingdom in 1929, which if the 
agreement had been in force in that year would have received a preference, is as 
follows : — 


Sahedule A 2,093 

Schedule B 168 

Schedule C 38264 

Unscheduled 1.343 


Totai^rnssr 


The total is about two-thirds of the value of all goods imported from India into 
the United Kingdom in 1929. 

Wheat 

53. Schedules A and B specify six classes of goods on which the Agreement 
secures for India new or increased preferences. Three of them need only be 
notiood briefly. The preference of 2 Is. a quarter on wheat is one in which the 
Dominions are much more vitally interested, as things are to-day, than India can 
be, so long as her exports remain negligible in amount and the present level of 
world prices continues. But it is a matter of real concern to India that she should 
not be left out of any arrangement connected with wheat into which the Dominions 
and the United Kingdom may enter, and the preference may be of appreciable value 
to her when the most recent irrigation schemes, and particularly the Sukkur Bar- 
rage, bring about as they are expected to do, a substantial increase in India’s wheat 
acreage. Another commodity of greater importanco to certain Dominions and Colo- 
nies than to India is coffee. Here, however, the Indian production is largely depen- 
dent on the export demand and since the United Kingdom consumes nearly three 
times as much coffee aB India exports, an increase in the preference is likely to re- 
sult in a larger demand for Indian coffee. The existing preference of 2s. 4d. a 
cwt, which has been in force since 1919, has been of some value, but even at the 
present low level of prices it only amounts to 1^ per cent ad valorem, and for the 
five years 1926 to 1930 only 45 per cent, of the United Kingdom’s requirements 
were supplied by Empire coffee, and Iudia’s share was only per cent. The pre- 
ference will now be increased to 9s. 4d. a cwt., and as most "of the foreign coffee 
imported into the United Kingdom is of the mild type and similar to gooa quality 
Indian coffee, it is reasonable to expect that the consumption of Indian coffee in 
the United Kingdom will increase substantially. The State of Mysore is greatly 
interested in the production of coffee, and we hope that the preference now obtained 
will be ef benefit to this State in particular, as well as to the coffee-growing areas 
in British India. The third Indian product which may be noticed here is magne- 
sium chloride, which is produced iu one of the salt areas in Kathiawar. The new 
duty to be imposed on magnesium chloride imported from foreign sources is Is. an 
hundredweight, and from the information supplied to us by the producers in India, 

§ Volume of t rado iu 1929 —49 thouband lbs. 
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It seems probable that the preference will enable them to supply part of the require- 
ments of the British market. r ' ^ n 

, 54b Tbe most important of the new preferences is that on linseed, on which a 
duty of 10 per cent is to be imposed in the United Kingdom. Linseed is a promi- 
nent constituent of one of uie most important groups of Indian exports— the oil- 
seeds. In recent years Indian exports of linseed hare shown a declining tendency 
and have never recovered their pre-war volume. During the quinquennium 1920 to 
1930, the average imports of the United Kingdom amounted to 314,000 tons a year, 
while during the same period India’s exports averaged 215,000 tons a year, one- 
quarter of which was taken by the United Kingdom. It is obvious that in these 
circumstances the United Kingdom is in a position to absorb a much larger quan- 
tity of linseed that India exports and the new preference should lead to a marked 
Increase in India’s output of this class of oilseed. It does not appear that the de- 
cline in Indian production has been brought about by the factor other than waning 
demand, and the fact that Indian linseed production reached 533,000 tons in 1922-23 
as conspired with 257,000 tons in 1930-31 shows that there is considerable room for 
expansion. Indeed, with the fall in the prices of cereals aud cotton, there is abun- 
dant scope for a substantial increase of production in several Indian province* An 
enlargement of the area under linseed in India by two million acres (representing 
an additional production of at least 350,003 tons) should not be difficult of attain- 
ment in a year or two in response to an increased demand. It appears to us that 
from the Indian point of view the preference is of great importation to agriculture 
and ought to lead to a substantial increase iu Indian exports. 

55. The United Kiogdom is a large buyer of linseed— the oit being required for 
Industrial purposes and the cake as a feeding stuff— and at present she draws by 
far the larger portion of her supplies from the Argentine. The price at which her 
industrialists and farmers can obtain these commodities is of course a matter of 
great importance to her, and it would be idle to hope that the preference could be 
of long continuance nuless Indian production increases iu proportion to the increased 
demand. The extraordinary elasticity of Indian agricultural produ -lion in response 
to variations in world demand leads us to bdieve that India can without difficulty 
meet a very large part of the United Kingdom's requirements, but the matter is of 
each importance that we think the attention of the Agricultural Departments in the 
Provinces should be specially drawn to it. 


56. An enhanced preference of considerable importance is that on vegetable 
oils, the duty on six of which, via., castor oil, cocouont oil, linseed oil. rape oil, 
groundnut oil and sesamum oil, will be raised from ID per cent, to 15 per cent. 
India has an expanding industry with great possibilities and an export ^ trade 
of considerable importance. Most of the Indian exports arc absorbed by Eastern 
markets, but the Uuited Kingdom is already an important purchaser of veget- 
able oils from India, and also buys from Lhe Continent of Europe vegetable oils 
which India could well supply an*d indeed already exports. Hince Indian products 
are at a certain disadvantage ( due to expensive packing and high sea-freight ) an 
increased preference was a matter of importance. 

57. The last of the enhanced preferences to be considered is that on rice, where 

the duty will be raised from 10 per cent, ad valorem to H. a pound. At present 
the United Kingdom takes about one— third of its supplies from India aud Burma 
and two-thirds from foreign sources. Our examination of the position and thu in- 
formation we received from representatives of the United Kingdom rice milling 
industry satisfied us that there was no reason why India aud Burma should no * 
meet the whole demand, but that this result could not be brought about except 
under the stimulus of a very substantial preference. Great progress has been made 
by the United Kingdom rice- millers in finding types of Indian rice suitable for all 
branches of the United Kingdo. i retail trade. The Indian Empire is by I the 
largest producer and exporter of rice in the world, and the pne • of Indian rice in 
low compared to that of the American and r 4 punish rices which compete with it on 
the Uuited Kingdom market. The demand, however, is affected nut only by price 
but by minor matters such a*, the method of packing w*d |#oji*biiig, which are 
really matters of fashion. V» t were ;il*r.) informed that bpnnbh rico was often 
shipped by small coastal steamer direct to h r. timber of small porfs u* the United 
Kiogdom and soiddirect to grover-i vo t-ui i-j made competition diiiicu:,. 

Vi.h an enhanced pierce re, h»w."tr. :i iron- ir.d:a and Burma .«bpo!d be abi* 
to di-x ■ ■ :e tl- fore! :, r .W / • * W- dc-vmd of the toiled Kingdom 



INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

THE CAPE TOWN AGREEMENT 

The term* of (lie Agreement Arrived at between the South African Union 
Government and the Government of hunt as the result of the Cape Twirn Con- 
ference, were read out by Sir Fazli-Hussain in the (* 00011 ) of State and by Me. 
G. H. Rajpni in the Legislative Amu-mbly on the jth. April 1032. The following \* 
the text of the Htutement : 

“In aceoidanee with paragraph 7 o! the (,'npc Town Agreement of 1927, the 
delegates of the Government of the r»ioi» of South Africa and of the Government 
of India rant at ('npc Town from .lamcirv I2ih to February 4»b. UT.L\ to consider 
the working of the Agreement and to tx'lini'gc vnv.s ns to any modifications that 
experience might suggest. Tlic delicate!* had a full and frank discussion in the 
conference, which was throughout marked by a spirit of cordiality am! mutual good- 
will. 

2. Both the Governments consider that the Cape Town Agreement baa been a 
powerful influence in fostering friendly relations between them, ami that they should 
continue to co-ojMrale in the common object of harmonising their respective inter- 
ests in regard to Indians resident in the Union. 

3. It was rerng lifted that the possibilities of the Union scheme of assisted emi- 
gration to India arc now practically exhausted owing to (he economic and climatic 
conditions of India as well as* owing to the fact, that NO per cent of the Indian 
population ol the Union arc now South African born. As a cnii*fr|iien<r, the possi- 
bilities of land settlement outside India, as already contemplated in paragraph 3 of 
the Agreement, have been further considered. The Government of India will co- 
operate with the Government of the Union in exploring the possibilities of a 
Colonisation Scheme for sailing Indians both from India and from Nmth Africa 
in other countries. In this investigation, which should toko place during the course 
of the present year, a representative of the Indian community in South Africa will, 
if they so desire, he associated. As soon as investigation has been completed, the 
two Governments will consider result of the inquiry. 

4. No other modi R cai ion of the Agreement is, for the present, considered 
necessary. 

bm Before passing on to the Transvaal Asiatic Tenure (Amendment) Hill, the 
Hon. members would perhaps like me to comment on the more important points in 
the nctllemcnt which I nave just announced. 

(1) The recognition by the two Governments of the need of continued co- 
operation in the common object of harmonising their respective interests, in regard 
to Indiana resident in the Union, justifies the hope that friendly relations between 
South Africa and India, which arc of such vital importance to the Indian communi- 
ty in the Uuion, will continue. 

(2) If had become increasingly evident, for sometime before the Conference met 
at Gape Town that fndian opinion, both in South Africa and in India, hud iMVOme 
unfavourable to the scheme of assist'd emigration to India This was due to no 
ahorteoming on the part of riilur Government, but primarily to climatic and 
<«onomic causes, and to the fact that NO per nut of the Indian population of South 
Africa were horn in the Union. The recognition by the Union Government, that the 
jioftAibiJuio* of this scheme are now practically exhausted, should he received with 
considerable relief by fndian op : uion on both sides of the Ocean. 

Lanii >*;iTU mj:k i sniKMi; 

(3) The proposal that the possibilities of laud settlement outside India should 
he examined, merely carries out an integral part oi the 1027 Agreement. It may lie 
welcomed on two grounds : 

fa) If it results in a satisfactory sehtmc of land settlement, it may provide nn 
outlet, capceially to the younger generation of Indians in South Africa, in a country 
where they may have greater opportunist* * loth for economic development and lor 
pOM'lW Wru*c*t’itm4u««. 
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. (b) The anoektioo of • npraenUttve of the Sooth African Congrow in the 
umstigatioa, will not only be a valnable aafegnard for the inquiry, but constitute* 
an experiment io collaboration between the Government end the Indian 
community in South Africa which, it it hoped, will he extended to other fields. 

(4) The Agreement stands unmodified except as regards the scheme of assisted 
emigration to India and the proposed exploration of the possibilities of land settle- 
ment elsewhere. This means, to mention only two points oat of the last Agreement, 
that the Government of the Union contiune to adhere to the policy of uplifting 
the permanent section of their Indiao population, and that the Government of India 
will continue to maintain in South Africa an Agent whose presence has admittedly 
proved most helpful, alike to the Iodisn community in south Africa and to the 
promotion of friendship between the two countries. 

TRANSVAAL ASIATIC TENURE BIU. 

6. I shall now endeavour to deal with the Transvaal Asiatic Tenure (Amendment) 
Bill. The Conference decided that it should be considered by a Sub-Committee 
consisting of two representatives of each delegation. After the discussion in the 
Sub-Committee, Dr. Mal&n, who was one of the Union representatives, agreed to 
place informally before the members of the Select Committee which had prepared 
the Bill the suggestions of the delegates from India. The results of this consulta- 
tion may be summarised as follows 

(1; Clause 5 of the Bill which embodied the principle of segregation by providing 
for occupation or ownership of land by Asiatics, has been deleted. Instead, tlie 
Gold Law is to be amended to empower the Minister of I lie Interior, after consul- 
tation with the Minister of Mines, to withdraw any laud from the operation of 
Sections 130 and 131 in so for as they prohibit residence upon or occuption of any 
land by coloured persons. This power will be exercised, after inquiry into indivi- 
dual coses, by an im|>artia! commission presided over by a judge to validate the 
present ilhgal occupations and to permit exceptions to be made in future from occu- 
pational restrictions of the Gold Law. Ii is hoped that liberal use will be made of 
ibis new provision of the law, »o as to prevent substantial dislocation of Indian 
business, which the strict application of the existing restriction* would involve and 
to provide Indians in future with reasonable facilities to trade in the mining areas 
without segregation. 

(2) The Bill has alto been amended so as to protect fixed property acquired by 
Asiatic companies up to the 1st March 1030, which are not protected by Section t? 
of Act 37 of 1010. This will have the effect of saving many Indian properties 
which, though not acquired in contravention of the letter of Art of 1010, were 
acquired contrary to its spirit. 

(3) JjOcsI bodies whom Clause 10 of the Bill requires to refuse certificates of 
fitness to an Asiatic to trade, on the ground thut the applicant, may not lawfully 
carry on business on the premises for which licence ih sought, shall nave to treat h 
certificate iasued by n competent Government officer, to the (flirt, that any land 
hat been withdrawn from the restrictive provisions of Sections 130 and 131 of the 
Gold Law, aa sufficient proof that a coloured person may lawfully trade on such 
land. As it is proposed to rnnnitain hereafter a register of ull lands in the pro- 
claimed areas where Asiatic occupation is permitted, such a prutn.ion should piovc a 
valuable lifeguard to the Indian community. 

7. Aa against these important concessions, it has to be recognis'd. that the iccom- 
meodation of the Indian Delegation, that areas like spiings and otbei proclaimed land, 
to which the restrictions of Clause* 130 and J31 do not at present apply, should 
not he made subject to them, and that leases for ten years or mop* diouhl not be 
treated as fixed property, have not bun accept'd. On the balance however tin 
amendments which, subject to ratification by the Union Tallin met:*, have bun made 
in the Bill, represent a substantial advance on the original Bill. 

8. I most apologise to the House for the length of the statement. I have 
endeavoured to make it as brief as is compatible with clarity. The Government 
had hoped that it would be possible to mske an announcement earlier, hut Ibis was 
found impossible as the results of the Conference have to lie published in both the 
countries simultaneously and the Union Parliament ressst mbits only to-day after 
the Easter rocesn. The Government trust, however, that keeping in view tbc diffi- 
culties inherent io the problem and after a consideration of the statement which 
hM been made to-day the Hou’bte Members will feel satisfied with tbc results 
achieved. 
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INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Mr. Andrews’ Views 

Id connection with the Cape Town Agreement. Hr. C. F. Andrews issued the 
following statement from New Delhi, dated the 5th, April 1032 

The new Agreement between the two Governments is on the whole satisfactory. 
Sir Fazl-i-HuMAin and the members of the depuration are to be heartily congratulat- 
ed on their achievement. But it mast not be thought, for a moment, that the con- 
ditions under which Indians live in South Africa are free from injustice and humilia- 
tion These have still to be removed and such a change can only be slowly 
accomplished. 

In political matters, the colour bar remains absolutely rigid. Outside the Cape 
Province, Indians have no franchise, nor i« there any nope in the near future that 
fran"hi«e will be extended to them. Therefore, everything depends on the Agent 
from India. It is a great point in the Agreement that the Agency is to be continued. 
On the choice of a new Agent the future of South Afriean Indiana will greatly 
depend. He is to-day undoubtedly “the most powerful iufiuence in fostering friendly 
relations. 

Perhaps, the chief gain in the new Agreement has been the frank acknowledg- 
ment by both the Governments that repatriation ha* proved a failure. This really 
means its death-blow. Here, tho unanimous voice of India has prevailed. That other 
countries are to be explored with a view to colonisation need not arouse fear or 
alarm. The country specially contemplated is Brazil, and its exploration was fully 
approved by the South African Indian Congress. An outlet is badly needed for the 
rising educated generation, which is cramped by the “White Labour policy." A 9 
the barriers remain, preventing the Indians in Natal from migrating freely to the 
other provinces of South Africa, the congestion of population round Durban will 
continue. If Brazil is side to afford an outlet, it should certainly be explored. The 
Japanese Government have already undertaken land settlement there on a large 
scale with highly successful results. Even though the present moment may be un- 
propit jous owing to the world economic depression, yet the future is with Btazil. 
It has a favourable climate, a good rainfall aud a very fertile soil and no colour 
prejudice whatever. 

With regard to the Land Tenure Bill, it nppears to me that the complete with- 
drawal of Clause V his now definitely prevented segregation. This is the thing we 
aimed at all al*»ng. Furthermore, we have obtained other substantial gains, such as 
protection of property right up to May 19‘12. and the prevention of trade licences 
falling into the hand* of municipalities. This was the immediate danger and it has 
now been foreKtalUnl. At the same time, it is a lo-s that when mining areas are rc- 
proeUimed so ns to pass back into ordinary lands, the old evil of racial disabilities 
should continue. While this will not severely hurt Indian traders who usually seek 
mining arena for trade, yet it is an extension* of colour bar which should call for a 
strong protest from the Indian Government. It is ptso wry regrettable that nothing 
has been done in the Agreement to restore to their full value, the Transvaal regis- 
tration certificates. 

Beyond these immediate gains and losses, there has come about in South Africa, 
owing chiefiv ro the status of the Agent, a relaxation in toeinl matters from some 
of tho worst, forms of colour prejudice against Indians at ('ape Town. During the 
conference it was tjuite noticeable that friendly relations between Indians and Euro- 
peans had advanced. If the new Ag»*nt cun carry this still futher forward, he will 
nave accomplished one of the most important work9 which yet needs to be done in 
tSouib Africa. 


The Citizenship Association’s Representation 

The Honorary Secretary, the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, Bombay, 
sent the fallowing communication to the Secretary, Government of ludia. Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and ^nds, on the ('ape Town Agreement 

'The Secretary of the Education Department, Mr. G. S. Bajpai, announced on 
the 5* h April in the Legislative Assembly the main heads of the agreement arrived 
at a* a result of the recent conference in Cape Town between the delegation sent by 
the Government of India headed l»v the Hon. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain and the repre- 
sentatives of < he South African Union Government. Sir Fazl-i-Huasain and his 
colleagues, with Sir Kurina Rcddi. the late Agent in South Africa, were good enough 
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meeting of the Council of the Imperial Indian CMariMf 
J iro'f/ J?7 °* thelr arrival io Bombay, hot unfortunately they could not 
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Naidu, one of the Indian delegatee, who it also one of. its 


was r 

members. — "“ v - ww w * *” 

SofuK® eu 5 ^” to - t . wo . mti P ( Ul e8tioD * namely, the future of Indians In 
*i h !15 f 2 w, ! lon J n , 1 he Transvaal province. In this letter the Conn- 
DnrsnanH^J/^l ^ r8t and ,a I Rer ii8Ue * ^h* r ec enr conference was held in 
fk nt,on e, P rp88ed at the time of the 1927 conference to review 
X? we agreement and to suggest any modification that may be oalled 


°t the [* > P u ’ HMon and was entitled to receive the tame consideration as 
fr< u? *' n,0, \ Government, recommended that Indians incspable of 
SrSlnJi. %V< T ter . n J ■laada'rd of life— which was recognised to be the proper one 
ran as follows ?*"“ 8hou ld ** helped to return to India. The clause on this question 

to niuk^mM w®°T? m ^ t8 J°* affirra fhcir recognition of the right of South Africa 
of life * an< ^ ^ 0R,tlma e meanB for the maintenance of the Western standard 

ftPM^KMvk Government, recognises that Indians domiciled io the Union who 
W *JETifc to T T forn ? to^ Western Standard of life, should be enabled to do so. 
>_ 0 ^. t z 08e iHdjans in the l won who may desire to avail themselves of it ( the 




countries where Western standards are not required.’' 

ig tak . , n T fr ° m , thc stniemeot of the Secretary to the Government of 
lfebruaty 19?7° W ^ ^ 09eph) B horc, made in the Legislative Assembly on the 2lst 

J*)** of . facilitating Tepatriatioo a plan of ’’assisted emigration'’ was 
! l ,B ^7* er0 *" l wd » has failed. The 10/XX3 persons who took 


after l . hdr lon « residence under entirely different 
SinixJV! 1 Th c Council notes with satisfaction that this plan has 

oeen abandoned in the new agreement. 

J"J!lS?C il I i 2 ° f th ! &? nci L l t e t al, ® r ® of to® Repatriation Scheme is condu- 

Indla ? 1 ®° n to Africa is a permanent ele- 
. JgP B,at,on of that country, and that the means of ita uplift must be 
12JS5SJ* wo ®® found suitable and necessary in the case of other sections of the 


?J^?* R hty considerations outside the simple merits of the case in undertaking to 


of South Africa, should appoint a 
other than India as an outlet for 




*Jt a Committee to explore the possibilities of lands 
for Indians in the Home country as wdl as in South 


<.mi^ft^ a .« Ci l.l‘L. , V‘ r S th “ in the 5'* t „ C *P* Town Agreement the alternative of 
emigration to other lands as a way of relieving South Africa of such Indians as 
1**5® Jl! ,a hk t .° *dopt the Western standard of life, has been suggested. But it was 
nSihfe^ri 1 ^!? d3f a 7 * the Government °* toe Union of Bouth Africa, who" did 
dur, °* ^ ^ flTe 7«® r ®- Mahatma Gandhi, however, put 
thJrdn^fle wrote n1 ^ t,me ^ warned toe country of the dangers lurking 

ixii,J^ patr * al *? n cou l d on )y ^ to India. Re-emigration can be to any country. The 
sentence in the settlement dearly points to that interpretation. ‘The 
. U „T"rk C :r erD ^ e P t toerefore, will organise » scheme of assisted emigration to India 
and other countries where Western standards are not required.’ This assisted emi- 
gration to other countries, I hold to be dangerous, for there is no knowing what 
k?L?* PP f° 10 ti>e gwifiPorot men going to an unknown land where they would 
St;?iif r / 5 t ^ an ® fer \T . countrie ® •• would take them would only be either Fi*i or 
Hritieb Guiana. Neither has a good name in India. It is decidedly a disadvantage 
TKfiSS? 1 P"* 7 to Msisted emigration to soy other part of the world.” 

. tkmncil cannot help thinking thut Mahatmaji’s observations have as much 
force to-day as five years ago. 
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Hm Council appreciates the patriotic work of the Indian delegation under the 
leadership of the Hon. Sir Fszl-i-Hussain confronted as it was with inherent diffi- 
culties of the Indian problem, which notwithstanding signs of an improved racial 
attitude towards Indians noticed by the .delegation, seem rather to have become 
aggravated in the political sphere. It is, however, given to understand that the 
arrangement arrived at with the Government of the Union of South Africa in con- 
nection with the proposal to explore the possibilities of Indian Colonisation in lands 
other than India, dm.* not commit either party to anything beyond exploration. 
It further understands that the Indian Congress in South Africa agreed in the 
spirit of pioneering to this exploration and has consented to send a representative 
to work on the Commission of enquiry, when it is set up, on the condition that 
they are generally sat Hied w ith the rest of the agreement. Hearing these two factors 
in mind, the Council of the Association dot* not wish to strike a jarring note tit 
this stage, but it considers its duty to place on record its strong conviction that, 
should the exploration which is to take place as n result of the Conference lead to 
nothing fcnhiblc, tin fact that the Indian Delegation agreed to it should not pre- 
judice in the slighter! degree, directly or indirectly, the inherent rights of the South 
African India ns to eiti/* nsbip in the land which to SO per cent of the population 
is the land r.f thi-ir bmli as recognised by the agreement of 1027 and rc-athrmed by 
the 10JJ (’ape Town Conference. If this is made unequivocally clear to the Booth 
Africon (uivcnucnt. the Council of this Association would await with interest the 
result of the mission (o explore the possibilities of Indian Colonisation in other 
lands. 


Mr. Andrews’ Suryey of Indian Disabilities 

A Survey of the condition of Indians in several parts of South Africa was issued 
in a statement which Mr. C. F. Andrews supplied to the Associated Press after his 
recent tour there, it was issued from New Delhi, dated the 24th. March 1032. Mr. 

During the past few months 1 have been able to visit very nearly all sections of 
the Indian community in South Africa as well as those residing on the eastern 
c'unt at the different ports. The steamer by which I have travelled stopped at 
liOurcnce Marques, Beira, D&r-esSalam. Zanziber and Mombasa, and in all these 
ports there is a large resident Indian population. 

Land Tenure Bill 

In South Africa the burning question of the day has been the Land Tenure Bill 
of the Transvaal, which threatened once more a modified form of segregation under 
the new name of ‘defined areas’ in contra-distinction from the last Bill which was 
calk'd the ‘Asiatic Class Areas Bill’. Though this Land Tenure Bill affects only the 
Transvaal portion of the Indian community, the Indians in Natal, who form five 
sixths of the whole Indian population in South Africa, are naturally afraid that if 
such a measure of segregation becomes law in the Transvaal, it is bound, sooner or 
later, to spread to Natal. 

whether the Indian delegation to the Round Table Conference at Cape Town bad 
been finally able to avert this disaster I am not able to say for certain at the time 
of writing ; for I bad not yet been able to see the Agreement which was made 
between the two Governments and I am also unaware of the details concerning other 
matters, agreed npon verbally, which were not embodied in the Agreement itself. 
I hope however that this Land Teuure Bill may once again be postpone*^ and pnt 
on the shelf, pending further inquiries into the whole question of Indian land hold- 
ings in the Transvaal and the manner of their acquisition. I have some expectation 
that the present session of the Union Parliament will be so much absorbed by other 
and more pressing business— whit with the prevailing economic depression and the 
abnormal interest aroused by the Government clinging to the Gold Standard which 
had recently formed the subject of prolonged debates,— that they may very well 
postpone the consideration of the comparatively trivial and yot controversial measure 
dealing with the Transvaal Land Tenure Bill. 

I have distinct hope that the Government wilt decide to leave this matter in 
abeyance and appoint a new Commission of Inquiry for further investigation and 
report. I was particularly struck by the fact that there was very little exoltemeot or 
agitation among the Europeans over this Bill both on this and on my previous visit 
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• y«*r ago The explanation seems to be that, in the midst of universal economic 
depression and the distraction caused hy other more important matt era. this small 
question ol Indian land ownership in the Transvaal has receded to the l>ark-grouud. 
During; the whole time that. I wm living; in the rransvaal I very rarely heard it 
mentioned. The ntmiMperc in 19;i-:y wu- verv different from that of 1925-2(1 when 
the anti- Asiatic agitation was at its height. 

PRu«,R|>^ IS X.YIAI. 

I am glad t > \k a»I* i » r«v ml ih.' fi't tint almost phenomenal progtcaa seems 

hare been made in the l.i»i few years in Natal in the field of education. For this 
i -ason. when I look back it is ecur to mo that my s'uy in Natal has been by far 

• ho hippiest of all: for I could see ‘progress’ written on the faces of the young; 
»»ys and girls of the India;) community. In the Si«tri College, for instance, there 
w.-re as many as 238 ‘advanced students, and all this natnnlty augurs very well for 
»h> fulure of the Indian community in .South Africa. At the same time, it must 
not be forgotten that every single disability imposed upon the Indians under the 
«» • loxiom colour bar still remains uitrcdrcsscd. The social segregation in, if any- 
thing, more rigid than before and its operation is so deni iralisiug and dehumanising 
i!ni suisitivo and snsreptibh* n. nines must find life unbearable at times. 

Porit*.i>i: K\-r A run \ 

At I. mrenc.) Mar.pi s I f mnd the Indian community ptofotindly unhappy uud 
disiurlfc’d over eeriain impuiding legislation which lays if down than 75 per cent, of 
assistants employed by traders nml merchants in future shall be Portuguese subjects. 
One redeeming feature in the sittu'lon is that the big Hniadi business concerns in 
Portugese East Africa sre ranged on the side of the ! Indians in protesting ngniust 
(his measure. They too would stniul to suffer equally with the Indians if thia con- 
templated legislation were enforced It is merely an example of ‘adversity making 
strange bed-fellows.' In Beira, which is also in Portuguese territory, the dread 
of this impending legislation was not- so acute. The reason is that Beira is adminis- 
tered by a chartered company and has its awn laws and regulations, and it is not 
at all the case that any legislation passed in Lourcuco Marques will automatically 
lie adopted in Beira. 

New Ordinances in Tanganyika 

When I reached Dar-es-Salaam there were two ordinances already paased into 
law which have mused the greatest alarm to the Indian community. One of these 
levies an arbitrary poll-tax and the other empowers the Government to grant mono- 
poly licenses lo individuals and firms for the exclusive right of purchasing native 
grown produce such as coffee, maize, groundnuts, cotton, etc., I have fully dealt 
with these ordinances in my l ist letter to the press and wonld only repeat here 
that they are calculated to do the greatest possible injury to Indian intercuts in 
Tanganyika. 

Perfect Goodwill in Zazibar 

In refreshing contrast to the tale of woe which filled my ears at all the South 
and East African ports which I had visited, I found the Indian community ia 
Zanzibar comparatively happy, prosperous and contented. They have no unemploy- 
ment and kindred problems to Dice in Zanzibar, and their insular position seems 
somehow to have weaned them from the shock of the present world-wide economic 
depression. After the colour prejudice and nauseating racial animosities and bicker- 
ings which one is compelled to notice where one goes on the south and east coast 
of Africa, it was indeed very gratifying to me to find that in this little island town 
of Zanzibar, under the enlightened administration of its Sultan, people of all races 
ami religions lived in perfect peace, goodwill and harmony. One felt as though one 
had suddenly come upon, chanced upon, an oasis after long traversing through a 
tiresome and blighted sandy desert. 

Future of Contmon Roll 

Last of all I reached Mombasa and here I found that the different commissions 
of inquiry had left all kinds of unsolved problems behind them, sod that the Indian 
community was in great uncertainty in regard to ita own future. At one time it 
seemed almost certain that a common electoral roll would be instituted in Kenya lu 
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Meo rfi ooe with the reeommeudatiAne of more than one Royal Commission. Bat, ai 
1 baft pointed oat in my previous article, the permanent officials at the Colonial 
OAee haft so far yielded again and again to the veiled and open threats made from 
tine to time by the European settlers in Kenya, and no definite action has so far 
been taken * in this connection. The Indian community has been confused and even 
divided by the different political questions which have arisen in the train of these 
Royal Commissions, and, in addition to this, there have been personal rivalries which 
have considerably added to the confusion. 

As In Booth Africa, the Indians id Kenya are also taking full advantage 
of. the few educational facilities so meagrely granted to them by the 
Government. (The Kenya Government spend on the education of European 
children, per capita, more than four times as much money as they do on that of 
Indian children, in Natal the European child costs three times as much as an 
Indian). I visited the Indian schools in Mombasa and was much impressed by the 
tidy end neat appearance and evident enthusiasm of Iodian boys and girls who sre 
studying, in great numbers, up to the higest standards. Hindu and Moslem child 
reu sit side by side on the benches during the school hours and a proper mrit-de- 
rorp» prevails, and this of course constitutes a solid foundatiou for anity between 
the communities in the future. 

As 1 have often said, all othen problems in Kenya oscillate round the central 
problem of franchise, end India should do everything in its power to prevail upon 
the Colonial Office in London to implement a common electoral roll in that 
territory at an early date. Granted a com man franchise, ail other political problems 
facing the community would permit of au eventual solution”. 


Indians io East Africa 

Indian disabilities in East Africa are promi rarity brought out in a 
statement made to the Associated Press by Mr. C. F. Andrews. This was issued from 
New Delhi, dated the 2&Ul March 1932. Mr. Andrews said 

“In the past few weeks there have been various Ordinances, either proposed or 
passed into law, which have very seriously injured the Indian icteresta both in 
Portuguese East Africa and in Tanganyika. It is not unlikely that if these disabili- 
ties were to remain Kenya and Uganda would also be sooa affected. 

When I passed through Loureneo Marques and Beira i found the Iodian traders 
and merchants very seriously disturbed by a proposal, which may very soon be 
passed into law, that wherever assistants were engaged in any trade or 
business in future, 75 per cent, of these must be Portuguese subjects. Bnoh a law 
would undoubtedly reduce the Iudian population by at least half in Portuguese East 
Africa. 

When I inquired into the origin of this proposal I was told two things ; firstly 
that eoonomic depression has very badly effected Portuguese East Africa and there 
are many unemployed Portagnse. and therefore it is thought desirable to give pre- 
ference in employment to the Portuguese. Secondly, I was told on good authority 
that in Lonr^nco Marques the Transvaal spirit of discrimination against the Indians 
has, in recent years, become more and more marked. It was suggested to me that 
this new proposal emanated from Transvaal iitflueaeea. It is quite deplorable that 
in a part of the world where Indians have been received hitherto on equal terms 
and with the utmost courtesy, there should creep io this Transvaal spirit which 
threatens to pervade the whole coast— Kenya, Tanganyika, Natal and Portuguese East 
Africa. 

Farther up the coast, in Tanganyika, two new Ordinances have been already 

« which are bound to have a most harmful effect upon the Indian community. 

i territory nearly 90 per cent of the Indita immigrants belong to the Gujarati 
community, ana practical! y the whole trade of Tanganyika is in their hands. Thus, 
there two Ordinances are likely to injure most of all those who have corns to Tkn- 
anyika from Gujarat. 
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The first of these is the ‘Non-Native Poll Tax* which would undoubtedly injure 
those who are engaged in trade in Tanganyika, and more particularly the poorer 
members of the community. Although ibis t ix is called a Toll Tax*, it is really a 
sort of 'Income Tax' under which people arc liable to pay anything from £2 to £200 
per annum. Moreover it is levied in a most arbitrary fashion and the incidence of 
it doer not fall equitably on the taxpayers. Individuals and corporations haviug in- 
come over £2,000 per annum are let ofl lighly and these mostly happen to be Euro- 
pean officials and European firm*. The Indians base their objection to this tax. 
apart from the inequality of its incidence and apart r-so from the fact that at the 
present time of all-rouiiu economic depression it represents the last straw that would 
break the camel's back, on the ground that the Government could have and ought 
to have effected further economics in administrative expenditure. They maiutaiu that 
there is much overlapping at the top of the administrative machine and that a few 
highly paid offices could be abolished without the least detriment to efficiency I am 
told that during the recent years a great many unnecessary and highly paid posts 
have been created in the administration. There bus been some retrenchment lately, 
but it has beeu mostly in the poorly paid bjtiom ranks of clerical nud subordinate 
staff while the highly paid officials at the top remaiu untouched. A study of the 
pre-war blue books of Tanganyika would reveal the astounding fad that the 
Germans were able to administer the whole of this territory quite efficiently at a cost 
approximating less than a quarter of the present expenditure. I am told that in 
many cases a job which dnriug the time of Germans was performed by a single 
European official has now tacked on to it us many a s three or four. While the trade 
boom lasted and people had sufficient money, they did not mind this additional cost 
in administration, but in the exceptionally hard time through which they are now 
passing, they have a right to expect the Government to expioit every possible avenue 
of reducing the cost of administration before resorting to additional taxation. This 
new legislation also aims at cancelling the Education Tax which has been specially 
paid by the Indiaus for the education of their children ; and the promise is made 
that the education of Indian children in future shall be paid lor out of the polltax. 
The Indians are naturally very anxious lest, when the tax is pooled aud utilized for 
all kinds of purposes, their education grants should suffer. Before this time, the 
Indian oommnnity were guaranteed an education grant to the full extent of the 
special tax which they were paying, and now they fear that only a small portion of 
the general poll tax will be earmarked for Indian education. 

Tbade Licensing Amendment Ordinance 

The second Ordinance will probably, in the long run, do the most serious iujury 
of alL It is called the “Trade Licensing Amendment Ordinance.” It aims at giving 
a single trade license (i.e. a monopoly) to one person or company enabling this person 
or company to have a monopoly of purchasing, in certain specified areas, native 
produce such as rice, maize, groundnuts, cotton etc. The reason which the Govern- 
ment pats forward for creating these monopolies is that the Native is inclined 
merely to barter his prodace with the Indian shop-keepers in return for cloth. He 
has, therefore, no cash wherewith to pay his ‘hut tax’ to the Government The 
Government also allege that the native produce bought by the Indian shop-keepers 
is not properly graded for export and that the export trade of Tanganyika seriously 
suffers in oonseq nence. 

The Indians argue that a very large proportion of Natives are still at t stage of 
barter rather than of cash payments, and that it would be v serious injury to the 
Natives to cat out all barter at this *rly stage. Furthermore, monopolies will in- 
evitably create low prices aud the Native growers would not get a full market value 
for their produce. As regards proper grading of the produce intended fob export 
overse as , the remedy is in the hands or the Administration. AH produce could be 
graded at the ports of Tanganyika at a small cost prior to shipment to foreign 
rancriss. This has buen done already in other countries (including Kenya) and could 
easily be also done in Tanganyika. It does not also necessarily follow that a single 
buyer operating over a monopolised area would pay more attention to the grading 
of ocodnee than would a number of three traders. 

Dafiers of Monopoly System 

I regret to say that despite all protests and entreaties by the Indian community 
In Tanganyika, both the aforesaid Ordinances have beeu passed into Law and are 
DOW in operation. When we remember that nearly 90 per cent, of the trade of that 
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territory is in Indian hands it will easily be seen how dangerous both those Ordi- 
nances are to Indian prosperity. Even though under the second Ordinance a mono- 
poly may 10 the first instance, be given to an Indian firm, yet in yean to eome 
these monopolies would most certainly go into European hands. In any ease the 
Native grower would be sure to suffer as monopolies must necessarily tend to low 
purchase prices. Free trade and stimulating .competition alone would induce buyers 
of produce to pay top prices. The monopoly system would place the small Indian 
shop-ffeepers entirely at the mercy of some big European company, both in respect 
of buying and selling Native-grown produce. 

Precarious Position of Indues 

One thing in this connection has made me extremely anxious and is noteworthy 
in India. Although 1 have been a keen student of East African Indian questions, 
all this new lexis 1 it ion was entirely unknown to me. It is quite possible that I should 
have beard nothing about it if I had not happened to visit these parts on my way 
back to South Africa. I found also that the members of the South African Indian 
Delegation bad received very little knowledge and information about the Ordinances. 
This showr how very precarious the position of Indians Overseas has become. There 
is no directly responsible Indian Agent, such as an Indian Consul, at Loureoco 
Marques ; there is also no Indian Trade Commissioner at Mombasa or Dares-es- 
Salaam, who could immediately cable to India itself the news of ill repressive legis- 
lation adversely affecting nearly the whole ol the Indian population in those ternto- 
tones. I am afraid that if these Ordinances become permanent, the Indian popula- 
tion in East Africa, south of Kenya, may be reduced by at least 50 per cent in the 
course of another five years, for they would find it utterly impossible to carry out 
a profitable trade in the face of such disabilities. 


INDIA AND THE OTTAWA CONFERENCE 

Merchants’ Federation's Memorandum 

Mr. Walchand Hiraehand, President of the Federation of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry, Bombay, addressed io April the following representation on 
behalf of the committee of the Federation with regard to the Ottawa session of the 
Imperial Economic Conference to 

(1) The Rt. Hon'ble the Secretary of State for India, London. 

(2) The President, Imperial Economic Conference, O' ‘awa. 

(3) The Private Secretary to Hi* Excellency the Viceroy, Simla. 

(4) The Secretary to the Government of India, Commerce Department, Simla. 

The attention of the committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry has been drawn io an announcement* made by the Hon’ble Sir 
George Rainy, Commerce Member to the Government of India, on the floor of the 


*Mr. C. S. Bangs Aiyar asked the following short notice question which elteiM 
an important reply 

“Will the Government of India take part in the Imperial Economic OonferamskEt 
Ottawa next July ? Will the Government b*. pleased to make a statement explahiinf: 
what action they propose to take in the ma;ter ?” 

Sir George Rainy made the following reply 

4 ‘The Government of india have agreed to send their delegation on the Imperial 
Economic Conference, which will meet at Ottawa in July next. They have been 
informed that the principal item on the rgenda will be the discussion of the nolle* of 
a trade between the different countries of the Empire. They have been invited in 
particular to consider the question whether, having regard to Uie new tariff policy of 
His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom, Great Britain and India should 
enter into a tariff agreement embodying a reciprocal preferential tariff agrmnent sc 
as to benefit the trade of both the countries. The Government of India have ‘ * 
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■Assembly on Monday, the 4th. April, announcing the personnel of the delegation 
which is to represent India at the forthcoming Ottawa session of the Imperial 
Economic Conference. The committee regret to find that the personnel of the 
Indian delegation, though mainly consisting of non-officials, waa not selected in 
consultation with the predominant commercial and industrial interests in the country 
as represented by the Federation. Though in other oonkutuent parts of the Eynpire 
denudations to this session of the conference might he ‘ormed of Cabinet Ministers 
or officers representing the Government of the country, iu s country like India where 
the administration is run on entirely different linos and where the Government tie 
not “responsible to the people*' in the sense in which it is understood in the Self- 
Governing Dominions ot the Empire, it is essential for the Government of India 
as a precautionary measure to consult Indian commercial and industrial intereata 
in nominating the Indian Delegation to such Conferences. The Delegation 
to the Ottawa Conference, as constituted at present, is neither representa- 
tive of any predominant commercial or industrial iutercst in the country, nor, the 
Committee believe, are they in a position to express their independent views on 
several of the questions coming up before the Conference for decision, the members 
being the nominees of the Government. They will be mainiy acting under the 
instructions, issued by the Government of India about the nature of which the 
commercial community is kept in the dark. Bearing in mind bow the fiscal policy 
of the Government of India bos been shaped till now the Oommittee feel that ft 
would be most undesirable for the Government of India, on the eve of the trans- 
ference of power to Indian hands, to commit the future Government of the country 
to any reciprocal preferential tariff agreement 

“India is not at present enjoying full coutrol over her fiscal policy and as such 
is unable to take any independent view of the various proposals that would be sub- 
mitted for consideration at the Conference relating to reciprocal preferential tariffii 
between the United Kingdom and India. The Government had so far failed to 
acquaint the Indian commercial community with the potentialities of the Ottawa 
Conference by not taking them into their confidence with regard to Government's 
attitude on these questions. In the absence of any definite information aa to the 
attitude of the Government of India at the said Conference beyond a mere state- 
ment »o the Assembly to the effect, that “in case of a conclnsion of a trade 
agreement, any changes in Tariff which such agreement may involve will 
be duly placed before the Legislature for its approval," tnc Committee 
have no idea about the implications of the various proposals before the 
Conference relating to the Imperial Preference and Reciprocity. They, therefore, 
with unequivocally to Btate that until India gets effective control over her fiscal 
policy, under no circumstances would she reconcile herself to the application of the 
Imperial preference and reciprocity of any nature as far as she is concerned. Though 
this view has been expressed from time to time from public platform, in the 
press and the legislature of the country in the past, it 'is all the more necessary for 
the Committee to reiterate it as India is passing through a crisis of unprecedented 
magnitude being on the threshold of a new era that would be inaugurated by 
the transference of the British administration in the country to popular legislature. 

“The Committee feel that if any commitment is made by tbe Indian Delegation 
at the Ottawa Session of the Conference without the full knowledge and sgreemcot 
of the Indian commercial interests as repreronted by the Federation, it would not 
only exasperate Indian public opinion and support the convection tbst India is 
being usea as a pawn in tbe greater interests of Great Britain, but would unneces- 
sarily strain the feelings between tbe two countries. The Committee, therefore, 
request that if is desirable in the interests of boJh Great Britain and the Empire 
that the Government of India or their Delegation at the Conference should not 
commit themselves to any policy, particularly to tbe application of tbe principle of 


that invitation, and His Excellency the Viceroy, with the approval of the Sectary 
of State, has appoints I the following gentlemen to represent ’ndia at the Conference ; 
Leader : Sir Atul CLatteijne. Members : Mr. R. K. Shinmikharn Ohetty Sir 
Pestonji Giuwala, Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon, Sahibzada Abdul Sam ad Khan and 
Sir George Rainy. 

“if the conclusion of a agreement is recommended as a result of tbe Conference, 
ny changes in Uriff which it may involve will be duly placed before the Legislature 
or its approval. The Government of India have no wish to put any sueh changes 
nto effect unless the Legislature is satisfied tiiat they are in the interests of India." 
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Imperial Preference And reciprocity At tbie Juncture, and it should be left to the 
firiniv popular Government of the country, that would be constituted by 
the new Government of India Act, to shape their policy regarding inter-imperial 
trade relations, including the application of reciprocal preferential tariff agreement 
la a manner as would best serve the interests of this country. 

M Io any case, I have the honour to make it clear on behalf of the Federation that 
no eommitmsnt not only in respect of Imperial preference and reciprocity, but with 
Mud to all economic questions made at the said Conference, will be binding on 
India until she gets full freedom over her own affairs and until she formulates her 
own 6se;<' policy suitable to her own needs and requirements after going through 
the pros and eons of the question. I have, therefore, the honour to request you to 
taka a note of the cooeidered opinion of the Committee of this Federation with 
reference to aoy attitude that may be taken at the Ottawa Session of the Conference 
by the Indian Delegation.” 


Govt's Reply to Indian Chambers Federation 

Replying to the Secretary to the Federation of Indian Cham hers of Commerce and 
Industry on the subject of the Imperial Economic; Conference at Ottawa. Mr. Drake. 
Oomneroe Secretary, said, dated Simla, 31st May 1932 

In your letter Nos. 484 and 493, dated respectively the 8th and 9th April, your 
called attention to certain press reports intimalrng that His Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom had invited the British trade and Shipping Federations and 
the Trades Union Congress in Great Britain to appoint represen tali vis to attend the 
Ottawa Conference ana that the industrial organisations in certain of the Dominions 
were deputing representatives to act as observers, who would have access to the 
sittings of the conference and to the literature pertaining to it. You asked whether 
the Govern ment of India intended to offer facilities of that nature ro such observers 
as might be deputed by the Federation at their own cost, and whether the Govern- 
ment of India proposed to invite the Federation to appoint representatives to attend 
the conference. 

On receipt of your two letters, referred to in the preceding para, the Government 
of India made an enquiry by cable from the Secretary of State, asking him to 
ascertain and inform that what action had been takpn by His Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom in the matter of inviting trade and commercial organisations 
to appoint representatives, and whether the observers deputed by such organisations 
would be permitted to attend the sittings of the Conference and have access to its 
papers. While awaiting a reply to that enquiry the Government of India reeeived 
from the President of the Federation his Utter No F*564 dated 22nd April 1932 in 
reply to their letter to the Federation dated 14tfa April. Ju that letter, the Federa- 
tion have stated unequivocally their opinion that, in the present stage of her political 
development, India should, in no circumstances, enter into any trade agreement with 
another country in the Empire on a basis of reciprocity ; and the Government of 
India understand from the letter that, in the opinion of the Federation, it is desirable 
that India should decline to discuss the question of entering into a trade agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom in spite of the new circumstances created by the 
United Kingdom Import Duties Act of 1932 and regardless of whether refusal to 
oooaider the possibilities of the trade agreement will injuriously affect the export 
trade of India. 

lo view of the letter sited above, the Government of India are at a loss to under- 
stand why the Federation should constitute to enquire whether they will be invited lo 
appoint representatives to attend a conference, with the whole object of which they 
have expressly and publicly dissociated their organisation. 

I am however to state for the information of the Federation the position as 
regards attendance at Ott-wa of rspresentatires other than delegates and advisers, 
whose objeet will be to represent, not certain political views, but definite fndusirial 
and eommereia! interests. It is understood thAt a number of industries in the 
Unit d Kingdom desire to end to OUawa of representatives of their own interests, 
whose adviee will be available to the delegates and advisers. The expenses of such 

— . * " * * * * the delegation 

nor is it con- 
have access to 

r It Is understood further that in the case of at. least one of the 


r sp w s ntatl vss would he bone by the interests they represent, and i 
km tbs United Kingdom would be io no way retpoesibl for them e 
templat-d that they should attend the meetings of the Conference or 
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wiD attend at Ottawa at their own expense and will be 

anAaMi for consultation as and wbea n eee — a ry. , . .. 

As the Federation are aware, six delegates hare been appointed to repwaa nttha 
Government of India at the Conference. In addition the appointment of a few expwt 
advisers is Hkriy shortly to be made. If, In addition, commercial and industrial 
interests in India deride to send representatives to Ottawa at their own wenee, the 
Government of Indie have no doubt that the Indian Delegation will be glad to 
avail Itosll of the advice of each persons oo particular points as and when neces- 
sary. Bat the question of the attendance of each representatives at meetings end of 
allowing them access to the Conference papers must be left for decision by the 
Conference itself. , 

I am to add that a copy of this letter is being endorsed to the Chambers of 
Oonramne end other Associations which were addressed in the Government of 
India’s letter. Jfo. 758-T (4), dated 6 th April 1932. 

Government's Letter to Indian Merchants' Chamber 

In letter No. 752-T (4) dated 6 th April to the Iodian Merchants’ Chamber, the 
Government of India, Department of Commerce, observed 

“Your Chamber has doubtless taken note of the recent announcement in the 
Legislative Assembly relating to India’s particiption in the Imperial Economic 
Oonferenoe to be held at Ottawa next July. c . 

2. Your Chamber will observe from the statement made by the Hon bie oir 
George Rainy that the Government of India acoepted the invitation extended to 
them to take part in the disenssion at Ottawa of the question whether, haying re- 

S urd to the new tariff policy of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
mat Britain and India should enter into a tariff agreement embodying a recipro- 
cal preferential regime so designed as to benefit the trade of both countries, and 
that the members of the delegation which will represent India have already been 
appointed. . 

3. In inviting your Chamber to represent its views in the matter, I am, in tne 
first place, to explain the circumstances in which the Government of I 1 *® 1 * " tvo 
derided to take part in negotiations which may result in recommendations tnat a 
preferential tariff agreement should be concluded between Great Britain and India, 
ii your Chamber is doubtless aware, the Government of Indie s policy has hitherto 
Ken based on a single-decker tariff consisting mainly of purely revenue duties but 
containing certain duties imposed in pursuance of the policy of discriminating pro- 
teoMon for Indian industries. In the case of two classes of imports, namely, articles 
manufsctared from steel and cotton piece-goods, differential rates of duty «£»*- 
await in foroe upon goods of British and those not of British manufacture. These 
differential fates of duty were, as waB explained when the rricvwt legislation wan 
under consideration, incorporated in the tariff in the, interests of the consumer in 
India. All commercial treaties and trade agreements into which India has enterea 
with foreign countries are in the matter of tariffs, confined to the reciprocal grant 
of the most-favoured-nation treatment, that is to say, India undertakes in itnein to 
grant to the other party treatment in respect of imports and exports not leesl tavour; 
abte than that given to any other foreign couotnr. No treaty or trade "ft™*"**** 
has hitherto bean entered into on a bargaining basis by which is . 7 * . 

of a preferential rate of import duty in India in return for the grant of reciprocal 
benefits by the other party to the agreement. Now the Import t Duties Ac J: 
recently passed by the British Parliament, has imposed with effect from tn° let 
March Iu32a general doty of 10 m per cent ad valorem on all good* l 01 ??!!* 
the United Kingdom with oertei# exceptions and h as erniwwered 



right and 1 

L “rsr^"^=Tir«5riSh wo 

OoTornment in & United Mnfdoni wMbe teg after the date mentioned abow to 
ieepsee on all importe from India an/ doty aotberieed by the Act. 
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. (4) In the eirenmiUnce* the Government of India considered that it was clearly 
in the interest of the country that the offer made by Hie Majesty’s Government in 
ttis United Kingdom should be accepted in order that the possibilities of a special 
trade agreement might be discussed by representatives of the two Governments in 
connection with the forthcoming Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa. At the 
same time, they have made it clear that if the conclusion of a trade agreement bet- 
ween Great Britain and India is recommended involving any changes in the Indian 
customs tariff, any such changes proposed will be placed before the Indian Legis- 
lature for its approval, and that the Government of India have no wish to put any 
such charges into effect unless the Legislature is satisfied that they are in the inter- 
est! of India. Further, in the exceptional circumstances, and iu view, particularly, 
of the shortness of time remaining before the Conference, the Government of India 
have decided to address your Chamber direct and to ask for any proposals or sug- 
gestions which it may wish to make regarding matters which might in its opinion 
be brought specially to the attention of the Indian Delegation. 1 am to request, 
however, that a copy of any reply which your Chamber desires to make to this 
letter may be furnished to the Government of Bombay, when the original is sent to 
this Department and that, as time is pressing steps may kindly be taken to ensure 
that the reply is despatched so as to -each this Department not latter than the 1st 
May 1932. 


Bombay Merchants 1 Chamber’s Reply to Government 

The following is the text of th reply sent by the Bombay Indian Merchants 
Chamber to the Government of India’s letter regarding the Ottawa Conference, dated 
30th. April 1032 

I am directed by the committee of this Chamber to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter No. 752-T (4), dated 7th April 1932. The committee have considered the 
announcement in the Legislative Assembly relating to India’s participation in the 
Imperial Economic Conference and the various statements in the press from different 
quarters indicating the scope or the possible results of the said conference. 

Without involving any reflection on the individuals, who .constitute the personnel 
of the Indian delegation to this conference, the committee desire to state that the 

K rsonnel in the case of India would be materially different from that of every 
iminion represented at this conference. In the case of Dominions also, .it is the 
respective Governments in power, who nominate the delegates but these Governments 
are responsible to, and represent, the majority party in the Dominion legislatures. 
In the case of India a complaint on this score has been raised by ibis Chamber in 
the past and must continue to be raised until the promised constitutional reforms 
establish real responsibility. The Government had the opportunity of consulting the 
legislature and also of inviting the viewB of Central commercial associations like 
this chamber on the personnel and it is regretted that this was not done. A Dele- 

K tian, which thus consists merely of nominees of the Indian Government that has 
en in the past described as a subordinate branch of His Majesty’s- Government, 
may be useful in the collection a 'id dissemination of relevant information, but must 
necessarily lack the authority to bind this country even for the imm ediate future. 
Nor could it claim to speak in the name of India or to have Indian public opinion 
definitely behind it. The committee have noticed that, in the United Kingdom. 
Government have agreed that the official delegation should be accompanied by in- 
dustrialists and leaders of business as well as representatives of trade unions and 
other interests likely to be affected. They regret that the Government of India have 
not made even this attempt to make India’s participation real in the conference by 
associating with the delegation representative Indians, whose experience and advise 
would be at the disposal of the delegates. Such association would, without doubt, 
have been one method of curtailing the stage of any possible negotiations, which 
may emanate from this conference, as the committee feel that it is very material 
for all interests, which arc likely to be affected by any proposal or recommendation 
of this conference, to be fully and properly consulted before any such recommenda- 
tion is accepted even in principle. The committee do not know whether Govern- 
ment consider it too late to remedy this omission. 

With regard to the main issue, viz., a policy of trade agreements between different 
countries of the Empire, "my committee would like to express clearly that they 
have always been opposed to a policy of imperial preference. Their opposition to 
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thia in the past has been based not merely on sound economic grounds which were 
at one time endorsed even by the Government of India in their communique ou 
this subject (Reference : Lora Curzou’a communique of 1903) but also ou the politi- 
cal (ground that India is not an equal member of the Empire on a par with the 
Dominions. Indians have been denied elementary human rights enjoyed by White 
citiaens in various parts of the Empire, and conditions have not oecn such as to 
endear to the Indian mind the notion of Empire Citizenship. My committee, there- 
fore, think that the proper atmosphere for the adopting of a general policy of trade 
agreements involving any preference between India and the members of the Empire 
will not arise till after the establishment of the reformed Constitution involving the 
responsibility of the Government of India in these matters to the legislature. £incc 
the date when snch a constitution is to be established, is according to more than 
one authoritative pronouncement, to be not very far, the committee would suggest 
that India’s acceptance of a general policy of Imperial Preference or of any broad 
principle envisaging trade agreements between the various parts of ihc Empire 
should be deferred till after India has, in the matter of its constitution, attained the 
status of a Full Dominion. 

As a general principle, the committee feel that India's experience in i I k* pa-u with 
regard to agreements, based on political grounds, has not been sat ndu« lory, ami any 
agreements, which arc to l)e based on such grounds, may be therefore w/|| dflcm-’l 
till the Government and the delegation from India can speak more mil) i » ilm 
name of the people than they cau At present. They further feel i hat nothing 
be done, which would preclude the freedom of India either in the tut urc, or i hi i 
after, to undertake negotiations and to effect advantageous trade agreements u.tii 
important customers and important buyers of India's produce and products. wh> 
may not be members of the Empire. In other words they are emphatic that point 
cal consideration should be altogether eschewed from fh<* * dc.'ihcrn’ioits at (limit a 
as indeed it is very doubtful if these considerations are promnnnily advanced, 
whether Indian public opinion will be reconciled to arrangem n. not because tli \ 
are advantageous to India, but because India is included and i u such pnrpos/a 
reckoned as part of the Empire. 

On an examination of the problem, my Committee further fc. I that cvui if agree- 
ments offering equal reciprocal benefits are to be negotiated, it is extr* mely impro- 
bable that there would be the double coincidence when trade between iwo countries 
(even if they happen to be in the Empire) offers equal benefits to both. Existing 
trade which" is the outcome of many years' arrangements without the sort of pre- 
ference which may now be proposed would take considerable time to readjust to the 
new conditions and it is not feasible to calculate in advance the full Hl'ceis and to 
forecast the full mutual benefits, which may arise. The Committee do not sec the 
possibility of any agreements being arrived at, which will embrace tin* whole, or 
even the bulk, of the exports from India to another country, say the I niied King- 
dom and the whole of the imports from the United Kingdom to India. The (Vnn- 
naittec would, therefore, request the personnel to keen clear of any such generality, 
as on closer examination it is more likely than not found to be unworkable and 
unacceptable. 

By elimination, the scope for any really useful and mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment is limited to concrete propositions with regard to certain items of India's 
exports to U. K. and certain items of India’s export from the U. It. In the absence 
of all detailed information and of the expression of any definite proposals from the 
Government of the United Kingdom, the Committee would advise^ the delegates in 
listen to the discussions to assure the various. countries of the Empire of India s 
desire to consider fully any arrangements .that are advanced on strictly business 
grounds and that are demonstrably in the interests of India. . Buch consideration 
would, however, involve a full preliminary consultation with all the interests, 
agricultural and others, which arc concerned. ludia is backward in industry 
and, therefore, values such industry as ha« been established, and uny pro- 
posals involving a serious setback to such industries would naturally not appeal to 
Indian public opinion. Considerations of revenue arising out of existing tariffs and 
affecting Government finance would also find a place in the examination of whatever 
proposals that emanate. Nor can any representative Indian omit for one moment 
the reaction on India’s important customers outside the Empire and the possibility 
of retaliation from that quarter. Taking it on the whole, while the Conference at 
Ottawa may offer a suitaole opportunity for a mutual gesture of goodwill, and while 
some of the Dominions may have concrete proposals ou which public opinion in 
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their country has been definitely ascertained, in the ease of India the Oonference ean 
only lead to stimulation of thought in these directions. Even if concrete proposals 
are put forward with regard to the United Kingdom and this country in respect of 
specific items of India's imports as far as one can judge at the present moment, it 
is not improbable that most of such proposals advaucea in the initial enthusiasm for 
Imperial Preference may be found not feasible on closer examination. The Com- 
mittee would, therefore, urge on the members of the delegation the need for extreme 
caution and, above all, for uot committing either the Government of India, whom 
they represent, or the Government of India responsible to the people, whieh may 
come to be established hereafter, to any principle or policy, however general it may 
be uulil such principle or policy has received attention and examination in this 
country. 

I am directed further by ray Committee to say that the delegation represents the 
Government of India and not India as mentioned in paragraph 2. It ia because of 
this that the assurance of Government that “the Government of India have no wish 
to put any such changes into effect, unless the Legislature is satisfied that they are 
in the interests of India/ ' becomes very significant. The Committee, however, trust 
that Government recognise that the solid block of official and nominated members 
imposes on the elected members of the Legislature a serious handicap. It is 
tantamount to a demand not for a bare majority, but for au excessive and 
arbitrary majority. It has led in the past, wheu Government were able to take 
even a meagre few of the elected members with them, to the declaration 
that the Indian Legislature has endorsed certain policy of Government, whereas, 
in effect, the elected representatives, who alone would represent the country, 
were by absolute majority opposed to such policy. The Committee feel that to be 
delicate issues affecting fiscal relations between England and India, which are likely 
involved in any recommendations emanating from Ottawa, should not he prejudiced, 
and that an atmosphere of suspicion in regard to the clear opinion of Indian repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature should not be aroused. They, therefore, trust that in 
ascertaining the views of the Legislature on this question Government will direct the 
official block and their nominees not to vote. In respect of these all-important ques- 
tions this is the least that may be expected of Government even under the present 
constitution. 


Calcutta Indian Chamber’s Letter to Government 

The following letter was addressed by the Secretary, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, to the Secretary, Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce, re : Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa. 

I am directed by the Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
to refer to your letter No. 7W-T (4) dated the Gth April 1932, inviting their views 
in regard to the advisability of India entering into a Tariff* agreement embodying a 
reciprocal preferential regime, so designed as to benefit the trade of Iudia and the 
United Kingdom. My Committee have considered very carefully the contents of 
your letter under reference and at the outset they desire me to express their regret 
that the personnel of the Indian delegation to the Ottawa Conference, though con- 
sisting mainly of non-officials, was not settled iu consultation with the Federation of 
Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry as representing the commercial and 
industrial interests of the country. The true opinion of tho country on such a ques- 
tion cannot be expressed by a delegation nominated in the way in which it is clone 
by the Government. 

I am further directed to point out that the Indian Chamber of Commerce has 
always been opposed to the grant of Imperial Preference in tho past, and my Com- 
mittee desire to reiterate their opinion here, that after a due consideration of all the 
relevant facta in this connection they see no justification at present for India enter- 
ing into any Tariff* agreement with Great Britain, embodying a reciprocal preferen- 
tial regime. My Committee would like to point out in this connection that iu the 

S iat India has always beeu opposed to Imperial Preference. In the year 1903, the 
overnment of India were consulted on the question of Imperial Preference from 
the staud-point of the interest of Iudia. After reviewing the position df India, the 
nature of ner trade and traffic and her commercial relations with the Empire and 
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other eoootriee, the ipmml conetaeion of the Government of lodie wee that Iron 
an economic standpoint India had something, bat perhapa not very much, to offer 
to the Empire, that she had very little to get in return and the bad a great deal 
to loee or to nek. Up to the time of the last Great War, India and the majority 
of the Crown Colonies had not adopted the principle of Imperial Preference and the 
India Government had definitely stated that it did not see its way to grant prefer- 
ence to the United Kingdom. The Fiscal Commission considered the question of the 
adoption of a policy of Imperial Preference by India and arrived at the conclusion, 
after a very careful consideration of nil the factor* concerned, that India could not 
grant extensive preference without serious loss to herself and that it would not be 
reasonable for India to incur such a burden. (Vide Report of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission, paragraph 239). 

India's Trade With Britain 

My Committee would invite the attention of the Government of India in this 
connection to the volume and nature of the Trade of India with .the United King- 
dom and the British India during recent years. The Government of India are uo 
doubt aware that out of the total export trade of India as much as 71 p.c. consists 
of articles which come under the classification of “food, drink and tobacco” and 
“raw materials and produce and articles mainly unmanufactured.” In regard to 
imports received in India about 7 1 p.o. of the total represents “article wholly or 
inaiuly manufactured.” The pre-war average percentage of such articles was 76 p.e. 
as compared with 71 p.c, during the year 1929-30 and 06 p.c. during the year 1930- 
31. Broadly speaking, therefore, it can be said that India imports manufactures and 
exports raw materials and foodstuffs. On an analysis of India's trade with the 
United Kingdom, my Committee find that the volume of India’s imports from the 
United Kingdom, is continually deceasing, whereas India imported 62 p.e. (on an 
average) of her total imports from the United Kingdom during the pre-war period 
its import from the United Kingdom during the year 1929*30 fell to 42 p.c. In 
regard to her exports while India exported 25 p.c. (on sn average) of her total 
export trade the United Kingdom during the pre-war period, >he exported only 1 p.c. 
in the year 1929-30 and 24 p.c. in the year 1930-31. The total of both the import 
and export trade of India with the United Kingdom has also been consistently fall- 
ing from 40 p.c. which ib the pre-war average, to 30 p.c. in the year 1929-30 as well 
as in 1930-31. 

Analysing the figures of India's trade with the British Empire, my Committee 
find that as compared with the pre-war average the total import trade of India with 
the British Ernpiie has declined from 09 p.c. to 51 p.c. in the year 1930-31, the 
export trade has decreased from 41 p.e. which is the per- war average, to 36 p.c. 
in the year 1929-30 and 39 p.c. in tnr: year 1**30-31. The total of import and export 
trade with the British Empire fell from 52 p.e. which is the pre-war average lo 42 
p.c. in 1929-30 as well as in 1930-31. 

Growing Trade With Other Cou stubs 

India’s trade with other foreign countries has, on the other hand, been slowly 
growiug. Her import trade with other foreign countries increased from 30 p.c. 
which is the pre-war average, to 48 p.c. in 1929-30 and 53 p.c. in 1930-31, and her 
export trade increased from 58 p.c. which is the pre-war average, to Cl p.c. in J929- 
30 and GO p.c. in 1929-30 and 60 p.c. in 1930-31. The total of import ami export 
trade of India with other foreign countries witnessed an increase from 47 p.c. which 
is the pre-war average, to 57.5 p.c. in 1929-30 and 57.6 p.c. in 1930-31. 

A glance at the figures of value of India’s foreign trade will reveal that India's 
exports usually exceed her imports in the ca**c of all countries excepting the United 
Kingdom where the reverse has always been the case. It was only during the year 
1930-31 that India bad an excess of exports over imports from the United Kingdom 
to the extent of Rs. 7 crores. , _ . 

Analysing the commodities which constitute the import trade of India, we find 
that the United Kiugdom supplied during the years 1929-30 and 1930-31, 63 p.c. and 
58 p.c. of her total imports of cotton manufactures, 20 p.c. and 23 p.c. of her total 
imports of motor-cars and motor-cycles etc., 50 p.c. and 53 p.c. of her total imports 
of instruments, 59 p.c. and 52 p.c. of her total imports of iron and steel 75 p.c. and 
74 p.c. of her total imports of machinery, 35 p.c. and 36 p,c. of her total imports of 
hardware, 58 ,p.’c. and 59 p. c. of 'her total imports, tof liquors and .32 p. c. 
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and 31 p.c. of her total import* of paper. Analrsing the export trade, we find that 
India exported to the United Kingdom during the years 1929*30 and 1930-31, 80 p.c. 
and 84 p.c. of her total exports of tea, 20 p.c. and 17 p.c. of her total exports of 
late (raw), 6 p.c. and 5 p c. of her total exports of jute manufactures, 6.6 p.c. and 
0.5 p.e. of her total exports of cotton (raw), 16 p.c. and 15 p.c. of her total exports 
of oil seeds, 2 p,c. and 9 p.e. of her total exports of food grains, and 46 p.c. and 52 
p.e. of her total exports of hides and skins (raw and tanned). While the share of 
the United Kingdom in the import trade of India fell from 42 p.c. in 1929*30 to 
37 p.c. in 1930-31, the value of the imports of the United Kingdom decreased from 
Rs. 103 crores to Rs. 61 crone. Although the percentage of the export trade 
from India to the United Kingdom increased from 21 p.c. in the year 1929-30 to 24 

S .c. in 1930-31, the value of the export trade to the United Kingdom fell from Rs. 

} crores to Rs. 34 crores. The principal articles exported to the United Kingdom 
during the year 1930-31 were ten (value Ka. 20 crores), hides and skins (value Rs. 
6 crores ), raw and manufactured jute (value Rs. 4 crores), raw cotton, soeds and 
food grams (value Rs. 3 crores each) and raw wool (value Rs. 2 crores.) These 
articles taken together represented About. 79 p.c. of the total exports of the United 
Kingdom as compared with 77 p.c. in 1929 30. A study of the statistics of foreign 
trade of India will indicate that, a very large bulk of the commodities imported from 
the United Kingdom, comes under the heading of manufactured Articles, that the im- 
portance of the United Kingdom in the supply of these commodities is declining, that 
the share of countries like Japan, United Htates, etc., is increasing, and that a large 
bulk of the commodities exported to the United Kingdom comes under the heading 
of raw materials and foodstuffs. 

Littj.k Benefit From Preference 

After analysing the foreign trade of India with the United Kingdom and the 
Britiah Empire, my Committee feel that India has not much benefit to derive from 
a preference which tends to be more important in the esse of manufactured goods 
than in the case of raw materials. As the Fiscal Commission rightly pointed out, 
manufacturers nearly always meet with keen competition in the foreign markets and 
therefore a preference on manufactures is nearly always of value. The position in 
regard to raw materials and foodstuffs which constitute 70 p.c.. of India’s exports, 
is, however, different. In the first place, they are usually admitted free in the 
foreign markets, so that the possibility of a preference hardly arises. My Committee 
would invite the attention of the Government of India to the list enclosed with their 
letter nnder reference, giving a list of th** goods exempted from the general ‘ad 
valorem’ duty of 10 p.c. imposed by the United Kingdom, in the year 1932. This 
list of goods exempted from the general ‘ad valorem’ duty contains such articles as 
tea, cotton (raw), wool and animal hair (raw), hides and skins and rubber (raw). 
India exports large quantities of these articles to the United Kingdom and on these 
she has hardly any preference to get as they are exempted from these duties. Even 
though a small duty may he put on these raw materials which are now exempted, 
India cannot gain much by preferential duties as she supplies necessaries which must 
be purchased from her and indeed on exports of some articles like, for instance, jute 
which is India's monopoly, no preference can be given to her. Again, at best, the 
preference that can be tended to India would be very small because England cannot 
afford to levy high duties on such commodities. Besides, usually the markets for 
raw materials being to a large extent ready made and not in need of nursing, they 
stand very much less in need of preference than manufactures and the gain to them 
by preference is likely to be correspondingly smaller. A policy of preference in re- 
lation to her imports would cause u distinct economic loss to the people of India 
who, it must be remembered, are very poor and are already bearing a considerable 
burden incidental to the protection gran toil to the various industries in the pursuit 
of a policy of more rapia industrial development. My Committee are emphatically 
of opinion, however, that it would not be proper to inflict, an unwarranted and un- 
avoidable extra burden on the Indiau consumers for the benefit of British manufac- 
turers. What is more, my committee arc also apprehensive that a policy of prefer- 
ence would diminish the benefits of full protection which might be given to any 
Indian industry for its development. 

My Committee further feel that from the standpoint of India the case for Im- 
perial Preference in relation to manufactures from Great Britain is made more un- 
tenable at tue present uwmoiv, due to the iact that ine price level in Great Britain 
has increased as a result of the policy of protection recently adopted by Great 
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Britain. The consequence of iriviiiK prcfiTi-ncc to an( creatine a market in India 
for protected British poods will be tnat India will be made to bear a part of the 
burden of protecting industries in (treat Britain which will doubtless be a heavy 
one. 

The Most Important Consideration 

But themost important consideration which determines the attitude of the Com- 
!' S • . m a £ A?,lsr the. proposal °f India entering into any agreement 
wita Great Britain and other I) xninion* at the present moment is that India ia not 
tree, tnat is, does not enjoy Dominion Status in the Empire, that its political status 
is not tnc same as nil the other partners of the Empire, that the Dominions do not 
treat the Indian citizens on a footing of equality and that anti- Asiatic Legislation 
in so far as it applies to the people of India is not yet un repealed in many Domi- 
nions and that India docs not enjoy unfettered control over its fiscal policy and as 
such is Unable to initiate, grant, vary and withdraw preference as and when neces- 
sary in the interest of India, at h r dwrrtiou. In this connection, my Committee 
W i?i l* 110 c ? mr H 0IK * 1° the careful attention of tin* (lowninicnt line following not- 
able observation in regard to Imperial Preference made in the Minute of Dissent 
to the K?port of the Indian Fiscal Commission : — 

‘‘That the condition precedent to any agreement with a British Dominion in trade 
matters on the basis of reciprocity should he the recognition of the right of the 
Indian people to a state of complete equality and the repeal of all Anti-Asiatic 
laws so far as they apply to the people of India.” 

My Committee are aware of the observations made by the ( iovenunent of India 
that if the conclusion of trade agreement between Great Britain and India is re- 
commended, involving any Ranges in the Indian Customs Tariff, such changes will 
be placed before the Indian Legislature for its approval, and the Government have 
no desire to put any such changes into effect unless the legislature iB satisfied that 
they are in the interest of India. My Committee, however, feel that at a time when 
the constitution of the Government of India is undergoing revision no commitments 
should be made towards the acceptance of the principle of In ter- 1 no penal Preference 
by the Government of India under the direction ot or in consultation with tht 
Secretary of State, and that the hands of the future Government should bo left 
unfettered for following a policy calculated to promote the interest of India. My 
Committee would also take this opportunity of mentioning that any commitments 
by the present Government to the principle of Imperial Preference would make her 
liable to measure of preference at a time when she is not able to determine them 
by the vote of a wholly elected legislature with her Government responsible to such 
l^islature, as is the case in nil the Dominions, and would restrict in future the 
freedom of the popular Government. 

Assembly Vote not True Opinion of Country 

In the Legislative Assembly, as it ie constituted at present, consisting of a large 
number of official and nominated members, who are not able or free to express 
the true opinion of the country, the Government will be able to get accepted the 
principle of Imperial Preference and regulate it with perfect freedom. The assurance 
therefore that no changes in the fiscal policy of India will be made unless the 
legislature is satisfied that they are in the interest of. India, is hardly a sufficient 
guarantee for the protection of Indian interests. Any agreement made by Govern- 
ment and ratified by the present Assembly cannot therefore be viewed without sus- 
picion and misgiving by the public, and cannot be acceptable to them. Until there- 
fore the time comeB when India attains responsible Government, and is able to 
regulate her fiscal policy by the vote of a wholly elected legislature, and by her 
own free will undeterred by regard for its efforts on Great Britain whose interests 
have received preponderating consideration and preference in the past even to the 
detriment of the best interests of this country, my Committee are emphatically of 
the opinion that India should not be committed to the acceptance of the principle 
of Imperial Preference at the forthcoming Ottawa Conference. 

My Committee also desire me to observe that it is due to the artificial conditions 
imposed by British interests with regard to specifications that the differential rates 
of duty at present in force upon goods of British and non -British manufactures in 
regard to articles manufactured from steel, appear to be ia the interests of the 
consumer, in India. As a matter of fact, India has been forced to use British steel 
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because of the specifications and conditions laid down by the Govern .tent, Railways, 
Port Traits and other quasi-government bodies in regard to the supply of such 
materials. I am also directed to point oat that in the year 1930, there was a very 
strong opposition from the public when the Government introduced the principle of 
Imperial Preference in relattou to the measure of protection to the Indian Cotton 
Textile Industry. The entire commercial community was opposed to the measure 
of Imperial Preference embodied in the Bill but the legislature had no other alter- 
native but to accept the measure, on pain of withdrawal of tho Bill introduced for 
giving protection to tho industry. The Government of India must also have observed 
that in spite of this measure of Imperial Preference, there has been a rapid decline 
in the import of piece-goods from the United Kingdom during the last year. What- 
ever attitude thu Delegation appointed by the Government of India to the Ottawa 
Conference may take, my Committee desire to point out in unequivocal terms that 
no commit ments would be binding on the Government, which are not ratified by a 
future responsible Government in the country. 

Great Misgivings 

It is a matter of grave concern to the commercial community that the Govern- 
ment of India in their Communique dated the 0th April, 1932 appointing the Tariff 
Board for an enquiry into the question of protection to the Cotton Textile Industry, 
have directed the Board to examine whether the same rate of protection is required 
against the competition of goods manufactured in other countries. My Committee 
cannot conceal their feeling that the inclusion of this matter in the terms of refer- 
ence to the Tariff Board immediately after the Sessions of the Assembly, without 
giving the Assembly ao opportunity to discuss this matter, is not only unfair to the 
Assembly but also gives rise to a strong suspicion that the Government of India 
have made up their minds iu favour of a preferential regime as far as the United 
Kingdom ia concerned. It is clear from the terms of the Communique, that the 
Government of ‘India are already biassed in favour of Imperial Preference and my 
Committee in common with the commercial community and the public view this 
suggestion of the Government with very great misgiving. 

in the end, I am to add that while my Chamber would welcome a trade agree- 
ment based on the reciprocity in the interest of both the countries, the present 
atmosphere is not such as would make any such agreements acceptable to the 
public and they would therefore urge upon the attention of the Government that 
they would be taking a very unwise step in seeking to enter into agreements on 
behalf of India with Great Britain and other parts of the Empire at the present 
juncture. 

My Committee trust that the Government of India will be pleased to consider 
this matter very carefully and to bring these views of the Indian .commercial com- 
munity to the attention of India’s Delegation to the Ottawa Conference. 
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THE ROUND TABLE COMMITTEES 


Personnel of the Committees 

The personnel, of the three committees which romim-mvcl work in India 
in March 1932 in continuntinn of the discussions of the wvnml Ibuiml Table 
Conference, is *r« follows: — Franchise Committee: The Marquis of Lothian 
(Chairman); Sir Ernest Ikimet. M. 1*. : H. A. Butler, Enquire. M. IV. 
The Marquees of Du florin and Avn ; Sir John Km . J. Milner. M. I\: The Hon. 
Mary^ Ada Piekford : Dr. It. Amlndkar , Khan Bahadur A/>/uMlnq ; The Hon. 
Mr. E. Milner; Sir Mahomed Yakub; Dm an Bahadur A. liniiiaawnini Mnilaliar ; 
Mra. Subbaroynn : Sir Similar Singh Mainhia ; and Mr. shripnt! BaUvunt Tamta 
(Members) ; Messrs. Jayarntnam and Laitbwaite » Joint Soon tmcsi ; Messrs. S. P. 
Thompson nlld K. H. T. Ward (Assistant Secretaries'. Federal Finer.ce Committee: 
The Right Hon'ble I/nd Eustace Percy. M. I\, (< bail man) Sjr Louis K<r*haw : 
F. P. Robinson. Esquire ; L».-(’ol. K. *P. JBoknr : Nn\\;b Sir Muhammad Akbar 
Mydari ; and Mr. Shmiker Kao { rlso Scittary ) t Minibers ). Mr. K. Anderson 
(Second Secretary). Indian States Enquiry Committee • The lit. Hon’ble J. 0. (\ 
Davidson. M. P. (Chairman ) : l ord JlaMingH , Major* ( ieiierni Sir Kobert Ifulehinson. 
M. P.; Sir Reginald Glancy ; Sir Maurice Dwyer; Sir (hat lea Smart Williams and 
Mr. J. R. Martin (Members) ; Messrs. P. J. Patrick and K. S. Filze (Joint Secre- 
taries). In addition to these three committees, a Working Comm ill m was cons- 
tituted, which should be brought into effective consultation on the recoin roemlalionH 
of the Committees before the final recommendHtions were adopted by His Majesty '« 
Government. The Prime Minister hud nominated the following members to the 
committee, under the Chairmanship of the Governor-General : -The Working Com- 
mittee : Tlic Raja of Sarila ; Rao Bahnuur V. T. Krishnnniachari : Nnwah Usual 
Hayat Khan ; Sir Manuhhai Mehta ; Nnwah Sir Muhammad Akbar Hydari ; Sir 
Mirza Muhammad Ismail ; Mr. E. 0. IDnthnll ; Mr. A. JI. Ghtiznavi ; Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar ; Mr. N M. Joshi . Dr. B. S. Moon ice ; Sir A. P. Patro ; Sir C. P. Rama* 
awami Aiyar : Sir Tcj Bahadur Saprn ; T>r. Shafaat Ahiued Khan : <'npt. Shcr 
Muhammad Khan ; Rao Bahadur Srinivusan : Sardnr Sahtb Sardar I’jjul Singh 
and Mr. Zaf&rullab Khan. 


Term! of Reference 

The terms of reference of the various com mi the* as cnuim rated above, 
arc outlined in the letters from the Prime Minister to the tbairman of those 
committees. 

FranckiM Committee 

ihe Prime Ministers letter to the Marqui* of Lothiuv. C It annum •>{ the Vrun • 
vhise Committee . dated 1931 nays 

1 have to communicate to you the wishes of His Majesty's Government as to the 
investigation to be undertaken by the Franchise Committee, whose appointment was 
foreshadowed in paragraph 15 of the statement which J mode to the Round Table 
Conference on December last To your committee His Majesty’s Government took 
for complete and detailed proposals on which to base the revision of the franchise 
and the arrangement of constituencies for the new legislatures, central and provin- 
cial, which are >o form part of the constitution envisaged in the statement to which 
I have referred, and since upon these detailed proposals roust largely depend the 
size and the aetual composition of the legislatures, His Majesty’s Government hope 
that you committee will be in a position in due course sc to frame their proposals 
aa to preaert a complete and detailed scheme for the composition of each of the 
provincial legislatures ard of the federal legislature. 

R ia apparent, however, that until decisions have been taken upoo certain ques- 
tions of principle which still remain unsettled, your committee will not be in a po- 
sition to draw up each a plan in its entirety. My present purpose is, therefore, to 
iodicate the lines upon wnich yon should approach your task in the immediate 
future. 
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You we aware that the preaent electorate io the Indian provinces amounts to 
Jew than 3 p#*r cent, of the population of the areas returning members to the pro- 
vincial councils, and it is obvious that under this limited franchise the majority of 
pmple and many large and important sections of the community can enjoy no 
mective representation in the legixlatures. The principle of a responsible federal 
Government, subject to certain reservations and safe-guards, has been accepted by 
His Majesty’s Government, while it has been decided that Governors’ provinces are 
Ipbecome responsibly governed units, enjoying the greatest possible measures of 
freedom from outside interference and dictation in carrying out their own policies in 
their own sphere. In these circumstances, it is clearly necessary so to widen the 
electorate that the legislatures to which responsibility is to be entrusted should 
bo representative of the general mass of the population and that no important 
opin'cT °* ^ ,C comrnunil > r m *y lack the means of expressing its needs and its 

Your committee will of course give full weight to the report of the Franchise 
Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference ana the interesting discussions heldjby 
that suh-committ^e on the questions submitted to it. As the form of the new oeotral 
or federal legislature had at the date of its deliberation not yet been decided, the 
sub-committee found it impossible to make suggestions regarding a suitable franchise 
system for ii, and their disenssions referred primarily to the provincial electorate. It 
was generally held that adult suffrage was the goal which should ultimately be 
attained, but the majority of the sub-committee considered that it was only practica- 
ble to reach that goal by stages, though it was agreed that the basis of franchise 
could forthwith be broadened and that a large increase was drsiraUe. The sub- 
committee recommended with some dissentients ‘the immediate increase of the elec- 
torate so as to enfranchise not less than 10 per cent of the population, and indeed 
a larger number, but not more than 25 per cent, of the total population, if that 
should, on full investigation, be found practicable and desirable.’ They also reco- 
mmended that, in view of the pructical difficulties of enlarging the electorates to an 
extent which would give direct representation to a larger section of the population, 
consideration should be given to the introduction of a scheme by which all adults 
not entitled to a direct vote would be grouped together in a primary group of 
about 20 or in some other suitable manner for the election of one representative 
member of each group who would be entitled to vote in the provincial electorates 
cither in the same con slit ueecies as directly qualified voters or in separate constitu- 
encies to be framed for them. 

It is the wish of His Majesty’s Government that your committee should consider 
in the first place what extension of franchise for the provincial legislatures is desi- 
rable and administratively feasible, and the possibility of supplementing direct re- 
presentation by a system of group representation or otherwise, and your enquiry 
wifi doubtless be so conducted as to elicit information which will enable you to 
frame proposals for electorates, constituencies and methods of election which will be 
required to produce a federal Jegis'ature of the type indicated in the third report 
of the Federal Structure Committee. 

I need not recapitulate io detail the suggestions of the Franchise Sub-Oommittee 
of the Round Table Conference regarding the various matters which ' arise in 
coo section with the publication for franchise, the removal of disputes between ur- 
ban and rural enfranchisement, the desirability or otherwise of giving each commu- 
nity a voting strength proportionate to its numbers, the extension of the existing 
military service qualification and the introduction of a new educational qualification. 
These questions and others will doubtless come under the notice of your committee 
snd will receive due consideration. But I desire to say that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment attach special importance to the qnestion of securing a more adequate enfran- 
chisement of women than the existing system, which applies to women the same 

3 edifications as to men and has produced a women’s electorate numbering lesa 
ban one-twentieth of the total male electorate. Your committee should 
also consider by what methods the representation of labour can most effectively be 
secured. 

It is evident from the disconiout which have occurred in various connections in 
the couferenoe that the new constitution must make adequate provision for the re- 
presentation of the depressed classes and that the method of representation by nomina- 
tion is no longer regarded as appropriate. .... 

As you are aware, there is difference of opinion whether tha system of separate 
electorates should be instituted for the depressed classes and your committee’s in- 
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▼estimations should contribute towards a decision of this question bv indicating the 
extent to which the depressed classes would l>e likely, through such general exten- 
sion of the franchise as you may recommend, to secure the right to vote in the 
ordinary electorates. On the other hand, should if he decided eventually to consti- 
tute separate electorates for the depressed classes, either generally or in those pro- 
vmces in which they, form a distinct and separate element in the population, your 
committee’s inquiry into the general problem of extending the franchise should place 
yon in possession of facts which would facilitate the devisiug of a method of separate 
representation for the depressed classes. 

As regards the general question of the maintenance, modification or abolition of 
the existing system of separate communal el**ctorates I can only draw your atten- 
tion to the observations which I made upon this mailer in paragraphs 12 and 13 of 
the statement which I made to the conference on Dec. 1 and in my speech in the 
House of Commons in the debate upon that statement on Dec. 2. It is not of 
course, the function of your committee to attempt a set dement, of the communal 
problem, but it is clear that the question of communal electorate and the connected 
Question of the apportionment of seats in the legislatures to the severul communities 
mnst he settled before your committee can b*i asked to undertake the task of pre- 
paring a detailed scheme for the composition of the I'gittlaturcs and for the arrange- 
ment of constituencies upon which they are to be based. As you arc aware, the 
Government are deeply anxious that the settlement should be by agreement amongst 
the communities themselves. Meanwhile, ] recognise that even the present phase of 
your enquiry may be hampered if you arc not in possession of a provisional work- 
ing hypothesis. His Majesty's Government desire your committee, therefore, to pro- 
ceed, in so far as you may find that the absence of such an assumption would pre- 
clude you from arriving at conclusions, on the assumption that separate communal 
electorates will continue to form a feature of the new constitution. 

The various provincial Governments have during the last twelve years accumulat- 
ed a store of experience of the working of the existing electoral machinery which 
should prove invaluable to your committee, and His Majesty's Government desire 
that this experience should be made available to \ou through the provincial commit- 
tees constituted in each province by the local Government which, while being com- 
posed in the main of non-officia 1 representatives, would each contain a . member or 
members with official experience of these matters and to which the official records of 
eaeh Government would be made available. I trust that your lordship will take 
e ar ly steps to place yourself in touch with the local Governments and with their 
provincial committees and will guide their inquiries by questionnaire or such other 
means as you deem suitable on lines which will enable you to co-ordinato their 
efforts and to bring the provincial committees into cooperation with your own com- 
mittee in the. formulation of your proposals. 

I should add that if, as seems probable, you find it impossible to complete your 
inquiry during the present cold weather, you will no doubt consider, in the 
light of the progress made in your first tour, whether an interim report on the 
potato upon which you may have been able to reach provisional or final conclusions 
Wilt not serve to expedite the progress of the general inquiry of which your 
committee’s investigations form part. 

Federal Finance Committee 

Tfo Prime Minister's letter to the Rt. lion. Lord Kustare I Wet /, Chairman of 
the Federal Finance Committee, dated Dec. 22, 1.M1, says 

On behalf of His Majesty's Government I have to Btate, for the information and 
guidance of yourself, as chairman oi the F.-deral Finance CommitUc, and of your 
colleagues, the object for which the commit t** has been constituted and to indicate 
the matter on which it is required to report. 

As you are aware, a sub-committee of the Federal Structure Committee was 
aDDOit under the chairmanship of Lord Peel to examine the question of (nU rat 
finance, and the principles embodied in tin- report oi that snb-committcc were 
endorsed by the parent commit -ce as a suitable basis on wlifrh this part of the con- 
stitution should be drafted. H h. ibii-.upnn the report presented oy l»rd Peri 
committee that the Labour of your committee will be bn-**** but you <t hould obsc % 
that the recommendation embodied in ih-u report regarding the function* •!»« 
expert committees were modified by the hedtral structure Com mil i»t. l»y I.**’ 1.** 
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moat important task to be undertaken by your committee will be to subject to the tees 
ot figures the suggested classification of revenues and to estimate the probable financial 
position of the federal and provincial Governments nnder the proposed scheme. 

On the estimates ho prepared it will be the duty of your committee to advise as 
to the adjustments, if Any, which should equitably be made between the federal 
Government and the provinces. Difficult as this would be if conditions were normal, 
His Majesty’s Government realise that at a time when the Indian Budgets, both 
central and provincial, have been thrown so completely out of gear, the difficulty of 
the task is immensely increased. Nevertheless, as every precaution must be taken to 
ensure, so far us possible, financial equilibrium in the new Government in India, 
this examination must be made as it is essential that the best advice on this vital 

a uestiou should be available before the relevant portion of the constitution is 
rafted. 

In addition to itH main work, your committee will also be required to ex- 
amine and advise on a number of other connected matters referred to in the reports 
of Lord Peel's committee and of the Federal Struct urn Committee, of which 1 may 
mention the treat merit of pre- federation debts, the powers of taxation, the new 
sources of revenue, the treatment of provincial contribution* if contributions he 
found necessary, the emergency powers of the federal Government, the borrowing 
powers mid the division of the pension charges. 

State* Enquiry Committee (Financial* 

The l'tirne Minister* h tb r to the hon. J. <\ C. Davidson, Chairman o/ 
thf State* Enquiry Committee [Ei none ini), tinted Dee. 16, 19.11, says : — 

On hehnlf of His Majesty's ( l '»vcr:?ment I have to state, for the information and 
guidance of yourself, as chairman of the Indian States Enquiry Committee (Finan- 
cial), and of your colleague* on the commit iw objects for which the committee has 
been constituted and the specific issues on which it is required to report. 

In my declaration of Dec. 1 the intention of his Majesty’s Government was 
announced to set up. among other committees, recommended by the Round Table 
Conference, a committee to explore more fully the specific financial problems arising 
in connection with certain individual states. The recommendation in question will 
be found in paragraphs 40 And 47 of the third report of the Federal Structure 
Committee which dealt with the particular financial problems relating to the states 
discussed in paragraphs 17 to 20 and 26 of its finance sub-committee's rc|Kirt. An 
ideal system of federal finance would be one under which all federal units would 
contribute on a uniform basis to the federal resources. The task of the committee 
is briefly to determine how far and in whnt respects the attainment of this ideal 
is affected by two particular elements in the existing situation : (a) the ascertained 
existing rights of certain states and (b) certain contributions of a special character 
which many states are now making or have made in the past to the resources of 
the Indian Government. 

The items, an examination of which by the committee has been special} recomm- 
ended by the Round Table Conference arc, under (a) the varying measures of 
privilege or immunity enjoyed by certain states in respect of external customs •and 
salt and. under tb), (1) cash contributions and (2) the vaIuc of ceded territories. 

The issues on which the committee are required to report are accordingly as 
follows : — (1 ) to review the origin and purpose of all cash contributions with a 
view to advising whether they should be immediately reduced or eveutually extingu- 
ished in the manner contemplated in paragraph 18 of the report of the Federal 
Finance Hub-Committee or must be regarded as outside the scope of that recommen- 
dation as being for special and local purposes or by way of payment tor material 
assets such as land still in the possession of the contributing states : (2) in regard 
to territories ceded by certalu states, which term docs not include the leased territory 
of Berar to the British Government in return for specific military guarantees, (a) 
to compile A list of such territories, (t>) having regard both to the circumstances of 
the original cession and to the financial and other conditions now obtaining to 
express an opinion as to whether any financial adjustment should be made in favour 
of the state concerned as a part of the terms of its federation, and if so. In make 
specific recommendations ; (3) in regard to the varying measure** of privib'ce or 
immunity in respect of customs And salt enjoyed by certain states. ia) to intvsiigaic 
the position in each state with a view to determining the value of the ascertained 
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existin'* rights in question ; (b) to express an opinion as to what compensation it 
would be worth while for the federal Government to offer in return for the relin- 
quishment of the special privileges which each state now enjoys, or such modi- 
fication thereof as may appear to the committee to be an essential preliminary to 
federation. In framing such terms it would be open to the committee to make allow- 
ance for any contributions of social value which the states in question might have 
made or be making to the resource of the Indian Government. In the fulfilment of 
their task the committee may tiud some existing facts in the financial or contractual 
relations between the states and the British Government in Iudia which are not speci- 
fically mentioned in their terms of reference, but which have so close a bearing upon 
matters remitted to them that they cum not in the commit!* v s view be disregarded. 
It will be open to the committee to take such facts into s. count in formulating their 
recommendations. 

Advice Rk. States* Representation I-n Lkuiheatitrks 
Another letter from the Prime Minister to the right hon. J, C. C. Davidson, 
Chair mail of the States Enquiry Committee [Finanrial i, dated Dec. 10. tayt : — 

In continuation of my letter of to-day's dale, in hich, on behalf of His Majestv's 
Government I informed yon ill** specific mailers on which the Indian States Enquiry 
Committee (Financial) arc require;] to r-porf, 1 would invite your attention to the 
passage in my statement, on the fir-*t Indian Bound Table Conference (CM1) !I9?2 
paragraph 1G) announcing the Goverumeiii's iiitcntion to affor 1 the prinees all possi- 
ble assistance by way of advice wilii the object of facilitating an early decision on 
the distribution among the states of whatever quota may be agreed upon for th;*ir 
representation in the legislature. Though llie functions assigned to the committee 
are restricted to the sphere of finance, His Majesty's Government are impressed with 
the great und valuable opportunities which the committee will enjoy of coming into 
contact with the rulers and their ministers throughout India. They accordingly de- 
sire that the chairman should throughout the committee's tour do hia utmost by 
way of informal conversations to afford to the princes (especially those who have 
not taken part in the discussions in London' all possible assistance by way of advice 
iu the matter of their representation in the federal legislature. 


The Federal Finance Committee Report 

The report of the Federal Committee of t hr* Bound Table Conference was released 
for publication ou May 7. VS.\2. T lie follow imr are extracts from the report:— 

The'most important ta-k cn* rusted to th«* committee was to subject to the test of 
figures the suggested elassitir.iti,ni oi revenue and to csliinatc the probable 'financial 
position of the Federal an 1 Brovin.- .d Govi ntm-'u 1 * It was uLo u*ked tn'advUe as to 
the adjustments, if* auy.lwnich should t • juitably la; made Ikiweeu the Federal Govern- 
ment and provinces on the l/tsis oi if- i-iimatcs. 1’hr other subjects which the 
committee was asked to examine and :idv;*v upon includ'd the treatment of the 
pre-federation debt, powers of nvuimi. new .-oureis of revenue, the emergency 
powers of the Federal Governin'. nt borrowing jaiwers. and the division of pension 
charges. Our first. step has been to prepare a f.mcast of the revenue ana expenditure 
of the Federal Government. For this purple we have been furnished by the Govern - 
ment of India with the fullest materials bearing on all heads on revenue and 
expenditure, but we alone h ivc b ■* n responsible for bringing them together in a 
combined forecast. The forecast which we give below must not, therefore, b* taken 
as necessarily representing the views of tin* Government of India. 

While we have scrutinised each head of the revenue and expenditure in detail, 
we recognise that, taking each head by itsell, the possible margin of error is very 
wide. Takiog all heads together, however, we consider that, on the general 
assumptions made by u*. our estimate fairly represents the probable financial 
position of the Federal Govcnicncnt in the early duv» of f»*«l» ft h.ui also 

to fie remcmliered that our rcvci *n*- f»rw:m thougboti* ha- '.-craliy speaking, 
been based on the rat .- of taxation imposed ny the i M I n n A'-r f B'tl. 
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that is to say, we have not taken into account the special surcharges of customs, 
income-tax and salt at present in force. This is an assumption which in all the 
circumstances, we feel obliged to make, but we do not wish to be! understood to lie 
expressing the view that the present level of taxation ought necessarily to be 
reduced. On the contrary, we think it might be wise to regard some at leaat of 
these surcharges as a possible reserve. 

In the following Table we have, for convenience, given net figures as far as 
possible on either side of the budgtt, and items relating to the Chief Commissioners 
Provinces sr.d Centrally Administered Areas have been grouped so far as the 
complications arising from their mnncction with the Central Government permit. 
We have assumed that Harms will lie separated from India, and have estimated 
the results of this change on such materials an are available; but. apart from this and 
the transfer of the Provinces of expenditure on their own accounts and the 
audit, we have not allowed for the effects of future constitutional changes. Thus, 
income-tax revenue is included in full and also the State contributions, and no 
provision is mode for any additional expenditure directly due to the establishment of 
a federal system. 


Tabu: I. The Federal Forecast 


Revenue 

(Rs. lakhs.) 

Customs 

51,20 


Collection 

90 


Net 

50, HO 

50,30 

Salt 

6,70 

Expenditure 

1,15 

5,55 

Net 

5,55 

Opium 

78 


Manufacture 

73 


Net 

05 

05 

Railways 


5.00 

Currency and Mint (Net) 


3,80 

Miscellaneous : 

Ordinary 

1,66 


Reparation 

30 

1,9C 

Total 

1,96 

States Contribution 

74 

74 

Income-taxes 

18,00 


Collection 

80 

17,20 

Net 

17,20 

Total Revenue 


84,60 

Expkni>itc:kk 

(Ks. lakhs.) 

Debt. Services : 

Interest (Net) 


11,25 

Sinking Fund 


5,50 

Font and lYletjraphs (Net) 


Nil 

Mil i tar y Budyet (NVt.» 


47,00 

Frontier Watch and 11 rr * 


1,70 

Civil Administration nu!tn! , :i:: TV -rt i 

oriid nnd Political 


Pensions but « \«*?ndirg wive p 

and cost of 


collecting tovonui*. ar t a!; >w tr 

••r proviacialissfion 

GX> 

of accounts ai d .w<*: 


Fvn.ums 


2,65 

.V, II. F /'. Rubnm ,■ 


1,00 

Civil r ori ■ 


1.6*: 

( b%< f Cornua' ' ’’ 0 , r> f < 

n ml 


Arm- 



r» • ■ . 

1.31 



1 V r i 

! ».> 


— — 

. .... 

-■*<1 F t ru t ■ . 


SI ) \ 


7 t 
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Oar next task has been to attempt to forecast the financial position of the Pro- 
vincial Government on a similar basis. Here we have had before us actual forecasts 
of provincial budgets for the year 1933-34 to 1937*33. After a careful scrutiny of 
these forecasts in consultation with the representatives of the Governments concern- 
ed, we think that, on the same basis as we have adopted for our federal forecasts 
and allowing for the transfer of liability for accounts and audit, the figures in the 
following Table approximately represent the probable future position of each 
Government. 


Province 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


Table II. The Provincial Forecast 

Surplus ( + ) or 
Deficit (—). 

(Rs. lakhs.) 
—20 
-65 
— 2.00 
+ >5 
+ 90 
-70 
—17 
— 65 


The contrast between our estimate* for a federal surplus and for an aggregate 
provincial deficit of a considerable amount is pnr'ly accounted for by the fact that 
provincial sources of revenue are, for the in »*t part, comparatively inelastic and 
cannot be expoe'ed to respond as ijuiekly a* rent ml revenues to a recovery in eco- 
nomic conditions. 

In arriving at these figures we have attun'd that commercial stamps will not be 
federalised. We have also assum'd, in making our estimate lor Bombay, that Sind 
will be con*t it uti'd into a separate Province without any subvention from the Presidency 
Government, and that the separation will re* til I in a net saving to Bombay of bet- 
ween 90 and 100, lakhs: and we have also taken into iceount the financial separation 
of Aden from Bombay. We refer in Sri ion V to the eff.nl on federal finances of 
the separation of .Sind. Th“ financial position of the North-West J* ro.it icr 1 ro voice 
has already been investigated by the t *r*v<*i of India and its deficit is represen- 
ted by the subvention included in Table 1. 


Kxnsi: 


In compiling the forecasts which were placed befoie us, the Provincial Govern- 
ment have, generally speaking, assumed that the prewiit economic d*pri s*inn will 
continue, or least that recovery from it will I": slower than "<• have assumed for 
the purposes of this Report. We have revised the revenue forecasts generally to 
correspond with our own assumptions and have, in particular, increased to some 
extent the estimates of excise revenue. Even so. the estimate* of receipts from excise 
on country liquor arc, wc think, still very low and appear to relied, hi varying de- 
gress, a deliberate policy lending to reduce nr even extinguish the source rc * 
venue. It would be beyond our competence to enter into the merits of that policy, 
but the evidence submitted to us seems to indicate that, in pursuing it, the 1 rovin- 
cial Government are sacrificing revenue without effecting a corn spanning restriction 
of consumption. The decline in revenue appears to have lac, accompanied, almost 
everywhere, by an increase in illicit distillation. It will, we think, be generally 
agreed that a Province which deliberately foregoes revenue in this manner cannot 
fairly ask for special treatment in the attribution of income-tax at the expense of 
other Provinces. 


Exi’FNMiTKi: 

We have not taken into account the possibility of economies other than those 
already adopted by the Provincial Governments. >omc further retrenchments may 
be possible within the frame work of the existing administrative system ; but in 
T?ew°of the economies recently effected hy IVorincml noverrimentn “ 
bly be unaafe to suppose that further savings of this kind, effected during the next 
threeor four years, will do more than balance any increased expenditure diKcily 
due to the introduction of the new reforms. Substantial reductions in existing ex- 
penditure could only be brought about by a comprehensive reorganisation of the 
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system of administration. Measures oJ this kind are possible ; they are being 
actively considered by at least one Provincial Government, while another 
has appointed a special Retrenchment committee for this purpose ; but we 
have not felt able to make any definite allowance for the effect of such re- 
organisation. 

These remarks have a special application to Bengal. After makiog the same 
adjustments in the revenue estimates of Bengal as we had made in those of other 
provinces, we found that the Bengal Government was still anticipating a permanent 
deficit equal to about tbrec-fiftbs of any share in the total proceeds of income tax 
which can fairly be Claimed by the Presidency, and about one crore more than it 
ran hojnf to receive out of those proceeds in the early year of federation, except by 
special treatment at the expense of other Provinces. We fully appreciate the diffi- 
culties through which Bengal is now passing, but we cannot believe that the Bengal 
Government and Legislature bav ' * o means at their disposal, whether of economy 
nr of increased taxation, to reduce a deficit of tLif§ magnitude ; and, in the hope 
that measures will be devised to meet the silua'.ion, we have felt justified a in re> 
during the anticipated deficit by about 40 lakhs. As we shall show later, it is pro- 
bable. that even the deficit which we have accepted for the purpose of our estimate 
can only he wiped out at the exp ».«e of other Provinces, aui 1 even so the Presidency 
would be left with no margin for financing new policies. 

General Financial Position of thi Provinces 

These considerations lead its to add a general warning. Our anticipa- 
tions of normal provincial revenue and expenditure in the early years of 
federation do not, and cannot, take account of what may happen during the period 
Ixfore the Federation is established. Our estimates show that, o«i the basis of their 
present revenues, most of the Provinces will be in a difficult portion at the outset 
of federation, even if they balance their budgets during the intervening period and 
carry over into federation only the liabilities which they have already incurred, 
including those in respect of budgets deficit up to March 31, 1932. If. during the 
intervening period, they continue to accumulate deficits year by year, the position 
will become quite unmanageable, and the prospects of real provincial autonomy will 
pro tanto be endangered. We realise tnc special difficulties which confront each 
Province, but we cannot refrain from observing that Bihar and Orissa, which has 
certainly not the least difficulties to contend with, hopes to balance its budget for 
1932-33 at the cost of severe retrenchment in all its services. If, ss we hope to 
show, the Provinces cun be provided with a substantial addition to their revenues 
when the proceeds of income-tax begin to be diatributed. it is of the utmost im- 
portance that they should make, during the intervening period, the sacrifices neces- 
sary to enable them to take full advantage of the prospective improvement in their 
position. Otherwise, the additional expenditure required to provide for the service 
of further loans, taken to cover deficits, may mortgage the new revenue to such an 
extent that in many cases provincial autonomy would start under the moat un- 
favourable conditions. 

We regard it, therefore, as essential that the Government of India and the Local 
Government should give this matter their immediate attention, and should endeavour 
to concert measures to secure equilibrium in the Provinces during the intervening 
period. 

ft is hardly necessary to add that our forecast of federal finances depends upon 
the assumption that the Government of India, too. will find it possible to pursue, 
in the intervening period, a policy which will not jeopardise the initial federal 
surplus anticipated by us Indeed, i» will be apparent from the latter sections of 
bur Report that the surplus we anticipate is itself inadequate, and the Government 
of India nmy well have to consider how that surplus can be not only realised, 
but increased. 

Revenue 

From our examination of the probable financial position of the Federation it 
Firms clear that the transfer of all income-tax receipts to the manner contemplated 
by the Peel Committee would leave the Federal Government with a large deficit ; 
and aa that deficit would be out of all proportion to any possibilities of retrench- 
ment. we must turn, as previous committees have turned, to the ex&iuinatiou of 
possible new sources of revenue, federal or provincial. 
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0) Ffpjsral 

(а) Excise on Tobaeco — The present position in regard to this tax appears to be 
that a substantial revenue may be expected from a system of vend licenses and fees, 
bat that an excise duty imposed in the near future could not be relied on to yield 
a substantial revenue. There is general agreemeut that such a duty could not be 
imposed on the cultivator, and it is doubtful whether a duty on the manufactured 
product could be successful while manufacture continues to be so largely carried 
on in small establishments and even as a domestic industry. Vend licenses and 
fees can obviously be imposed only by the Governments of the Units, and their 
imposition by tne Provincial Governments is now being encouraged by the 
Government of India. The difficulties in the way of a federal excise may be over- 
come in course of time, but it would be unaufo for us to rely on this in the 
Dear future. 

(б) Excise ott Matches — The imposition of an excise duty on matches is already 
under active consideration and wc feel justified in contemplating the existence of 
such a duty from the outset of federation. We are advised that the probable net 
yield of the tax for all-India at a reasonable rate, with due allowance for reduced 
consumption, would be about 3 crorcs of which at least 2,50 crorts would be raised 
in British India. 

(c) Other Excises.— It is possible that other excise duties may occupy ao im- 
portant place in the fiscal policy of India in the future, but we do not feel warrant- 
ed In relying npon the introduction of such measures in the early years of 
federation. 

id) Monopolies . — We have examined the suggestion, made at tin* Round Table 
Conference, that federal revenues should be augmented by a few selected monopo- 
lies. From the fiscal point of view it is only in very spiriul .*i re nm stances that a 
monopoly, whether of production, manufacture or sale, is to be preferred to an 
excise duty as a means of raising revenue. Except hi so far ns the proposals 
already noticed in regard to tobacco may be regarded a* a monopoly we can suggest 
no new commodity to which the monopoly method could be applied with advantage. 
The manufacture of arms and cxplosivts. which has been suggested as a possible 
monoboly. is already subject to license. I'ublie utility monopolies stand on 
rather a different footing ; but the only new federal monopoly of this kind that 
has been suggested to us is broadcasting, the revenue from which must be entirely 
problematical, 

(e) Commercial Stamps.— In the Reel Report it was observes! that ‘ There is 
much to be said for fedcralising Commercial Stamps on the lines of various propo- 
sals made in the past,’ but no definite leeommcndalion was made. We have 
examined this suggestion, but on the whole we cannot recommend it at least as an 
Immediate measure. 

The yield of certain stamp duties which might be placed in this category was, 
in 1930-31, slightly more than om* erore. This whs a sub-normal year, and the 
normal yield should be somewhat higher. In 1930-31 about 10 per cent, of the 
yield was received by Bombay ( one-eight of this being attributable to r*ind ), 27 per 
cent, by Bengal and 12 per cent, by Madras. The loss of revenue resulting from 
the federal isation of these duties would therefore be unevtnly distributed, and their 
federal isat ion would not ease the problem of distributing income-tax. 

Further, thero are obvious difficulties in the way of sepuiating stamp duties 
into two classes, commercial and noncommercial. It could only be done by means 
of a schedule, and a largo element of purely arbitrary selection would be involved. 
The simple constitutional solution would be to class all stamp duties as provincial 
sources of revenue. . , , , . „ . . 

We have given some attention to iho question, considered by the rcderal . true- 
tnre Committee, whether the provincial Governments should be given power also 
to fix the rates of duty on all stamps, or whether legislation on this subject should 
be reserved, wholly or partially, to the Fcder.l Government. W e suggest that the 
Federal Government should retain the power to legislate on behalf of the 1 rovincc* 
in regard to those stamp duties which are the *ul»H*t of legislation by *»*• Out raj 
Government at the date of federation. The duties whrh nre now the subject of 
central legislation arc those on acknowledgment*, bdis of ex* hange. snap* certifi- 
cates. cheques (not now dutiable), delivery orders in respect of go^N, utters of 
allotment of shares, letters of credit. insurance polh-e>. promissory note*, proxij*. 
receipts and shipping orders. WY underhand that pr< >posa Is have bmi n rider 
consideration for adaing other duties to this h-t. and would sugge** that, if anv 
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*uch additions are contemplated, they should be made before the establishment of the 

Federation. 

We ought, to add, in thin connection, that difficulties already arise in estimating 
the share of each province in the proceeds from the sale of postage stamps for 
use of taxed documents ; and these difficulties may be expected to lead to consider- 
able friction with the Provincial Governments unless a more satisfactory system can 
be devised. 

Finally, in proposing that the proceeds of commercial stamps should be assigned 
to the Units, we have to some extent been influenced by a doubt whether the pro- 
blems s rising from the imposition of federal stamp duties in the state might not be 
disproportionate to the revenue involved. We do not, however, wish to prejudge the 
possibility that, as part of the general federation settlement with the States, it 
might be found desirable to include thete duties among the sources of federal 
revenue. This consideration might well outweigh the reasons which have led ns to 
recommend that commercial stamps should not be made a source of federal 
revcutic. 

\f) Corporation lax , — From the financial point of view it. seems clear that, if a 
corporation tax were imposed on companies registered in the States on the same 
basis ns the present supertax on companies in British India, the yield at present 
would be negligible. 


(II) Provincial 

fa) Taxation of Tobacco.— We have already dealt, briefly with this question and 
have suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otherwise than by excise on production 
or inn nil fact ure. should resi with the Units, but that, the Federal Government should 
be given the right to impose a general federal excise. This distinction is, we think, 
justified by the fact that ex hypo l hr si the introduction of excise duties on manu- 
facture will be difficult., if not impossible until manufacture becomes more highly 
industrialised ; and as that development takes place an excise levied at the factory 
by one Unit of the Federation would be a tax on consumers in other Units, it 
will be seen from our later proposals in regard to powers of taxation that the 
fedcralisntion of tobacco excise would not preclude the Federal Government from 
assigning the proceeds to the Units, if it so desired. 

There is. unfortunately, no material which would enable us to estimate the yield 
of any of these forms of taxation. The provincial taxes will take sometime to 
mature, but eventually they may be expected to form at least a very useful additional 
source of provincial revenue. 

(6) Succession, Duties.— Bombay is. we believe, the only Provincial Government 
which has attempted legislation for the imposition of succession duties and the 
attempt was unsuccessful. Wo understand That even that Government would have 
preferred that legislation should have been undertaken by the Government of India. 
We propose elsewhere that succession duties should be classed among taxes leviable 
by the Federal Government for the benefit of the Units ; but clearly the facts 
would not justify reliance on them as a source of revenue in the near future. 

(c) Terminal Taxes . — We have been asked to weigh the issues which arise from 
the proposal to introduce terminal taxes generally as an additional source of revenue 
for the Provinces. As the arguments for and against this proposal have been so 
fully set forth in previous reports it scarcely seems necessary to restate them here. 
The feature of suen taxation which has impressed us most seriously is its operation 
as in effect, a surcharge on railway freights. Where municipal octrois are in force, 
there appears to be a tendency to subatiturc for the general levy of dues on all 
goods entering the municipal countries the simpler alternative of a terminal tax 
collector at the railway station and there is already a danger that this habit may 
result in diversion of traffic to the roads. We therefore recommend that, if 
terminal taxes are to be regarded as a permanent part of the financial structure, 
they should be imposed by the Federal Legislature for the benefit of the Units. 
Such terminal taxes as arc already in existence (mainly ns municipal taxes) will 
fall into much tho same category as other taxes classed as federal which, at the 
time of federation, are being levied by certain Units ; but though it may be neces- 
sary for this reason to authorise the municipalities and Provinces concerned to con- 
tinue to raise these taxes, they should be allowed to do so only within limits laid 
down by the Federal Legislature. Assam and Bihar and Orissa are the two Pro- 
vinces which having few or no municipal taxes of the kind at present, are most 
desirous of deriving provincial revenue from this source. While we do not rule out 
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the possibility of termioil taxes in these two Provinces and elsewhere as a tem- 
porary expedient, in view of the practice which has grown up in various parts 
of India, we are not prepared to regard terminal taxes as a normal source of 

revenue. 

Taxation of Agricultural Incomc$.~\Ve have not considered the broad issues of 
policy involved in the taxation of agricultural incomes, but we have considered, as 
we were commissioned to do, tho more limited question of A the possibility of 
empowering individual Provinces, if they so desire, to raise, or appropri- 
ate the proceeds of, a tax ou agricultural incomes/ In view of the close 

connection between this subject and land revenue, we agree that the right 

to impose such taxation should rest with the Provinces. For the same 
rcasou, we think that this right should bo restricted to the taxation of income ori- 
ginating in the Province concerned. There will presumably be no difficulty iu drafting 
into the constitution a definition of agricultural income which has so long been re- 
cognised in Indian income-tax law and practice. 

We are not prepared to express a final opinion ns to whether agricultural and 
nou-agricultnral income should be aggregated for the pur)>o*c of determining the right 
of the assesscc to exemption and the rate of taxatiou to which he is liable on either 
section of his income ; and we doubt whether any provision need be inserted in the 
constitution on this point since wc are advised that, in practice, it would scarcely 
be possible for either the Federal or a Provincial Government to take into conside- 
ration income not liable to taxation by it, except with the consent and co-operation 
of the other Government. 

(Ill) Conclusion 

In this survey of possible sources of addititioual revenue, wc have deliberately 
left out of account the question whether or to what extent it woi'ld be possible to 
increase the yield of existing taxes. We have couliued ourselves to an examination 
of new sources, and in this held the results of our survey arc not encouraging. In 
the Federal sphere, the excise on machos is the only tax which we feel justified in 
taking into account as an immediate reinforcement of federal revenue. With this 
reinforcement, according to our figures, those revenues would yield a surplus of 
about 7.50 crores, including tbe whole proceeds of taxes ou income as federal reve- 
nue and if tbe whole revenue from the new excise were paid into the federal fisc, 
or about 7.00 crores if only its yield in British India were taken into account. In 
what follows we take tbe latter figure, without prejudging the issue whether the 
excise duty on matches should be a federal tax in tnc full sense- of the term. 

Debt, Pensions and ‘Central Charges’ 

Before considering what settlement can be effected with tbe Provinces on tbe 
basiB of the figures which we have arrived, we have to examine whether the whole of 
the pre- federation debt will be covered by assets to be taken over by the Federal 
Government, how pension charges should be allocated, and whether any other part 
of the expenditure of the Federal Government should be regarded as expenditure 
on non-federal services, i>., as a ‘central charge.’ 


(1) Pre* Federation Debt 


The valuation of the assets to be taken over^ by the Federal Government is a 
fnatter rather of judgment than of strict fact- finding in view of the uncertainty as 
to the basis of valuation which should be adopted. Valuation cannot, iu all .cases, 
proceed on a purely c&nmcrcial basis— that is to say, on an estimation of earning 
capacity— -for although the accounts of some departments have been commercialised, 
some of them are not administered for the purpose of profit. 


We are driven, therefore, in the case of the commercial departments, to adopt as 
our basis of valuation the capital shown as debited to those departments in the 
statement of the public debt o^ India ; and in all the circumstances, this seems to 
be a rca so anablc basis. Oh March 31 ,1931 (the date to. which the following statistics 
refer) this figure stood at 7,67 .63, 17 lakhs. Adding to it the interest earning debts 
due from the Provincial Governments (1,51,32,53 ^khs las well as other interest^ 
earning advances (19,45,18 lakhs) we roach a total of J^s* 

outstanding in respect of the commutation of pensions ( l,89,9o lakhs ) would bring 
this total to 9,40,80,83 lakhs. 
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We now deal with the other state property which the Federal Government will 
inherit. Sseh assets, though in some cases yielding a return in the form of rents, 
and in others enabling Government to avoid expenditure charged to revenue which 
Otherwise would have to be incurred, cannot be valued on any commercial basis, as 
they represent, to a large extent, dead assart. Nevertheless they most be taken into 
accouut, as without them Government could not properly function. Complete lists 
of state property falling into this category do not exist, nor is information available 
in all case* as to the original cost or book value, in the case of New Delhi and the Bom- 
bay Military Lands, the figure of the oost (19,8838 lakhs) can fairly be accepted in view 
of the recent date of the transactions ; and, for present purposes, we take the book 
value (87.44,00 lakhs) for all the civil and military properties and other miscellane- 
ous items which find a place in such registers as are maintained, although in mir 
judgment, the book value of several items understates the real value. The lists, 
however, are very incomplete ; and no account is taken of such assets as forests, 

most of the military lands. Royal Air Force buildings and landing grounds, certain 

stores, plant of the Public Works Department, furniture, liberties and museums, nor. 
of course, of roads and bridges. The original cost or the replacement value of these 
properties must be very large indeed ; but >ve have no materials on which we can 
form even an approximate estimate of the amount involved. 

The total value, therefore, of the identifiable assets to be taken over by the 

Federal Government which we have considered so far amount, to 10,43,1331 lakhs 

which taking auto account the numerous items for which no data arc available. 

There is still another identifiable portion of the public debt of India associated 
with another class of assets. Following the return of large numbers of silver rupees 
from circulation in recent years, a portion of the silver holding in the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve has been sold. These sales have created a gap in the Reserve amount- 
ing to the difference between the nominal value of (he rupees meted down and the 
price realised for the silver. This gap might have been built up in the past from 
the profits of coinage. Instead of this procedure being followed, ad hoc Treasury 
Bills were created and placed in the Paper Currency Reserve. This portion of the 
public debt of India is therefore associated with currency assets (including in this 
term the Gold Standard Reserve) which are not being taken into account as assets 
for the purposes of our calculations. As the Federation will, cither directly or 
through a Reserve Bank, take over these assets, it is right that it should also assume 
responsibility for this portion of the public debt. The loss on the sale of silver up 
to March 31, 1931, amounted to Rs. 14,97,81 lakhs. Had this loss been met from the 
Gold Standard Reserve, the currency assets to be taken over would not have exis- 
ted. Adding this item, the total value of the identifiable assets is increased to 
10,63,11,02 lakhs. 

Turning, now, to the amount involved if the whole of the pre-federation liabilities 
were assumed by the Federal Government, we have ascertained that the deb* posi- 
tion of the Government of India on March 31, 1931— the latest date for which ac- 
tuals are available— was as follows 

Lakhs Rs. 

Interest-bearing liabilities ll.87.47.sj 

Non-interest -bearing liabilities 29 >9 .2 s 


12,17,37.13 

Loos liquid assets 31,09,96 

Total liabilities 1182,07.17 


Interest bearing liabilities include not only loans sterling and rupee and Treasury 
Bills held by the public and in the Paper Currency Reserve, but also the balance 
of the War Contribution, Railway Debenture, Stock and Railway Annuities, Post 
Office Savings Bank deposits, Cash Certificates, Provident and certain Family Pension 
Funds, Depreciation and Reserve Fund and interest bearing provincial bafaoces; 
Non-interest-bearing liabilities of s liquid nature include a variety of items, such as, 
deposits and provincial be lances which do not bear interest, the amounts due to 
certain non-interest-earniog funds, uncashed chequ e and accrued discount of Treasury 
Bills ; while liquid assets include c'-sh balances, repayable advances and the siaking 
iuuu id venuicm Mwuuui Li ceiuiifi loans. 
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In the above Rtatement the ptiblie debt hat been taken at its nominal figUTO. 
Tnis debt carrying as it docs an over-nil ran» of interest of 4.25 percent, might for 
the purpose of assessing the present day capital liability, not nn reneon ably be written 
down on a 5 per cent, basis by something like 170 erotea ; or viewing the matter 
in another way, if their redeemable loans raised at :»•*. It and 2>£ per cent, were 
reassessed on the same basis, the figure of indebtedness would be reduced by about 
145 crores. 

Having regard to this and to ih' fact that our figure of 10.f».l t 11.02 lakhs take# 
no account of a large and valuiblr block of as<.*!s. we do not hesitate to report 
that, if the Federal Govern ui*n! n^nai-d resp .n-iluhty for th*; whole of the pre- 
federation debts, its obligations twil l 1)* coven .1 by ihe assets also taken over. U 
will also be evident from other parrs of our report that the service of the debt will 
be fully covered by the sources ot revenue win Ii will remain at the dift|>o««l of the 
Federal Government. 

We are satisfied that, if Rurmt is s>p:iMt->| from Ind*a. n division of the liabili- 
ties and assets somewhat on the bas-s sugg-M-d in ’he I low aid- Niton memorandum 
will not, so far as tile future Federation is concerned, have any invalidating effort 
on the couclusiou at which we have arrived. 

ill' Ovit. IYxmoss 

The existing civil pension charge can lie classified n> follows . 

Approximate cost in 19IKKU 
Lakhs Its. 


(1) Political and Territorial Pensions IVJ 

(2) Pensions paid in respect 

of members of contributory funds now closed 67 

(d) Pensions paid in respect of members of the I. <\ S. 

Family Pension Fund and the Bengal Pilot Service Fund 8 
t4) Ordinary reunions including miscellaneous adjustments l.Gti 


2.711 


Of these, the first are not pensions in the ordinary sense of the icrin. and are 
clearly a federal churge. 

We have now to determine what part of the animal eharge for ordinary ponsiona 
is properly federal. As explained in detail in the Appendix, pensions awarded ainca 
1st April. 1'dJl whether paid in India or elsewhere, have been allocated between the 
(.Crural Government and the Provides strictly on the. Imam of the pensioners' 
service. On the oiher hand, in th»« «\»*o of pensions awarded prior to 1st April, 
1921. while broadly speaking, each Province was made liable for payments to all 
pensioners resident within its border* the Government of India accepted responsi- 
bility for the payment of all )H a ii»inna outside India. The present charge in respect 
of pensions- paid out of India is some So to IK) lakhs per annum. As indicated in 
the Ap|iendix we estimate that about five sixths of this is iu respect of service in 
the Province*. The charge is rapidly falling (it has fallen by roughly 50 per cent, 
since 1st April, 1921). while, as regards pensions paid iu India by the Province*, 
there appears to be no need for re-al location. 

The conclusion, then, is that, at the beginning of federation, there will be a rapidly 
declining uoii-eili rfive liability in rcsjiect of ordinary and family pension which i« 
not likely to exeied SO or 90 lakhs per annum. This liability should theoretically, 
be apportioned between the various Provinces. Such an allocation, even if th* 
necessary records exist, would however involve an expenditure on labour out of all 

f roportiori to the theoretical improvement iu the present at i ou of the true position, 
t seems clear that the Federal Government will iii Gleet P lain out of the proceed* 
of income-tax paid only hi British India a milch larger sum than the annual 
liability for pensions which are p.’op« rly a charge against British India alone, at leant 
for so long as such liability is of sufficient magnitude to be worthy of consideration. 
We therefore recoinmeud that no attempt lit: made to show this 'centra 1 liability 
of aomc 80 or 90 lakhs as a separate item in the superannuation charges (of *om* 
thing over 2*4 crorc* per annum) which wdl appear iu the federal budget. 
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If our recommendations 


(III) ’‘Central Charges” 
m to debt and pension are 




r 


we feel justified 




present moment, be held to be incurred mainly on behalf of the Provinces, 
eoat of the Income-tax Department, including pensions of course be treated as a 
deduction from the yield of taxes on income. 

IV. Powers op Taxation 


Hitherto, as we have already remarked, the facts which we have found point to 
the maintenance, in practice, or the status quo in matters of taxation as between 
British India and the Stales. We have not recommended the raising of new federal 
taxation for the purpose either of distributing income-tax to the Provinces or of 
meeting any admitted claims of individual States, whatever these may be* Those 
who fear the new federal taxation might be necessary for such purposes may per- 
haps be reassured by the fact that wc have been led to this conclusion, not by any 

preconceived iders of our own, but by a study of the facts. 

Every government working under a fixed constitution must have powers of taxa- 
tion which are not merely coin mens urate with its normal functions, but also suffi- 
cient to support its credit both at home and among the nations of the world. A 
government whose revenues are inelastic, or whose powers are so restricted that it 

cannot maintain a proper balance between direct and indirect taxation, will be in 

danger of finding that its credit is ns inelastic as its revenues and us restricted as 
its powers are insufficient to avert this danger ; the powers required are rather 
powers for the prevention of emergencies. 

The Peel Commit tee contemplated that the necessary reinforcement of federal reve- 
nues might be found in excise duties and in a corporation tax. The arguments 
in favour of reserving the field of excise to the Federal Government, with the 
exception of duties on certain classes of commodities, are very Btrong. They arc 
taxes on consumption which, iu economic theory, should not be levied by the go- 
vernment of one unit on the consumers of another. It is uIbo desirable to 
reserve this part of the field of taxation for the Federal Government, whose finan- 
ces would otherwise be unduly dependent upon external customs. U will, however, 
be observed that nearly all the excise duties which would be reserved to the Federal 
Government under the proposals of the Pnd Committee arc duties which would iu 
all probability, be imposed only as a set ofl against a decline of customs revenue 
resulting from a successful protect ion ist policy. The only exceptions arc the existing 
duties on petroleum products and the proposed duties on matches and tobacco, anu 
we have reported that the Federal Government may find it impossible to impose a 
tobacco excise for sometime to come. 

One fact which has come nut clearly iu our investigations is the widespread re- 
cognition of the need for uniformity of raxntiou throughout India in certain heads. 
?t is for this reason that wc have already suggested that the Federal Government 
should retain the power of legislation in regard to certain sources of revenue levied 
for the benefit of the Units. The allocation to the Federal Government of the power 
of taxation in these fields in no sense implies that the actual collection of the taxes 
concerned should necessarily be placed in the hands of federal officers, and it may 
be worth noting that the collection of the existing duly on petroleum products in 
British India is carried ont by officers in the service of Provincial Governments. 

Our suggestion is that the Federal Government should have a general power to 
impose a surcharge for its own purposes on any tax levied by it in this way for the 
benefit of the Units. If this suggestion were adopted, it would, wc think, be neces- 
sary to accord to the Units, on their side, some interest in the proceeds of federal 
excises and to provide that the Federal Government should be at liberty to assign 
the whole or sny part of the proceeds to them, as may be laid down in the Federal 
Art imposing the particular duty. 

We append three lists of sources of revenue in regard to which the power of 
legislation should rest with the Federal Government : — 

I. Sources reserved to the Federation. 

II. Excise Duties. 

III. Taxea leviable for the benefit of the Units subject to a right of federal 
surcharge. 

All the rights thus reserved to the Federal Government may. of course, be subject 
to exceptious iu favour of the States, whether in respect of their treaty rights or in 
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respect of special postal and currency rights, or otherwise. We have not been re- 
quired to report on the manner in which such exceptions should be embodied In 
the constitutions or in the treaties with the States, and we therefore only note that 
our lists must be read with this general qualification. 

Grants prom Federal Surpluses 

The recommendation of paragraph 14 of the Peel Report is that, in the event of 
the Federal Government's ultimately finding 'that Federal revenues yield an appar- 
ently permanent surplus/ it should ‘bo free, as a possible alternative to the reduction 
of taxation, t > allocate the surplus.' It was thought desirable that ‘the constitution 
itself should lay down the proportions in which funds thus available should be 
divided among the units.’ 

It is clear that the situation contemplated by the Peel Committee could not 
arise until any prescribed process of extinguishing Provincial or Htate contribution* 
bad been completed. If, thereafter, the Federal Government desired to make a 
general distribution of a part or the whole of any recurring surplus to the Unit* 
on some predetermined basis, we suggest that, ss the surplus would arise mainly 
from taxes on consumption, the distribution should be made on a population baste. 

Borrowing Power* 


The Peel Committee expressed the view in paragraph 22 of their report that 
there must apparently be a constitutional right in a province to raise loans in India 
upon the security of its own revenues . We recognise the constitutional propriety 
of this proposition as well as the political arguments in favour of it, but we are 

l\Aiiiwt trt imitit rkiit. it a imntinat irtlia It unDOUTR tO lDVOlVG VCitioff a DfOViDCtf Witll 


of this proposition as well as the political arguments in favour of it, nut we are 
bound to point out its implications. It appears to involve vesting a province witn 
independent power to pledge provincial revenues which as stated in the same ptrar 
grapn of the reel Report, form pari of the security of the federal debt, and which 
moreover, form the sole security for the loans made by the Federal Government 
to the province itself. Wc attach particular importing to this Utter point, for the 
obligation of the province* to the Provincial loans Fund have been treated in our 
report, as in previous discussions on this subject as assets covering an equivalent 
part of the pre-federation debt. The right of the Federal Government to call for 
contributions from the Tniu in case of emergency may perhaps afford wins 
guarantee of the general federal debt, ns suggested by the 1 cel Committee, but it 
scarcely constitutes a sufficient guarantee of the debts owed by individual provinces 
to the Federal Government itself. We feel therefore that it is difficult wholly to 
disregard the considered views of the Finance department of the Government ot 
India expressed in paragraph 4J t3| of the raemorsutdum submitted to the U*t ses- 
sion of ine Rouud Tabbs Conf rence. 

From the purely financial point of view it would, of course, lie desirable that, so 
lone as the security for the pre-federation debt include* the revenue* of the provm- 
ces, the latter should onlv las allowed tc borrow with the consent of the rcderel 
Government ; but if this 'limitation of prowncial autonomy w regarded a* pMiu- 
cally inexpedient, we sngge*t that a middle course, imwil on the ilisnnehon Mwwti 
the general debt of the Federal Government and loans made to the l nils by the lode- 
ral Government. might provide a Miitalde compromise. \\r presume I bat all v nits will 
have a general right to apply to the Federal Governme.»t.a*theprnHi^ 
now apply to the Governmem ot India for the loan* they require. subj.n o thy l-ederd 
bcinj: .•■iisii-1 that il«< y an- at. I.- w otlr ...l ; .jiia *• «*«, ')■ lor. jucb 
l.nni.: .'iml in that ca*.- *li«- |»r«xnl I'roum ial l/wns l nml will Un'iiim n .•wW 
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The Indian Franchise Committee Report 

. The Report of the Indian Franchise Committee including qualifying notes and 
minutes of dissent was published on 3rd. June. 1932. The following is the official 
summary of the report or the committee: — 

To increase the electrorate of British India from 7,000,000, to 36.000,000 persons, 
that is to say,. from 5.4 to 27.6 per cent, of the total adult population, is the 
essence of what the Franchise Committee propose in their Report. 

The first volume, which embodies all the Committee’s proposals, contains 22 
chapters and a number of appendices. Its length is 286 pages. It includes aomc 
explanatory or qualifying notes, one minute of dissent, and a rejoinder to the latter 
bv the majority. Two other volumes, containing the memoranda prepared by local 
Governments and Provincial Franchise Committees, were issued simultaneously. 

In the preface it is explained that the Committee was constituted under the Prime 
Minister’s instructions aa a result of the recommendations of the Franchise Sub- 
committee of the Round Table Conference. The Parliamentary members arrived on 
January 29 and during their tour covered a distance of 7,689 miles and visited 
•very province except the Central Provinces aid Assam. Representatives of these 
two provinces met them elsewhere. Before the Parliamentary members left England 
a questionaire was circulated and on this local Governments formulated their views be- 
fore meeting the Committee; they also appointed Provincial Franchise Committees. » ostly 
uoder the chairmanship of non-ofucials, to formulate views independently and to undertake 
preliminary examination of witnesses. On leaving each province, the Franchise Com- 
mittee invited the local Government and Provincial Committee to give further con- 
sideration to questions that had arisen during the discussions. The Franchise Com- 
mittee’s report therefore represents far more than the work of their own mem- 
bers. Except in the case of one party they had the assistance of all shades of 
opinion in India and in the case of that party were assisted by the fact that its 
views were already on pnbiic record. Some estimate of the work done may be made 
from the fact that they examined 311 witnesses, and received directly 187 written 
•^•foMCuts ; in addition the Provincial Committees examined 73 witnesses and recei- 
ved no leu than 1,120 written statements for transmission to the Franchise Com- 
mittee. Although most of the Committee’s work was done in the provinces they 
received assistance from members of the Central Legislature while in |)elbi and also 
from numerous A 11 India associations. The Government of India decided not to 
meet the Committee as a Government- since they would subsequently have to subject 
the Committee’s report to a critical examination ; they, however placed ut the 
Committee’s disposal the experience of their Secretariat, members of which gave 
evidence as witnesses. (Since the Committee was debarred under its terms of refer- 
ence from dealing with the communal problem they have not proposed a detailed 
•cheme for the composition of the legislatures or apportionment of scats, nor worked 
out repreeentation for the minor minorities. The report nevertheless goes beyond 
the aeope of the interim report which was originally contemplated, since it contains a 
complete scheme for the basis of the franchise proposals regarding the representation 
of women and labour, and a provisional allotment, of siats for special interest. 
Once the communal question is settled the apportionment A seats ami the delimiia. 
lion of constituencies should not be difficult. 

Obstacles to Ai*u.t Franchise 

In the first chapter, the implications of the Prime Minister's IctVr of i:>*i ruction* 
are analysed. The soeond deals at length with the ouestion of .iduli franchise. 
Among the arguments enumerated in its favour are that it secures * quality of poli- 
tical rights to every adult citizen, that it selves so far at Irasr is the' eh, for.*; r«.;; 
is concerned the problem of securing representation of all elements of the pcpula’t m 
and that its adoption would avoid the necessity for devising *p*-r,.ii franc}..-,**. i;.j: 

for a variety of reasons its introduction in India to-day would !,< very diffic .:!t 
First among the numerous adcninistru’lve biflc'iiliiea mention* d :«» the dearth of 
officials qualified to work it. Nothing c »uid i»c more linjurious i‘» 'he hea by fun?- 
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tionioe o! responsible government than well-grounded suspicion that the elections 
were falsified by inefficiency or corruption. The presiding officer muRt be compe- 
tent io manage tne police, and of such standing as to be above suspicion of abusing 
5» P? wer * As non-officials, few would be forthcoming except in urban 

district, and moreover objections would be liable to bo raised against them for poll- 
U?®*' . religious, caste or other reasons. Another difficulty is .insufficiency of police. 
Ejections cause excitement and the provision of sufficient police becomes more essen- 
tial in proportion as the number of electors j>er polling station ! increases. The total 
number of police is about 11)1 thousands and on this basis if each polling station 
could deal daily with 1.000 electors, the total number of votes recordable per day 
would not be more than 25 millions. A further problem would be created by women. 
Everywhere the necessity of making special arrangements for women voters was 
urged upon the Committee, and it would lie quite impossible to provide the necessary 
female staff to poll the whole female population. More votes could be recorded if the 
poling period were lengthened, but as practically nil official activities have to be 
stopped during election time, there are obvious limits to this : moreover. the longer 
polling lists the more are attempts made to influence voters. There is al«o the com- 
plication that elections both for the Provincial Councils and the Legislative Assem- 
bly have to he held on the same days ; under complete adult franchise 1 IK) million 
electors each entitled to cast votes *or two different constituencies and candidates 
would have to be provided for at the same titn r *. Finally the Committee remarks 
that every one of the provincial (Jovernments and the Provincial t'omrnitteea not 
oo ly declared adult franchise to lie administratively impracticable but plncidthe maxi- 
mum at some figure below 20 per cent, of the total population. 

/n tio country in the world has demerracy e»rr ’ functioned successfully without 
o well developed party system, end to manayc an electorate of 7 millions such as 
the present is very different from dealing with one of l.'Jd millions ithieh is what 
adult franchise would invoice. 

The Committee took evidence regarding the modified form of adult franchise in 
use. in Oeyton, but decided that since (’ey Ion contains only 6 million pioplo as 
against 257 million, since communed and other differences hero are far more acute, 
s»ncc 50 per cent of the Ceylon population is literate as compared with 8 per cent 
of the Indian, and since there are proportionately more administrative officers in 
Ceylon, th*» experience obtained there is not applicable to India. They conclude that 
in view of the prodigious difficulties enumerated it would lie the course of wisdom 
and statesmanship not. to attempt, to launch the new constitution on the basis of 
adult franchise, but to seek a more mnnag>aldc basis, and that it will be for the 
legislatures themselves to determine at what pace the clectoiate should be further 
expanded. 


Modification of Adplt Franciiike 

In Chapter III five possible modifications of adult franchise arr eoimidcrcd. The 
firstja adult suffering by indirect voting. I’nder this system, which i« in operation 
in Egypt. Turkey, Iraq and Syria, the population would l>c organized in groups, 
each primary group would elect from among ir« own number one or more secondary 
electors who would form the constituencies for returning members to the legislatures 
in the ordinary way. Among the objections to this an* that it would involve the 
abolition of the existing dir«*ot system, whb’h would be resented . that the primary 
voters would lie unable to judge whether the secondary electors carried out thrir 
wishes and that the system would lend itself i > jerry innnd« ring. The second pos*»i 
blc modification is adult suffrage within certain ge I' mils. Hu* apart from the 
administrative difficulty of determining ages, e-en **.» narrow an i-leet orate as one 
limited to persona aged between *10 and ,7i would total ov* r 7ft miliums. The third 
is adult franchise for large towns. The che f ohjeetmn to th>- i- that it would 
differentiate undesirably as between urban and rural ioten*- 1 '. fin f-mrth i** house- 
hold suffrage. Hut a system which '.llorvcl one t>» f «. *i b<"*. -hi.i-l would en- 
franchise over Ml million people of wl. an *h • /r« ni mapr';. wo nu n : more- 
over «imi* the hor.-hoid is now here tie •■-.! t*\ron< *>i» : adoption as 

the bnsi-» of fram libe would he adovni— ;■ id-. *‘t . v r v «bib. ‘ • * ol h pif-nihility 

is indirect e!,.«;ion » through local l.u: r!.,- !ik- ’b *r -nr :s a.*o rejec- 
ted. lart*:!y because it d-d no: pnve * in- ••-•■t.;: wtn. n i.t - <• s " w-.-n V*. * m i 

1TJ0. during the ;»«.r,cd of ibe Morle; . 
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Continuation op Direct and Indirect System 

Chapter IV w devoted in considering the possibility o! working the direct and 
indirect systems together in the way suggested by the Franchise Sub-Committee of 
the Round Table Conference. This would seem to combine the advantage of re- 
taining the franchise system India has become used to with some of the advantages 
of adult franchise, since it would bring the whole population direcly or indirectly 
into connection with the legislatures. Hut thclFranchise Committee's enquiries show- 
ed it to be open to serious objections. Firstly, if the groups consisted of 20 or 25 
people,— the most favoured size,— no group elector could exercise more than onc- 
tweuticth oi twenty fifth of the voing power of the direct elector, and would besides 
have no control over the way the secondary elector casts his vote. Thus the repre- 
sentation obtained for such interests as women, labour and the depressed classes 
would be very small. Secondly, there would be administrative diflicttlty in working 
the system. If local officials took an active interest and the election were kept in- 
formal it might function, but should high feeling develop between rival candidates 
it would be likely to break down. Moreover, if the electoral roll for a general election 
In November or December were published in July, the group elections would have 
to take place during the previous cold weather ; and to conduct them would involve 
much extra work several months ahead without placing many more names on the 
roll. Thirdly, the Committee state that generally speaking tho system did uot find 
favour either with officials or non-officials throughout the country, and that every 
local Government and Provincial Committee is now against it 

Attention is next given to the argument that at the moment when responsibility 
is being transferred to the legislatures, it would be unwise to extend the franchise 
at an. Among the points adduced by the Committee against this arc that although 
the majority of villagers may still have little knowledge what elections arc ubout 
ihe interest now taken in politics in this country is nevertheless widespread : that, 
the present franchise gives predominance to certain classes : that many literates are 
not on the rolls ; that, even if the interests of the new voters are different from the 
old they will not be markedly less capable of casting an intelligent vote ; and that 
if responsible government in India is to be stable the legislature's must be made 
more representative of the people. Siner , then fore, thr franchise requires to Itc ex- 
tended awl siner complete adult franchise is impracticable and thr disadrantagcs of 
any indirect scheme greater than its advantages, the Committee conclude that an 
extension »f the direct franchise » s the best basis *ot which to establish responsible 
government under the new constitution, 

i % kn era l Prin< i plus 

The general principles underlying the Committees proposals are set forth in Chap- 
ter VI. In the first place they slate that since Ihrir task was so to widen the 
electorate that no iraiiortant section of the community locks the means of expressing 
its nuils. they have been more coiinrnrd to secure the best practicable distribution 
of voting power than to enfranchise Any preconceived jierceijiagc of the population. 
The point is emphasized that provide en h section is fairly represented in propor- 
tion to number, there i s no reason why a restricted franchise should not express 
the vital interest of the majority of adults. For example the heads of agricultural 
families msy usually be said to speak not only for themselves but for all members 
of their family residing with hem; women voters set in some measure for their 
sex trade union; speak for industrial labour: and the same is true of depressed 
class voters, representatives of landlords, commerce, and so on. The nature of the 
electoral qualifications promised for the provincial legislatures is next explained. 
There are two general qualifications and n nmnlicr of special ones. The first general 
qualification is property, which the committee state has from the outset been 
the main basis of franchise is already well understood in Judii and 
eommamls gem nil approval. They pro|s»se to lower it so as to enrol most of the 
landholders truants and urban rent-payers and a «\Mt<*idcrah1c section of the poorer 
classes, llie second general qualification HUggestnl is educational, whieh has the 
advantage of providing for an automatic eximdon of the frn:uhi«c in the future. 
Different educational standards are fixed f »r men and women, and for the provincial 
:«mi fideinl legislatures. As n yards the special qualifications. the first i« for women. 
II.. is mew-nry Mince few women owu property, and bus women than m«-ri are 
riider tlu- t '<mmiitt«v'- scheme om*- filth of the il.eiur.-d r. l! will ; -«i ..-t 
. e 1 niv.uis h.iv al— > l*c«n suggested for ensuring f! ■■ . *.»ar 
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of them an returned to the legislatures. In the ease of labour, the qualification 
has been lowered so as to enfranchise large number of the industrial employees in 
the towns, and provision has been made for their direct representation in the legis- 
latures. The existing representation for commerce and industry, the universities, aud 
the landholders is to be retained hut not increased. As it is proposed to enlarge 
the legislatures to between two and three times their present size, the representation 
of these special interests will be proportionately less than at present. As regards 
the depresMd classes the Committee explain that the question of their represen tatiou 
in the legislatures is outside the scope of their reference. But they have furnished 
information aa to their numbers, ana mtde proposals designed to secure them subs- 
tantial representation on the electoral roll. The class for which it is roost difficult 
to provide are the tenants-at-will, the landless labourers and the less prosperous 
rand craftsmen and artisaos. But to some extent they will be represented under 
the special provisions made for labour and the depressed classes, and in addition 
numbers of them will be placed on the general roll in certain provinces. The Com- 
mittee calculate that the effect of these recommendations trill be to place 36 million 
persons on ths provincial electoral rolls and that the proportion .of adult males 
enfranchised mil be 43.4 and of adult females 10 5. The Committee however reco- 
gnize that as some of the figures on which they have worked Are estimates, thero 
may at present be difficulty in appreciating their exact effect ; and they point out 
that the Franchise Sub-Committee of the Hound Table Conference emphasized the 
desirability of giving each community a voting strength proportionate to its numbers. 
Id order therefore that it may be seen whether the ratio of voters to population is 
discrepant in the ease of any one community, they recommend that the electoral 
coll should be prepared as soon as the new franchise has been approved. 

Provincial Franchise 

The eighth chapter, in which the provincial franchise scheme*! are explained, is far 
the longest in the report. For many reasons the r* commewialion made vary from 
province to province. The wide local difference in the percentage** of the population 
now enfranchised would in any case make it difficult to level up to a uniform pro- 
portion. In Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces the existing electorate is 
only about one per cent, of the total population, and an immediate increase to 10 
per cent, would thus involve an eight or nine fold increase ; whereas in Provinces 
in which the electorate is between 3 and 4 per cent, an increase to 15 per cent, 
would be proportionately less extensive. Apart fron this, in so far as the property 
qualification is concerned, franchise schemes roust necessarily vary in India. Pro- 
vinces like Bombay, Punjab, the United Provinces and the (fcntral Provinces 
naturally base their franchise scheme on their revenue system which differ widely 
from one another. On the other hand, in Bengal and Bihar, where owing to the 
permanent settlement no similar system is in force some other basis must be 
found. The Committee therefore considers,— like the Southborouyh Committee ,— 
that uniformity of provincial franchise qualifications in tteither practicable nor 
desirable . 

In dealing with each province the Committee first summarise the views of the 
local Government and the provincial Committee before setting forth their own pro- 
posals. The total electorates they suggest are generally higher than those proposed 
by local Government and in some cases* beyond what ‘was stated to be administra- 
tively feasible. But they have given careful consideration to the staff available for 
electoral purposes, and emphasize that far fewer voters will poll than the total 
number on the register. In estimating the proportion of people whom their propo- 
sals will enfranchise in each province they calculate on the basis of total rather than 
adult population, although this, as is explained in another context, is somewhat 
misleading, since no country ever enfranchises more thau about half its inhabitants. 

In the case of Madras, the Committee recommend an electorate of 7, 400, (XX) or 
about 16 per cent of the total population, of whom 1,700,000 or about 20 per cent, 
would be women. The Madras Government's scheme, which provided tor an electo- 
rate of 6,500,000 was worked out with great care and completeness, and the Com- 
mittee has proposed only comparatively small changes in respect of the women, 
the depressed classes and educated meu. The franchise for the provincial legislature 
will be practically identical with that now in force for local bodies under the 
recently amended Madras District Municipalities and Local Boards Acts. 
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Bombay 

In Bombay the Committee recommended en electorate of 3,700,000 which is 
nearly 17 per cent of the total population as against totals of about 13 per cent, 
proposed both by the local Government and the provincial committee. About to 
per cent of the doctorate would be women. The committee point ont that the 
Government’s scheme does little to correct the existing disproportion between urban 
andfrurel electorates, but that since they themselves have added nearly 4 per cent* to 
the electorate by enfranchising more women and depressed classes they see no 
means of rectifying the disparity. 

Bxngal 


Ae regards Bengal, the Committee indicate that they obtained relatively little 
assistance from the local Government. The provincial committee originally favoured 
universal indirect adult suffrage, but the Franchise Committee are convinced that 
the discontent which would be caused by withdrawing the direct franchise from 
those who now enjoy it was under-estimated. Nor do they agree that the direct 
aboold be supplemented by the indirect system as the Bengal Government propose 
if the franchise is extended to more than 1 % per cent, of the total population. 
Thej see no administrative necessity for restricting the franchise to 1 % per cent, 
but are handicapped by the Bengal Government having provided no scheme even 
for the restricted franchise they proposed. The Committee therefore recommend 
that the Bengal Government, with the help of their report and in those of other 
local Governments, should prepare a detailed scheme based on the payment of rates 
and taxes to local bodies with the addition of the upper primary educational 
qualification for men and the provision for women’s suffrage as has been proposed 
elsewhere. 


U. P, 


In United Provinces, whi<?h the Committee visited twice, the provincial Committee 
recommended an electorate of 7.200,000 and the local Government one of 7.600,000. 
The Franchise Committee accepts the local Government’s scheme which was based on 
detailed enquiries in 1,800 typical villages, but would add the upper primary quali- 
fication for men. The total, however, need not be increased on thiB account, since 
allowance must be made for overlapping in the women’s qualifications under the 
local Government’s scheme. The electorate proposed would represent nearly 16 per 
cent, of the total population, and the. women’s vote would be 1,600,00. 


Punjab 

In the Punjab, the Committee propose an electorate of 2.800,000 or about 12 per 
cent, of the total .population as against 2,300,000 and 2,700,000 recommended by the 
local Government and the provincial committee respectively 451,000 of the voters 
would be women. The difference between the Franchise Committee’s proposals and 
those of the local, Government is due to the former having included more women, de- 
pressed classes, and educated men. They point out however that a serious defect 
in the Government’s scheme is that only about 25 per cent of the electorate will 
consist of members of the non-agricultural tribes, who form about half the popula- 
tion of the province, and they suggest that the Government should give further 
consideration to this point. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

In Bihar and Orissa, the local Government recommended an electorate of 2,900, 
000 and the provincial Committee one of 1,750,000. The former wonld represent 
about 8 and the latter about 5 per cent, of the total population. The Franchise 
Committee recognize that special difficulties exist in the province owing to the lack 
of revenue staff and the fact that the present electorate is only abont 1 per cent, 
of the total population, but they do not think an* electorate of over 3.000,000 wonld 
be administratively unmanageable. They propose payment of ebaukidari tax at the 
minimum rate of sis annas a year, or a corresponding rate municipal tax in urban 
areas, fcs the general basis of the franchise, and suggest special provision for women 
and depressed classes. The total electorate wonld then number abont 3,500,000, or 
about 10 per cent, of the total population, 350,000 of the electors would be women. 

C. P. 

In the Central Provinces electorates of 1,500,000 and 1,750,000, representing 10 
and a little over 11 per cent, of the population, were proposed respectively by the 
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local Oorarnment and the provincial Committee. The Frauchiee Committee b pre- 
pared to accept the Government's scheme provided it produces an electorate of not 
1m than 1 .500,003 and subject to certain special arrangements in respect of the 
depressed classes and women. Jt is recognized thst since the existing electorate ia 
only a little over 1 per cent., this province like Bihar has special difficulties. 

Assam. 

Io Assam, the local Government was against expanding the electorate beyond 10 
per cent, of the total population, which is treble <be existing number. The pro- 
vincial Committee wished to enfranchise 15 jkt cent, by reducing the qualifying 
payments of land revenue or chnukidari tux, but did not indi'ratc precisely what 
reductions would be required. In view of the sparsity of population ami defective 
communications in Assam the Franchise Committee accepts the Government's sehente 
provided more women are enfranchised and also men who have pnssird curtain edu- 
cational standards. The resulting electorates is inti tinted at slightly over lA'00,000, 
or about 13 per cent, of the total population. About 2000 000 of the electors would 
be women. 

Feontif.ii Province 

As regards the Frontier Province, wliieli before April last had no legislative body 
the Franchise Committee make no final recommendations. The existing franchise 
enrols about 4 per cent, of the total population and 12 of the urban. The local 
Government desire no further increase in urban enfranchisement, but considered 
that 10 per cent, of the rural population should lx? enfranchised. No special arrange- 
ments for labour or of the depressed classes would lie necessary. As regards women 
suffrage both the Chief Commissioner and ihu local Committee indicated that public 
opinion would render it at present extremely difficult. The Franchise Committee 
suggest that Parliament should decide, in the light of future discussions in the 
local Council, whether the province requires special treatment in this matter. 

Women s Representation 

From this the Committee proceed, in Chapter VIII, to consider the question of 
women's representation as a whole. The ratio of women to men at present enfran- 
chised ranges front 1 to 10 in Madras to 1 to 114 in Assam, and both ths Prime 
Minister arid the Franchise Sub- Committee of the Round Table Conference urged a 
reduction in the disparity between the voting strength of the sexes. Most represen- 
tatives of women’s organisations desired equality with men on the basis of direct 
or indirect adult franchise. But as neither of these systems is found practicable, tbo 
Committee, like the Franchise Sub-Committee, advocate special qualifications for 
women, since under a restricted franchise, unless the number of men voters is redu- 
ced in order to increase the number of women voters, theoretical equality must in 
practice mean extreme inequality. They consider that the reluctance of women to 
vote under the existing franchise is due partly to their being a small aud cons- 
picuous minority and tnat it is essential to place enough women on the roll to com- 
pel candidates to consider t }, eir interests. Thu* while providing legal equality for 
ineu and women under the ordinury property and educational qualifications, the 
Committee propose additional qualifications for women calculated to give them about 
one-fifth of the total voting strength, the proportions varying from one- fourth in 
Madras to one-ninth io Bihar. These qualifications would be firstly bare literacy, 
mod secondly, being the wife of a man entitled by property under the txisting 
franchise to vote for the provincial Councils. A special extension of the latter 
is suggested in the Central Provinces, owing to the smallness of the present elec- 
torate. The Committee recognize the disadvantage in conferring the franchise on 
the basis of the husband's property qualifications, but such women as object to it 
would probably get the vote by literacy. A* regards women’s representation in the 
legislatures, four method* of ensuring this wer** suggested. The first that women 
should be co-opted by the newly elected Councils by the single transferable vote. 
The second, to elect to the reserved setts by a special electorate of educated women. 
The third, that those women who swur.nl the largest number of votes in a general 
election without actually being elected should be given such reserved seats as were 
vacant And the fourth, that seats should be set apart for women in selected areas, 
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Id which the doctors would have two votes, one in the general constituency, and the 
other for a woman candidate. The Committee fovonr the last method. They do 
not recommend precisely how many seats should be reserved, since this depend upon 
the settlement of the communal question ; but they urge that the proport icn of 
seats reserved during the first ten years should be between 2 and 5 percent of the 
total. As regards special polling arrangements for women, the Committee set forth 
the various methods suggested to them, and urge the provision in the most places 
of at least a separate entrance to the polling booth and a woman assistant. 

Representation of Labour 

Chapter IX deals with the representation of labour, agricultural and industrial. 
The former is defined as consisting of landless labourers or farm servants entirely 
dependent on their employers. Apart from adult franchise, there are four possible 
ways of enfranchising them, namely by the group system, household suffrage, a 
house-rent qualification, and a wage-earner’s franchise. For the reasons given in 
Chapter III the first two are rejected, as also is a house-rent qualification, owing to 
the difficulty of assessing values in rural areas. A wage-earners franchise is consi- 
dered impracticable because income cannot be ascertained where employers keep no 
books, because of the migratory habit of agricultural labourers, and because their 
wages are often paid not in cash but in kind and thus vary in value from year to 
year. The Committee therefore can suggest no means of providing special represen- 
tation for agricultural labour. Industrial labour at present has nine reserved seats 
in the provincial Councils. The number of persons employed in organised industries 
is estimated at 5,000.000. The Committee state that although numerous urban workers 
will be enfranchised under their other proposals, they will probably nevertheless be 
unable to return their own representatives. For this reason, and also because the 
Mats reserved for commerce will bo occupied by employers, they recommend special 
representation for industrial labour, and suggest securing this either by elections 
through registered trade unions or through special labour constituencies. A total of 33 
labour seats is proposed, of which 8 each would go to Bengal and Bombav, 5 to 
Madras 4, each to Bihar and Assam, 3 each to the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
and 2 to the Central Provinces. 


Depressed Ciasses 

In the next Chapter, which deals with the depressed classes, it is explained that 
after endeavouring to ascertain who the depressed classes are the Committee’s task 
was to indicate whether they would be adequately enfranchised under the qualifica- 
tions proposed, and if not, whether they should have special representation. The 
Committee agreed to define the depressed classes as those who are untouchable, i.e. 
who cause pollution by touch or approach or denied access to temples. They exa- 
mined the figures resulting in each province from investigations made by five pre- 
vious authorities, namely, Sir Henry Sharp, 1017, the Soutliboroiigh Committee, 1019. 
the Census Commissioner, 1921, and also had at their disposal fresh figures prepared 
by local Government and Provincial Franchise Committees. Since the mean total 
for the whole country resulting from all these calculation is 35,000.000 the depressed 
classes indisputably constitute u substantial portion of the population. Nevcr-the- 
Icrh many of the provincial estimates differ greatly. By far the widest difference is 
in the United Provinces where the Census Commissioner in 1931 estimated the 
depressed class population as 12.t»!Yl,{X)0 and tbc Provincial Franchise Committee this 
year gave them a strength of 581,000 only. But in Madras, Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, Behar and Orissa, and Assam the Committee is evidently* satisfied that 
the number of the depressed classes are correctly computed at about 7.100,000, 
1,700.0.00 2.900,000, 4.300,000. nnd €50.000 respectively. As regards enfranchisement 
the Committee say that until the new electoral toll is prepared it will be impossible 
to calculate the voting strength of the depressed classes, bnt since most of them 
will not have the requisite property or educational qualification they will certainly 
not be enrolled in proportion to their population. Since it is essential that under 
responsible government these people should be able to express their opinions in the 
Councils the Committee n commend n levelling up of the depressed class vota by 
some form of differential franchise. They suggest six possible methods. The first 
is to enfranchise depressed vlasa village servants. The second to enfranchise ou 
bare literacy. The third to grant a vote to each depressed class household. The 
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fourth to grant two vote* to each depressed claw voter, one in a special oonaiitnen- 
cj and the other in a general. The fifth, to enfranchise wives of depressed class 
voters, and the sixth to reduce property qualification in respeet of the depressed 
classes. Since conditions vary greatly the committee would let local government 
decide which methods they adopt, but suggested that the village servant qualifies- 
^5 yyld be introduced at any rate in Madras, Bombay and the Central Provinces 
and that extensive use might be made of the bare literacy qualification. They urge 
that m any ease the voting strength of the commnnity should be raised in all but 
one province to approximate 10 per cent, of its population. 

Minorities and special Interest 

. The next six chapters which are shorter deal with minor minorities and special 
interests, aboriginal and hill tribes, the military service qualification, the sise of the 
provincial legislatures, multi-member and single member constituencies, Second 
Chamber in the provinces and the minor administrations, namely Delhi, Coorg, and 
Ajmer-Merwara. Among the recommendations contained in them are that the 
existing representation for special interests namely commerce, landlords, and the 
Universities, should be retained but not extended, that representation of aome kind 
should be advised for the aboriginal tribes ; that do alteration should be made in the 
present militaty service-qualification ; and that in view of the substantial enlargement 
proposed in the size of the electorate, and of the consequent difficulty of managing 
the existing constituencies, the seats in the provincial legislatures should generally 
be increased to between two aud three times their present number. Although ho 
recommendation are made regarding multi-member and single-member constituencies, 
the chapter in which their respective merits are discussed is of interest owing to 
its bearing on the communal problem 

Federal Legiblatdre 

•In the last four chapter proposals are made regarding the federal legislature. 
Here as the Cortimittee point out theu are confronteil tcith a problem unexampled in 
history . The federal legislature will be charged with the affairs of 333,000,000* peo- 
ple, s number more than three times larger than has ever before been brought 
within a Bingle democratically governed State. Moreover many of the seats will be 
filled by representatives of tne Indian States, where the system of. government 
applied in the provinces is not in operation. As regards the Senate, the’ Federal 
Structure Committee of the Round Table Conference recommended that the British 
Indian members should be elected to it from the provincial legislature by the single 
transferable vote, on the principle that the upper house represents the units of the 
Federation and the lower nouse the nation as a whole. Tne Franchise Committee 
agree with this proposal. Creator difficulty arises in the ease of the Federal Assembly. 
The Comnrttee emphasize that if a legislature is to be efficient there is a limit to 
its size. They consider 600 members the theoretical maximum. On this basis, if 
'adult franchise were subsequently introduced, the average British Indian constituency 
would extend over about 1,700 square miles and contain about 250,000 electors. In 
the Montagu-Cbelmsford Report and the Himon Report this was adduced as a 
reason for advocating indirect election to the federal legislature. The Franchise 
Committee, however, arc against such a course. They point out that since they do 
not propose adult franchise even for the provinces, the problem of dealing with 
such vast numbers will not arise for some time ; that the difficulties ( will become 
less as education and transport improve ; and that Indian public opinion is definite- 
ly opposed to the indirect method. They therefore recommended direct election to 
the Federal Assembly as well as the provincial Councils and would leave it to time 
to overcome subsequent difficulties. As regards the size of the Assembly, they 
consider the total of 200 seats for British India recommended by the J'eaeral 
Structure Committee insufficient, and propose 300. This would reduce the area 
the constituencies by one-third. The present electorate for the Assembly is 1,140,000 
persons, which the Committee consider much too small. But the possibility of hav- 
ing the same franchise for the Assembly as for the provincial councils,— although it 
would confer wide representation and involve the preparation of only otic roll, ia 
rejected for three reasons. Firstly, that the number of electors per meraber.—even if 
separate electorates were abolished and 300 instead of J00 seats were allotted to 
British India iu the Assembly,— would, under the existing conditions, be quite unman- 
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•gesble, since io Bengal and Madras, for example, they would amount to 167.000 
and 156.000 respectively. Secondly, that since the provincial electorate has been 
extended to the limit of administrative practicability, the machinery might break 
down if all electors could cast votes for the Assembly as welt as the Councils on the 
same day. And thirdly, that the Assembly electorate will be concerned with problems 
beyond the village voter’s knowledge. and that it would be unwise suddenly to expand 
the electorate from 1,000,003 to 36,00 \C ID when most of the latter number will 
consist of illiterate persons all but 7. 1 (,0,00 of whom have hitherto been unenforced. 
The Committee therefore propose the some franchise for the Federal Assembly as that 
note in force for the provincial councils, supplemented by certain differential educa- 
tional qualifications fur men , women, and members of the depressed classes calculat- 
ed to raise the total from 7,1003 to 8.5C0.CD0, in the absence of a communal 
settlement the Committee could not make Anal recommendations for representation 
of special interests, but they suggest that each provincial Council should elect 
one women member for the Assembly, that 8 scats should be reserved for 
luhour, and the same number for commerce and landlords os at present 
They consider that representatives of European commerce should all sit in the lower 
house. 


Minutes of Dissent 

Messrs. Tambc. Ohintamani and Bakhale appended a minute of dissent 
dealing inter alia with certain points connected with adult franchise, a possible 
wage census, the depressed classes, special interests, second chambers in the provinces, 
ana the federal legislature. They were of opinion that statutory provision should be 
made for an increase of electorate after every ten ycArs, so as to lead to adult 
franchise throughout the country iu a period not exceeding 30 years. They were 
opposed to any representation of ‘special interests’ in cither house of the federal 
legislature even more strongly than to such representation in the provinces. 
They were uncompromisingly opposed to scrond chambers in provinces. The follow- 
ing is the text of the minutes of dissent : — 

While we agree with much in the Report, we regret thftt there are important 

? iarts where we arc not able to see with our colleagues eye to eye, and it is necessary 
rom our point of view tnat we should state our conclusions as well as the reasons 
therefor. 

2. Wc arc glad that our colleagues fully appreciate the value of adult franchise. 
But tee are inclined to think that the administrative difficulties which preclude its 
immediate introduction have been unduly emphasised. Wc arc convinced however not 
only that a beginning can be made, but that it should be made in selected areas 
where it is feasible. Not only do we think that this is a measure of justice, but it 
will be of great value in familiarising both administrative officers and the people 
with the system, thereby facilitating its early extension over larger areas. Besides, 
the measure we recommend will result in a substantial increase of electors belonging 
to the labouring and the depressed classes. The United Provinces Franchise Com- 
mittee have recommended aault suffrage in all cities with a population of 50,000 or 
more. Our recommendation is still more modest. It is that adult suffrage should 
be introduced in all cities which have a population of 100,000 or more. Their num- 
ber is not more than 30 in the whole country. If it be thought that even this 
would be an excessive beginning, we shall be content if adult suffrage is introduced 
in the first instance iu all capital cities, namely, Delhi, Madras, Bombay* Calcutta. 
Allahabad, Lahore, Patna, Nagpur, Shillong and Peshawar. The possible objection 
that this step will increase the urban electorate at the expense of the rural is more 
academic than real. The fact cannot be questioned that there is more of education 
and capacity for affairs in cities than in villages, and the aim of the reformer should 
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be to level up the latter sod not level down the former. Compulsory primary edu- 
cation vae fir*t introduced in municipalities and has been gradnally extended to 
trural arena. Wc need hardly say that these cities will be separate eonstitiientics, aa 
jnost of them are even at preset* t, and will not be merged in rural const it oencies, 
and therefore the proportions of urban and rural voles in const it ucncioe computing 
both urban and rural areas will not be affected. 

. 6. We are further of opinion that statutory provision should l*e mads for an 
increase of the electorate after erery ten years, so as to lead to adult franchise 
throughout the country in a period not exceeding thirty years. The rate of advance 
may differ in the Severn I provinces according as local opinion and local conditions 
may suggest, but the goal should be reached everywhere in the space of a genera- 
tion. In the absence of some such provision, adult franchise may remain a far off 
adorable dream. We am not content to repeat the proposal of the Franchise Sub- 
committee of the Hound Table Conference that there should be a review of the 
position, as we are anxious to avoid the necessity and reduce the probability of 
convulsive agitation at pretty frequent intervals to induce the Government and the 
legislature of the day to satisfy a just popular demand. The present Government of 
India Act provided for an examination of the position with reference to responsible 
Government ten years after it came into force. The agitation that marked the 
appointment and enquiry of the Simon Commission reinforces our argument, and 
conveys a warning that should not go unheeded. Objection has been raised against 
the time limit which we propose. Our answer is thnt experience bids na beware 
that in the absence of a statutory time limit progress in the desired direction tends 
to be far slower. A statutory provision, such as is here recommended, will have the 
further beneficial effect of accelerating the wider diffusion of education among the 
masses aa Governments and legislatures will both realize its urgency. 


The Basis of thf. Franchise 

4. In patagrnph GS of the Report it is stated that property has been taken aa 
the main foundation of the franchise, and that the property qualification has been 
lowered ‘so as to bring on to the roll the great bulk of the landholders, the tenants 
and the urban rent-payers and a considerable section of the poorer classes. The 
omission here of wage-earners will be noticed. Yet. following^ the recommendation 
in this behalf of the Franchise Sub- Committee of the Round Table Conference, the 
questionnaire issued by our own Committee invited witnesses to understand the term 
‘property’ ’in its widest sense ns including.. ..wages, whether in cash or kind.’ The 
consideration given to the subject of labour icnresentation and the special recom- 
mendations in behalf of the depressed chisscs do not make up for the, omission to 
recognize wages as one of the general qualifications for franchise. The numbers 
affected are vaat. Including agricultural and non-ngrietiltural labour, the total in 
the nine Governors’ provinces is no less than 48.755.3S2 out of an aggregate popula- 
tion of 254.955.473. That is about 20 per cent, of the whole. In some provinces 
'agricultural labourers, are actually more in number than ‘tenants’ ; for 
example, in Madras. Bombay, and the Central Provinces. Those who 

are not adults being left out, the numbers affected are still very l* r R£« 
Almost every loeaJ Government nnd Provincial Committee have admitted 
that their proposals for the extension of the franchise leave out venr large 
numbers of these, the poorest of people. This has been sought to be justified on the 
two ground that there are practical difficulties and that many of those labourers 
arc themselves tenants or sub-tenants and will therefore come in under those cate- 
gories. We do not know to what extent the two are mixed up in the separate 
columns of tenants and labourers, but we cannot think that more than 
a small fraction of the large numbers of agricultural labourers are alao 

tenants. As regards practical difficulties, they do no .exist * n , 
ease of organised occupations while they are hr from their being inaur- 
mountable in respect of others. Besides, a wage census is both practicable and 
desirable. In our opinion, every labourer, rural or urban, who has been in receipt 
of wages of Rs. 10 a month or its equivalent in kind continuously for the six 
months preceding the preparation of the electoral roll should be brought on the 
register.. 
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Madia*. Bombay. Bengal. Central Prorineea. 

PeroeoUge Percentage Percentage Percentage 

of (he of the of the of the 

No. total No. tout No. toUl 10 No. total 
population. population. population. population. 
Tenant* 1817,476 3.4 1,100,432 5.3 815,654 U 121,373 .7 

Iahpnren 5, 064450 108 2,967,800 13.6 2.668343 53 3,455,625 223 

4A. In paragraph 79 of the Report it ia stated that if after the preparation of 
an electorate roll on the basis of the oew franchise it is diseoTered that the ratio 
of voters to population is markedly different as between one community and another 
‘it will be necessary to consider Vnat action if any is required in order to rectify 
the disparity*. We do not approve of any such action. It should be noted that 
the principal recommendation of the Franchise Sub-Committee of the Round Table 
Conference was ‘that in any given area the Franchise qualifications should be the 
earns for all communities’. They were not the same during the year of the Morley- 
liintp Act and much heart-burning was the consequence. I On this aeoount differen- 
tiation was done away with in the rules made in 19l0 and it does not exist now. 
To re-introduce it anywhere and on any plea— except in the very special case of the 
depressed classes— would be a retrograde and objections! step which would create 
a fresh source of inter-communal friction. Opinions of provincial Governments and 
Committees as well as the bulk of the evidence of associations and individuals are 
decisively sgainst any such differential franchise. And we must record our con- 
viction that any inch measure would be utterly unwise. 

Provincial Franchise Schemes 

5. Bouse font Qualification, .-In paragraph 85 ; it is stated that Ve are pres- 
cribing rental qualifications in towns which should bring in a considerable section 
of the labouring classes.’ While we approve of the recommendation, we may point 
out that in large industrial towns like Bombay, where rents are comparatively high, 
the practice of sub-lotting generally (prevails. We therefore recommended that the 
■ub-tenants or boarders who pay tne minimum rent that may be prescribed for be- 
coming a voter, should be enfranchised. 

6. Bombay,— We recommend that the land revenue qualification in the case 
of men should be further reduced from Rs. 8 to Rs. 6. This would only increase 
the electorate by 400,000, and we are satisfied that this cannot be ruled out on ad- 
ministrative grounds, we further recommended thst the house rent qualification 
in the city of Bombay should be bronght down from Rs. 60 to Rs; 36. 

7. The United Provinces.— We support the proposal of the United 
Provinces Franchise Committee thst the franchise should be extended to members 
of joint families who hold the minimum qualification, provided their names are 
recorded in the village papers’. A similar proposal made by the Government of 
Madras in favour of‘a registered joint landholder, inamder, pattadar or occupancy 

3 rot* has been accepted by our colleagues. The case of members of joint families is 
most on all fours with that of joint landholders. As regards the objection of the 
Government of the United Provinces, it is met . by the proviso that the names of 
such members of joint families must be recorded in the village papers in order to 
entitle them to the vote. 

a Tbs Panjab— While we are glad that the hard case of memters of Don-agricul- 
tural tribes in the Punjab has received consideration, we would make the definite 
recommendation that all payers of haytiyat tax should be given the vote, and further 
that the feasibility of extending the vote to persons with incomes lower than Rs. 400 
should also be considered. 

9. Asssm — We recommend that the proposal of the Provincial Franchise Committee 
to enfranchise 15 per cent, of the total population ‘by reduction of the qualifying 
amount of payment of land revenue or of Chowkidari tax’ be accepted. Our collea- 
gues say (paragraph 196) that ‘io view of the administrative difficulties which are 
forcibly pointed out in the local Govern meat s report, we are not prepared to press 
them to provide for more than 10 per cent, of the population, which involves 
trebling the existing electorate.’ In several other province# recommendations have 
been made which involve a simitar consequence, and we do not think that this cir- 
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cmnstaace done need have altered a more favourable consideration of the proposal 
of the Assam Committee. As regards administrative difficulties let it be borne in 
mind that the composition of the Committee, which had for Chairman a British 
representative of the planting industry and which included three British members of 
the Indian Civil Service aud eight members of the Legislative Council should lead 
to the pieanmptioo that they would not have put forward a proposal which was 
administratively impossible. 

Women's Representation 

10. We deem it our duty to give prominence to the important fact that there was 
a strong and an almost unanimous expression of opinion by women witnesses, 
whether they appeared as the representative of woman's associations or in 
their individual capacity, that they uid not want women representatives in tbs 
legislatures to be elected by any communal electorates. Their objection to be 
dragged into communal controversies in any manner was emphatic, convincing, and 
if we may add. most welcome. We are equally clear and strong that if, unfortu- 
nately, communal electorates and communal representation be not done away with 
altogether, at the least there should be no extension to the sphere of women’s acti- 
vities of what we consider to be au essentially wrong principle. Aud there :a not 
even a semblance of justification for it m the face of the decided opinion of women 
witnesses to which we have referred. 

Depressed classes 

11. We now come to a question of great importance and of great perplexity— 
the question of depressed classes. This question has received as much attention at. 
if not more than, that of the basis of franchise. We unanimously agreed at our 
meeting of Febrnrry 4, 1933, at Delhi that the term ‘depressed classes’ should be 
defined to mean untouchables only. Yet curiously, as we notice, this definition was 
not clearly kept in mind in drawing up the revised questionnaire, which was issued 
on 11th February. 1932. One of the questions in the questionnaire was: What com- 
munities would you iodude as belonging to depressed classes ? Would you include 
classes other than untouchables, and, if ho, which V We think that the great confu- 
sion caused in the minds of the Provincial Committees and local Governments must 
have been due to a large extent to this question. The result is the various figures 
given by some of the Committees and local Governments. The United 
Provinces Franchise Committee asked our Chairman, when the Committee 
went to Lucknow for the second time, to define what our Committee 
meant by the expression 'depressed classes’. That the reveral local Go7ernraents 
had no clear idea bb to what our Committee wanted, is evident from their provision- 
al replies. It is doubtful if the Governments of Madras, Bombay and the Central 
Provinces had any clear idea of our definition of the term ‘depressed classes.’ The 
Madras Government had for purposes of their own local Act to define the term 
'depressed classes’, and the figures which they have given arc not necessarily’ the 
total population of those whoRhould form the depressed classes according to our definition. 
Similar is the case with Bombay. The Bombay Government had appointed a commit- 
tee long before our Committee defined the term ‘depressed classes’ to investigate and 
report on certain matters concerning what they called the depressed classes. The 
figures furnished by the Governments of Madras and Bombay have not been exa- 
mined in the light of our Committee’s definition of the term, but their correctness baa 
not been questioned. As regards the figure given by the Government of the Central 
Provinces, we do not agree with our colleagues that the classes which are listed as 
untouchables, not throughout the whole province but in certain districts, should be 
treated in those districts as belonging to depressed classes. This is unsound in prin- 
ciple and unsafe in practice. It will, besides, causa much inconvenience in the prepa- 
oi a roll if separate electorates be ordered for the depressed classes. It is more 
than likely that more districts than one will have to be included in one consti- 
tuency. The electoral roll will then include eligible persons of the same class so 
far as the district iB concerned, while it will exclude such persons of that very das* 
in another district. In one constituency there will be distinction, and if lne pro- 
posal of additional or differential qualification to augment the number of depressed 
class voters be accepted, there will be different qualifications for the same class in 
the same constituency. We, therefore, think that classes which arc listed as untouchable 
in only a part of a province should not be treated as such for electoral purpoaea« 



that they are a depressed class except when it is a question ot Government appoint- 
ment. The problem of the representation of a caste as this is really the problem of the 
'the agricultural labourers. In the beginning of his note, he saysc 
. the depressed classes does not exist in *n acute form in Bihar and 




Orissa. 4 The local Government do not give any figure, but refer to the note of the 
Chief Secretary for information. In the circumstances, we are not prepared to 


he circumstances, we are not prepared to 
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ooept the figure of 4,300,000 as the total of depressed class population in Bihar and 
Orissa. The evidence which we recorded and the evidence contained in the written 
statements tends to establish that there are very few classea which can be called 
'depressed. We think that the three castes mentioned by the Chief Secretary are 
the only depressed classes. They number 400,000. 


13. Coming to the United Provinces, we notice, as remarked above that the 
Provincial Franchise Committee were not given a clear lead, as would appear from 
the proceeding!. With the exception of the representatives of the depressed classes, 
the Committee were from the ^ginning of opinion that untouchability should be the 
teat. According to this definition, the depressed class population amounted to & to 6 
lakhs. The only classea which according to the definition of our Committee, would 
fall under the category of depressed classes in the United Provinces, are three, namely, 
Bhangie, Dorns ana Dhanuks, as stated by the Provincial Franchise Committee. The two 
members of the depressed classes on the Provincial Committee agreed that these 
were the only three castes which come within our Committee's definition of depres- 
sed classes. The number of these castes is 581.000. On the basis of this definition 
the local Government also have stated that their number is 549,000. There is thus 
agreement between the depressed class representatives, the Provincial Committee 
and the local Government, and the matter, in our opinion, should be concluded 
here. But a note by Mr. Blunt, which was prepared before our second visit to the 
United Provinces and before our definition was communicated to the Provincial 
Committee and the local Government, has been brought in aud this has confused 
the issue. But it is a material circumstance that Mr. Blunt, who is a member of the 
Government, has not dissented from the reply. The last sentence of paragraph 16 
of Mr. Blunt’s note shows that the only classes which strictly fall within our defi- 
nition of depressed classes were Bhangis and Doraas. His note, in this light, is not 
really inconsistent with the subsequent opinion. In our opinion the discussion of 
Mr. Blunt’s note is irrelevant. The issue raised by the Provincial Committee and the 
loeal Government about some other classes as requiring special treatment is outside 
the scope of the enquiry in connection with the depressed classes, it opens a very 
large question aud is outside the terms of refereucc to this committee. 


14. We have not received nny final figures from the Bengal Government. The 
figures supplied by them from time to tune vary. The majority of the Bengal 
Provincial Franchise Committee put the number of depressed classes at 70.000. The 
evidence tends to show that there is very little of untouchability now existing in 
that province. The classes which wtro at one time considered to be depressed have 
advanced educationally aud economically, and have been able to seud representatives 
to the loeal legislature in every election held since the introduction of the Montagu- 
Chelinsford reforms. The Local Government have stated that in seven districts at 
least the electors from those clashes will form a majority in the electoral roll and it 
is, in our opinion, not uecessary to make any further enquiry into the numbers, 
Except for the contention of representatives of the depressed classes, opinion is prac- 
tically unanimous that the problem of depressed class representation scarcely exists 
in Bengal. 

15. As in Bengal, the opinion expressed by all except the representatives of the 
depressed classes is unanimous that the problem of the representation of the 
depressed classes docs not exist in the Punjab. Both Sikhs and Muslims have 
been active and converting the lower classes of the Hindu community to theit faiths, 
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of thetr number hu Mprdintljf none down considerably. The evidence tend* to allow 
that the only class which <• untou>h«ble it that of scavengers Km members of tbie 
daaawho do not actually do the work of •ctvengiiig are not consider**) untouchable 
MeordiOKto the evidence. The lo**l Govern raent have pnt the total population of the 
]>eprea«ed claaaes at aliout l,3lO,CXXJ. Thia include the elaaa called ftamdaaiyaa. 
who eve B'khs. It alen incltid«a a dans railed Ad-dharmis, who febemmily 
nqpd that they are not Htndtte. Tliia daaa we think, ah mi Id be excluded from the 
nwooeliablee, aa our enquiry baa t>een confined to untouchable* in the Umdn c«»m* 
mnntty. Ttiere ta evidence before ua that there are untouchables amongst Mnehma. 
Indian Christian* and Sikhs. If Ad*dharmit are to be included amongst uotouch* 
wee, the scope of our enquiry will have to be widened, to aa to cover the uu touch* 
able* of iioii-Hiudu c0<mnuuiu«-a aa well. 

16 Our cstimste of the numbers of the deprrsted ciaaves in the several provin* 
eea ia as uuder 



Millions. 

Madras 

7.1 

Bombay 

1.7 

Bnlgal 

•07 

United Provieces 

.0 

Punjab 

10 

B bar and Oriaaa 

.4 

Central Provinces 

29 

Assam 

*45 

Total 

11.42 


What Hit Majesty's Government would want to know at this atage. if tbs 
question of deprrsakl claaaca lie considered to lie a pan of what ia called ibe com* 
munal question— with all due deference to the Prime Mimsur, we do not think it ia 
•o— is 

(1) in what provinces the depressed classes form a distinct and aeparabla 
•lament in the population ; 

(2) The extent to .which the depressed classes wonld be likely, through aurh 
general extension of the franchise aa we may recomnund, to secure the right of 
vote iu ordinary electorates ; 

(3) Public opinion and the Committee's views aa to whether special represen- 
tation ia necessary and, if so, the nature thereof. 

17. The main report and our aiatt im nt above will show that in only three 
provinces, Madias, Bombay and the Central Pro vmc«s, can the depressed classes he 
•aid to form a dis'inci and separate element of the population, in other yiroviurre, 
it it generally difficult to draw the line. Untoiichabilny in the latter provinces la 
the adjunct not of a person but of the occupation he pursues. A person belonging 
to a sweeper class ia untouchable if he dor* aeavengtog work, but not if bemir-ues 
a clean probation. The Governments and Provincial Committees, except in Madras. 
Bombay aud the Central Provinces, have aiatcd that the problem of depressed 
claaaca ia not acute. No doubt, the representatives of the depressed classes have 
Urged that it does not exist, but they could not have stand otherwise— the prison 
of separatism has been spreading. Beside*, a person who i* app int**d to n present 
a special interest, thinks be will be considered *o have failed in bis duty if be doee 
UOt> make the moat extreme demand. Such statements cannot be taken at their fees 
value. Uotouchabiliiy is steadily diminishing and anyone who wishes Indians io 
unite and become one people and nation, would not wish that the untouchable 
classes should be treated as a distinct and separably element of the population. 
Efforts nre being made to remove the barrier dividing class from class where It 
unfortunately exists, and are showing signs of snccra*. 

18. We, who ore decidedly a gat net any representation of castes or classes, cannot 
think of lending our support to any euggeetion which, instead of doing away mtk 
mooting clone representation, will create one more elaee . Even in the pioymces 
where the depressed classes form a distinct and separable element, no steps ahould 
be taken which will perpetuate their distinction snd separation. On the other hand, 
we strongly recommend that such steps should be taken in the. case of tbsii re* 
proeuiat ion as will gradually remove the distinction and separation. In the case 
at the Central Provinces,. we may bring to the notice of His Majesty's Goveromeut 
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tbit there is an agreement as to the nature of representation between representa- 
tives of the depressed elaaaea and other Hiudoa. The statement at page 6 of the 
Provincial Frauehiae Committee’s provincial reply dated march 3, 19H2, that Mr. 
Oavai (representative of the depressed ciaaaea) has written a minute of diaacnt pressing 
for aeparate electorates and 22 seats is not correct. The minute of dissent attached to 
the reply nowhere refers to s claim for aeparate electorates. What Mr. Gavai says 
is ; ‘Besides the reservation of seats on a population basis the depressed cl sees 
should hare a right to contest . additional seats in the general election.’ Thin is oer- 
tainly not a claim for separate electorates. Mr. Gavai was, besides, examined with 
Bao Bahadur M. C. B»)Hh at Delhi on March 30, 1932, and be atated that be was 
for Joint electorates with reservation of seats. There is therefore no problem of the 
depressed classes for settlement by Hia Majesty’s Government in the Central Provinces. 

19. We sgree that the number of the depressed classes likely to be 
enfranchised under our propossls will not bear the same proportion to their po- 
pulation as the total number of persons of all classes and castes likely to be enfran- 
chised will bear to the total population. We are no less snxious than our collea- 
giies to devise methods to bring an adequate number of those classes on to the 
electorate. The extent to which they are likely to be enfranchised under the general 
scheme of franchise is mentioned in the main report. But labour has been recom- 
mended for special representation, and the bulk of the labours come from the depres- 
aed classes. Special labour constituencies are recommended along with trade union 
constituencies, and in the former a good number of the depressed clasaes, though 
not as such, will come on the electoral roll. We are, however, in agreement with 
our colleagues in recommending the special qualifications proposed in the report of 
bringing depressed class persons on the electoral roll so as to bring up i heir voting 
strength at nearly at possible to 10 per cent. But it should be. mentioned that we 
agrera to thoae proposal* on the following distinct conditions, vix. t (1) that no sep^ 
rate electorate shall be formed for them, (2) that their representation shall be through 
Joint electorates with or wiihout reservation of seats, and (3) that no class other 
than that of untouchables shall be included within depressed classes to swell up 
tbeir number. In Bengal, no additional qualifications for the depressed classes are 
necessary. They will be brought on the electoral roll in proportion to their number. 

20. In answer to the following vix., ‘Do you consider that the depressed classes 
are likely, through such general extension of the franchise as you favour, to secure 
representatives of their own choice in the general, electorates, and if so, to what 
extent t If you answer it in the negative, what specific proposals would you mate 
to secure their representation in legislatures ? Statements were submitted 
to the Committee, individuals, associations, provincial committees and Governments. 
Witnesses who appeared before us were examined on their replica to the above 
question, till after the examination of witnesses of the Bombay Presidency, 
when the provisional statement of the Central Provinces Committee Govern- 
ment recommended joint electorates for depressed classes. The pomt was 
then raised that our Committee was not competent undejibe terms of 

to express any view on the question. Even after this, at Delhi on March 30, lvo2, 
Kao Bahadur M, C. Kajah was cross-examined at some length on the point whether 
the resolution of the All India Dcpitssed Classes in favour of joint electorates was 
really adopted at a properly convened meeting, Indeed there la a large volume of 
evidence, oral as we»l as written, which expresses the public opinion on tbs 
question. . 

\Mr. Buk hair fin?* vot nqrrr with all that ts said in tbs section.) 


Minor Minorities 

21. It has been a great impediment during our enquiry that, while what is 
called the communal question has been deeland to be beyond the scope of our 
Committee, we vet were expected to deal with questions affecting the representation 
of communities as such. In the discussion of the position of what have been relied 
•minor minorities this difficulty was felt to such an extent that it became a matter 
of serious consideration whether the committee should not postpone ihnr deliberation 
on questions other than the extension of the franchise, until after His Majesty • 
Government had decided the questions of communal and minority representation. 

22. We regret we cannot endorse all that is said in the report oo the represen- 
tation of. the to-ca!l«d‘ minor minorities.' If ths electorate is satisfied with the pouey 
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and the opinions of caudida'-o. to whichever community they iuav beloug, there i« 
no rinsiii to think. an the majority of our eollewgun s.ty, that Europeans, Anglo* 
Indiana and Indian Christians cannot eifiect to secure representation in tbo provia- 
cial Segi*tfttir -s tnrou^'.i the r.tl i , i.»n«uit , n-ii , :i.;% T:iU *ia:»’ni<ni is not wholly 
correct us tho* <* have been examples <*i the election of candidates belonging to those 
communities when tlu-y inspir. il confidence in the electorates. Actually one Indian 
Const inn genii* mtn r«turtied by t'u: g«iKi.»l electorate was appointed a Minister in 
Bihar, as a British official mcn.ncr of ih* Provincial Franchise Committee brought 
out during our settings at Patna. Yet. ilv report says that except in parts of 
Madras. Indian Christians could not «. .-ur : representation. Provincial Governments 
and Contnii tee* have not !>•!-. »u unaiiiin mis that these three cninnuni'ies should be 
accorded special representation in the new constitution. The Government of the 
United Provinces have mode no ivcomnnndation whatever, while neither the Govern- 
ment nor lha Franchise Commute* of the Punjab have proposed any apwial rep re- 
tent a tion in the c-tse of Anglo-Indians, l'bc Government of Bdiar and Orissa and 
the Central Provinces have not proposed any special representation in the case of 
Indian Christians, while the latter haw urged a combined electorate for Europeans 
and Anglo-IndiiiiiQ. The iVntral Provinces Committee have made no proposals 
whatever with regard to Europeans, while the Assam Government have made none 
with regaru to Anglo-Indians. As regard representation of Europeans in Bombay, 
the reports of the local Government and the Provincial Committee ‘are not very 
clear on the point’. When we turn to the general body of evidence, we think we 
can affirm with confidence that its weight and tendency is against the continued 
fragmentation of the electorate into so many sections. Indian Christians in particu- 
lar are very fur from being unanimous as to the method by which their representa- 
tion is to be secured. Unquestionably, the three communities named ahruld secure 
representation in the new !• gislaturee. but so should every community Experience 
wn r n us of the unwholesome effete of the continued maintenance of special repre- 
sentation’. In this connection, it will not be nut of place to state a tentative scheme 
proposed by the Government of Madras in 1007 for special n presentation in the 
legislature of Brahmans. Mahomed .ms, Christian* and ‘all other persons’ was almost 
laughed out of .court, ho much so, that that Government had to abandon the scheme. 
The Government of the United Provinces, too, in their despatch of March 16. 1906. 
opposed ’the sub-division of the electorate’ on the ground tost it ’is certain to cause 
much heartburning.’ 

23. We should like to add that we should have no objection to reservation of 
■eats in the general elect orates for the comm unities named where necessary and 
feasible, and as a temporary arrangement. 

Special Interest* 

24 . With regard to this question also we are confronted by the same difficulty 
of the restricted terms of our reference. Our colleagues say : (para. 316). 

In the absence of a communal settlement, it is not possible tor us to do more 
than discuss the general basis upon which, in our view, representation should be 
accorded to these interests, though in accordance with the suggestion of the Round 
Table Conference, we make certain tentative suggestions as to the number of seats 
to be reserved in the case of all three groups. 

The three groups are commerce and industry, landlords and universities. 

25. Wo regret our inability to concur in the rrcommendutione of the majority. 

We remain utterly unconvinced of the necessity or the justification of special electo- 
rates. In their absence there is no reason to suppose that any of them will fad to 
secure rcpresentaiion. Our colleagues 6ay (para. oJO) iu justification of a special 
decorate to represent commerce and industry : ....... 

‘While general constituencies may not infrequently return individuals whoso 
knowledge and experience is such that they can make contributions of value in dun 
eussions on commercial and industrial questions, those rocmb"is speak primarily as 
representative'! of their constituency and th< y may on ormsiun find that tbe claims 
of that constituency arc difficult to reconcile uiih a wholly dispassionate examination 
of particular economic issue*. . , . . » . j u 

We think that just the contrary will be the case. It is member* elected by the 
proposed special electorates. and no f those who nprwtiu gNieral electorates, who will 
find real difficulty iu making *u wholly dispassionate cxiitniuaiioa of particular eco- 
nomic issues’. The reason is obvious. 
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Commerce 

2(1. Assuming without admitting, ihwr special representation tbouUl bo retained, 
we fail to underbuild why th»re should bo separate electorates of European and 
Indian commercial bodice wh*-n the representation in functional and not communal, 
nor why thebe special electorates should be sub-divided into several group*. 
Without prejudice to our objection to the departure from sound principle 
involved in the recommendation of the majority, we should urge that 
there should not be eeparote European and Indian Commercial elect- 
orates and a»*coudly, that in each province all a*so>'iat ions representative nf commerce, 
trade and industry should lw* combined into one special electorate. If it lie thought 
that representatives of British interest will thereby fail to secure an adequate share, 
our answer is, firstly that the European electorate (which we apinvln nd will be 
retained) may <* tru-oed to return a fair number of Europeans engaged in business, 
at has hitherto lieen done, ami secondly th it we shall have no objection to the 
reservation of a certain number of scats in the combined special commerce electorate 
for European businessmen. 

27. We must further coll attention to tha inequality of representation as between 
European ami Indian Commerce and Industry, in several provinces, as well as to 
the relent ion of the quite excessive representation accorded to the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Landlords 

29. If the result a of all the four el'-ctions held under the present Government of 
India Act have demonstrated one thing more than another, it is tlmt the posinon of 
landlords is so strong tlmt they have been able to secure a very Erge Dumber of 
••‘gts in g-neral electorates, and that special represent nr ion is utterly iinnercssiry. 
The relevant, figures have been quoted by the Btatutnry Commission (vol. II. 
pug.* 77). No fewer than 3D6 out of an air^rcgre of 719 sa 1 # in all the 
provincial councils were seen rod by landlords We do not share the appre- 
hension of our colleagues that they may fail to got an adequate amount of 
representation through general constituencies in the future. Even with the largo 
increase of the electorate. it i* our firm belief that except where particular landlord 
candidates may have made themselves unpopular with the general body of their 

tenants or the public they will have no le«* chance of success in the future than 

they have had until now. AH legitimate rights of property being secured by nu 
appropriate provision in the constitution, no other method need be devised for 
either this or any olh*T interest. 

29. If. however, special landlord electorates will be maintained wc are not satis- 
fied of the reasonableness of retaining tho pres i »»t. constituencies. While we agree 

that there should he no increase in the number of scats, there are not. a few ano- 

mslifs which require to lie rectified, snrh as the very unequal and unfair distribu- 
tion of teats between the talnqd.trs of Ondh Ami the Zammifars of Agra. Zimutdars 
of Oudh who are not. tulnq lars receiving m> share af all. We' shall bo sorry if such 
patent anomalies and inequalities in the existing arrangement arc to be coutiuued. 

Universities 

SO. Here too we plead for the removal of anomalies and im qualities. There is 
on reason why some of the universities should be iguored altogether, while others 
coutioue to enjoy representation. 

Aboriginal and hill tribes 

3L We are strongly opposed to separate elec' orates for any class or community 
god cannot tubscrilte to any proposal to create a fr- sh class or caste electorate. We 
tbeMore do not agree with our colleagues in recommending that seats should lie set 
apart for a.*>r>ginal tribes. T»»e reason advanc'd for sprcml representation of these 
tribe is that they live a life entirely apart from the rent of the population and 
then furs their interest and wilfnre should lie protected by efficient n presentation. 
The implic»tion is that future govetnuieins wdi not look aft* r the»r inter 8* ; hut 
the exprrtenee of the past ten year* shows tint more attention hus lieen paid by 
Minhut ra to »he welfare ot backward clas«i* than b fore tho reforms. M*»rc person 
from these clashes arc likely to ho brought on the electoral nil Uud« r the proposed 
•x<cn«ion «»f tile franchise, and th**ir advaiieem**in will be more rapid by being 
brought iuio closer association with the general population than by being kept aloof. 
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UndouMedly the uplift of these tril»ee should l»e an active concern o f the letiala- 
tuna. The nrnis they inhabit should no more be relegated to the position of ‘ex- 
cluded arms.' There i* st present a number of non -officia I agencies working for their 
nphf , and with the extended franchise now pressed one or more of them will not 
find it difficult to st'cnre election to the legislature*, and they will make the welfare 
of the tribe* their special concern. 

Military Service Qualification 

32. We regret we are unable to endorse the recommendation of our colleagues 
that the military service qualilteat ; ou for the franchise should bo maintained. This 
it the less ncrc*!»siry iu view of the extension of the general franchise qualifications 
now proposed. It was introduced in 1019 20 because of the glamour of war then 
fr« sh in tin* people's mind. We arc nwure of no such differentiation in favour of 
service of one description in oiher count rics and wc do not think it need be 
perp'tnnted in ours. If. however, our codeagutV recommendation be accepted by 
authority , wc think it fair that the privilege should be extended to the Auxiliary 
and Territorial Force* as well. 

Multi-Member and Single-Member Constituencies' 

33. Here is another question a definite recommendation on which is difficult in 
the absence of a decit on of the communal question. The main factors are 

(It that the simplest and nim.t convenient Arrangement would undoubtedly be 
COmi>aratively sma’I and co upset single member cnusti'ti *ncie«; 

(2) but that this consider#’ ion is nut weighed hy the circumstances that sub- 
stantial justice to minorities, large or small. cannot be secured thereby ; and 

(3) that the rcacrnition of seits f.*r any section of the people in general 
electorntis is iin posable except in multi-member const it m*nci*s. 

Two conaidcration* weigh wi»h n«~ve do not want separate electorates, and we 
life equally earnest that no stihstamhil minority shall suffer injustice. This double 
ol»i*cr can only he achieved by luiil't-iiicmhcr constituencies where necessary. We 
agre wi»h D 'vau Bahadur M. Kimichnndrn Rio in urging that the present system 
of multi-member const it iimcies in Madras should be retained. In the circumstances 
of that presidency we endorse his opposition to the crculiou of single-member con* 
atitncnci'S. 

24. We are of the same opinion in regard to Bombay. At present scats are 
reserved for M irathas in that presidency. I he figures furnished bv the Govern- 
ment of Bnuhay to ih«* Simon Com minion i>how that in r*sp»c» of population as 
w<*|| ns of ntitnlier of deemr*. the Marat has form a very respectable proportion of 
the total, an I they are a mijority in s % v*Mr»il emstimeneie* In n*ne conatitueheies 
for which figures hive b-en gvei, the M iratha* number 4,19 ) 244 out of s total 
popn'^'io* **f 6.470.3 ’*8, while the number of Marstlm* voters i« 99.622 in a tor si of 
191.474 When the frnnehise is extended s« we propose, their position will certainly 
be atronger. Therefore, we cannot agree with our colleagues that reservation of 
sea't for them should be continued. 

Second Chamber** in Province** 

35. While wc recognise that there is no specific recommendation on this subject 
in the Report, we feel so keenly, our conviction is so s»roi*g, thst in the public 
interest second chambers ought not to be established in the provinces, that we 
deem it onr duty io say so, in unambiguous language. Wc cannot help tbrnk’iiff, 
in the circumstances in whi**h the subject hse been brought to the few in the 
diacH*'*ioitft on th** new constitution, that secoud chambers sre tnt<nd**d at least 
by s.»mc of ’be advocates of the innovation to act as a 'counterpoise’ to conneila 
weed on a wide franchise and representing the people at large. The theory of 
count'*! po si* was openly ad umbra ted in the Government of India's scheme of 
reforms dol'd August 24, 1907 ; shde in present diamssinn* the upholders of vested 
inft-reet* *r: tin* iienu prominent advocates of second ehimlvrs. In a no»« on the 
Government of India's scheme refeirid to above, Sir f'raddock, the® 

Cue! Conmis-Touer nf the C titral Provinces and now a Conservative member of 
Parliament wrote as follows : — 

4, A common criticism of the Go%’crnment of India’s .scheme is thst the Govern- 
ment, who have by a long course of legislation endeavoured to chick the arbitrary 
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esereise of power by the landlords, great and small, of the country, is now seeking 
to Infest these same classes with an importance ana an authority of which their 
own legislation has pronounced th**m to be unworthy. It ih not easy for the 
Government to escape.... ..entirely from the criticism in so far as the idea of tue aristo- 
cracy as such being set to checK the literate classes as such can be read into the 
intentions of the Government scheme, ft is upon education that the whole case 
for extended councils is ba«ed. Were it not so, the case for giving enlarged influ- 
ence to the landed classes would be no strong* r now than it was twenty years ago. 
indeed it would be weaker, since those classes have admittedly lost some of their 
former hereditary predominance.’ 

*lf in any province or part of India the aristocratic cluss continue to he so back- 
ward that they do not command public confidence, or are incapable of giving an 
opinion of vuluc outside their own purely local interests, the policy should be to 
encourage them to educate themselves, and not to confer upoo them duties or dig- 
nities for which they are unfitted.’ 

‘Such elective powers as are given should be fru* and unhampered by class res- 
trictions I do not think it advisable to create constituencies made of artificial elec- 
torates with no common tie hut that otcreul or occupation It would in my judg- 

ment be better not to anticipate that lawyers and school-musters will oust the land- 
holding classes ’ 

‘There can be no doubt that the proposals of the Government have aroused the 

suspicion that they are intended to cover or will have the effect of covering, under 
the guise of coucetMions, an extension of the policy of divide and rule * 

‘The rbks attaching to a bold step forward arc much less than those entailed by 
so advance too small, or by one which deviates too fur from the direct road ’ 

36. A recent writer thus stuns up the results of the bicameral system in the 
American States : 

“It inert ast* ihc cost and complexity of the law-making machinery ; it facilitates, 
even actively encourages, the milking of laws by a pn.ecss of compromise, bargain- 
ing and logrolling ; it comp 'Is all legislative proposals to follow a circuitous route 
OR their way to final enactment ; it provides countless opportunities for obstruction 
and delay ; and it makes easy the shifting of responsibility for unpopular legislation. 
Finally, it )>un proved a barrier to the planning »»f the laws.’ 

37. There arc weighty rcHsons against the constitution of second chamber in 
provinces. *lhe nature of subjects which it will he comp* tent to provincial legisla- 
tures to consider ; the peculiar constitution of the councils, actual and proposed, 
which docs away with the risk of hasty legislation ; the needless cost which one 
more house of the legislature will impose upon tax-payers air. ady impoverished 
and over-hurden-d— these are among the arguments against bicameral provincial 
legislatures, hesid'B what have been stated in the report. Our opposition to second 
chambers is therefore unqualified. 

Federal LrcuibLATiriu: 

38. In our opinion, the recommendations of our colleagues as regards the fran- 
chise for the federal assembly of the future are not .adequate. They propose (para 
4C9) that tbe franchise for the present provincial councils should bo the franchise 
for tbs future assembly, with the addition of electors brought in by educational and 
literary tests for men and women respectively and of a lower franchise in the Central 
Piovinces and Birar in order to double the number of the priscnt Council electors 
in that province. This will mean the enfranchisement of about 3.5 per cent of tbe 
population which ib the present average for the whole of British India for provincial 
councils supplemented by the numbem that will be brought, in by the additional quali- 
fications which have been proposed. We do n**t suppose that the total will l>c wrought 
uptotven five pirccnt of the population. When it is home in romd that the present 
Assembly has repeatedly been he'd up for its u nr* 'present.* live character, and that 
this has been urged as an excuse for ih- Government’s disregard of th** views and 
wishes of that body, ami iis it in imendt-d that the a»s*iuhly of the future ahould 
be endowed with some power over the Executive and therefore charged with va*Hy 
greater responsibilities, we cannot hut think that an electorate which will be hardly 
five per cent, of the population U utterly inadequate. In Ibhar and Orissa, it will 
be less than 2 per cent, whde in the Central Provinces ami Iicrar it will be aitoul 
three per cent only. In our opinion, them aro advantages both pditical and 
administrative, in having the same franchise for both provincial- councils and the 
federal assembly. The chief political advantage is that then the assembly will be 
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representative of a little over 14 per cent, of the population. The administrative 
advantages arc that two separate electoral rolls will not have to be picpared, and 
that the polling will be simpler. Against these considerations is urged the enormous 
increase of electors in cadi constituency and the grc.it difficult y which candidates 
will experience io conducting their election campaigns. VVmle we recognise the 
force of ibis argument, we cannot by any means regard it as conclusive. Our col- 
leagues* proposal will still impose tipou cAiididatcs the necessity of dealing with 
such numbers that they will fuel it impossible to canvass electors individually. Tbe 
ehi*f factor is the area of constituencies and not the number of electors and owing 
to the proposed inetcase of the sir* of the Assembly the area of every constituency 
will be much smaller than at present. Therefore, cveu if tbe numbers are increaaed 
as we propose the task of candidates will Ik* easier than it is at present. The 
argument of iidininihirattvc convenience is more in favour of our proposal than 
that of the majority. 

39. With one argument that has been urged in defence of the smaller electorate 
that has been proposed, we do iioi agree at all. Our eo! leagues say (para. 411 ) that 
most of the matters dealt with bv the Federal Assembly will affect tbe mass of tbe 
population less directly than do ih? motors under the control of the provincial 
legislatures’. We do contend that tariff* and customs nnd other subjects of which 
the central legislature will be Svizcd have a direct tunring on the live* of the people 
particularly of a ptoplc as poor us the jH'oplc of India arc; while all the influence 

that can be exerted by the Assembly on question* of army policy and tniliiary 

expenditure trill also concern the p/uplc materially, ns the proportion of revenue 

spent upon defeuce dctenuiucs how mu< h of it * sill be available for beueflueot 

activities. 


40. IFe are opposed to any representation of special interests in either I 

of the federal legislature even more strongly than *o snrh representation in the 
province . There is sull less need for u there, atid wc shall be sorry to see it 
maintained both because the r« presentation of general constituencies will thereby 
he curtailed and because the importance of sectional as opposed to general 
interests will be unduly magnified. 

Mr. Bakhale would make an exception in favour of Labour. As Labour is a 
csntral eubieet, it requires special representation in the federal or central legislature. 

41. While we agree that election to the upper house of the federal legislature 
should be indirect ind the constituencies should be (be provincial legislatures, we 
mu^t affirm our opposition to member* of the second chambers of the latter— if, 
unfortunately, they be brought into existence any where— being allotted to partici- 
pate in the election. The argument in support of election by the provincial legisla- 
tures is that there presentation in the upper bouse should lie of federating units and 
not of the population. Tbe sole representative organ of each federating unit will bt 
the popular elected house of legislator*, and we cannot agree to the smaller, lots 
representative, and therefore ie*s important, house having any voiee in the matter. 

42. Neither can we agree with ta° majority when (hey state (pars. 399) that the 
question of the represen tut ion of those section of the provincial legislature whioh 
will no* bo able to secure representation in the upper house of the federal legislature 

by the single transferable vote will require consideration later', for representation 
in that bouse will be of staus An 1 provings and not of classes or communities. 

43. Wc are decidedly opposed to the filling of vancanciv* in provincial legisla- 

tures occurring by reason of any members thereof being elected to the upper nonet 
of the federal legislature by co-option by tho legislatures themselves. This will 
amount to the (fmenfrancbiscincnt of the constituencies concerned— a punishment 
which they wdl not have at all deserved. Besides, members to co-opttd 
will not possess a representative character anti their view will not carry 
tbe weight which would attach to the opinions of their colleagues duly elected by toe 
people. .. . 

4,4. It would have been a matter of deep gratification to us if we had been able 
to avoid any dissent from the recommendations of our colleagues. We regret that 
this has not been possible, ft is nur conviction that the object and purpose of re- 
fo r m will not only not be adequately fulfilled , but may bs frustrated bu mm of the 
recommendation of the majority. And keen as we are that this should not bt and 
that the reforms should iu reaiity tie a large measure of political appeasement, we 
•ommeiid our proposals to serious cousideiation. 



THE MIDDLETON ENQUIRY REPORT 

Qi Ike Kukoir itatia, 

The following is the text of the report of Mr. Middleton, I. C . who enquired 
Into the eauses of the September llMi disturbance* in chtnagar, Atmiiiuagar and 
8bormm, and about ihe measure adopted for the suppression iheieof. 

The Mil i< ary had 10 flio on four different oithsoim, nnd Mr. Middleton's finding 
to: "The firing in Bbopian was nevosary ami wits enmphtcly jiM fn!. »i»U 
restricted to the minimum iicoesary. Ihe firing m M.ttsitinn Bux.it w»* ucvcvfuiy, 
and eonspleieiy iusiifid. though it is possible that a few shot* were fired imtis«*ri* 
miostvly after the immediate necessity was over. Ihe firing at the Jumtna M’ojid, 
Srinagar, w»s necessitatt'd by the dangerous position in which the Military aat 
placed, but hid the otfieUls made adequate plans nnd Mimim-d on the spot, 
possibly the resort to force might have b»en avoided. The flung in Auautnegar 
was rendered necessary by tho |>o^i* ion which arose from the gross mishandling of 
the situaiiof. by officials, ami it appears to have been continued after the necessity 
had erased and to have been excessive/* 

Military Control in Srinagar 

Referring to the period of military control in Srinagar, atiout which it may be 
recalled there was an agitation m the Prips, over the “brutal Maliation against 
Moslems” and which in the main was responsible for ordering of ihe enquiry, Mr. 
Middleton states : ‘ Rumours of alleged exo-Mes during the military occupation 
were so rife amongst the European residents in Brunigitr that, although I had 
issued public notices asking all eyc-witinssis to attend the enquiry. I felt that my 
duty was not completed merely by taking the evidence of ibo-c who came forward 
in response. I made several attempts to trace the more si nous rumours to th»ir 
sources and in all cases I found that they were not based on personal knowledge, 
and that uo credible evidence was forthcoming in support of tinm. For instance, 
there was sn apparently well-supported runour that two men had died at a nsulr 
of being flogged. Personal knowledge of this f»ct had been consistent hr all*g<d to 
my informants, who were convinced of the truth thereof, but aiu-r 1 had enlistid 
thei r co-operauon, these informants were tumble to induce the persona alleging 
knowledge to come forward ns wiintfses. and were ultimately (Ominced that the 
stoty waa not based on facts. I have mentioned the matter h cause the artual 
evidence produced is not in any way com tmM>su rate with the rumours which had 
been accepted as true by large nuraliers of the educated publn\ and it appears to 
me necessary to nuntiou this before stating that I am satisfied that thete bat not 
been any general suppression of evidence, and that the Mo^hm public has 
endeavoured to place all the facts before me al the enquiry. 

Mr. Middletou's findings arc that there is no truth in the allegation that the 
Modems were forced to shout out sloaans abusive of their religion. "The variety of 
suvb slogans mentioned in evidence do s more credit to the inventive genius of the 
witness** tbau to their veracity”, rems k* the enquiry officer. 

Referring to certain instances of cruelty brought to the Resident's notice by the 
correspondent of the '‘Statesman*' newspuixr nnd his *ife and daughter. Mr. 
Middleton asyt : "If Colonel Johnson and other witnesses are cornet iu believing 
that out for their courageous intervention serious injury and petbsps death would 
have resulted, the incident cannot be regarded as typical. Throughout the period, 
no case of serious injury was rc|>orted. Ihe cases treated by medical men installed 
not eases of serious injury or broken limbs, and I am convinced that if any a«eb 
eases had occurred they would have been eagerly brought to mj notice," 

Sentenc e of Flogging 

Mr. Middleton disposes o! the charge of pub’-c Hogging thus. There 
sms certainly no pnotts flogging in the sense that flogging was admioiatsisd 
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in public as a deterrent measure to imprest the public. llut he 

observes that, unfortunately. for two day*, flogging* were carried out at the 

exhibition ground, visible from the road. Directly, Mr. Sutherland was informed 
of it, he had the triangle removed to an enclosure. Sentences of Hogging were 
enforced in a hundred eases. Mr. Middleton examined the record* or inch 
summary trials, and observes : In ihe main, the sentence* were necessary to 
suppress the spreading of false rumours or the shouting of inflammatory slogans 
likely to lead to an outbreak.** 

Touching on similar rumours of the military and the police excesses in Sbopian 
and Anantnagar, Mr. Middleton writes : The allegations were so false and exagger- 
ated as effectually to prevent the truth coming to light, i do not believe. Moslems 

were ordered to otter slogans directed against their religion.'* 

While expressing himself as not satisfied with the truth of the allegations of 
severity and ill treatment, Mr. Middleton observes that people were forced to stand 
and salute on occasions when the |H>li<*e ami troops passed by and were beaten it 
they delayed doing so. 

Referring to the causes of the disturbance, the conclusions of Mr. Middleton are 
as follows : 

u On the 2Gth August, an agreement was arrived at between .Srinagar leaders and 
the Prime Minister, but within a short time, n widespread campaign was organised 
to point out to the people that the terms of ibis agreement had not l>ccn observed 
by the authorities. Only two s|>ccitic on** of alleged breach have Itecn brought to 
my notice in evidence. They are without solid foundation, and others may also lie 
of an imaginary nature. Speeches accusing the (Government of perfidy' were in 
themselves a breach of the truce and left the (Government no alternative, lint to 
take measures for their suppression. The campaign was one which could be 
tolerated by no (Government, ae it was one calculated to bring the (Government into 
disrepute.*’ 

Dealing with the causes of the riots in Shopinn and Anantnagar, Mr. Middleton 
says: ‘irresponsible Muslim lender- m-cu^-d the local Hindu officials of u 
conspiracy to rouse .Moslems to violent action, which Mr. Middleton describes, as an 
accusation based on the most unwarranted suspicions, and negatived by Ihe obvious 
fact that any outbreaks amongst Moslems would have Ix-en accompanied by a seri- 
ous danger to the very small minorities who were alleged to lie working to cause 
them. At Shopinn, the disturbance took ihe nature of a direct attack bv Moslems 
on the police station, during which a jiolieu official met with hi- death. There can 
lie no excuse for their conduct. Inc measures taken lo suppress the riots were 
fully justified and the situation was well handled." 

In all. 3SI witnesses were examined. Mr. Middleton notes that a majority of them 
were recognised by certain groups of persons as representatives of their interests, mid 
throughout the proceedings this group was represented in the court by nominee* 
who watched the pocccdings on their behalf. 

The report is studded with serious rctlcctiniix by Mr. Middleton on the nature of 
the evidence produced by Moslems such ns “Obvious fabrications,’, palpably false 
story*', “a deliberate falsehood although so many people have joined in it ' ami 
“another falsehood invented to exaggerate the allegations against the authorities.' 

Regarding the Hhopian evidence, Mr. Middleton uses strong words. ‘ The real 
or supposed suspicions were supported by falsehood, and much of the evidence in 
support of the accusations was palpably false. " He cites instances to indicate tin* 
“utterly worthless character of the evidence. “One witness '* Mr. Middleton olttcrvcs. 
“alleged that ho fouod his two children lying unconscious in bis house. According 
to him, they had been rendered unconscious by the sound of firing on the 2htb. 
September though 200 yards away. Children bad remained in this state for 4N 
hours, but recovered directly he gave them water to drink. The witness stated that 
his wile had gone to visit her parents on the 27th. leaving the children at home in 
no unconscious state. The majority of the allegations of the villagers are false and all 
are exaggerated. Where such mass of the allegations is made, it is hard to believe 
that there is no substratum of fact ou which tncy have been reared, but the attitude 
of these villagers was such that it was clear many scarcely expected their stories 
to be bdieve£ Thev trusted to the principle tliat. if enough mud is thrown, some 
is sure to stick.*’ ...... 

Himilar scathing remarks against Moslem leader- arc also made with regard to 
the .fumma Masjiu mol*, which was uncontrolled due to the absence of leaders, 
who are much to blame for not being present to control crowds, wnicn mey naa 

*0 
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themselves directed to assemble. Hsd the leaden been present from the start, it is 
possible that all resort to force might hate been avoided.*’ 

Criticism or Officials 

The officials have not escaped condemnation. At Srinagar they camo In for criti- 
cism for failing to post troops and making no plans for action in case a procession 
was started. Ttoe Auantnsgar local officen are condemned for “shirking the respon- 
sibility attached to their position/’ Attempts to persnade the crowd to disperse are 
described as half-hearted and the officials f appear to hare been in a nervous state.’* 
The entire incidents at Srinagar force Mr. Middleton to conclude : “The agitation 
was directed agsinst the State authorities, and although it was entirely Mahomedat). 
it was not communal in the sense of being directed against any other community.' ’ 


THE GLANCY REPORT 

The following is s summsry of the proposals made in the Glancy Report on 
Constitutional Reforms in Kashmir 

In his orders dated the 12th November 1031, His Highness was pleased to 
declare that, as has already been announced, it was his intention that, measure should 
be devised for associating bis subjects with the Government of the State. It was 
ordered that, as soon as the Commission appointed to inquire into complaints and 
disabilities had finished its work, a conference, at which the various interests con- 
cerned wonld be represented, would meet to discuss the introduction of const it utionaJ 
reforms in accordance with His Highness’ intention. The Commission appointed for 
the investigation of complaints and disabilities finished its sittings in the second 
week of March 19.12, and the Constitutional Conference began its work immediately 
thereafter. 

After explaining the composition of the Conference and the ejects thereto, the 
Report proceeds : 

The most important issues which the Conference had examined are as fol- 
lows : 

(a) Is it desirable that there should be a Legislative Assembly ! (b) If so, (i) 
what should be the functions of such An Assembly, (ii) what should be the 
franchise basis, and (iii) how should the Assembly be composed. 

All regards the first of those questions there has i»oen some difference of opinion. 
In regard to the functions of the proposed Assembly something closely approaching 
unanimity has been achieved, ho far as the other main issue arc concerned, there 
has been a very considerable divergence of views, csfiecially with regard to the 
composition of tho Assembly. The divergence is hardly surprising, considering the 
conflicting interests which different mem tiers hive represented. There appeared unfor- 
tunately to be no hope whatsoever of attaining any semblance of a unanimous 
finding on these points, and it was therefore agreed that there was no prospect of 
submitting a joint report. The Chairman accordingly forwards his own recommen- 
dations referring, ns mny be necessary, to the opinions put forward on behalf of 
various interest! : the proceedings recorded will show that the recommendations made 
follow in general the joint views expressed, where there has been a consensus of 
opinion : where opinions have differed, endeavours have been made to hear in mind 
tne legitimate interests of all communities concerned. 

Lemslativi: Assembly 

Certain members have expressed considerable misgivings as to the wisdom of 
such sn innovation at the present time, in view of tho disturbed conditions which 
have unhappily been preveiling. The general feeling is, however, in favour of sueh 
an experiment being tried. It appears highly desirable that the subjects of the 
State should be given t voice in the administration and in view of the announce- 
ment already made by His Highness in this Ixfiialf. there wonld seem to he no room 
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fur doubt as In the urtioti which should Ik* taken in this iy*|hv!. h i> recommended 
tout a l*gi»httivp Assembly should Ik* established a* soon as may be practicable. 

A virtually ti.'ftnimous opinion has limn expressed at the ton fere nee fit favour 
t»f the functions of the Assembly being defined as follow* , 

Subject to the liunl assent i»f Mis Highness the Maharaja Ikthadiir the Assembly 
should have jiowcr to make laws. 

All Government lulls except such bills, if any. ns relate exclusively to reserved 
,,#u, 1 S*y if* l*«ou or privilege* of Hit Highness or members of the 
tnc Ruling Family { 2 ) foreign relations. Cl) the discipline and control of the State 
f orces, should not Income Ian* until rntiliod thereby, provided that. 

is) His Highne** should in ease of emergency retain full power to make and 
promulgate ordinance for the good government of the Sate ami any such ordinal* » 
•*es should be operative for a punnl of six months unto** repealed by His Hichaess 
at an earlier dute. 

tb) His Highness -boukl. whore he considers it itcecfttary in the intcreets of 
good government, have power to reitifv anv bill which the Assembly may decline 
to pass. ' * 

am» Hcm>i.i'iio>*» 

lhe ltcport then explain* the practically unanimous u-< oui mendacious regarding 
private bills, atul proceeds 

truest ions and resolutions should be peruiitted without restriction provided that : - 
11) they do not relate to reserved subjects : u*) they do not afTeet the religious rites, 
usages, endowments of persona! law of any community other than that to which 
the member asking the qu*stion or moving the resolution belongs : such questions 
or resolutions may. however, be id lowed with the fq>eci*l permission ot the president 
of the Assembly, who should, where he considers it neccsenry, refer the matter for 
the orders of His Highness : fill they do not relate to the merits of cases under 
enquiry by a court of tow. Supplementary questions should Is* allowed. 

Id regard to the Dudgct the Ucpurt recommend* : 

No kind of new taxation should be imposed without reference to the Assembly, 
the grant of monopolies, etc., which amount in themselves to the imposition of new 
taxation should be treated in the same manner. 

It has been suggest'd that simultaneously with the creation of the Assembly, n 
non-official Standing Committee should be splinted sod that the policy of the 
Government in regard to finance, public health, etr.. should be explained to the mem- 
bers of such committee aud their opinions on these points should bt; ascertained. 

This is a development which might welt take place after » suitable period has 
elapsed. It appears advisable, however, that it should be deferred until the 
Assembly has actually been created and some experience of its working has been 
gained. 

Fj:am nisi. 

It is generally agreed that the number of voter* on the electoral roll should 
amouut approximately to i»*u per cent of the total population, u ratio which has 
frequently been adopted as the wmking rule in Hriti*h India. In order to achieve 
this object the appointment of a Franchise Committee or some organisation corres- 
ponding thereto wilf bo necissary. Information is unfortunately lucking ss to the 
number of people likely to be entitled to von* it did Tent kinds of qua I incut ions arc 
adopted ; the proposals put forward urc therefore merely tentative and -uggested at a 
temporary expedient. 

As a working basis for the time being, vartoit* qitalifi**ationfr have been suggested. 
It will be observed from the proceedings that opinion have differed to a marked 
extent in this resect. For iiintaucc. the views given in respect to land revenue 
qualifications have varied between Us 10 payment and Us. .Vt payment per anunm ; 
in respect to immovable property between H*. boo and Us. 1*000 in value, and in 
regard to educational qualifications between middle, pass and graduate standard. 

it is recommended that in the four following cases, the standards now prescribed 
for the right of voting at Municipal elections may be adopted as franchise quahfica- 
tions in regard to the Assembly 

1. Payment of laud revenue not less than 11s. L*0 per annum ; 2 . Possession of 
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1 Metuher&tp of * learned 
4. The receipt of a Govern* 


iaK*aWe p rop e r ty not k** than Us. 1000 io 
Itfoifl— iow» raa at tt»e Medical or Legal profw atai ete. 
moot pmAom of not lata than R*. 25 per month. , , , M . .... 

la addition to the above it it wcommtmdc ! that auy of the foHowtng additional 
(jttaBficetions should alio be regarded at sufficient : _ . , 

(I) Payment of municipal taw* not lew than IU. 20 per aomutt: (2) title 
holders* Zatidart, Ltimbcraars and Hafedposhes : (tf) Jaig»rdar* and Paitadara 
enjoying an assignment of not lets than Kt. 50 per annum : ( 1 ) educational standard 
Matriculate or corresponding Vernacular standard. 

The tame qualification* for membership of the Assembly at those recommended 
for franchise might be adopted. a 

It is recommended that the following among others should lie regarded at dis- 
qualified for purposce of franchise 

(1) Females; (2) persons below the «<:«* of 21 ; (■>) persons certified -as insane ; 
(4) undischarged bankrupts or lu«olvcnts : f>) persons convicted by a criminal court 
of an offence punishable with imprisonment for a term exceeding six months, 
provided that if a period of live years has elapse! miicc the termination of the sen- 
tenor, ,the disqualifications shall cease to Ojxwatc : (ti) persons who arc at the time of 
the etection under order by a competent court to provide security for good behaviour 
(7) persons other than State subjects who have not bwn domiciled in the State for 
conseeutive period of fire years immediately preceding the time of the election. 

Some members have given their opinions in favour of an experiment in the 
direction of female suffrage. But the general consensus of opinion is against this 
departure. In view of the backward condition of female education it appears advis- 
able to defer for the present any proposal of this nature. 

Composition* or A*skmcly 


The tutu! population of the State is recorded ns roughly 3G# lakhs. Exeluding 
the J’ooncb mid (Hieuani Jagirs and certain distinct Frontier fll&qas such as Hunza 
and Xagar, which arc in certain respects withdrawn from the scope of the ordiuary 
StAte machinery, the population comes to approximately :»2 lakhs. If Ladak and 
tfilget proper are also, excluded there would be a further reduction of about 2% 
lakhs. The general feeliug of the conference is that Ladakh and Oilgit proper should 
not be excluded for the purpose of the Assembly. It is true that these tracts are 
comparatively backward, also that they are cut off' at certain times of the year; they 
form, however, aii integral part of the State for ordinary purposes and except in the 
winter mouths communications arc open. 

It is clearly undesirable that the Assembly should be composed of so large a 
number of members as to become unwieldy. A working basis in regard to the 
number of elected members would seem to lie provided by the allot nicnt of one 
such member to every Inkh of the population. On this basis there would be 32 
elected members in all. 


Joint oi; >i.i*.\i:.vte Euaturai i> 

One important question that arises is whether electorates should be separate or 
joint. It will be observed that there has been a general consensus of opinion at the 
Conference in favour of separate electorates. Some members have itointcd out that 
although the establishment of separate electorates has sometimes been regarded as 
reponsiblc for increasing communal tension in British India, the acute, communal 
feeling which unhappily prevaiti in the State at the present time can certainly not be 
ascribed to this cause ; it has been maintained that in the case of the Srinagar 
Municipality the introduction of joint electorates bus enhanced the feeling of 
antagonism and distrust between the different communities. It would appear that in 
the existiog state of tension, the institution of joint electorates must be regarded as 
n dangerous experiment. It is obviously advisable at the present time to avoid as 
for at possible alt superfluous elements of danger. Separate electorates arc accord- 
ingly recommended. 

There has been a consensus of opiuiou on the point that there should be no 
plural voting. The place at which a voter should record his vote should depend 
upon the locality in which he normally resides at the time of the election. 

In regard to the allocation of elected seats in the Assembly among the various 
communities, widely different views have been put forwurd. 

Jf nonulation is strictly followed, Muslims whose ratio works out at 75 per cent 
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should gel -4 out of :t* flirted scat* ami Hindus who come to |»cr cent. ahotthl 
to gi ft T. Budilhists am! Siklw would hardly qualify for one sea*. between them* 

The principle of '‘weight age” luis. however. to be taken into account In otiler to 
Htfeicuafa the interests of minor communities. i'Iih principle has been fully iccogni- 
seel iu British (mlia. Kesponaible Mohammedan opinion haa been vxpt&msA in 
favour of the pnncijde of “weight age' being appiied to the Mate Assembly provided 
that Muslims arc allotted to retain an actual innjority in rite matter of ducted scats. 

A fair solution would ap|tear to Ik* provided by allowing to Hindus snfliebut 
vvoighUge" to bring their number of elected seats in the Assembly up to 33J 
tier cent. Muslims would in Ibis **a-»v In* awarded a f Met ion over 00 |*r cent, while 
Sikhs and Buddhists would oneh Lie given just over •» wr tvnt. 

It has been claimed that not less than I kchis Hi on Id be allowed to Sikhf, or 
failing that. two. one for Jammu and cue for Kashmir, it is suggested that their 
aspiration might be met by tbe practice of including niuoug the nominated members 
one Sikh member coming from timt province to which the dieted .Sikh member does 
not belong. The only otlur alternative that awns j>oMible is to increaso by one 
the total n it tutor of eluted member- 1 Itiii this would of course disturb the general 
ratio. 

In the • -.i'c of the Buddhists one ebclcd -at dmuld -iillicc. 

Some dilliculty is to lie found iu deciding how iileet is to be given to the 
weightage proposed for Hindus, it i- true that the great bulk of the Hindu 
Imputation belongs to the Jammu Province, but there nre obvious objections iu the 
way of allotting them a larger number of amis in that Province than eau be given 
io Muslims, who m-u in Jammu ate more numerous than Hindus. The most satis- 
factory solution iipjicar* to lie in giving the "wciglitage" its muiu effect in the 
Kashmir i'loviuec : although the lliudu* iu Kashmir are relatively small in number 
they art* a highly advanced eomiumiity and it into be expected that their voting 
strength will prove to be eoh>iJrrubly higher than their population would suggest. 

Ii is not proposed th.it any ekeiul seals should be reserved for the depressed 
classic. Iu the census the depressed cla»sva are refolded as Hindus, aod then: 
appears to be no sufficimi reason for u<vcrJing ih« »n different. treatment from that 
received' by them in the Punjab. wh re n.) special reservation obtains. 

Xomjn.v 11:1* 

Here again there lias hern a great ditlcreiuc of opinion, the proposal* pul ton- 
ward by various numbers for the* pio|>oriioii of noiniutiled to elected acuta vary 
between J."» per cent and l.? 1 1 * 01 * cent. 

It would seem u fair solution that th>* lotid number of nominated members, 
should be espial to iwo-thinN of the number of ek-'led nierutoirs. namely 22, sod 
that in addition to these His Highness the Mahutaj* Bahadur should, if he secs fit 
10 do ho. appoint his MiniMct-. not exceeding '1 in number as ix-odrcio members. 
The total membership of tb*» Assembly would thus be limit'd to Hi) *•"»■* + 22 4-5). In 
regard to the nominated monitors, not less than niic-third should to non •official*' . 
apart from this His Highness should haw entire diseaiion in the matter of nomi- 
nation. There ha* been a general consensus el nprnien. huwevtr. expu^md at the 
1 'onftrenve that nomination should lie •<» regulat'd a-* i<» provide «* far ®s |»os»ibli 
for tbe representation of <n;crc>ts which arc not *p» 1 udlv eat. rid tor in the elected 
membership, such f».r iiislanee ns Jagiidnr* ami c#»u;meiiiul interest-. 

If 1 to* above iecomiijt uda»ions are adopt'd, iliei*- would be a elrar * iu ivd inajo- 
1 if y and there would to* a proportion of not lc— than two i.»»i: ollb*!:d member* to 
"He official memlcr. 

Hi -1 »;t» 1 1 b * x n t » 

At present there arc no Hi-irict Hoards iu the M ite. Hale ha* toih a general 
t oussonsus of opinion cvonswtl at tin* limit ivh> .* in f.m ur of a beginning toitiir 
imtdr in this matter in ilie following way. 

Wa/.irs or District Officers should once every year *• *fl a mi vMh: -»t all fire /aildai- 
in Ibctr Distriet*. 'J'he Tah*iid:ir* and the Komi »Vss Ov*ii*ni should ato» b : |U merit. 
The Wa/ir * boo Id make known the amount of funds available inmi the liu.nl l\>* 
Kiiih! for i.v|»t*nditure in the Wa/araf. He should ascertain h»»ni those pn sent lie 
Kx|uircmeiils of the various /ail* and he should then piooud iu make allolimnt- 
after Inking into consideration the view* exprisnd. /aildats should ai the mmiic time 
to given an opportunity to pnt forward tlnir vi-w- in regard »*th- r r»tuiM> st»« h 
as M*to»N Medical Belief. Sanitation et»* 
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lu the ease of districts in which distances arc* great and communications in- 
different, such as. for instance, the Udhampur Wazart which includes Kishtwar, 
Bhadrarrab and Ramban, it may be difficult to summon Zaildars to District brad* 
quarters without causing them undue inconvenience; in such esses the Wazir should 
make a point of consulting Znildets at convenient place* when he proceeds on tour. 


The Orissa Boundaries Committee Report 

That a separate Province of Orissa could be created was the view of the Orissa 
Committee whose report was published at Simla on the 25th May 1932. 

The area of the new Province approximately will be 33,000 square miles, with a 
population of about 8^77.000. It will consist of the Orissa division, Angul, Kbariar 
Zemindari, a greater part of the (lanjara district und of the Yizag&patam Agency 
tracts. 

The Committee met under the chairmanship of Sir £. P. O’Donnell, with the 
Hon’bio Mr. H. M. Mehta and Mr. T. K. Phookuu, M. L. A., as members. The 
Raja of Pitrlukimedi, Mr. Sachehidanamla Sinha and Ruo Bahadur C. V. b. Xara- 
simha Kaju were co-opted as members, and shared freely in the proceedings, but 
took no part in drafting and signing the report. 

The report was unanimous except thut Messrs. Mehta and Phookuu recommended 
that the Parlakmcli Zemindari should also be included in the new Province. 

In framing their proposals, the Committee have taken into account language, 
race, attitude of the people, geographical position, economic interest and administra- v 
tive convenience, and have attached primary importance to the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants. The views of the people on either side of the boundary were not ignored, in 
order to ensure the greatest measure of agreement between the area losing and the 
area gaining territory. 

In framing the estimates of revenue for the new Province# the Committee have 
assumed that the sources of revenue will be those at present allocated to the 
Provinces. 

Similarly, in the eatimates of expenditure, they have adhered closely to the exis- 
ting standards both of salary and administration, at the same time assuming that 
suitable economical arrangements would be adopted. 

The new Province will not have a High Court or n University. 

As regards long term prisoners, training of constables, etc., it will rely on insti- 
tutions maintained by Bihar to the cost of which it will make a contribution. 

As regards interest and reduction of debts, the Committee have taken the same 
view as the bind Financial Enquiry Cora uttee, namely, that the only equitable 
distribution, both of assets and debts, is for each province concerned to take over 
all the assets and liabilities. 

The basic revenues of the new province are calculated at Us. 136.58 lakhs, and 
the basic expenditure, including the debt charges, at Ra. 152.50 lakhs. To the latter 
figure must be added the cost of separation amounting to Rs. 18.23 lakhs, bringing 
the deficit in the first year of separation to Rs. 34.15 lakhs, and allowing for the 
normal expansiou of expenditure io the last year. The total deficit in the first year 
will amount to Rs. 35.21 lakhs, the Committee however anticipate that the revenue 
will increase as the trade depression passes away, and prices to some extent 
recover. On the other hand expenditure will also rise gradually, raising the deficit 
to 40.93 lakhs in the fifteenth year. They hold that the deficits cannot be met to 
any appreciable extent by the imposition of new taxes, but only by the allocation 
of new sources of revenue or by a subvention from the Central Government or by 
a combination of both the methods. 

The new Province will not be faced with any administrative difficulties except 
in the rase of the All-India Services, where it will be necessary to borrow officers 
from other provinces. 
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The new Province will be almost entirely free from communal trouble. The 
number of Muslims la eery email, and the Telugu minority is not large. 

Wylo® 1° th® c* 8 ® of Bihar would cause a alight difference in the proportion 
of the Muslim and Hindu populations, and would doubtless, necessitate the allotment 
to Muslima of a large proportion of the seats in the legislature in Madras. No 
serious administrative difficulties will be entailed. 

The Committee are of the opiuion that the creation of the new Proviucc of 
Onasa may waive or create demand* on behalf of other communities linked by 
ties of race and religion, and stimulate a revision of provincial boundaries on 
linguistic and racial lines. 


THE TARIFF BOARD’S REPORT 

To Protect Paper & Paper Pulp Industries 

The following is the text of the Turifr Board's report published by the Govern- 
ment of India and the resolution containing their decision on the grant of protec- 
tion to the paper and paper pulp industries 

It may be recalled that the Government of India, in March. 19:11, a«kcd the 
Tariff Board to examine the question how far the Bamboo Paper Industry 
(Protection) Act of 1925 had achieved its purpose of promoting the manufacture iii 
India of paper from bamboo, aqd to consider whether the ontinunnue of protection 
to the industry after March 31. 1932. was destrablo. The Board’s report, which 
was submitted on Oct. 13, 1931. was published lor general information on the 2nd. 
February 1932. 

On the first question tJie Board h«* found that considerable progress had been 
made in developing the bamboo paper industry. Supplies of raw material are in 
sight in ample quantity for ail future requirements and are now obtained by mi per 
mills at a very much lower cost than in 1925. When the industry was investigated 
in that year only one process of manufacturing pulp fro n bamboo was in commer- 
cial use and only in the works of one concern. During the past period of protec- 
tion three other concerns have started And actively developed the manufacture of 
bamboo pulp and paper by other processes, and the success obtained by these 
several undertakings justifies the finding that though the (development of bamboo 
pulp industry has not been so rapid as was anticipated in 1925, firm and solid 
foundations have been laid for that industry. The cost of production in Indian 
mills has been materially reduced during the period under review, and though this 
result is to be attributed largely to the fall which has taicen place to the cost of 
raw materials, evidence has been produced to show that the installation of new 
plant and the improvement in manufacture methods have contributed greatly to 
this satisfactory result. The Board has examined tbe claims of the only alternative 
raw material to bamboo which India possesses in any large quantity, namely, the 
sabai grass, and finds th..t as the main raw material for Indian paper its potential 
supply falls far short of the requirements, that if grass were to be treated as a 
staple raw material, paper manufacture in India would require a protective duty 
ccnsiderably higher than that new in force, and that paper made from grass has a 
restricted market. Bamboo, on the other hand, can be obtained in ample quantity, 
paper of very good quality is being manufactured from it, and while the withdrawal 
of protection at the present stage will mean the disappearance of bamboo as a raw 
ma terial for paper, an examination of the eosts of manufacture shows a reasonable 
prospect of tbe bsmboo paper industry being able eventually to dif r .ense with pro- 
tection. As was found during the first enquiry in 1925, a bounty is sn inappro- 
priate method of assisting this iodusty, ana the Board has reached the conclusion 
that the continuance of the protective duty is necessary and that such protection as 
is given should apply equally to all methods of pulp and paper manufacture, whe- 
ther the raw material used is bamboo or grass, 
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With these conclusions file Government of India arc in agreeraeut. 

The Board has examined with care the and effect of the largely increased 
use of imported wood pulp by Indian mill* whi'ffi has occurred since the posting of 
the Bamboo Paper Industry t Protection) A*-t. The vi ear w;i* stated in the evidence 
given to the Board that the use of increased <pi unities of imported pulp had defea- 
ted the object of the Act. but the Hoard has found in regard to this matter that so 
far from the extended use of imported, ill- experimental work on ltambo. 
the increased output of paper n* a pulp having prevented or retarded 
lower cost of production, which has liecn render* -d possible very largely bv the 
greater tisr of cheap imported pulp, has moblcd Indian mills to provide the 
necessary finance for thetr work on bamboo. The development of the industry has. 
however, in the Hoard s view, now reached a stag** when a definite stimulus should 
lie applied to the manufacture unci use of bamboo pulp and an appropriate method 
ia the imposition of a new duty on imported wood pulp. The Government of India 
accept these conclusions. 

The main recommendations made by me Board are as follows <1) Protection 
to the bamboo palp and paper industry should !>c continued by means of a duty : 
(2) a dnty on imported paper should be imposed at the same rate and on the same 
articles as at present ; (:M a duty should be im|>n*<d on imported wood pulp at the 
rate of Rs. 45 per ton ; (4) the protective duties on pj»i>er and palp should remain 
in force for a period of seven year* from April I. 1IKS2 : <5> a conference should be 
held with representatives of different interests to decide the proper definition of the 
classes of paper to be subject, to the protective duty ; (6) compliance by paper- 
making companies with the principle * stated in para. 202 of the Fiscal Commission's 
report should be made a condition precedent to the grant of concession* for the 
exploitation of forests and to the purchase of paper by the Government ; (?) the 
paper pulp section of the Forest Research Institute should undertake the coordina- 
tion of the experimental work on bamboo. 

The Government of India accept the necessity for giving protection to the 
bamboo paper industry for a further period by means of a duty on paper and to 
the bamboo pulp industry by means of n duty on imports of pulp. They also 
accept the Board's recommendations regarding the rate of the two duties and the addi- 
tional period of protection required. 

As regards the definition to be embodied in the t raftT schedule of the articles 
chargeable with the protective duty, the Government of India ore unable to accept 
the Board's, recommendation that, while the protective duty should continue to be 
imposed npon printing and writing papers, the definition of the kinds of paper to 
tic churned under those two heads should be determined according to trade usage 
after consultation with the representatives of different ‘interests. The definition of 
the articles to which the protective tariff is to apply should indicate as precisely as 
possible the intention of the legislature and should be so framed as to include any 
anch articles as can lie produced economically in the country or may compete with 
the kidigencotis product . and for this purpose trade usage provides uo guide. At 
the same time, the Government of India ajqivecuitc the fact thnr 'classes of paper’ 
gives rise to difficulties of interpretation, and if protection is given for a further 
itcriod to the paper industry they propose to proceed without delay to reviae the 
basis of assessment to duty of imported paper, in consultation with the different 
interests concerned, in such u way a* to obviate disputes regarding interpretation of 
the tariH' mu! to place the results of such a revision before the Legislature at the 
earliest opportunity. As. bowev<r. the time remaining before the expiry of the exis- 
ting Act is insufficient to enable the new definitions to be properly determined, the 
Government of India consider that for the immediate purposes the best oourse will 
lie to re-enact the law with tlic existing definitions. They consider, however, that 
the statutory minimum proportion of mechanical wood pulp required to exempt prin- 
ting paper from the protective dn*v «)iottM be raised from 65 to 75 per ceot. of 
fibre content, and that the allowance* found iiuvseaiy to provide margins for error 
in test nud manufacture should be made entirely by executive order. 

The Hoard * recommendation* in respect iff (he observations laid down by the 
iudiin Fiscal (Commission arc maintained in para 10| and the succeeding paragraph* 
of it* report* The Government of India consider it necessary to advert specially to 
tkese recommendations. Iiecau*c in one important respect they appear to indicate n 
iniaapprcheuH'vi of the Government'* accepted policy in the matter. The policy of 
the Government of India ha* at no time hern to require, a* a condition of its receiv- 
ing nssistan.-.* i In* nigh mrii! or by I* ninth's that a company already engaged in the 
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industry when n grant of asstatanet is under consideration, should conform to I he 
principles stated to para 292 of the Fiscal Oommissiott’e report. The principle that 
companies already engaged in the industry are not subject to the conditions in 
question received a clear statutory authority in the first Steel Industry (Protection) 
Act of 1924, sec. 5 of which regulated the grant of bounties, and it was reasserted 
in unmistelnable language by the External Capita lOoesmittee in 1925. While, there* 
fore, the Government of India consider that the manufacturing concerns enjoying 
tariff protection should hold it incumbent upon themselves to take auch steps as are 
reasonably practicable to ensue Indian participation in the industry concerned, they 
most dissent from the view that compulsory methods for bringing about this result 
■uch as those suggested in para 108 of the Board’s report are justified by any de- 
duction of policy which has been nude by the Government iu the post. 

The question whether it will be possible to msintsin end develop the piper pulp 
flection of the Forest Research Institute, as recommended by the Board, wiu reoelvo 
separate consideration. 

The Government of India propose to introduce legislation immediately to give effect 
in the manner indicated io para. 6 of this resolution to the Loatd's recommendations 
in respect of customs tariff. 


THE TARIFF BOARD’S REPORT 

To Protect Wire and Wire Nolle loduebrie* 

The Government have also released for publication the Tariff Board's report and 
their decision on the grant of protection to the wire and wire nail industry. It will 
be remembered that the Government, in May last year, remitted to the Tariff Board 
for enquiry an application from the Indian Steel wire Products asking for the 
restoration of protection to the wire and wire nail industry. The Board’s report 
which was submitted on Oct. 15, 1931, was published for general information on the 
2nd. FEBRUARY 1932. The Board’s conclusions may be summarised as follows In 
order to Justify the grant of protection to the manufacture of wire and wire nails in 
India, it is necessary that there products shonld be made from Indian steel, and for 
this purpose the establishment of a wire rod mill in India is esflentia). Since no mill 
exists in India capable of rolling wire rod, the application for protection to the wire 
and wire nail industry is premature, but one firm of Indian steel wire products at 
Tatanagar is at present manufacturing wire and wire nails from imported wire rod 
and is prepared, if protection is granted to the industry, to erect a mill capable of 
rolling wire roa from Indian stem bullets. The output of this mill would be large 
enough to secure an economical level of coats, and a market exists in India sufficient 
to absorb the output of the mill, including its products other than wire rod used 
in the manufacture of wire and wire nails. If the firm obtains no assistance now in 
earning on manufacture tu n imported raw material it will be compelled to stop 
wotting. and temporary assistance shonld be granted, because the manufacture of 
wire end wire nails was given protection in 1924 and because the present proprietor 
of the concern, when be purchased the works, was justified in assuming that though 
protection had been withdrawn in 1927 restoration before 1930 was a reasonable cer- 
tainty. The Board's recommendation is that so much assistance should 
ha granted to the industry as will enable it to maintain itself nntil such 
time as may reasonably be expected to make arrangements for supplying itself 
with the material drawn from indigenous sources. It is calculated that if a sailing 
pries of Re. 190 per toa can be guaranteed for wire nails, the manufacturer should 
obtain n profit on hie present output of about 5 per cent on m total capital expen- 
diture, and the Board considers this to be a fair price for the purpose of temporary 
assistance It accordingly recommends the imposition of a duty on wire and wire 
nails at the rate of Be. 45 per ton until the wire and wire nail t industry's claim to 
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substantive protection has been innfctignted in the cooree of the nezs statutory 
* into the iron and atari industry. The Board aiao recommends :Uut the 
toeesion ahonld be ooatinned under which Messrs Indian Steel Win 
t an permitted to import rod free of duty. 

The Government of India nave carefully considered the Boara’e rep ort and have 
decided to aeeept is® neommendatiooa. Thai HP* ^ Tariff Board that until 
the indnatry can obtain ita principal raw material in India the claim to protection 
cannot be anbatan tinted. Then is, however* a reaaonable prospect that the Arm now 
naonfactnrinic win and win naila in India will before long be in a poeitbn to 
•apply iterif with indigenous raw material, and taking into account all the drama* 
tancee. the Government of India consider that the grant of tariff a— iatanoe to. a 
limited period to afford the indnatry a farther opportunity of removing 2he dhani- 
lity under which it labonra would be in the national interests. Their attitude in the 
mater has not been influenced by the argument that the firm in question has an 
eqnitable claim to assistance owing to the circumstances in>hich it undertook manu- 
facture, for in their view the claim breaks down and has not been eatabtiehcd. but 
they consider it of great importance to the successful establishment in India of the 
steel industry as a whole that new branches of the indnatry should be created and the 
market for steel made in India thereby widened. The information In their possession 
leads them to believe that the manufacture of wire rod in India presents no insuper- 
able difficulties, but unless assistance is given now such manufacture is likely to be 
postponed for an indefinite period. They desire, however, to make it plain that when 
machinery for the manufacture of wire rod baa been installed and production com- 
mences, that fact will not in itself constitute a valid claim to protection. It will still 
be neceasaary for the indnatry to allow to the satisfaction of the Tariff Board and the 
Legislature that manufacture under the new conditions is likely to be economical* 
ana in short, that the principles laid down by the Fiscal Commission are statisfied. 

In accordance with the decision stated in the preceding paragraph, the Government 
of India will introduce legislation immediately to impose a protective duty of Be. 46 
per ton on the articles recommended by the Bond to operate until March 31, 1934. 
They also propose t6 continue to allow to the Indian 8teri Wire Products the conces- 
pipn which they enjoy at present in respect of the duty on imported wire rod. 






